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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


IT,  S.  COMMISSION  OF  Fish  and  Fihreeikh, 

WiUihifujton^  IK  ft,  May  /,  ISfW. 

The  present  Balletia  contaiuH  three  papern  einanatini;  fh)iu  the  biological  labora- 
tory of  the  Commission  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  These  are  the  (Irst  of  a  series  of  artieles 
presenting  the  results  of  scientific  and  et^onomic  investigations  oonductted  at  that 
station.  These  investigations,  which  cover  a  very  wide  range  of  subjeiits  pertaining 
to  aquatic  biology,  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  scientists  prominent  in  their 
various  branches,  who  are  attracted  to  the  station  by  the  opportunities  for  study  there 
afforded,  and  who  give  to  the  Commission,  without  remuneration,  the  results  of  their 
labors. 

By  affording  facilities  to  those  persons  who  may  profit  by  the  use  of  the  material 
available  at  its  various  stations,  the  Commission  not  only  aids  in  the  general  progre^'B 
of  science,  but  extends  its  own  field  of  usefulness,  if  biological  problems  of  even  remote 
economic  bearing  are  solved  through  the  study  of  the  fish  or  other  animals  procurable 
at  the  laboratory.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  late  Professor  Haird,  the  founder 
of  the  laboratory,  that  opportunity  for  such  special  research  should  be  provided,  und 
during  the  past  year,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  other  work  of  the  station 
and  at  practically  no  exi>ense  to  the  Government,  a  number  of  specialists  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  on  researches  which  have  yielded  results  of  s<;ientjfic  importance. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Commission  in  making  provision  for  kex^ping  the  lal>ora- 
tory  open  throughout  the  year  has  been  wannly  indorse<l,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  prove 
most  l>eneficial  in  advancing  the  interests  of  mariuii  biology. 

Gkougk  M.  BoW£U8^ 

CafnmUtfioncr, 

ill 
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THR  SALMON  AXO  SALMON  KISIIKRIKS  01'   ALASKA 


REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  FiSH   rOMMISSION   STKAMKH 

ALBATROSS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNK  :<().  IHtm. 


Hy  JKI'FICRSON   !•'.   MOSIsU. 


INTROUUCTOKY. 

The  following  reiiort  of  tliii  oponitioiiH  of  Mii%  htnuiuT  Mhntf/tufi  umi  piiify  ttiuit^i 
my  commaud  for  the  fiscal  yo/dv  <Mulin^  J  him;  'M),  1>S1)M,  j)s  t'<r^'|M;^t  fully  hninuU.Uui : 

In  order  to  ctover  in  otuf  report  (he  work  of  the  hiufiinef  of  iHU'i  it  will  hi-  n<r4 ^.estofii y 
to  refer  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  the  iU*U\^  a  ilat<{  futlUtt  thun  ituui-.^UI. 
1S97,  the  time  of  dosing  my  previous  report. 

While  the  AWutroHH  was  en^^a^erl  in  s<'ttiii^  deep  h^ta  ^^jll  iM-fi*  itUtuyi.  \.Ui*.  «-fl|j^  i/f 
the  Pacific  platfrau  for  thepiufKiseof  aHfrertainin^.^,  if  po<^»tiMe,  th<r  >.fM  ^aJMion  ^tttmutiit, 
iri«tniction>  were  re^reived,  under  ilate  of  y\pril  'S/t,  1H^>7,  iUti-^UuyL  the  m-js^m-I  \ji  vi^Jt 
Alaska,  for  the  [»ur|Ki<fe  of  in  ventilating  the  ^^almofi  and  hahhut  lUhei  )«-£:. 

Under  the??^  in^trrjcnoii*j,  nu><lihed  hy  >juh.>4'>^ii<'nt  eip<r/ien'-.e,  ti<«:  plan  «/f  v^o^t 
for  the  invent i^atiofj  of  the  f^almon  ^treanj^^  and  Ihe  >alfr«ofi  jii<i<i<^tiy  of  Ala^fc^a  v>a« 
bud  <'T3T  a*i  follow*?:  To  eoMimenee  at  the  v^uthern  \t^f*iu*\iii\  and  w/ifc  )n  d^taJ  »>y  fh*; 
■wlLvaid  axjd  w<r»tward.  vj>itiLi^  all  'ra;jf;<:/j«'*^  ar.d  ajj  >Weanj»>  ^Miit-jn,*/^  'j,ihUit^rti,};i^ 
Aaiilau4>iu  Tri;*i jj*-!  i *.n«i  or  not :  ro  *^h*j%isi  at  t jj e  '.a n ;> e-* . «:*!  *- 1 a l j ;t t ; « , ct  of  *« * ^ a //j «  fj ^ h^yj 
fcy  tifcHUi-  j'WMSriiJTji;  or^T  Sk*i  su^^uy  yti-^:*:  a.»r  tije  ?^/'^ti*\^  w//*jjd  I^^ha^U  da»«.  a^jd.  Ji^ 
aAditkuiL  drt^uiuiiw;  *^u*Ti•:i'>  f*';:a.'d.jj;?  the  j^^vy.o*,  v«:r*<*irJ*.  'y/aT^t.  a**'j  4ijyi/a#A.vtjLe 
it]|in^d&;i''«d  in  ^wr  iLisibejie*- V/;ieTfjej-  v:th  ti;e  *:*V:'.  af^d  \/h^  k.  *jt  ti;.*:  va-^v/u^  ^i^e^o.^^ 
•4ilf  -HUihuuii :  v»  eijj;»>j>j»r  TJ.e  >^t;«Atti>^  ajjid  xakAt>*^  aijid  ;«).««« >filx»  a-  1'>m;  ;^<r!^.'*;iij  jA<4ii'f.>.v43ft  *i.*j/i 

<(Kiu(It1iiuii  auci  .UjLl.tij»r  o"?  Ti»*:  va.VrJ.  <;iia-ra^,-i^<e.r  o?  ^uvi^A..  ^  •r^*:'-i^l«//tj .  *.;/tA*'iA55  vt  «.ii.i,Ui«^!.i 

'«i|^i»wiuii^'|:*.'iiltu<l«.  .u«r,iiu-iii'.   iiiV.O  ai?*iitk»;.Ui,-   '->r>*;lrf*u»;lii'.»i;4-  v.-  rL»  j.'»;***i.;t*:  v?  ti^v.  ti<.k'.'.i;^ 

dfO'  'ii»*i(«iki»?ri^..  tfv... 

&iiiQUict-'i:T'iiiin(W  •jmiic    lit  v:,aiu  ii*i<i  ituc^   \*v.u<toA»    M-.»*.»»'U'.Vi'.MVi   wUft'.tio<    i»^  u-  'Ji««».t 
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The  detail  of  the  vetisel  to  proceed  from  Bitka  to  Bering  Sea  ou  siiecial  duty 
ciiused  tlie  abuudonmeut  of  thtt oitgjnul  sclieme  of  proceeding  syatemutically  from  the 
southern  boundary  to  tlie  uorthward,  an  it  waH  tliuught  advisable,  iiller  fulfilling  the 
missiou  referred  to,  to  examiiie  tbe  salmon  lisheriefl  along  the  Aleutian  chain  and  work 
from  the  westward,  instead  of  returning  to  southeast  Alaska  and  contiauing  the  work 
to  the  northward.  My  making  this  cliango  all  tbe  canneries  in  operation  in  Alaska, 
outside  of  Bering  Sea,  and  many  of  the  streams  were  visited.  There  arw,  however, 
BO  many  streams  in  the  Territory,  [>articularly  in  what  is  known  as  soiitbeaflt  Alaska, 
that,  while  the  party  has  covered  a  great  area  and  has  now  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  tbe  work  so  far  as  it  relates  to  stream  and  lake  exploration  has  only 
been  commenced. 

The  Albatross  arrived  at  Mary  Island,  southeast  Alaska,  June  0, 1808,  and  pursued 
tbe  following  itinerary  during  the  investigation: 


Kkhols  ISay,  Prill..-  of  Wal«a 
II imter  Bsj, Prince  of  Wakui 
NiblHCk  AnfliDtage.  I'rim'u  or 


LurlDj;.  Kataa  1 

Yen  or  McDimaH  Bay,Cluvi!l 

Helm  Bay,  Clev 


if  Wales  Iilaiid.  Juan31-2J 

Islunil June  25-28 

salaloui) JnD<i28 


Tlion 


l:i:  of  W 


.   J1.1J-: 


It  UlRhHeld, 

DnDVBuCaiuil.Boiitlu-rDFail July  H-ft 

kniwnoo.KeniiBnowlBlimd. July  9-11 

Sitts.  naranof  lalanrl July  H-15 

SI.  1>iiq1,  Kxlisk  iBlund July  IT 

K»rluk,  KadUk  iHlaiid July  lB-20 

Dut<:li  Harbor,  Unaliuka July  23~2T 

Chlenik  Hay,  Ala^-ka  I -vn lunula Ju]y29-Aug.Z 

Kariuk.Kndiuklslaud - Aug,  2-0 

Uyak  IJny.  Kndiak  Inlan.l Aub.«-IO  I 


I.illle  KiTcr,  Kadiak  lalnud. . 

C|{auak,Kadiali  Island 

KuHBilot  KivoT.Cook  Inlot... 
Port  Elchii.  Prince  Willium  I 


Klawnk  lulol,  V 


..  A«g,ig-2e 

.  Aug. 27-30 
U);.ll-5ppt.5 

...  Si>pL5-8 
...  Sfiit.e^lH 

.  St'pt.  IS-21 
..  Sejit.  22-25 
S..pt.25 


B»llt<>,CalirorulB.. 


&inDiogoIl8y,Ca1iror» 


Many  of  the  iioints  visited  were  unsurveyed,  and  existing  sketches  were  found 
to  be  unreliable  and  inaccurate.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  connected  with  tbe 
investigations,  many  reeonnaissauces  and  sextant  surveys  were  made,  astronomical 
observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  and  magnetic  declination  were  taken,  and  hydro- 
graphic  notes  and  sailing  directions  collated. 

At  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island,  Mr.  A.  B.  Alexander,  fishery  expert  attached  to  the 
Albatross,  was  landed,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  extensive  salmon  flsberies 
of  tbe  Karluk  Kiver  while  the  vessel  was  on  ber  way  to  TTnalaska.  Mr.  Alexander's 
report  contains  much  valuable  material  on  tbia  subject,  and  is  incorporated  in  the 
chapter  on  that  region. 

During  the  latter  part  of  tbe  season  the  progress  of  the  work  was  much  impeded 
by  boisterous  and  stormy  weather.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  8. 
After  docking  the  ship  and  making  some  minor  repairs,  San  Francisco  was  reached 
Xovember  2,  where  inquiries  regarding  their  work  were  made  among  the  officials  of 
the  various  packing  companies,  tbe  majority  of  those  operating  in  Alaska  having  their 
main  offices  iu  San  Francisco.  On  December  2U  tbe  Albatross  proceeded  to  San  Diego 
Bay  to  undergo  a  general  refitting  and  overhauling.    She  was  lying  at  this  point  at 
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the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  when,  by  order  of  the  President,  she  was  detailed 
to  the  Navy  Department  for  use  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  report  of  the  investigations,  I  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  work  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Albatross,  and  of  the  cour- 
tesies extended  by  those  interested  in  the  canneries.  Lieut.  L.  M.  Garrett,  U.  S.  N., 
besides  carrying  on  his  duties  as  executive  officer,  made  all  the  observations  for 
geographical  positions.  Lieut.  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
chief  engineer,  conducted  the  field  work  of  nearly  all  the  surveys  and  plotted  the 
work.  Lieut.  J.  P.  McGuinness,  U.  S.  N.,  conducted  the  field  work  of  several  surveys, 
but  was  mostly  engaged  in  examining  salmon  streams  and  lakes.  Ensign  Yates 
Stirling,  jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  was  employed  in  stream  and  'lake  examinations  and  conducted 
the  hydrography.  Ensign  S.  V.  Graham,  U.  S.  N.,  assisted  in  the  surveys.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Alexander  assisted  in  the  stream  and  lake  examinations,  and  Messrs.  F.  M.  Chamber- 
lain and  H.  C.  Fassett  assisted  generally,  both  rendering  valuable  service  in  pho- 
tography. All  performed  their  several  duties  in  a  commendable  and  satisfactory 
manner.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  furnished  me  with  a  letter  to  all  their  can- 
neries, directing  the  superintendents  to  ofi'er  the  Albatross  every  facility  for  conducting 
the  inquiries  and  examinations.  AH  the  other  canneries  also  extended  every  courtesy, 
and  at  no  place  were  any  obstacles  placed  in  our  way. 

For  convenience,  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  may  be  divided  into  five  districts, 
as  follows:  First,  or  southeast  Alaska  distri(*t,  from  the  southern  boundary  to  Cape 
Spencer;  second,  or  Prince  William  Sound  and  Copper  Kiver  district,  from  Cape 
Spencer  to  Cape  Elizabeth;  third, or  Cook  Inlet  district, from  Cape  Elizabeth  to Cai)e 
Douglas;  fourth,  or  Kadiak  and  Chignik  district,  from  Cape  Douglas  to  Unimak'l*ass; 
and  fifth,  or  Bering  Sea  district. 

Considering  the  pack  of  salmon  from  1878  to  1897,  the  percentage  of  pack  in  the 
different  districts,  as  averaged  from  the  tables,  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Southeast  Alaska  (Lower,  15.0 ;  I Jp[>or,  H.2) 23. 2 

Prince  William  Sound  and  Copper  Kiver 6. 6 

Cook  Inlet fi.S 

Kadiak  (35.7)  and  Chignik  (8.1) 13.8 

Bering  Sea 19.9 

100 

As  the  redfish  is  the  commercial  fish,  the  other  species  being  packed  incidentally, 
or  to  fill  up  the  quota  when  other  kinds  are  scarce,  no  attempt  was  made  to  examine 
streams  other  than  those  having  the  red  salmon,  except  when  detained,  or  in  localities 
where  no  positive  information  on  the  subject  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  Beliable 
information  relating  to  the  streams  is  difficult  to  secure.  There  are  large  areas  where 
not  a  single  person  can  be  found,  except  during  the  fishing  season.  Many  hours  were 
spent  in  Indian  villages,  surrounded  by  bucks  and  ''klootchmen,"  children  and  dogs, 
tracing  the  geography  of  the  country  on  the  sand  and  trying  to  ascertain  where  the 
salmon  streams  of  the  vicinity  were  located,  but  generally  without  much  reward. 
Their  names  for  the  different  species  of  salmon  are  conflicting,  and  their  geography 
vague  and  confusilig.  The  largest  species  in  a  locality  is  always  a  "tyee."  In  many 
places  they  call  the  redfish  ^^colio,"  and  when  it  was  intimated  that  the  name  was 
asually  applied  to  the  silver  salmon,  a  quiet  smile  has  been  seen  to  pass  around, 
expressive  of  our  supreme  ignorance. 
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Even  when  wbite  men  are  met  and  questioned,  information  relating  to  the  streams 
is  difficult  to  obtain  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  can- 
neries know  the  cannery  business  thoroughly.  They  know  how  to  get  the  fish  to  the 
canneries,  pack  them,  case  them  for  the  market,  and  figure  on  the  profits,  but  it  is 
exceptionally  rare  to  find  one  who  has  followed  even  his  home  stream  to  its  source 
and  examined  the  lake  system  and  the  spawning-grounds.  This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit 
of  criticism,  for  the  cannerymen  are  interested  only  in  obtaining  fish,  but  to  indicate 
the  difficulty  of  gathering  the  information  desired  in  our  work,  except  by  personal 
examination  and  investigation. 

As  the  work  progressed  it  was  soon  learned  by  certain  signs,  and  independently 
of  any  information  except  by  examination,  whether  a  stream  carried  redfish.  A 
shack  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  with  some  fishing  gear  and  a  canoe  or  two  housed 
in,  was  one  sign,  but  it  sometimes  failed.  A  barricade,  or  the  remnants  of  one  at 
high-water  mark  in  the  stream,  was  an  infallible  sign  of  a  redfish  stream.  Another 
sign  was  the  color  of  the  flowing  water;  if  clear,  it  was  probably  not  a  lake  outlet,  and 
carried  no  red  salmon ;  if  but  slightly  tinged,  brownish,  not  unlike  the  Juniper  water  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  it  was  a  lake  outlet,  and  probably  contained  redfish,  and  possibly 
all  the  other  species  as  well. 

The  exploration  of  these  streams  and  lakes  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  bed  of  the 
stream  is  the  only  highway,  .and  this  taxes  endurance  to  the  utmost,  and,  at  the  best, 
progress  is  slow.  The  current  is  generally  strong,  the  river  bed  is  full  of  pitfalls,  and 
after  an  advance  of  a  mile,  climbing  over  bowlders,  crossing  rapids,  clinging  to  the 
shubbery  growing  on  the  faces  of  precipitous  rock  walls,  and  tumbling  through  trees 
and  over  log  jams,  one  feels  that  certain  muscles  have  been  called  into  play  that 
have  never  before  been  known  to  exist.  Practically  no  advance  can  be  made  on  the 
banks;  here  and  there  deer  trails  can  be  followed,  but  they  lead  off'  away  from  the 
course  and  into  the  mountains.  The  forest  itself  is  almost  impenetrable,  not  only 
on  acc(mnt  of  the  vegetable  growth,  but  because  the  mass  of  fallen  and  decaying 
timber  and  its  debris  form  obstructions  that  are  very  difficult  to  pass.  The  parties 
frequently  returned  to  the  vessel  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  in  several  instances  men 
gave  out  while  on  duty. 

In  carrying  on  the  investigations  the  importance  of  obtaining  detailed  records 
from  the  different  streams  was  recognized,  not  only  to  determine  their  capacity,  but 
to  be  able  to  trace  injury  caused  by  traps,  barricades,  overfishing,  etc.  In  a  few 
instances  only  are  complete  records  available,  and  even  in  these  cases  the  waste  at 
the  fisheries  and  the  amounts  taken  for  local  consumption  and  for  winter  food  are 
unknown.  The  masters  of  cannery  steamers  in  calling  at  the  diff*erent  fisheries  record 
the  number  from  each  locality  in  a  notebook  when  the  fish  are  bought,  and  the  amounts 
are  paid  upon  delivery  at  the  cannery.  If  the  fish  are  obtained  at  fisheries  conducted 
by  the  canneries,  no  accurate  account  is  kept  by  localities.  When  the  season  is  over 
and  settlement  is  made,  these  memorandum  books  are  thrown  away  or  lost.  Besides, 
there  are  frequent  changes  of  masters,  steamers,  and  cannery  superintendents. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  now  have  printed  form  books  at  each  cannery 
operated  by  them,  in  which  are  recorded,  for  each  day,  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
number  of  each  species  of  fish  received  at  the  cannery  and  packed,  so  that  at  present 
the  number  of  fish  handled  at  any  one  of  their  canneries  can  be  learned.  If  accurate 
stream  records  could  be  kept,  it  would  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  Government 
in  framing  laws,  but  to  the  canneries  themselves. 
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THE   SALMON   AND   SALMON  FISHERIES   OF   ALASKA. 


THE  SALMON  OP  ALASKA. 


COMMON  NAMES. 


The  salmon  packefi  iti  Alasksi  consists  lor  the  most  part  of  the  species  called 
"retl&sh"  ill  tliut  region  {Oncorhynchun  tierha),  mid  referretl  to  io  thia  report  by  that 
name,  it  is  known  in  ottiur  localities  as  bluehack  salmon,  Fraser  River  salmon, 
sawqui,  Hoitkeye, or  saukeye  salmon, and  krasnaya  rybn.  Four  other  species  are  also 
liacked,  but  they  form  only  a  relatively  small  iwrtioii  of  the  oatput.  Of  these  the 
principal  species  is  tlie  humpback  (Oncorhynt-kuii  gorbnscha).  The  next  iiiii>ortant 
RI>ecies  is  the  coho  (O.  kiKutch),  also  called  the  silver  salmon,  skowitz,  hoopid  salmon, 
bielaya  ryba,  kisutcb,  and  quiHutscIi. 


(0|itwr  HKur 

The  king  salmon  {O.  Incliairt/lsnha),  whiili  is  by  far  tlie  most  valuable  sivecies  in 
the  Pacific  States,  is  coiii|)imttively  insignificant  in  numbers  in  Alattka.  It  is  known 
in  other  localities  as  qiiinnat  salmon,  cliinook  salmon,  Oolumbia  salmon,  Sa^^ramento 
salmon,  tyee  salmon,  saw-kwey,  chonicha,  and  tKchaviti-hc. 

The  dog  salmon  (('.  keta)  is  the  letiRt  important  of  all  the  salmon  of  Alaska. 

There  are  some  local  variations  of  the  common  names.  At  Hunter  Bay  the  king 
salmon  (O.  Uchawytwha)  is  referred  to  as  "  spring  salmon."    At  W  rangell  the  redfish 


(O,  n^hn^  U  miU:4  ^nih^  ^fwrn^  awl  tb«  eobo  ^O,  kUmiek  i*  called  ^tyee."*  In 
VfUi^jt^  ^^)\WAift  'i^muA  th^  Arnall  rt^lUiih  are^^lled  ^  MndlxMrkiK  **  and  the  large  on«s 
^^fMifi^h/^    At  Kl^nir^ik  arirl  Hiikkwari  tli^  r^^ho  m  called  '^tjctf^.*  and  at  Killisnoo  the 
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^ni^*/  ^MffUftt  \M4'M  iff  Alaiika^f5orimdererl  in  the  orvler  of  the  market  valaes  per  case 
^#f  th^  f'HUftMt  fiMh^  In  ma/i#$  up  of  kfn|^  redfish,  eohoea,  and  hnmpba^-ks;  and«  in  the 
#/rd#?f  of  H^mu4\iit$4*>fi  f09f  i'jftiimeti'An]  aife«  redflfth^  hnuipbackft,  cohoes.  and  king.  It  is 
mUi  iUai  iht^rH  Hr4$  uumt  hiimp^iackn  in  the  utreams  of  Alaska  than  redfish;  and  this 
in  utuUtnipU*4ly  frtw  hi  i'MrUiin  Ker^tioris^  saeh  as  southeast  Alaska.  In  the  opinions 
of  Mh'.  ('HUUffTHf  wiilf  whkh  f  am  in  hearty  a^M'ord,  the  c5oho  shonld  rank  next  after  the 
kUtfiC  unltftou  ill  fiffH\  valll«^  Its  mi^t  is  more  delicately  flavored  and  contains  more 
oH  Chilli  i\mt  of  th^/  ri'd^Kh,  but  it  la^^ks  the  full,  deep,  reil  color  of  the  latter,  which 
in  |>/i|itiiarly  ntippoMivl  to  indicate  the  best  quality  of  salmon.  In  reality,  the  redfish 
in  iUHtrm*^  mul  dry  c^>nifmrcd  to  the  cxdio. 

Till)  dotf  mihfion  are  pa^'.ked  very  sparingly;  in  fact,  in  only  one  cannery  was 
iMn  H\HU'M*,n  nifli//Cd  as  such  in  18(17,  and  then  only  about  1,000  cases  were  packed, 
fn  iinoUiier  loifalify,  in  one  cannery,  a  few  humpbacks^ and  dog  salmon  are  packed 
t/O^nthiM'  under  hiimpbfick  labels,  and  at  nearly  all  canneries,  where  different  species 
an*  packed,  a  Hirnmi^Wuij^  dog  salmon,  if  in  good  condition,  may  be  included;  but  as  a 
ruin  dog  Nalnion  are  not  used,  and  may  bo  considered  a  waste  species. 

Tlin  run  of  none  of  (he  minor  species  of  salmon  in  1897  outside  of  Bering  Sea 
waN  ^t*t'y  larg<',  cxr.fpt'  that,  of  humpbm'.ks  in  southeast  Alaska;  the  humpback,  king, 
colio,  and  dog  salmon  (Igiire  only  incidentally  in  the  packs.  A  reference  to  the  detailed 
0Mt|Hit  by  cannerlcK  will  ninkc  this  clear.  None  of  the  canneries  were  able  to  handle 
Mm  Niipply  oC  humpbacks  in  1807,  and  they  were  obliged  to  limit  the  catches.  Of 
Mm  UiUi\  number  of  Mi  is  sp««'Jes  packed,  140,500  cases,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  were 
crcdiled  loHotiMiiMist  Alaska.  The  waste  was  very  large;  not  only  were  the  canneries 
obliged  to  reject  nntny  llsh,  but  at  the  fisheries  double  the  number  that  could  be 
sold  were  I'reipienMy  hauled.  At  Kish  Oreek  one  seine  haul  contained  2'^,000  hump- 
baeks.  While  Mien^  was  an  over  abundance  of  humpbacks,  the  redfish  were  very 
srivree,  and  I  he  pack  of  this  species  is  small  comi>ared  to  1890,  which  was  a  good  red- 
lUh  year. 

In  IHtIT  Mie  dillerent  species  were  represented  in  the  pack  as  follows: 
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TBK  SALMON   KIN;^ 

lu  the dtrtailed  aot'oatits  of  tlic  tUfrcrviit  sirvitms  tux'  ^vi>u  tUo  timc.^  ilitrinir  whivl) 
llie  various  ^[lecies  of  saliuou  run.  bitfXHl  mi  tlie  lU^Iivory  nf  li^li  :it  tl)i>  o<tii(u>vii\«. 
Tliere  is  a  great  Tiiriation  in  tlie  streitms.  but  by  referriu)!  Ii>  lliest*  rr^-^tnls  ami  to  iln' 
table  wbicli  gives  tlie  packs  for  the  dift'exfiit  canneries  lunl  the  tlates  Iwiwi-eu  wliieli 
tiie  paeks  were  made,  a  fair  iileji  may  be  obtaintnl  of  the  time  wlnni  s;)lmon  rmi  in 
safHfient  numbers  for  eommereial  piirix^ses.  Tliese  dates  vary  grvatly,  Imt  it  upiH-ars 
as  though  the  onshore  movement  eanie  fix)ni  tlie  wcstwant,  llie  lar^fc  rivers  uf  a  n';;i*m 
receiving  the  lirst impulses.  This  movement  is  bn(  natural  when  it  is eonsideii>il  thitl 
the  larger  streams  extend  tbeir  inrtuences  wider  and  laiihcr.  and  the  lish  mtlurally 
come  first  within  the  inllnence  of  these  waters  and  follow  tliein  to  their  soiirees. 

The  king  salmon,  as  a  rule,  pixdiably  come  lirst;  and.  wliilo  not  ahnodanl  at  any 
fishing  station  in  Alaska,  thoy  are  found  seattering  everywheii',  and  imUvidnal 
stragglers  occur  in  nearly  every  stream  itnd  thmnghoiit  the  entire  seusoii. 


As  soon  as  the  ice  clears  sullicieiitly  to  jiei'init  fishing  the  king  salniDii  are  taken, 
the  earliest  at  the  Copper  Kiver  about  May  (>,  at  tint  moatli  ol  the  Htlkiiio  Kiver  aboiil. 
May  15,  while  Cook  Inlet  and  Taku  River  are  not  sullleiently  eJear  until  later — about 
May  25.  In  these  localities  a  few  redlish  arc  taken  with  the  ciirlieHt,  llsliing,  showing 
that  they  are  |>resent,  and  as  soon  as  they  run  in  miflicient  nund)erH  to  IIhIi  for  tlieiii 
the  gear  is  changed,  except  in  Cook  Inlet,  where  king  Halnnni  ai'o  llsht^d  for  until  tlio 
latter  part  of  July.  The  fishing  for  kinj;  salmon  in  fiMier  loealiliex  (iocs  in)l  ceaNw 
because  fewer  fish  run,  but  because  the  run  of  nMlllsb  in  nnnsh  larger  ami  Mm  llrthlitg 
more  profitable.  It  is  generally  believed,  and  my  observHtioiiH  coiillvin  the  view,  tijitt 
the  king  salmon  run  in  numbers  only  in  Ktieams  feci  in  part  by  Kl'i'siol  wat^-rH, 

In  difTerent  parts  of  this  report,  niuler  stream  or  cannery  liendtngH,  detailed 
reference  is  made  to  the  runs  of  ntdlisb,  which  need  not  he  repnafed  here.  In 
localities  other  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  riverN — that  is,  on  purely  red  IImIi 
ground — it  will  be  noticed  that  they  run  first  in  the  Karliik  disttif^t,  where  [>iM!k(ng 
asnally  begins  during  the  first  days  of  .lutie;  ('hignik  follows  about  the  midtlleof  .Inne, 
and  Prince  William  Sound  and  soutbeast  Alaska  in  the  latt^tr  part  of  the  Name  nitnith. 
The  streams  nearer  the  sea  receive  the  lirMt  fish,  tbongh  there  are  many  exee[>tlons,  an 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  stream  notes.    The  run  at  Karta  Hay,  for  liiHtHiic*!, 
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wliicli  la  well  Inside,  aiid  a  lone  distaDce  from  the  outside  vaters,  is  very  early.  There 
is  a  great  variattnii  in  time  even  In  adjoining  ntreams;  and  wliile  in  Rome  Bti^ams  in 
Boiitlieaat  Alaska  redfish  run  early — that  is,  before  July  1 — few  canneries  in  that 
Hectiou  begin  to  n]ierate  before  July  I  to  T,  and  those  that  operate  probably  do  not  pay 
expenses;  hat  they  get  tbeir  fisheries  organized  and  the  cannery  in  running  order,  and 
when  the  big  runs  commeni^c  they  are  ready  for  work.  Pyramid  Harbor  and  Wrangell, 
where  a  few  king  salmon  are  packed,  commencing  in  May,  sliould  be  excepted. 

In  Roatheast  Alaska  different  streams  are  otteu  referred  to  as  "early"  or  "late" 
for  certain  species,  and  while  there  is  undoubtedly  some  difference,  and  occaaionalty 
considerable,  it  is  probably  not  bo  great  as  is  often  imagrined.  A  stream  having  a 
large  number  of  salmon  will  have  the  earliest  arrivals  in  suSicieiit  numbers  to  make 
their  presence  apparent,  while  a  stream  producing  5,000  to  10,000  will  have  so  few 
early  arrivals  that  they  will  not  be  noticed. 

Except  at  Karluk,  where  the  runs  frequently  extend  to  the  tlrst  of  October,  and 
in  the  large  rivers,  the  eannerymen  usually  count  on  about  six  weeks  for  the  duration 
of  the  run  of  rediish ;  but  if  there  is  a  variation  in  the  time  of  commencing  the  run  there 
is  a  still  greater  variation  of  time  at  the  end,  and  in  many  localities  much  depends  upon 


llniurhgnc^u*  kimlck). 


the  stttge  of  water  in  the  river.  If  the  water  is  low,  so  the  lish  can  not  ascend,  they 
are  held  in  the  saltorbrackisli  water  and  do  not  seem  to  ripen  so  rapidly,  but  if  there 
is  sufficient  water  they  do  not  remain  around  the  mouth  of  the  river  very  long,  but  pass 
rapidly  to  the  lakes. 

The  bulk  of  the  redhsh  pack  is  miulc  in  .Inly  and  the  early  part  of  August,  though 
most  of  the  canneries  pack  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  some  into  September, 
but  except  at  Karluk  these  Are  only  a  few  ll.-ih  that  are  taken  in  connection  with  the 
humpbacks  and  cohoes,  which  then  form  the  body  of  the  pack. 

Gohoes  are  not  plentiful  anywhere  in  Aliiska.  Those  from  the  streams  on  the 
mainland  are  said  to  be  larger  than  those  from  the  island  streams.  The  run  for 
commercial  purposes  connuences  the  first  week  in  August  and  continues  nntil  atter 
the  canneries  close,  September  20.  There  is,  however,  the  same  variation  in  the  runs 
of  coboes  as  not«d  for  redflsh.  The  cannery  at  Wrnngell,  which  packs  cohoes  from 
Lake  Bay,  usually  commences  canning  the  first  week  in  July;  at  Tolstoi  (Thome  Bay) 
the  fish  run  nearly  at  the  Siuno  time,  but  these  are  unusnatly  "early"  streams;  as  a 
rale,  they  are  in  other  localities  fmm  three  to  four  weeks  later,  though  scattering 
fiah  are  taken  throughout  the  season. 
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ilnrififc  tbK  Minimer  mnnthn  Hpiiw-ii  late  that  HomiDer  or  doriog  tbe  fall.  Jn  M>iDe 
ianUitWMit  tliK  rMlftith  npawn  nniil  iMcemher,  aD^otber  »p«ci«i  later.  In  tbe»dil  waters 
(ffantfimn  it  in  at  If^Mt  f^nir  monthH,  and  a.«iiall}'  Irmger,  b<;fore  tbe  fish  is  eTolreal  from 
tbit  Hf(if  ttiw]  hat  abwirtiMl  the  egg na/!.  It  ix  probably  flprinf;  or  early  tnunmer  before 
it  iit  a  tiKf,  nwmm4^  ami  taken  fmMl  of  it«  vtrti  c^ptore,  and  it  i^  qnite  certain  that 
natnr«<  ItaN  not  endo«e«l  it  Hfiflttnently  at  tbis  time  Ui  take  care  of  itself  in  the  open 
Hea,  Ho  far  at  can  lie  leametl,  it  in  a  year  from  thiit  time,  or  tbe  following  spring  or 
nnmmer — two  yearn  from  tbe  time  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  parent  finb — l>efore  tbe  joiing 
(»ff»«'*«d  Ui  Halt  wat«r,  and  they  are  then  ■*  or  -1  inches  long. 

It  In  no  doubt  tnie  that  many  iialmnn  leM  than  a  year  old  find  their  way  to  tbe 
Hen,  brit  tbey  probably  have  l>eeii  swept  from  the  breeding-gronnds  by  carrents 
or  other  a<lvers«  (»nditions,  and  bavt;  not  }irfH^eei\*nl  to  tbe  salt  watM  by  tbeir  own 
volition. 


At  Klnwiik  it  wiiH  learued  that  in  early  spring  there  are  two  sets  of  salmon  in  tbe 
Inlte — on(t  iiltoiit  4  incibes  long  and  another  about  Ij  inches  lung.  After  the  ice  leaves 
tb(i  hike  mid  river  the  larger  ones  move  downstreani  to  tbe  month,  where  they  remain 
for  some  time  iind  am  be  seen  in  very  largo  uitmbcrs,  all  the  species  that  run  in  tbe 
strnain  iH^iiig  ntjtresentod.  Mr.  J.  C  Oallbrciitli  has  made  the  same  observation  in 
bin  hatrcliery  work  in  Alaska,  and  has  also  noticed  the  caunibiilistic  tendency  of  the 
o]<ler  ItHb.     lie  therefore  places  the  ontpnt  of  ditl'erent  years  in  separate  lakes. 

It  is  probnbl^  that  the  young  saliiion  in  passing  to  the  sen  remain  near  the  edge 
of  tbe  wmtinental  pbiteiiu  until  tbcy  matnru,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  all  fish  of 
tbe  same  H|i(>eiflH  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  at  tlie  same  age;  in  other  words,  the  fisb 
fVnni  the  sniiie  s))awning  do  not  all  mature  the  same  season.  In  nearly  all  tbe  streams 
that  have  runs  of  red  salmon,  numbers  of  small  but  fnlly  matured  fish  of  the  same 
HIH^den  nre  found,  and  it  is  said  these  ar«  all  males.  In  tbe  lake  at  Klawak  were 
Hmm  Home  of  tbese  sniall  salmon,  from  1^  to  2  pounds  in  weight,  that  liad  spawned. 
Homo  were  ntive,  but  In  tbe  last  stages,  and  otbeis  were  dead  on  tbe  beneb — all 
nuleolored,  book-Jawed,  nnd  emaeialetl.  At  Ohignik  there  are  so  many  of  these 
snnUI  llsb  that  they  are  called  by  a  dilt'crent  name — "Arctic  salmon."  lieference  is 
elsewhere  mnde  to  tbo  very  snnill  mature  redlish  that  run  at  Necker  Bay.  These  may 
nil  be  young  llsh  that  matured  early  and  before  others  of  the  same  output,  or  tbe; 
may  ^«pn^H(Ult  a  men  of  dwarfed  redlish,  sucli  as  are  found  in  tbe  lakes  of  Idaho  and 
Wiishiuglon. 
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lu  conversation  with  caiinerymen  it  was  foaiul  th»t  tUixit^  who  MiiiH^it'  U>  Imvv  {Htlil 
some  attention  to  tlie  matter  pliu'e  tlie  »^e  of  litrj:*',  matimHl  snltiKni  iiiiio)i  lilKtior  thiui 
tbe  fonr-yeiir  tbeory  warrants,  Tsually,  wlion  askwl  tl»>  iiutvatiuii,  tlu>  inoiv  iiitolli 
gent  state  that,  iu  their  opioion,  the  flsh  int'  fmiii  S  to  U)  .veaift  oitt,  Imt  ol'  tHHiiHn  IhU 
is  a  matter  of  ooujecture. 

The  spawning- ground  songht  by  salmon  is  n  sandy  and  t^ravclly  bottom  lu  a  )hh>I  oi 
eddy  where  the  water  is  2  to  3  feot  deep,  but  this  Is  not  always  iittalntHl.  The  ivtIllMh 
is  probably  the  most  fsistidions  in  its  selection,  am)  alter  the  redllMh  In  the  coho;  tbo 
dog  salmon  and  humpback  spawn  anywhere. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  redltsh  entnrs  only  thosi'  Htveannt  that  ar»  luko  onllt^tH, 
and  it  is  geDerallybelieved  that  it  does  not  spawn  in  tbo  1akeM,bn  till  ways  In  ancntm'lnu 
stream.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  it  has  been  shown  that  this  Is  not  alwnyit  lhl^  inm*. 
Usually  tbe  lakes  are  deepandhavelittloshorttsheir,  so  thai  Ihr  lUb  outer  t  ho  Inlhiwhiu 
streams  where  the  proper  depth  and  bottom  is  fonnd;  but  when  the  hike  Is  properly 
conditioned,  has  asiindy  or  gravelly  botlom,  gradnally  Hhelvlnc,  tlio  ii'dllsli  will  sjiawn 
in  it,  though  they  nndonbtedly  jncfer  the  i-onditions  nsLiiilly  ineseiited  by  an  inl1owlii(f 
stream. 


When  the  fish  arereatly  toHpawn  tbeyexcnvatost  noMt  by  idnwliiic  up  llidHiind  iiiitl 
gravel  with  the  nose  and  swenpinc  it  out  with  tlio  t.iiil.  Tlic  neiitM  iiie  HoiiintliiieH  '.i 
feet  in  diameter  and  1'2  to  ]H  inehes  in  de|ith.  'flu;  ftiiiial^  Ihen  deponilM  the  i^uifi 
which  are  ijuickly  coverei!  with  the  milt  of  tbe  iipab;,  Tim  i-.UK'*  ""tiftJIy  liill  aiiil  lodjfd 
between  the  gravel  on  the  lower  side  of  tbe  neiit  and  are  4uivi:r'u\  \ty  the  narrie  ihimtmh 
an  ailopted  in  building  the  nest.  The  parimt  sftlmoit  reiniiiii  rittitr  the  iical.  mul  fljflit 
off  all  intruders  as  long  as  they  can  maintain  their  [Mioitioii,  lieromiog  inor*;  tmd  Hiori! 
emaciated  and  Anally  dying,  Mr.  .Miller,  of  Klinkwari,  who  Iiat  live*]  lu  Ahuika  for 
^>«me  twelve  or  fourteen  years  and  has  nothrc)  their  habJtM,  nlnUm  thai.  Uitt  rt-A  Mtlrfioii 
spawn  within  mi  weeks  to  two  montliM  aft^r  tiit-.y  erit«r  th(;  Hl.rttMit»,  hmI  Uf.  iimt 
ftbfervfvl  tbem  sitawning  until  Noveml^er,  and  <H-v-at  ion  ally  even  ufiltl  l»M-j-tiittt^r, 
under  the  ii-e.  Tbe  eggs  deif^iteil  late  do  not  baleb  tml  tor  tbrc«  or  timr  Hu$ut.\t», 
aod  early  in  tbe  spring  tfae  young  with  tbe  not:  ir/mM  \i*-  netni  by  lakiiiK  "p  a  ha*i(lf<jl 
of  gravel  fnrtn  the  \MWna.  \'\)ini  l»eing  releaw«l  rhey  wrtj<f{le  \ra^-M  hwI  tmirow  tii 
the  gravel  Again.  He  trtat^s  that  the  yo'itij;  fixb  <lo  rot  iMrfjusik  Um:  k%Uuuimn  niitil 
floaK  time  afbv  they  ar*;  hat^be<l ;  they  tU/tlip^  arotind  rinder  *t/«ne<i  ami  niU-.kit.  ifiui^- Ui 
tbe  RirfKv;  and  Dibble  at  wme  [KMNing  obje^rt.  Mt*i  dart  tftx-k  »ttMn.  'f'bia  im  im»»tlf  iii 
tbe  i^irijtg.  and  he  Mat«<  that  they  remain  in  the  lake  nnril  ttie  foll/iwlnj;  »itrti>if  MtA 
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that  tiloy  th(*ii  return  to  the  Hoa.  ThiH  iiifonnatioii,  lie  sayK,  he  obtained  from  per- 
Honal  obHervation. 

80  far  aH  known,  obwervationH  have  not  been  systematically  made  on  the  natural 
Hpawnin^  habitH  of  the  Kalnion  in  Alaska,  and  only  on  rare  occasions  has  anyone  been 
mot  who  had  ever  observed  salmon  spawning  there.  The  cannery  men  are  in  the 
country  for  fish  and  not  for  investigation  or  scientific  research.  Very  few  have  ever 
even  seen  the  lakes  sup|)lying  the  streams  from  which  they  obtain  their  supply.  In 
the  fall  the  canneries  are  closed  and  left  in  charge  of  the  watchmen,  and  they,  with 
the  white  stragglers  who  remain  around,  probably  hibernate.  At  any  rate,  they  think 
no  more  of  salmon  until  the  next  packing  season  commences. 

Reference  has  been  made  chiefly  to  the  late-spawning  fish.  While  it  is  probable 
tlnit  many  of  the  fish  remain  in  the  fresh  water  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  before 
spawning,  others  are  more  advanced  and  spawn  soon  after  their  arrival.  The  manager 
of  Yes  Hay  cannery  states  that  he  has  seen  young  salmon  with  the  eggrsac  attached 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  September.  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  been  a  permanent  resident 
of  Alaska  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  has  been  superintendent  of  a  cannery  and 
now  owns  the  saltery  at  Tolstoi  (Thome  Bay)  where  he  lives,  says  that  in  the  late 
fall  he  has  observed  large  numbers  of  very  young  salmon  in  the  lakes;  that  he  has 
fVe<iuently  watched  the  spawning  fish,  and  that  rarely  are  the  male  and  female  ready 
to^pawn  at  the  same  time,  and  the  one  that  is  delayed  will  beat  itself  on  the  bowlders 
or  gravel  apparently  to  hasten  the  ripening.  He  further  states  that  in  many  instances 
they  are  unable  to  void  the  spawn,  and  both  male  and  female  die  before  their  natural 
fun(*.tions  are  fulfilled,  he  having  frequently  cut  open  the  dead  swollen  fisli  on  the 
shore  and  found  the  eggs  or  milt  in  them. 

Mr.  Oallbreath  refers  to  this  subject  with  a  similar  experience,  and  I  have  seen 
the  same  with  dog  salmon. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  speaking  of  humpbacks,  remarked  that  he  had  seen  a  number  spawn 
in  the  same  nest,  others  in  brackish  water,  at  high  tide,  and  when  the  nests  were 
uncovertnl  at  low  water  the  sea  birds  consumed  their  eggs,  and  that  he  had  observed 
w*ell*filUHl  nests  destroyed  aiul  the  eggs  thrown  out  by  other  humpbacks  that  had 
selected  the  same  place  for  their  nests. 

At  the  head  of  the  south  arm  of  Tganuk  Bay,  Kadiak  Island,  is  a  stream  having 
tlog  salmon  and  a  few  humpbacks,  ou  which  I  spent  a  day,  August  II;  a  description 
of  it  may  give  some  ideAX  of  the  api)earance  of  these  streams  during  the  spawning 
season.    The  following  is  quoteil  fLx>m  Held  notes: 

l.oft  tlio  ship  hi  i%  a.  III.  on  a  general  reconnaissance.  Passed  down  South  Arm,  which  we  found 
U)  be  a  straight,  apparently  clear  bmly  about  5  miles  long  and  an  average  width  of  not  much  less  than 
a  mile.  At  the  head  of  the  arm  is  a  Hat.  throiij^h  which  flows  a  small  stream  about  20  feet  wide.  It 
wa8  low  water,  and  we  landtnl  on  the  edge  of  the  Aat  and  followetl  the  stream  a  few  hundred  yards, 
when«  it  paaseil  l»etween  two  high  rooky  blurt's,  probably  a  hundred  yards  apart.  Inside  this  passage 
a  largt«  tidal  l»asin  o|>eneil.  alH>ut  1^  iiiile«  long  by  1  mile  wide,  which  at  low  water  is  a  great  mud 
and  gravel  flat  with  the  stream  tlowiug  through  it  by  several  channels,  and  at  high  water  is  covered 
with  ()  or  8  ftH't  of  water.  At  the  head  of  the  basin  the  stream  empties  between  grassy  banks  that 
are  low  and  extended  for  aouie  distance,  with  hert^  and  there  a  scrub  growth.  Over  the  grass  plain 
bortlering  the  river,  the  War  trails  were  as  thick  :» the  lines  on  a  checker-board,  and  in  many  places 
cb«t>  to  the  water  the  grass  waa  l>eaten  down  and  the  bones  and  half>coiisume<l  tish  plainly  indicated 
the  pr»sene«'  of  bears. 

At  the  month  of  the  river  we  tir«t  eneountere«l  the  asceudin;;  salmon ;  they  were  mostly  of  the  dog 
apiK'iee,  all  IvarriHl,  thongh  a  few  hnmpbacks  were  present.     As  we  advaiictni  they  iui-reaae^l  in  nam- 
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bers  iiDtil  it  neemed  as  though  iu  places  one  conld  no  longer  advance  through  them.  It  was  simply  full 
of  dog  salmon  in  all  stages,  from  those  in  but  a  short  time  from  the  sea  to  the  spent  and  dying.  There 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  and  other  thousands  dead  on  the  banks  or  floating  down  with 
the  current.  Thoy  struggled  over  riflles  only  a  few  inches  deep  and  when  disturbed  dashed  about, 
frequently  throwing  themselves  bodily  on  shore.  We  followed  the  stream  about  two  miles  and  it 
seemed  in  places  as  though  we  were  wading  in  salmon;  they  would  often  strike  one's  leg  with  consid- 
erable force,  swim  between  (me's  feet,  and  in  walking  we  at  times  stepped  on  them,  and  frecpiently 
touched  them  witli  the  foot.  But  what  a  change  had  come  over  these  iish  from  the  time  thev  first 
entered!  Those  that  were  spent,  and  some  that  had  not  spawned,  were  in  all  stages  of  decay, 
repulsive-looking  objects,  all  dying,  some  in  their  last  struggles.  The  flesh  of  many  was  deeply  gashed 
as  though  decaying,  the  fins  frayed  and  torn,  the  skin  gone  in  places  showing  dirty  and  sickly-looking 
yellow  flesh,  skin  hanging  in  shreds  from  the  head,  jaws  heavily  ho(»ked  in  the  males,  teeth  prominent, 
body  thin  and  emaciated.  The  water  was  polluted  and  had  a  bad  smell  which  was  intensified  by  the 
stench  from  the  decaying  salmon  on  the  beach.  Those  in  the  last  stages  when  turned  over  had  hardly 
the  strength  to  right  themselves.  I  had  my  trout  gear  with  me  and  there  were  plenty  of  trout 
hanging  around  the  salmon,  the  more  vigorous  of  which,  divining  their  purpose,  would  frequently  dart 
at  them,  but  the  sight  of  the  fish  and  the  stream  quelled  my  fishing  ardor  and  the  gear  was  not  put 
in  service. 

We  kicked  a  large  number  of  salmon  out  on  the  banks  and  hooked  others  out  with  sticks,  and 
examined  them.  My  first  surprise  was  that  the  males  were  largely  in  excess,  and  whatever  the  condi- 
tion, with  few  exceptions,  even  those  nearest  death  Iia<l  milt.  Of  the  females,  th**  greatest  number 
were  full  of  eggs,  separatrd  and  ready  to  flow,  not  only  those  that  were  still  vigorous,  but  including 
many  in  the  last  stages,  fish  that  certainly  no  longer  had  strength  for  nest-bnilding.  These  fish  when 
kicked  out  would  void  somr  of  their  eggs,  and  when  pressed  along  the  belly  would  shoot  their  eggs 
in  gre.'it  jets.  In  a  few  instances  wo  found  dead  fish  on  the  banks  that  had  spawn  in  them.  I  did  not 
understand  these  conditions  then  and  do  not  now.  My  impression  was  that  the  salmon  arrived  on 
the  spawning-ground  in  ripening  condition,  performed  its  natural  function,  declined,  decayed,  and 
died.  But  here  were  fish,  and  many  of  them  not  more  than  a  few  days,  some  indeed  lumrs,  from 
death,  that  were  full  of  spawn.  They  w«Te  on  the  spawning-ground,  for  the  bottom  of  the  stream  was 
in  holes  and  ridges,  made  so  by  the  nests. 

On  August  2.i  1  spent  a  day  on  a  humpback  stream  in  Prince  William  Sound. 
The  stream  is  a  very  small  one,  not  more  tluin  1.")  feet  wide,  and  did  not  carry  mnch 
water,  though  tliere  were  many  deep  pot  lioles.  This  stream,  in  places,  seemed  to  be 
pa<!ked  solidly  with  humpbacks,  all  struggling  to  ascend.  In  places  where  the  wnter 
tiowed  over  riffles,  not  over  an  inch  or  two  deep,  they  seemed  to  rise  oat  of  the  water  and 
would  wriggle,  moviog  rapidly,  for  a  distance  of  10  to  15  feet,  until  deeper  water  was 
reached.  At  the  mouth  of  the  stream  I  kicked  out  40  or  50  fish  and  examined  them. 
The  males  were  hook  jawed  and  humped,  but  all  were  bright  colored  and  vigorous  fish ; 
yet  upon  pressure  the  milt  flowed  readily  in  the  males  and  the  eggs  were  separated  in 
the  females,  some  of  the  eggs  being  voided  in  landing  on  the  lianks;  yet  these  fish  were 
evidently  just  entering  the  stream. 

Near  the  bead  of  the  stream  I  was  much  interested  in  observing  the  spawning. 
A  female  was  over  a  so  called  neat,  which  was  an  excavation  in  the  gravel,  of  ayipar- 
ently  roandedformandquitelarge— I  should  say  nearly  4  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
deep.  The  female  remained  over  the  nest,  but  occasionally  turned  from  it  to  drive 
off  what  seemed  to  be  one  of  her  own  sex ;  the  favorite  male  was  near  by,  but  he 
was  more  busily  employed  in  keeping  at  a  distance  a  number  of  male  intruders.  This 
male  every  minute  or  two  would  ri.se  to  the  surface,  and  half  out  of  the  water  would 
flap  sideways  on  the  surface  as  if  beating  the  waterj  at  other  times  he  would  descend 
to  the  bottom  and  seem  to  chafe  his  belly  on  the  gravel.  A  small  pebble  thrown  in 
the  water  did  not  disturb  them,  but  a  larger  stone  thrown  with  a  splash  over  the  nest 
sent  all  scurrying  away,  the  female  darting  back  very  warily  after  a  few  minutes  and 
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occupying  lier  place  over  the  iiest,  followed  later  by  the  male.  At  a  second  nest  a 
female  held  the  position  against  all  intruders,  male  or  female;  anyfiah  approaching 
within  6  feet  was  attacked. 

Cannerymen  and  fishermen  in  Alaska  all  agree  that  hardly  any  two  streams  in 
the  Territory  carry  exactly  the  same  redflsh  or  other  species  of  salmon,  but  the  redflsh 
is  the  only  one  that  receives  much  attention,  the  others  being  taken  incidentally. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  slight  diSierence  in  general  form,  color,  and  texture  which 
fishermen  recognize,  as  well  as  a  large  difference  in  weight.  Upon  this  hangs  the 
idea  persisted  in  by  many  fishermen,  that  salmon  do  return  to  their  parent  stream; 
and  if  the  differences  mentioned  do  exist,  the  theory  based  upon  them  must  have  great 
weight.  I  have  never  beeii  able  to  detect  the  variations  iu  form,  etc.,  except  the 
well-kuowii  changes  which  take  place  in  each  fish  from  the  time  it  arrives  from  the 
ocean  outil  death  overtakes  it  on  the  spawning-gronnds,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
difference  tu  the  quality,  fish  from  certain  streams  l)cing  considered  better  than  others. 
For  instance,  the  best  redtish  iu  Alaska  are  said  to  be  the  Chilkat  redfish,  iu  that  they 
are  more  delicate  iu  flavor  and  more  oily. 


^jpi 


There  are  undoubted  and  uudisputed  differences  in  iivernge  weight,  and  so  well 
known  is  the  weight  of  redtish  that  run  in  different  streams  that  coutiacts  are  made 
and  prices  paid  iiccordingly;  for  while  the  number  of  fish  required  to  pack  a  case 
varies,  it  prsWiticaUy  remains  the  same  for  each  stream  from  year  to  year. 

As  extremes  of  weight,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Quadra  stream  carries  S-pound 
redflsh,  while  Necker  sti-eam  (about  'Avt  miles  south  of  Sitka,  »\\  Baraiiof  Island)  has 
redfish' averaging  about  24  x>ounds  in  weight.  These  are  not  accidental  runs,  but 
people  who  have  fished  these  streams  for  years  assert  that  each  year  these  streams 
have  the  same  fish  witli  little  or  no  variation.  It  is  probable  that  the  fish  vary  more 
ill  the  same  stream  than  is  stated.  At  Karluk  the  early  run  usually  consists  of  fish 
from  14  to  li)  and  even  as  high  as  IT  to  the  case,  but  as  the  season  advances  they 
come  down  to  12. 

At  all  places  visited  by  the  Albalross  inquiries  were  made  as  to  whether  spent 
salmon  had  ever  been  seen  returning  to  the  sea,  and  the  usnal  reply  was  that, 
with  the  exception  of  king  salmon  and  steelheads,  they  all  died  at  the  headwaters 
after  spawuing.  Some  of  the  cannery  superintendents  whose  opinions  were  obtained 
bad  fished  iu  Alaska  twelve  to  fifteen  years;  others  were  men  interested  iu  the  Qsh- 
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eries  who  bad  live<1  permaneutly  id  Alaska  for  teu  or  more  years.  In  one  instance  a 
canueryman  bad  set  nets  to  take  returning  spent  salmon,  but  never  caught  a  single 
fish.  At  the  ofRce  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  in  the  presence  of  six  or  eight 
cannery  superintendents,  the  same  question  was  propoiinde<J,  wheu  one  of  them,  from  a 
Bering  Sea  cannery,  said  heba<l  seen  spent  salmon  returning  to  the  sea.  Upou  closer 
inquiry,  however,  it  was  learned  that  the  current  at  this  locality  was  very  strong  and 
bad  swept  the  weakened  and  emaciated  fish  down,  hut  that  they  were  heading 
upstream.  I  bave  personally  seen  both  humpback  and  dog  salmon  swept  downstream 
by  the  current  to  salt  water,  hnt  they  died,  nevertbeless.  1  bave  im  doubt  that  all 
species  of  salmoD,  except  some  king  salmon  and  steelbead  trout,  die  after  spawning, 
and  I  believe  that  if  directly  after  spawning  tliey  were  transferred  to  salt  water  they 
would  also  die. 

Oneof  tbe  greatest  sources  of  destruction  to  the  redlish,and,  in  tact,  to  all  salmon, 
are  the  trout,  both  the  UoUy  Vardcn  (Salveliniix  mtilmti)  and  tbe  cut-throat  {Salmo 
mifkhii).    Early  tn  the  spring,  or  shortly  before  the  redlisb  commence  to  run,  the  Dolly 
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Vardeu  comes  to  the  month  of  a  stream  and  iwaits  tbe  salmon,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  cut-throat  comes  down  tbe  stream  to  brackish  water  to  welcome  the  new  arri- 
vals; together  these  two  follow  the  salmon  to  tlie  spawning-beds.  The  Dolly  Varden 
is  usually  found  wherever  tJie  "^ilnion  is,  of  whatever  species;  the  cut-throat  more 
rarely.  On  the  spawning-grounds  wlieii  the  ripe  fish  dejiosit  their  eggs,  the  trout 
consume  them  in  immense  numbers,  Tbe  Dolly  Yiirden  has  been  seen  to  take  the 
salmon  eggs  as  they  were  dropped.  The  salmon  know  these  egg  desti-oyers  and  will 
frequently  dart  at  tbe  trout,  but  the  latter  are  quicker  in  their  movements  and  get 
away  without  injury. 

The  next  great  destroyer  of  the  redflsh  eggs  is  the  humpback  salmon.  When  these 
fish  bave  access  to  the  redfish  spawn ing-gronuds,  they  will  Bpa\n]  over  tbe  redfish 
oests.  Tbe  humpback  arrives  later  than  tbe  redfish,  and  in  building  its  nest  the  red- 
flsh eggs  are  flung  about,  disturbed,  and  destroyed.  (Jsnally  humpbacks  are  present 
in  nearly  all  streams,  though  they  can  nut  ascend  some  that  are  oi)en  to  redfish, 
because  tbe  latter  are  more  vigorous  and  can  surmount  obstacles  that  the  former  can 
not.  In  such  cases  the  humpbiu;k  spawns  in  tbe  lower  courses  of  tbe  stream  in  pools 
and  eddies — in  fact,  often  in  brackisli  water  and  on  banks  of  sand  and  gravel  that  are 
exposed  at  low  water,  where  the  eggs  are  of  course  lost. 
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(><!«tiirxlii{(  tier  pl»<«  ovfT  tiie  nent,  followed  lat«r  by  the  male.  At  a  necond  nest  a 
Temale  b«l«l  the  iwflitioti  nf^itittt  all  ititrnderH,  male  or  female;  aay  fish  approaching 
within  0  f(!f!t  waft»tla(!ke<l. 

4 'ntinisryineii  and  fiNheriDeii  in  Alanka  all  a^ree  that  hardly  any  two  streams  ia 
tlio  Terrlt<»ry  carry  exactly  the  name  retlllsb  or  other  species  of  fwlmoD,bQt  tberedfish 
is  th«  only  one  that  rei^eiven  much  attention,  the  others  beiog  taken  incidentally. 
It  1h  i»ti(l  thiit  there  is  a  nlight  iliil'erenee  in  general  form,  color,  and  texture  which 
llHliiirmmi  re(H>gni/e,  an  well  ax  a  large  difference  in  weight  Upon  this  hangs  the 
Idea  iKirHJstwl  In  by  many  tlsbermen,  that  salmon  do  returo  to  their  parent  stream; 
and  If  UiedilTeninites  meiitioneil  do  exist,  the  theory  based  upoa  them  must  have  great 
weight,  i  have  never  been  able  to  detect  tlie  variations  in  form,  etc.,  except  the 
well-known  chiingoH  whlcb  tfikc  place  in  each  flsh  from  the  time  it  arrives  from  the 
mwait  niiHI  deatli  overtaken  it  on  the  spawn ing-gronnds,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
din'erenee  In  the  i|iiality,  Dsb  from  certain  streams  being  twnsidered  better  than  others. 
For  histancc,  the  b<>st  redllsh  in  Alaska  are  said  to  be  theOfailkat  redfish,  in  that  they 
are  tiiort*  ilolicatu  in  llavor  and  iiiorc  oily. 


Th«>re  im*  iindoiil>te<l  mid  iuuliH])ute<1  dilfereuoes  in  average  weight,  and  so  well 
kiinwti  In  tlit>  wt'ighl  of  redllsh  that  run  in.dilferent  streams  that  L-ontracts  are  made 
and  prit'ps  paid  lu'cordiiiglyi  for  while  the  number  of  ttsh  required  to  pack  a  case 
viU'Um.  II  priu'llt-ally  roniiiiiis  the  same  for  ww.h  stream  from  year  to  year. 

As  o\tr«MUOs  of  weight,  it  amy  bo  moiitioned  that  Quadra  stream  carries  8-pound 
itHlUsh,  while  Noeker  stix'am  (HlK>ut  Xi  miles  south  of  Sitka,  on  Bantnof  Island)  has 
ihhUIsU 'avvrugiiiK  about  'Jj  istiimU  in  weight.  Those  are  not  accidental  runs,  but 
IHHtple  who  bavo  llshed  those  streams  for  years  itssert  that  each  yeitr  these  streams 
havo  tho  siinio  ttsh  with  little  or  m>  variation.  It  is  probable  that  the  fish  vary  more 
in  llio  Miniio  stream  than  is  alati-tl.  At  Karluk  tho  etirly  run  usuully  consists  of  fish 
t\-m\\  14  to  l.t  and  ovoii  iis  high  as  17  to  tho  ease,  but  as  the  season  advances  they 
oome  down  b>  I'J. 

At  all  plapos  visitvil  by  the  AllHttrvss  iutiuirios  were  nmde  as  to  whether  spent 
imliuiui  hail  o\Tir  l>oou  s(h>ii  rotorniug  to  the  se;!,  and  the  usual  reply  was  that, 
with  tho  exeoptioti  of  king  salmon  nnd  stoellieails,  they  all  died  at  the  headwaters 
attor  s|tawuiiig.  S»*nio  of  llie  cannery  su|>orintendeuts  whose  opinions  were  obtained 
bad  Itshcti  in  .Vlaska  Iwolvo  (o  tiftcou  year$;  others  were  men  interested  in  the  fish- 
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eries  who  bad  liral  perauDfmtly  in  Abwlnt  ft*r  (mi  m  mnn'  ri^rs.  T)i  nvif  iiistnniM'  ii 
csmterymaii  ttMil  ser  iteis  t<>  tkke  remminp  cpcnt  s^tmim,  Imi  novt'r  i*snpht  n  siiipV* 
fish.  At  ti«-  offioe  of  tiif  Ataskit  I'Snker^' Af>f>nci»Hnii.  in  thi-  iirpsenw  rtf  six  or  piplil 
cannery  saperistaidente.  tiif  NUBf  «)nr!itirai  «-MSftmT<oiirw1(kij.^hr'ii  oiioof  thi>t«,  from  « 
Beriiijr  Sea caimert. said  bi-  had  mmui  siw-nt  mtmni!  Tftnrninjr  i'>  the  i>m»,  Tpon  otrtSM 
iuqnirr.  howevei.  it  vas  leariNMi  liiat  the  carrcni  at  tt)i>  loo»lit\  'mis  v<*r\-  utrunc  oml 
had  Bw«pi  tltt-  weakened  ami  emaciaml  fish  down.  l»ni  ih»t  thej  irpn'  hi»a<1inp 
a]i6tream.  I  havt-  pernoually  neeii  boili  hnmphiick  i»nil  dop  sHlmi^ii  swppt  (lownstronni 
by  tbe  cmrein  wi  salt  water,  tini  they  died.  nev-CTtheless,  I  hsvf  iin  doiil>i  tlmt  nil 
B}>ecieB  of  salmou.  except  eome  kin^  ftatmon  and  sreelhetM]  tmnu  die  nflor  )t|«»n-iiius. 
and  I  l»elievf  thai  if  directly  after  epawnittg  they  wenx-  traTisiVrroil  to  wit  ^mt^r  th«\\' 
would  also  dit:. 

One  ofthf  •iruarafit  Konreei^  of  deRtrtictioti  t/itlie  rf^dirsli.Hiit).  in  facut.iaii  sulnion, 
are  the  tront.  both  tbe  ])oliy  Vardeu  .S»lr>Unmi  mulmn)  mid  the  ciitthn^al  [Jfntmo 
wtt/liMi.    Early  iu  tht-  spring,  or  bIkhUt  Iwiore  the  rcdtisli  oonimeTirc  to  nm,  the  W'-Wy 
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Varden  comes  to  tbe  month  of  a  stream  and  await<<  the  salmon,  and  alvnit  llic  Hnm»> 
time  the  cat-throat  comes  do«Ti  the  Btream  to  braokisb  wafer  to  weh-ome  the  new  mri 
vals;  together  these  two  follow  the  salmon  to  the  sitawning  Ixsis,  The  Dolly  \' anion 
19  uBually  foand  wherever  the  salmoa  is,  of  whatever  spe<^ies;  Hie  rut  <Im>i>t  m«n> 
rarely.  On  the  epawniuy-grounds,  when  the  rii<e  fish  ileixtNJt  (heir  cgtfs,  the  ti-ont 
consume  them  in  immense  numbers.  The  Dolly  Varden  bn«  been  seen  to  InUe  the 
Salmon  eggs  as  they  were  dropi>ed.  The  salmon  know  these  I'-gg  de!>t coyern  and  will 
frequently  dart  at  the  tront,  but  tbe  latter  are  quieker  in  their  movementn  mid  jivt 
away  without  injury. 

The  next  great  destroyer  of  the  reclfish  eg^siHtho  hiiinpbnck  nalnion.  When  I  bone 
fish  have  access  to  the  red  Ash  spawning- grounds,  they  will  npiiwii  over  1lii<  ri>dlUli 
nests.  The  humpback  arrives  later  than  the  redllsb,  and  in  ImilditiK  itn  ncft  llin  red- 
t\ah  eggs  are  Hung  about,  disturbed,  and  dostruyed.  llNiuilly  hiiinpliiw^kH  are  prenimt 
in  nearly  all  streams,  though  they  can  not  ascend  some  tlial  nri;  open  lo  nMldsIt, 
because  the  latter  are  more  vigorous  and  can  suriiionnt  obntaolpH  Mutt  thp  IfifiMMf  citti 
not.  In  such  cases  the  humpback  spawns  in  the  lower  noiirHen  or  the  ntreaui  Iti  |ii>uIh 
and  eddies — in  fact,  often  in  brackish  water  and  nii  bankH  ol'  mind  und  gravis]  thiii  mo 
exposeil  at  low  water,  where  the  eggs  are  of  course  iont. 
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ESTABLISHMENT   OP   SALMON   CANNERIES   IN   ALASKA. 

An  it  will  be  DecewMry  in  this  refiort  to  refer  fr«r|QCDtIy  to  the  eommerriiil  organi- 
zatifinn  doing  a  tnitnum-i<ackinf;  bnitinesa  in  Alaiikn,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  (rive  a  short  acconnt  of  the  growth  of  thi.-*  imliutiy,  in  ord«r  that  tlie  references 
may  he  properly  andeii<too(l,  althongh  an  account  of  each  cannery  wilt  be  hereafter 
given. 

Tbe  ftnit  eanneriei*  in  Aliuka  were  at  KlairalE  and  Old  Sitka,  both  bnilt  in  the 
npringof  1H7>^.  At  the  former  place  the  North  Pacific  Trading  and  Pacliing  C'oni- 
jiany  erected  their  plant,  made  n  pack  tliat  year,  and  hare  done  so  evefy  year  since. 
At  the  latter  place  the  Cntting  Packing  Company  commenced  operationii.  and,  after 
making  two  packn  (ISTS  and  187!<)  the  cannery  was  clnaed.  In  1S82  its  available 
machinery  waa  moveil  to  Cook  Inlet  by  tlie  Alaska  Packing  Company  of  California, 
and  there  atilize<l  in  a  cannery  boilt  that  year  at  Knssilof^  now  known  as  the  Arctic 
P'ishing  Company. 
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Transport  ship  at  Cbiicnik. 

No  additions  were  made  to  the  Alaska  canneries  until  1883,  when  the  cannery 
,)iiHt  meiitioneil  was  built  and  the  first  cannery  on  tbe  Earlnk  River  appeared,  built 
nnd  operated  Ity  Smith  &  Hirsch,  and  now  knowti  as  the  plant  of  the  Karlak  Packing 
( 'ompany. 

The  year  1883  saw  tlirc«  additions — Pyramid  Harbor  Packing  Company,  Ohilkat 
['licking  Company,  and  VaiKt  Fox.  Packing  Company,  all  in  southeast  Alaska.  In 
18M4  the  llrst  cannery  in  Bering  Sea,  the  An-.tic  Packing  Company,  on  the  Nashagak 
lUver,  commenced  operationK,  followed  in  188G  by  the  Bristol  Bay  Canning  Compiiny 
and  the  Alaska  Packing  Company,  botli  at  Nusbagak.  In  the  year  1S87  one  more 
cannery  wiih  added  to  the  list,  tlint  of  tbe  Aberdeen  Packing  Company,  on  the  Sttkine 
Kiver,  in  sontlienst  Alaska.  During  tbe  same  year  tbe  plnntof  the  Cnpe  Fos  Packing 
Compatiy  was  moved  f)  Tongass  Narrows  and  operated  under  the  name  of  tbe 
Tongass  Packing  Comi>any. 
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CANNERY  AT  BOCA  DE  QUADRA, 


SALMON  SALTERY  ON 


Oil  Di»*f  tiia  tt)illi\wug.  mliSiUiuiidil  c.ti^M«itiitt«s  ^*tii^  Uii  <^i^QU.:  VMv^  ^vimou 
Fjif&ini5:iHiitHrur<iiiin[)itti^,.iiitj  Ili>ui|i^v^>^ifiilm>¥>ii  AUwJiii»;.  V«4^t^itWiKlf>if<liiMii  Vwu^Wi^X? 
alt  BmnynBgii*  Blv{w;.  -juunUtiui^  JkIli»>iiUi:  Xv/iit^Ui^i^  Ij^N^liiW^  Vv^i^^HU^v  ^Mi  ^^MaJ,  VwK 
Iitoi;:  KL#ifiuikEfUuiiin^iCom(iiwJiy  iwini  ^Ifea,t}iM#;  t^lWinJlJv  li'i^i^^^  <i^^4\  ^n^^^:  <^\iuvws^ 
\mi^  -dOt  ^LmMu  KLufiifcft.  toftnim£;.  AnvOuu*  &^^*^^?*^  VV«^W^)>(%.  v.i,t|  I^um>W,  ¥*K>^  *KJMil'iJi, 

tlie  pcnMiK'  to#»  tiftn^  JLlkjsfcui  ^yiHwuwii  ^ii!!?4>wtv«k  awA  iji*  li^SiSi^  ^l|i«<Ni«^  WijSisi  i^  ti"<M'^tM»'^'  i,^Vi^v<^^v  vJ^i 

J^«^Arff(efeW?  AUtmJbn::  ^^}>ssi  I'lRiJiiiinA^  jauhI  't\tA*,l|iji|i»^  ^NMi^NiiMi^W  \v^  y^V'^'lVMtMAWi)  'jHv  ; 

Company^  FineslKWjiiterK;;!^:  RahI^U  I^>'  l\ioiiMS^\»M^V'^^>\  ^^^v^K^^^^  ^i(i^\,i^^vU"V»».^^^ 
Caouin^  CompoiiT^  ChiSk;^!  Vilki^^ 

Prince  WiUmm  ^i»ii«l  «t«*l  t V^|*«^^  Khv»':  IVium^mU  'IV^si^^^  A\S^\  Y\^\^\\\^^V\^^\\\x 
Little  Kayak  Island;  IVntnU  AI»Akj*t\inM|MU>\  \M\\^  \\^s\si  \^M\s\\  >^^v^W  ^^v^i.^^ 
Compauy,  Eyak,  Copper  Kiver,  luul  \\\^  \\w\(\\^  ^\^\\\  \\\\^s\\\\^  ^\\\\\\^\\\\.  V-W^^^^ 
Copper  River. 

Kadiak  and  Chignik:  llumo  Parkhiu  CtMU|^ah>,  KiUiuKi  Ali^^tv^^  Um|^v^\h^v-\\V 
Company,  Karlak ;  Arctic  Packing  Compmiy,  A liiak  \U\  i  Kiulu^k  l^U'ki^|;  iHumuu^y, 
Alitak  Bay;  Royal  Packinjr  Company,  Afoynak  Ulanili  Uu&&ian  Auu-vir'au  I'iU-kiMy 
Company,  Afognak  Island ;  Clii'jnik  Hay  (NMnpany,  Chignik  Mavj  f^luuui^^iu  l-iu-kiMti 
Company,  Cbignik  Bay;  Chignik  hay  Pat  king  rniMpaiKV,  C^u^aik  l»a\  ;  W  vi^ii^vH 
Alaska  Company,  Ozernoi,  Ahmka  PcninHulai  'riiin  Pojiii  l%iiiklM^  (^UMi(4M(.\,  TIUM 
Point,  Alaska  Peninsula. 

The  cannery  of  the  Alanka  Iniprovcuu'ht  i'(iin|mny,  at  Ivarhikj  vv.tb  haili  aiMl 
ready  for  operation  in  18<S8,  but  dm  Iohh  of  tlio  .hiliit  I'uril)  llio  i:aiuii;r}  iiU\\h  ^Hih  *\\\ 
the  season's  outlit  on  board,  kept  the  cannciy  rhicittd,  ainl  iUti  hiol  \m^U  wa.^  Ihi:ii^luii^ 
made  in  1889. 

In  1888  there  were  17  cauncricH  in  opi'iarjon  in  Ahibka  wilh  ii<*  MUlput  ai  41^,1  \fi 
cases,  and  in  1880  there  were  37  caiin<^ric«  with  an  oiUpiit  ttt  7H,PJ<>  tjatsi;*^.  J\vi;  n^nv 
cauineries  were  added  to  the  lust  in  IH90  -Oi*.</ige  W.  Hnmii,iii  Hntif-iUii]  iU^ifU  h^lcij 
julk!  the  cannery  of  the  Metlakahtla  induhtrja)  Company,  in  tufniiicuhi  A^^^ku.  h} 
1^1  only  one  new  cannery,  that  of  the  lUtnn^  ^>ea  J^a/king  Ci/iijjyiiijy,  ut  li^a^^hik^ 
Beiing  Sea,  was  added,  while  several  oj>eiated  the  >4'ar  if^cvujuii  wcic  ch^i&eiij  ajjd  j^^ 
a  lew  other  cases  thei-e  was  a  consolidation  of  ihUn't,i4i.  Jn  JM^'ji  and  JfciV'i  tii^iic  vvufe 
a  f ui'ther  consolidation  of  cannery  inU-Kc^ts,  and  in  ihAj  JutUi  y^i^i  vnc  aiidjii^ijui 
cttuuerj'  was  oi>ex*ated^  that  of  the  H  ume  (fanning  and  'j'j  a/diuj^j^  <  '<>njpajjy ,  in  'yungljcix^i^i 
li»}\  near  Kai'luk.  There  were  juo  new  4'.auu4^ies  budl  in  Jij'J^,  Out  in  ji&V'>  twv  nivic 
were  in  uperatiou  at  JS'aknek,  in  J>erin^  iS-a,  tlie  A j otic  J^aikinj^  Cvnjpany  aitd  Liw 
j^takuek  Packing  Company. 

In  181H>  the  I'ollowiug  juew  couipauie^  were  in  opfjaition  : 

mmtti^iust  Alatsku:  (Quadra  Packin]^  <^iDpauy.  iu  Aliuk  Aiuj,  iU^v^i  Uc  V.^*ulAa: 
-PiMsihc  Bteam  Whaling  Company,  Jiunter  A^a-y. 

Kadiak  Inland:   Uganuk  Pishing  ^Station.  I.g;aiiuk  i:^a»y. 

AUufha  I*mUfutula:  Hume  JBititherfc^  ^  Jiuiuc.  Chij^mk  ba.v  :  Pivcila  *^Uaui  Whaiuig 
Compftiuy.  Chii^uik  Jbay. 

b^iiqi  ^!>ea:  Point  Rolierit;  Packing  Company,  at  Koj^i^iun^,  Kvichak  iCivi^j  ; 
U|:^*$iiik  Piahiiig  Station.  Tgashik  River. 
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In  1897  two  more  canneries  were  added — Hame  Brothers  &  Hume  and  the  Pacific 
Steam  Whaling  Compaoy,  both  at  Uy ak  Bay,  Kadiak  Island. 

The  fore^ing  account  gives  briefly  the  dates  of  the  bnildiDg  of  the  caoQeries  in 
Alaska.  After  1891  several  of  the  canneries  were  consolidated,  a  few  were  burnt, 
some  were  dismantled,  and  the  available  machinery  utilized  in  the  constrnction  of 
plants  in  more  favorable  localities,  and  in  some  instances  the  sites  were  entirely 
abandoned.  The  large  increase  in  canneries  in  1S8S  more  than  doubled  the  pack  for 
that  year  over  that  of  1887,  and  the  addition  of  twenty  more  canneries  in  1889 
increased  the  pack  for  that  year  and  for  the  two  years  following  to  nearly  double  the 
quantity  packed  in  1888.  The  market  became  glutted,  and  in  order  to  reduce  the 
output  a  consolidation  of  interests  followed.  This  was  not  very  difficult,  as  a  few 
individuals  controlled  a  large  number  of  the  canneries.  One  firm  in  San  Francisco 
alone  controlled  six  canneries,  with  an  output  in  ISSd  of  155,118  cases;  others  con- 
trolled several. 


Cannery  at  Cbilkat. 

In  1890  the  three  canneries  at  Obiguik  combined  under  an  operating  agreement 
known  as  the  Ghignik  Bay  Combination,  under  which  the  plant  of  the  Cbignik  Bay 
Company  was  operated,  the  three  canneries  sharing  the  expense  wid  dividing  the 
output  equally.  This  arrangement  remained  in  force  during  the  seasons  of  1890  and 
1891.  Its  evident  success  in  1890  probably  led  to  the  local  combinations  on  Kadiak 
Island  in  1891,  and  then  to  the  association  which  now  exists. 

The  large  packs  during  this  period  and  the  glutted  market  caused  the  cannery 
interests  to  devise  some  scheme  to  meet  the  conditions.  The  combination  at  Cbignik 
in  1890  permitted  the  pack  to  be  made  there  at  a  lower  rate  and,  as  previously  stated, 
it  was  continued  in  1891.  The  same  year  (1891)  the  canneries  at  Karluk,  Uyak,  and 
Afognak  entered  a  combination  under  the  name  of  the  Karluk  Biver  Fisheries,  under 
which  it  was  agreed  that  each  cannery  should  have  a  quota  of  fish  from  the  several 
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tocalitiee,  based  upou  the  avera^  pifoks  of  eiwh  cauuery  i»  lt^89  uiul  ISlHl.  Th^ 
estimated  pack  for  the  oanaeries  interesteil  was  plaottl  at  :!^,UO(t  i<a.-4os,  uml  ii^HMk  ihiit 
estimate  the  apportioomeut  of  the  work  at  each  oaiiuery  was  luatle.  TiiUm'  thiit 
agreement  fonr  of  the  eight  canneries  were  i-Ioset],  their  iiuota  beiii);  paoktnl  in  the 
other  fonr  canneries  as  follows,  viz,  that  of  the  Koyal  at  the  Kavink,  of  the  Art>tio  at 
the  Eodiak,  of  the  Aleutian  Islamls  at  the  Hume,  anil  of  the  liuAsiau-Atiieiieuii  at 
the  Alaska  Improvement. 

Id  the  summer  of  1891  the  Ko<]iak  Faekiuj:  Oompauy*  autl  the  Aivtio  I'lkukiitK 
Company,  both  at  Alitak  Bay,  also  had  a  mutual  aj:rvt'meut  nuder  wbit^li  tmly  one 
eannery,  the  Arctic,  was  operated,  the  quota  of  tlsli  of  ttio  Kmllitk  belug  {utt^kcfl 
in  the  Arctic  cannery.  By  these  combinatioua  tho  ftill  park  of  tho  Kurhik  distihit 
was  made  in  half  the  namber  of  oanneries  and  the  expense  of  ]Mwkint;  very  iionsidei'- 
ably  reduced. 


dutk,  Cbiipilk. 


In  September,  1H91,  the  Alaska  PackerH'  Associatioii  wait  formed  to  dlHpoKe  of  thu 
unsold  salmon  of  that  season's  pack  (some  3<t.'t,000  chhuh),  ami  tivu  truttUH-H  w-m 
appointed  to  manage  tbe  business.  This  association  was  not  iiicor[iorat4'^,  und  uxjiliiid 
after  the  salmon  wei'e  sold. 

The  successful  operation  of  these  arraut^cnients  li^l,  in  WM,  tit  iin  mTnuifuitiut  in 
which  nearly  all  (thirty  one)  of  the  cannerie»  Joinetl,  entering  under  Ui<:  name  of  the 
Alaska  Packing  (not  Packers')  Association,  for  the  pur[H)Mt  of  leuHJnt;  ami  o[»i:raliii|j 
and  therefore  controlling  the  canneries  and  reducing  the  AlaKka  \nu:k  for  that  yi-nr, 
it  beingfonnd  too  great  for  the  market'it  demaudH.  All  the  cunnerieit  iu  ojierating 
condition  in  1892  were  meml>ers  of  this  association  exi;«pt  the  fotlffwJng,  vix:  Mel- 


*  Tboagli  the  presmt  approved  ■jwlliug  wf  tlj«  li: 
tbe  fomrer  tpeUiDg  Kodisk. 


in  III  ttii»  utlniui  in  Kixliiik,  tlut  iwfujfMuy  »(«iiu 


ill 
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l»lE;Uitlt>  EwliMicrukl  Conxiamj,  M  M«(lakAkckk;'BoiMo*  Ftdki^aad  Traiine  Cvatpaay . 
mT«m  R»>;  EMiaaoff  F^kia^  Cmupaar.  ikG  Red&.ik  Baj:  CkiHut  Caaaia;  C»«iiaB7T 

M  rynkatut  B^ulMr;  Atk^k:*  Iiu{Hwr«B»it  Campatrnj.  at  Kartsk.  aad  the  Bert^  Sea 

<liRCru'HiWtt  (W  The  buc^ta  o^  aim  l^>f  ra^  1>)M^  c-.k^<e4  [itti>k«d  ia  I'^Ot.  and  iW  |>n>4ts 

fliiK'xrse  fM(A:.4.    Of  tti«  -U  euiQ«ne».  i^  wne  opcraMt)  by  the  adiMcBUi^a.  wltik  the 
ACk««r»  ««r«  dnMtvi.  (iM  Aboiu  park  S^ag  i«dwe<)  ocw-baUL 


ftUm,  vimt]]  Hliauuflr  uwd  in  tuwttig  finlinic  Iwate  Mid  sMliDg  n 


i.  Ohii^ik. 


Thf.  ytvtx  IHaa  ItiDitd  lin-  AlaNkn  I'actcrs'  JU<MtcuUJou  organined  and  iiHyirporatod 
'Ffilirtua?*  t*,.  Tbifl  aMHxa^itJot]  tms  £jruied  from  the  r-anseries  tliat  Lad  .joined  lite 
AliMliA  T'lutthic  AKMxdattJUU  of  1^92,  «xciei>t  tlie  Pacific  St«ain  Whaling  Company, 
at  Pi'iui*  Wflljiui)  Simud.  and  tbe  P«iiiiiRnla  Trading  and  Fis>iing  Oompajiy,  tht 
laJlfT^d  CKiiiutry  liaviug  l«»u  luuved  frunt  Little  Eayak  Island  to  thtt  Copper  Riitn' 
I»filtaiu  Ifm. 

The  aprtiwiMiiitof  l*ffl3  wan  Kiuiitai-  t<i  that  of  18!t2,  except  that  the  amonatof 
jiruflt  van  taktsii  iiiUi(!<*UKidMrat»ni,iii  »ldititiiilothe]iroliabJe  averagreqnaotity  vhidi 
(uiuld  be  paclittd  at  the  diffennit  ]><tiut£.  This  vas  s&b.iect  to  adja^^ient  for  ejich 
dittrjil  aiiO  uu  arUtraf}' rule  van  foDow«d.  Each  cAnDerii' CDtei-ing  the  associatioii 
HUM  oltligHd  to  pori-liitHe  uu  additioua]  aiuunut  of  t^tock  equaling  two  thirds  of  tbe 
iiutul*«i  <tf  Bharen  rwwjvnd  \iy  il  for  its  plant;  that  is,  a  company  which  Tecei\-«d  1,500 
ttluinw  fur  it«  platil  wa»i  reqairtM]  to  jmrchase  1,000  shares  additional.  The  money 
recwived  from  thin  niite  erf'  extra  utock  vat;  ii«*d  as  ■working  cApital.  Xo  shares  were 
Hold  to  the  geueral  imblu:,  the  ovuere  of  cauueries  sabscribing  f<>T  the  ftill  amoant. 
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The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  is  the  largest  canning  operator  in  Alaska.  Of 
the  29  canneries  operated  in  1897, 17  belonged  to  this  association,  with  an  output  of 
669,494  cases,  or  nearly  74  per  cent  of  the  total  pack,  while  the  other  12  canneries 
packed  239,584  cases,  or  26  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  17  operating  canneries  the 
association  had  as  reserves  8  other  establishments,  besides  several  in  a  dismantled 
condition  which  have  not,  however,  been  abandoned. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company  has  increased  the  number  of  its  canneries 
during  the  past  two  years.  In  1889  the  company  built  and  operated  a  cannery  at 
Eyak,  Prince  Wdliam  Sound;  in  1893  it  controlled  the  plant  of  the  Peninsula  Trading 
and  Fishing  Company  in  the  Copper  River  Delta.  In  1896  it  built  and  operated  a 
cannery  at  Hunter  Bay,  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  another  at  Chignik  Bay,  Alaska 
Peninsula.  In  1897  a  cannery  was  built  and  o|)erated  in  Uyak  Bay,  Kadiak  Island, 
and  cannery  buildings  were  erected  at  Kcnai,  Cook  Inlet.  Machinery  will  probably 
be  installed  in  the  latter  rea<ly  for  operation  in  1898.* 

SALTING  SALMON. 

Redfisli  are  salted  only  in  localities  like  Bristol  Bay,  where  a  large  run  sometimes 
taxes  the  cannery  facilities,  when  tlie  surplus  is  salted,  and  at  Egagak  (Bering  Sea) 
and  Tyonek  (Cook  Inlet),  where  the  run  is  not  large  enough  to  maintain  a  cannery. 
A  few  king  salmon  are  salted  for  private  use  at  canneries  whore  stragglers  are  taken 
in  the  general  catch,  and  at  places  like  Killisncx),  where  a  little  salting  is  done  on 
special  orders. 

The  commercial  sjiltiiig  outside  of  Bering  Sea  consists  chiefly  in  whole  echoes 
and  humpback  bellies.  In  the  latter  the  number  varies  according  to  the  cutting. 
One  saltery  (Ketchikan)  delivered  humpback  bellies  under  contract  to  a  cannery  at 
$3.25  per  half  barrel,  and  tried  to  cut  100  bellies  to  that  measure.  This  product 
should  reach  retailers  on  the  Pacific  coast  at,  say,  $5,  and  if  sold  at  5  cents  per  belly 
would  bring  $8,  making  a  good  profit  for  the  venture  and  a  cheap  fish  for  the 
consumer. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  saltery  statistics.  The  low  price  of  salt 
salmon,  and  the  terms  offered  by  the  canneries  in  the  purchase  of  fresh  fish,  have 
induced  the  men  formerly  engaged  in  salting  to  sell  their  fish  fresh,  the  cannery 
tender  calling  for  them,  and  to  salt  only  those  that  are  not  called  for  in  time,  or  the 
surplus  in  the  event  of  a  large  run.  Small  schooners  frequently  move  from  one  stream 
to  another  when  the  run  is  small  and  salt  a  few  fish  on  board.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
are  more  than  three  or  four  salteries  in  Alaska,  outside  of  Bering  Sea,  that  are  con- 
ducted purely  as  such,  and  these  are  in  remote  places  where  the  catch  is  uncertain  or 
it  is  inconvenient  for  the  cannery  steamer  to  call;  the  others  are  operated  only  to 
make  use  of  the  fish  not  sold  fresh. 

On  account  of  the  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  same  species  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  live  fish  necessary  to  make 
a  barrel  of  salt  salmon,  but  the  following  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  subject: 
A  barrel  of  salt  fish  contains  200  pounds  of  fish  washed  from  the  salting  tub;  1 
barrel  of  redfish  has  from  40  to  52  fish;  cohoes  from  25  to  35;  humpbacks,  from  70 
to  80;  king  salmon,  from  10  to  14.  A  barrel  of  humpback  bellies  represents  from  300 
to  320  fish. 


"The  machinery  was  iiistallecl  and  tho  plant  operated  in  18i)8. 
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FISHERY  AND  CANNERY  ICETHODS. 
THE  FISHERIES. 

The  metboda  employed  in  taking  fish  at  the  fisheries  are  givai  in  detaQ  in  the 
deaeriptions  of  the  canneries  and  stream^^  and  will  (mlj  be  briefij  referred  to  here. 
Each  locality  has  its  own  methods,  obtained  by  experience  and  believed  to  be  the  best. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  localities  where  the  water  is  discolored  giU  nets  are 
nsed,  and  if  the  topographical  conditions  are  favorable  traps  are  added;  wliere  the 
water  is  clear,  drag  seines  give  the  beat  results.  In  soatheast  Alaska  drag  seines  are 
nsed  exclasively  except  at  Ghilkat  and  Wrangell.  Drifting  giU  nets  are  used  in 
Chilkat  Inlet  and  at  Takn  by  the  cannery  fishermen,  while  the  Indians  use  small  nets 
and  gaffs  in  Ghilkat  and  Ghilkoot  rivers,  as  described  under  other  headings.  The 
cannery  at  Wrangell  nses  gill  nets  in  the  fisheries  at  the  month  of  the  Stikine,  bnt  all 
fish  obtained  for  this  cannery  in  other  localities  are  taken  in  drag  seines.  SpAsmodie 
attempts  have  been  made  to  work  traps  in  soatheast  Alaska,  bat  the  results  have  not 
warranted  the  expense.  Gill  nets  and  purse  seines  have  been  tried  in  the  lower 
section,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

The  canneries  in  Prince  William  Sound  fish  the  Copper  River  delta  with  drifting 
gill  nets,  and  the  Prince  William  Sound  streams  with  drag  seines.  In  Cook  Inlet  the 
fishing  is  done  with  drifting  gill  nets,  and  by  traps  at  prominent  points  along  the 
shore  leading  to  the  rivers,  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 

On  Kadiak  Island  drag  seines  are  nsed — a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  report — though  gill  nets  have  been  experimented  with,  and  for  several  years  huge 
floating  traps  have  been  tried  at  Uganuk.  The  fishery  at  Chtgnik  is  carrried  on  prin- 
cipally with  traps,  bat  drag  seines  are  also  nsed  and  formerly  gill  nets,  but  these  are 
not  much  in  vogue  now.    In  Bering  Sea  the  fish  are  taken  in  gill  nets  and  traps. 

Outside  of  soatheast  Alaska  the  fishing  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  canneries; 
that  is,  when  the  cannery  ships  proceefl  to  their  stations  in  early  spring  they  carry 
fishermen  with  whom  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  season.  Occasionally  fresh 
fish  are  bought  from  the  natives;  but  there  are  few  natives,  and  fewer  still  who  care 
to  exert  themselves  beyond  taking  fish  for  their  own  wants,  so  that  the  number  of 
fish  thns  famished  is  extremely  small,  and  the  canneries  can  not  depend  upon  this 
source  of  supply. 

In  southeast  Alaska,  while  each  cannery  has  fishermen  of  its  own,  a  large  part  of 
the  supply  comes  by  purchase  from  native  and  white  fishermen.  These  fisheries  are 
conducted  in  various  ways.  A  saltery  may  have  been  established  by  a  white  man 
near  some  stream  or  streams,  and  a  certain  right  to  the  fishery  is  recognized.  A 
cannery  makes  a  contract  with  him  to  take  all  his  catch  at  a  certain  rate,  the  steamer 
calling  for  the  fish  at  fixed  intervals.  He  employs  his  own  men,  boats,  gear,  etc  Or 
a  cannery  may  supply  natives,  who  claim  to  have  rights  in  a  stream,  with  nets  and 
boats  on  condition  that  they  sell  all  their  catch  to  the  cannery  at  certain  fixed  rates. 
A  third  method  is  for  a  cannery  to  send  its  own  fishermen  into  a  locality  to  do  the 
fishing. 

Many  disputes  arise  concerning  the  fisheries.  A  native,  whose  ancestors  have 
livexl  on  a  certain  stream  for  many  generations,  and  whose  rights  are  respected  by 
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other  natires,  supplies  a  certain  cannery  with  his  catch,  as  possibly  he  has  been 
doing  for  years.  A  riral  cannery  tells  the  natiTe  that  he  most  sell  his  catch  to  It, 
and  that  otherwise  their  men  irill  fish  the  native's  stream.  The  result  is  orertishing, 
complaints,  bad  feeling,  blows,  and  threats  of  bloodshed.  80  fur  as  can  be  learned, 
there  are  now  no  legal  rights  or  title  to  any  lishiDg-groiuids  in  Alaska  except  what 
force  or  strategy  fdroish. 

LABOK    AT   THE   CANNKBIES. 

The  cannery  fishermen  are  nearly  all  foreigners,  the  minority  being  '^  north 
caQntrymen,"  or,  as  they  are  termed,  "  hardheads,^  though  ther«  are  some  tishing  gangs 
comprised  of  what  are  called  "  dagoes,"  consisting  of  Italians,  Greeks,  and  the  like. 
When  these  two  classes  form  different  fishing  gangs  for  the  same  cannery,  the  north- 
coontry  ctew  is  referred  to  as  the  "  white  crew." 


Cutting  raacbine. 

With  the  exception  of  Metlakahtla  and  Klawak,  the  packing  at  all  canneries  is 
done  entirely  by  Chinese,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  labor.  The  canneries  make  a 
contract  with  the  Chinese  controlling  the  labor  at  a  stipulated  amonnt  i>er  case, 
guaranteeing  a  certain  pack.  If  the  gaarant«ed  pack  is  not  made,  tliey  are  paid  as 
though  it  had  been;  if  the  pack  is  orernin,  they  arc  paid  for  the  extras.  They  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  cannery  in  the  ships,  are  given  a  bunk-house  where  they  all 
live,  are  provided  with  water,  fuel,  ami  salt,  and  are  paid  collectively,  Jiccording  to 
contract,  ftom  40  to  46  cents  a  case,  dei>ending  upon  the  location  of  the  cannery  and 
the  facilities  for  packing.  The  Chinese  make  all  the  cans,  receive  the  fish  on  the 
dock,  where  they  are  tossed  into  bins  from  the  boats,  and  do  nil  the  labor  autil  the 
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product  lit  re»]y  for  Bhipment;  iu  other  words,  they  receive  tlic  fresh  fifth  at  one  can- 
nery door  :ind  place  them  at  the  other  iu  tiu  cans,  buxed,  ready  for  sliipmeut.  They 
have  thtiir  own  botufes,  are  ready  to  work  at  any  and  all  hours,  and  apply  themselves 
Htriutly'  to  the  work  for  wblcli  they  are  paid. 

At  Klawak  in  the  early  days  Indians  were  paid  (1  per  day.  Demands  for  higher 
wages  resulted  in  a  gradual  increase  until  tl-SO  ]>er  day  was  reached,  while  as  the 
Indians  became  more  ex|>ert  they  grew  lazier  and  constantly  clamored  for  increased 
wages.  As  the  point  had  beeu  reached  where  the  prices  paid  for  the  work  done  made 
the  pack  too  expensive  to  warrant  a  further  increase,  the  manager  decided  to  pay  by 
piece-work.  This  wan  rather  difficult  to  arrange,  but  waa  eventually  accomplished. 
It  was  then  found  that  each  one  i>erformed  about  twice  the  amount  that  he  had  ever 
done  by  day's  work. 


^BBI^ 

^^^E^^^T^^^^^HiHp^^^KB^H 

IP^^H 

ijrp 

^MJ 

Filling  niaclilae. 

Under  the  piece-work  system  the  Indian  is  still  di;dsatistied.  Dnriug  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  labelers  Htruck  for  higher  rates;  25  cents  was  paid  for  12  casesj  they 
demanded  23  cents  for  10  cases  and  got  it.  It  is  said  that  it  now  costs  the  cannery 
DO  centa  a  case  to  make  the  pauk;  one-half  is  paid  in  iioin  and  the  other  half  in  store 
checks;  but,  deducting  the  fixed  store  profits,  it  still  costs  the  cannery  51  cents  a 
case.    Chinese  can  be  employed  to  make  a  hand-pack  for  about  i5  cents  per  case. 

At  Klawak  native  women  (klootcbmen)  are  employed  as  labelers,  fillers,  cappers, 
and  washers;  boys  as  carriers  and  to  assist  at  the  gang-knives;  and  men  in  all  other 
capacities.  The  least  aniontit  eiirned  under  the  8chednl«  is  $1.50  per  day  for  women, 
and  from  that  amount  to  t'2,  and  one  woman  has  inatle  as  high  as  $i  a  day  as  a  labeler; 
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batchers  have  made  as  high  aB  $5.60  a  day.  The  work  is  not  steady,  but  for  the 
season  the  native  women  make  f^om  $80  to  $100,  and  the  better  class  of  men  $200. 
Fishermen  are  paid  $3  a  day,  without  t>oard,  and  laborers  $1.50  per  day,  for  the 
time  employed. 

The  complaint  is  made  everywhere  that  Indian  labor — that  is,  the  labor  of  the 
men — is  ancertaiD.  After  making  sufScieat  wages  to  supply  their  personal  wants  and 
getting  a  few  dollars  ahead,  the  desire  for  hunting  or  fishing  seizes  them  and  they 
are  apt  to  leave  when  they  are  most  wanted.  To  provide  against  this  contingency, 
a  contract  is  made  with  the  fishermen,  upon  which  they  are  paid  $1.50  down  for  every 
day's  work,  and  the  remainder  is  held  until  the  end  of  the  season;  it  is  then  paid  if 
they  remain,  but  forfeited  if  they  leave  withoat  permission. 


The  Indians  aie  doubtless  improvident,  knowing  that  nature  has  provided  for 
them  without  nmch  labor.  Their  frequent  lioast  is  that  white  men  and  Chinese  must 
work  to  get  something  to  eat,  while  the  waters  and  the  forests  furnish  the  Indians 
with  all  they  want.  A  very  small  amount  of  money  will  supply  them  with  the  few 
necessaries  which  money  alone  will  purchase. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  cannery  is  opened,  the  Indian  has  si>enl  his 
money  and  cx>nsumed  Lis  supplies.  His  wants  are  many,  and  lie  is  willing  to  do  any 
work;  after  these  wants  are  satisfied  lie  i«lapses,  becomes  lazy,  and  demands  more 
wages.  The  Indians  fancy  the  cannery  is  getting  $0  and  §7  a  case  for  salmon,  and 
that  they  are  not  getting  what  is  due  them.  The  manager  at  Klawak  said  that  year 
after  year  he  bad  acceded  to  their  demands,  but  that  now  they  Lad  passed  beyond 
the  limit.  The  Indian  is  perfectly  capable  and  can  probably  do  the  work  as  well  as 
the  CLine^e  if  he  could  only  be  made  to  understand  the  exact  conditions. 
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THE  CANNTKQ  FBOCBBSB8. 

When  the  ealtnon  collected  from  the  various  streams  by  the  cannery  ateamerg  are 
brought  to  the  fish  wharf,  they  are  transferred  to  the  flsh-bina  by  men  armed  with 
pews  (single-tined  forks).  Theae  men  stand  knee-deep  in  flsh  on  the  steamer  or  scow, 
impale  one  or  two  flsb  at  a  time,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  toss  them  to  the  top  of 
the  wharf,  where  others,  also  using  pewa,  toss  them  into  bins.  The  men  benome  very 
espert  in  the  ase  of  these  implements,  and  a  constant  stream  of  fish  seems  to  flow 
firom  the  steamer  or  scow  to  the  wharf  and  thence  to  the  bins.  Elevators  are  nsed 
in  some  canneries,  but  they  are  not  common  in  Alaska. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"iF^tTT^t  n^^H^  ^M 

1 

^^HHj^Tcc^   <  <(  r     r    «  'Prf'v 

--^ 

H^PiiN 

^M'^ff' 

^i^Sh  iiiyi 

It  is  claimed  that  fish  should  be  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  water  before  packing, 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  shrink,  as  when  packed  perfectly  fresh  so  much  Juice  is  formed 
that  in  "blowing,"  after  cooking,  light  weights  are  produced.  In  the  flsh-house  and 
near  the  bins  are  arrauged  the  butchers'  tables,  where  the  fish  are  cleaned.  A  stream 
of  water  is  kept  playing  over  the  fish  in  the  bins  to  remove  the  dirt  and  alime  that 
collect  on  them,  and  they  are  then  transferred  to  the  tables,  where  the  "butcher," 
after  removing  tfae  head,  seizes  the  fish  by  the  tail,  grasping  it  at  the  candal  peduncle, 
and  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  removes  the  fins,  with  one  slash  opens  the  fish  along  the 
ventral  line,  and  by  another  removes  the  viscera.  Tfae  fish  is  then  transferred  to  a 
tank  of  water,  where  it  is  washed  and  scraped  and  the  tail  removed.  In  a  well-regnlated 
cannery  it  is  passed  to  another  tank  of  water,  where  it  receives  a  second  washing, 
scraping,  and  final  brushing  with  a  whisk-like  broom.  Being  then  thoroughly  clean, 
the  fish  is  transferred  to  large  bins  on  either  side  of  the  cutting  machine. 
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There  ia  great  variation  indifferent  canneries  in  all  tbevariona  processes,  bat 
one  principle  in  cutting  is  kept  in  view  by  all;  tbat  is,  to  cut  the  fish  transversely  in 
sections  the  exact  length  of  the  can.  The  usaal  method  is  to  have  a  large  wooden, 
cylindrical  carrier,  with  ledges  or  rests  on  the  ontside  the  length  of  the  carrier,  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  fish,  and  slit  in  cross  section  through  the  ledges  and  outer  casing 
to  receive  the  gangknivea.  The  gang-knives  are  circular,  fixed  on  an  axle  at  the 
proper  distances  apart,  and  revolve  at  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  carrier  and 
independently  of  the  latter.  The  carrier  and  gang-knives  are  set  in  motion,  each 
revolving  on  its  own  shaft.  As  a  rest  on  the  carrier  comes  to  a  horizontal  position, 
men  stationed  at  the  fish-bins  lay  a  fish  on  each  ledge  as  it  passes.  Thence  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  revolving  gang-knives,  and,  after  being  divided,  passes  throagb  and  on 
the  downward  coorse  the  severed  fish  slides  off  the  rest  upon  the  filling-table. 


Te^t  kettles. 

The  cutting  carriers  of  the  larger  canneries  are  usually  elliptical.  This  form  gives 
a  larger  carrying  capacity  and  transfers  the  divided  fish  to  a  higbc'r  point,  from  which 
the  filling  is  more  readily  done.  In  some  of  the  smaller  canneries  the  gang-knives 
are  worked  by  hand.  In  this  case  the  knives  are  not  circular,  but  elongated  or  semi- 
circular in  shape,  tapering  at  the  outer  ends.  They  are  mounted  on  an  axle  having  a 
large  iron  lever  at  one  end,  and  when  this  lever  is  raised  the  ends  of  the  gang-knives 
are  thrown  up  and  back.  The  fish  is  tlicn  placed  in  position  under  them  and  the  lever 
pulled  forward,  when  the  knives,  with  a  scimiter  like  movement,  divide  the  fish. 

Most  canneries  use  filling  machines,  but  as  these  machines  are  covered  by  a 
pat«nt  owned  by  one  of  the  large  packing  organizations  they  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
One  filling  machine  will  fill  800  cases  per  day,  and  the  larger  canneries  have  from  two 
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to  tUrec,  and,  oxooptionally,  four  filling  machiiieR,  At  some  of  the  smaller  canneries 
&ninK  is  Hone  by  band.  Tlieso  arc  iioDally  eHtablishmenta  that  have  a  capacity  of 
ftt>m  400  to  600  casea  per  day.  Tlie  machines  are  only  adapted  to  what  is  known  to 
the  trmle  as  "tails" — that  it>,  the  ordinary  hif;h  1-ponnd  can.  All  fancy  cans,  such  as 
"flats,"  elliptical,  half-pound,  etc.,  are  filled  by  hand. 

The  filling  machine  consists  of  a  receiving  platform,  on  which  the  empty  cans  are 
Ped,  each  one  reaching  a  distinct  {lositinn  in  its  tnrn.  One  man  at  the  tilling  table 
overhead  feeds  the  divideil  fish  into  a  hopper,  from  which  it  is  conveye<I  to  the  can 
nnderncatli,  and  by  a  gentle  pres»nre  of  a  piston  is  pressed  into  the  can,  when  a 
movement  of  the  machine  conveys  the  filled  can  to  a  table  and  an  empty  can  into 
position  to  be  Bllctl.    The  movement  is  so  rapid  that  a  cootinuoos  stream  of  filled  cans 


brtmns  mnI  test  lt«<ttl«i. 

is  fNmred  on  tJ*.  *«bV.  Hwe  tti«  filling  is  inspe>cted,  and,  if  fiw  export,  the  «his  are 
«we*nny  ir>mg)i«d,  so  t*Mit  theee  may  bo  no  short  weight  If  they  arc  not  qwite  foil  a 
s«ftU<]iMintity  of  fish  is»,dd*d,  a  snpply  of  small  bits  being  kept  at.  band  for  this  purpose. 
n>e  can  is  itow  ready  *w  the  top,  which  in  some  cjwineries  is  pnt  on  by  band,  bat 
in  west  oases  by  a  mftchino.  The  catis  are  placed  in  line  and  oonvrjvd  by  a  belt  to  a 
maobine,  the  tops  beiing  frd  in  tbrongh  a  scparsite  aiwrtare.  As  ttio  cans  emer^  with 
the  tops  on,  A  crimping  attachment  presses  the  edge  firmly  awmnd  the  body,  and  as  it 
is  still  carried  by  a  belt,  it  is  t«medby  the  movement  of  the  l>eUon  its  side  and  rolls 
down  a  troagh  to  the  soldering  machine.  Here  an  endless  revoIriTig  chain  jvassesovw 
the  can  -near  the  top  and  Tolls  its  edge  into  the  moliien  soMer.  As  it  emergos  teom 
the  aftldering  machine  it  reJJs  down  a  trongh  and  nndec  seveiral  je«s  of  watwr  to  oonl. 
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and  as  it  comes  from  the  troagb  it  is  placed  on  a  table  where  Cliinese  seal  by  banti 
the  central  vent,  which  was  left  open  in  the  capping  pi-ocess  aud  in  the  soldering 
machine,  where  it  becomes  quite  hot,  to  let  the  air  escape. 

After  the  central  vent  is  closed  the  cans  are  placed  vertically  in  single  layers  in 
large  open-work  trays  made  of  heavy  strap  iron  and  holding  two  oases.  The  tilled 
trays  are  now  lifted  by  tackles  and  iron  tongs  and  lowered  into  a  stinare  wooden  ti^nk 
filled  with  water  heated  by  steam.  This  is  the  first  test  for  leaks.  Tbe  experienc^ed 
eye  of  the  Chinese  tester  at  once  detects  a  faulty  can  by  the  escape  of  air,  and  the  can 
ie  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  placed  aside,  where  one  or  more  solderers  remedy 
the  defects.  After  removal  from  the  hot-water  test  the  trays  are  placed  one  on  to)>  of 
another  on  cars,  aud  are  carried  by  a  railway  into  the  retorts  for  the  tirst  cooking. 
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Cooliug  a  day's  pack. 

The  cooking  is  all  done  by  steam  in  a  part  of  the  cannery  called  the  "bath-room." 
In  some  canneries  the  retorts  for  first  cooking  are  made  of  heavy  plank,  well  bolted  to 
i-esist  the  steam  pressure,  but  iu  most  places  they  are  madeof  iron  or  mild  steel  plate. 
In  the  eurly  days  tbe  cooking  process  was  a  grave  secret  and  none  but  those  interested 
in  tbe  cannery  were  iutrnstcd  with  it. 

The  time  of  cooking  differs  somewhat  in  dilf'ereut  canneries,  acwirding  to  the  ideatt 
and  experience  of  the  superintendent.  It  is  desired  to  not  only  cook  the  fish,  but  the 
bones  must  be  cooked  so  they  will  crumble  between  the  fingers,  as  if  this  is  not  done 
tbe  coatents  may  spoil.  In  some  establishments  the  canned  fish  is  00  minutes  iu  each 
retort,  iu  others  50  minutes  iu  the  first  and  from  70  to  80  minutes  in  the  second. 

The  trays  with  tbe  hot,  steaming  cans,  bulged  out  at  the  ends  by  the  steam  within, 
are  then  ]>laced  on  tables  where  the  bath-room  men  test  the  cans  by  the  process  known 
as  "blowing"' or  "  venting."  These  men,  armed  with  small  woodea  mallets,  having 
on  the  broad  face  an  awl-like  point,  tap  rapidly  the  top  of  one  can  after  another. 
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iiiakiug  a  am&ll  i>erfor!itioii  in  each.  A  fuDiitaiii-like  jet  iit  oiil-u  appears,  caused  by 
tlie  steaiit  CHcaping,  ati(li-arryiii{;witli  it  Hoiiieof  the  liquor.  Tlmvitnts,  after  blowing, 
aru  immediately  soldered  and  the  trays  run  into  tlie  scvuiid  retort  for  final  (rooking. 
The  reaeon  for  the  two  separate  cooking  operatioii-s  is  that  if  the  canH  are  kept  in  the 
first  retort  a  sulUcieiit  length  of  time  to  coinpleic  the  cooking,  tlie  steam  generated 
would  be  »o  great  in  the  cans  that  they  wouhl  be  ruined. 

At  oue  uannery  inspected,  where  it  seemed  that  more  attention  was  given  U>  exact 
details  of  cooking  than  iu  some  others,  there  was  on  the  top  of  the  retort  a  tbennometer, 
connected  with  the  iuterior,  and  a  separate  ste^m-gauge.  The  cans  to  be  cooked  were 
placed  in  the  retort,  the  doors  securely  clanij)ed,  and  the  steam  turned  in.  The  steam 
gauge  was  carefully  noticed  until  it  showed  li  pounds  presKure,  where  it  was  main- 
tained, by  regulating  the  sto])  valve,  uutil  the  thermometer  registered  2'M'^  F,    The 


Lorquei 


temperature  vas  kept  at  this  poiut  for  thirty  minutes,  wlieu  the  retorts  ^ere  oi>ened 
and  the  cans  removed. 

Tbe  second  cookiug  at  this  cannery  is  as  follows:  After  the  cans  are  placed  and 
the  doors  Becured,  steam  is  admitted  until  the  indeiieudunt  giiuge  shows  a  pressure  of 
12  pounds.  It  is  then  maintained  at  that  pressure  uutil  the  thermometer  registers 
240°,  when  the  temperature  la  regulated  to  240^  for  45  minutes  when  cooking  re«lflBb, 
or  60  minntes  when  cooking  cohoes.  The  latter  fish  are  quite  large  at  this  cannery, 
and  preeamably  the  longer  period  is  given  so  that  the  large  bones  may  be  thoroughly 
oooked.  In  both  oases  of  cooking,  after  the  desired  temperature  is  reached  the 
prouare  fiills,  vhile  tbe  temperature  is  held  at  the  proper  point. 

AAer  the  cans  are  taken  from  the  second  retort  tbe  grease  and  dirt  on  them  are 
Temored  by  a  lye  bath,  the  lye  is  next  removed  by  a  fresh-water  batli,  and  the  cans 
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are  ready  for  tlie  cooling  room.  After  cooling  they  are  lacquered  by  placing  them  on 
a  tray  in  an  inclined  position,  which  is  lowered  into  the  lacquer  contained  in  a  rectan- 
gular wooden  tank,  lifted,  drained,  and  removed.  When  the  lacquer  is  dry  the  cans  are 
labeled  and  cased. 

After  the  second  cooking  they  are  twice  tapped  for  leaks.  Certain  Chinese  are 
very  expert  at  this  test.  With  a  tenpenny  nail  they  pass  rapidly  over  the  cans, 
striking  the  top  of  each,  and  judge  by  the  sound  whether  there  are  any  defects. 

During  the  process  of  canning  imperfect  cans  are  found  by  inspection  and  testing, 
and  if  repaired  before  the  first  cooking  and  immediately  processed  they  are  naturally 
in  the  same  condition  as  if  there  had  been  no  defects.  If  the  leaks  are  discovered 
after  cooking  and  are  repaired  at  once  and  the  contents  recooked,  they  are  still  very 
good,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  by  blowing  them  a  second  time  they  lose  weight. 
The  above  goods  usually  go  in  with  the  regular  pack  of  their  kind  and  are  not  classed 
as  regular  "do-overs." 

When  a  cannery  is  running  to  its  full  capacity  defective  cans  can  not  be  repaired 
and  recooked  at  once,  and  are  set  aside  sometimes  for  days  before  they  are  recooked, 
the  result  being  that  decomposition  follows,  the  same  as  with  any  other  meat  that  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  fish  becomes  unfit  for  food.  When  recooked  the  fish  is 
mushy,  and  the  blowing  makes  the  cans  very  light,  which  is  frequently  corrected  by 
adding  salt  water.  This,  the  "do-over,"  is  the  lowest  grade  of  goods,  and  is  fit  only 
for  chicken  food.  Such  cans  are  frequently  sold  to  brokers  without  labels,  or  else 
labeled  with  the  name  of  some  fictitious  cannery,  and  find  their  way  into  country, 
lumber,  mining,  or  negro  districts,  or  are  sent  to  the  South  Seas  and  semibarbarous 
localities.  Defective  cans  run  from  1^  to  2^  j)er  cent  of  the  output,  and  those  intended 
to  go  with  the  regular  pack  are  usually  vented  by  opening  one  of  the  first  vents,  or 
the  seam  at  the  top,  so  that  additional  vent  marks  may  not  lead  to  suspecting  the 
goods. 

WEIGHT   OF  FISH. 

Cannery  people,  in  referring  to  the  weight  of  salmon,  always  speak  of  so  many  to 
the  case.  They  never  weigh  the  fish,  but  estimate  them  by  the  case,  and  sometimes 
make  fishing  contracts  in  that  manner.  This  naturally  involves  another  subject: 
How  many  live  fish  are  required  to  make  a  case  of  48  one-pound  cans?  Much 
depends  upon  how  the  fish  ard  cut.  The  largest  company  doing  business  in  Alaska 
cuts  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tail  and  the  head  well  back  as  waste.  Another 
cannery  saves  these  end  pieces  and  packs  them  under  special  labels.  A  liberal  esti- 
mate of  the  loss  in  cleaning  and  preparing  the  fish  for  the  cans  is  one-third,  which 
would  be  about  75  pounds  of  live  fish  to  a  case,  or  72  pounds  if  each  can  contained 
exactly  1  pound;  but  as  the  cream  of  the  pack  goes  to  foreign  markets,  the  cans  are 
always  slightly  overweight,  about  an  ounce,  to  prevent  a  rebate  on  short  weights. 
My  own  observation  and  inquiry  among  cannerswho  seemed  to  have  given  the  subject 
some  attention  lead  me  to  believe  that  65  to  68  pounds  of  live  fish  will  make  a  liberal 
case,  depending  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  fish.  Fish  that  run  10  to  12  to  the  case  can 
be  gauged  very  closely  on  a  65-pound  basis,  but  for  smaller  fish  this  must  be  increased. 

The  waste  of  redflsh  and  cohoes  at  the  canneries  is  not  large,  but  with  humpbacks 
many  are  culled  out,  either  on  account  of  being  very  small  or  in  bad  condition.  This 
species,  late  in  the  season,  when  the  hump  commences  to  be  marked,  becomes  watery, 
and  it  is  then  difficult  to  properly  fill  a  can,  as  much  of  the  weight  is  in  liquor,  which 
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blows  oft'  ill  testing,  causing  light  weight.  Under  average  conditions  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  humpbacks  are  wasted,  and  in  a  season  when  they  are  as  plentiful  as  in 
1897  as  many  or  more  are  wasted  than  are  packed.  Some  years  ago,  when  only  a  few 
humpbacks  were  packed,  they  were  so  numerous  in  Nalia  Bay  that  tens  of  thousands 
were  hauled  on  the  banks  and  left  to  decay  in  order  to  thin  them  out. 

LABELS   AND   BRANDS. 

Every  cannery  in  Alaska  has  its  own  labels  and  brands,  and  the  same  fish  are 
packed  in  each  cannery  under  various  brands.  One  cannery  that  was  visited  had 
seventeen.  The  reason  lor  employing  so  many  is  briefly  as  follows:  When  the  can- 
neries were  first  operated  independently  each  iulopted  various  brands  for  the  same 
species  of  fish,  and  they  were  introduced  into  ditlereut  sections,  ultimately  creating 
demand  for  particular  goods. 

In  spite  of  tliese  various  brands,  the  highest-grade  goods  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Alaska  pack  has  some  word  which  conveys  to  the  consumer  what  is  in  the  tin,  if  he 
knows  the  key.  The  few  cans  of  king  salmon  that  are  packed  have  the  words 
"king"  or  "Alaska  king"  somewhere  on  the  label,  but  these  fish  form  so  small  a  part 
of  the  Alaska  pack  that  they  can  hardly  be  considered.  The  labels  for  redfish,  which 
forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  pack,  as  a  rule  have  the  word  "  red  "  in  some  connection, 
such  as  "red  salmon,"  ^'choice  red  salmon,''  -^Alaska  red  salmon,"  etc.  In  some 
canneries  a  few  of  the  early  cohoes  lind  themselves  under  a  redlish  label,  but  usually 
a  can  marked  "red  salmon"  contains  that  lish. 

The  cohoes,  and  frequently  the  white  king  salmon,  are  usually  i)acked  under  a 
label  that  somewhere  has  the  words  '•si)ring  salmon"  on  it,  and  the  humpback  is 
covered  by  the  term  "pink  salmon."  The  few  dog  salmon  packed  are  covered  either 
under  "pink  salmon"  or  else  go  in  with  that  heterogeneous  mass  of  tips  and- tails, 
light-weights,  *mIo overs,"  etc.  Some  of  the  canneries  have  not  adopted  this  system 
of  labeling,  but  with  alxmt  three-fourths  of  the  Alaska  pack  the  words  "king," 
"red,"  ^^  spring,"  and  "pink,"  are  used,  as  just  mentioned. 

Tin*  names  of  companies  whic^h  have  never  had  any  real  existence  are  sometimes 
found  on  labels.  Some  of  these  are  the  Prince  of  Wales  Tacking  Company,  Tolstoi 
Tacking  Company,  (Marenct*.  Straits  Tacking  Company,  Moira  Tacking  Company,  Coal 
I>ay  Tacking  Company.  These  are  simply  names  that  some  years  ago  were  placed  on 
labels  of  which  a  few  are  still  in  use.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  represent  lish  taken  at 
the  several  localities,  but  no  canneries  were  ever  located  at  those  places  or  operated 
under  the  company  titles. 

As  elsewhere  noti^.d,  tlctitious  cannery  names  are  also  used  to  cover  "do  overs." 

31ARKKTS. 

The  larger  part  of  the  canned  redlish  goes  abroad,  principally  to  England.  These 
are  the  choicest  of  the  i)ack,  and  more  than  usual  care  is  observed  in  preparing 
them,  as  the  Euroi)ean  market  demands  a  high  grade  of  goods.  The  cans  are  care- 
fully weighed,  and  contain  about  1  ounce  more  than  a])onnd,  so  as  to  be  sun*-  to  avoid 
light  weights.  Thci  cans  are  carefully  insi)ected  for  dents  or  defects,  and  the  fish  are 
the  very  best.  It  is  usual  on  Kuropean  orders  to  open  a  certain  number  of  cases  and 
average  the  order  from  an  inspection  of  these  cans.  If  they  are  defective,  reclamation 
is  made.  The  remainder  of  the  i)ack  of  redfish,  together  with  the  cohoes,  humpbacks, 
dog  salmon,  tii)s-and  tails,  and  do  overs  remain  in  the  home  market,  and  some  are 
shipped  to  Australia,  South  America,  and  the  South  Seas. 
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It  is  diffioult,  withowl  seeinjr^  t!i>  A^preoiAW^  the  enormous  numlnH"  of  \>AnA  nwtsJ 
a  cannery.  Fit^ni  the  time  of  the  arrivAl  of  the  em^^hntH^!^  At  the  \\^wnei\\\  »^\  ov 
eight  weeks  before  the  s;)lmon  run  e*>nmtemvs^  the  ThuuvH^  who  do  the  |v;iekinD:  Ai'e 
employed  in  making  cans,  as  their  etnitraet  oaUs  for  ihe  )>iieku)^  work  \Mm^\h^U\  t\>un 
the  making  of  the  oaiis  to  the  stowiujr  of  the  hd>ehHi»  \\\\%h\  oaus  \\\U\  the  oawivh.*  The 
body  of  nearly  all  cans  is  inaile  by  hand,  but  theiv  iuv  a  lew  nnu'htnen  ut  n»e  \\\\\\ 
solder  the  long  iHHly  seams.  In  nearly,  if  not  ^nite,  aU  the  eanneries^  Atler  the  oAnA 
are  tilled  the  Imttoms  and  li>ps  aiv  vSi^Ulennl  b\  muehinery.  To  jvjiek  ♦VKtHHI  oawvn 
requires  2,4(X>,(HH>  oans,  and  tlie  AlaskA  i>;u'k  n\  IS',K  (fH>k  aIhmU  ICMUHMHH^  eann. 
This  re<iuire8  alnnit  UHUKH)  lH>xes  of  tin  plate,  weijjhinji  llMHHMHH>  |Hnnnl!t  ^\tHH>  ton^ 
roughly)  and  costing  al>ont  ^UHMHHK  The  tin  phUe  nsod  at  pnvsent  i«  what  \h  known 
as  100-pound  tin  for  the  body  of  the  can,  and  '.C>  ponnti  tin  t\»r  the  tops,  It  taken 
about  110  boxes  of  tin  phito  for  l.(HH>  eases.  Ihnnestie  tin  is  hujr^'ly  usetl  lor  the  paek 
sold  for  home  use,  but  imported  tin  for  tlie  e\pt>rt  pack.  Formerly  all  tin  plate  waw 
imi)orted,  and  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  110  pound  and  112  pound  tin  wan  uned, 

One  box  of  l(K)-pound  tin,  14  inches  by  20  inches,  Kn^lish  plate,  eontaiuH  111! 
sheets  of  tin  phite,  weighing  1(K)  pounds,  or  with  the  box  5  ponmU  addititund.  t>ne 
box  of  95  pound  tin  of  the  same  dimensi(ms  contains  1 12  sheets  of  tin  plate,  weighing: 
95  pounds  net,  or  with  the  box  5  pounds  additional.  The  ipn)tationN  In  Oeeembor, 
1897,  in  San  Francisco,  on  lots  of  5(K)  boxes  or  more,  duty  paid,  wen»  ♦1,20  per  box  for 
100-pound  tin  and  $4.10  forO.Vpound  tin.  Anuuican  plate  iMtln^  nanuM^xeept  In  price, 
which  at  the  time  the  imported  tin  quotations  were  nnuh^  was  for  100  ptmnd  tin  tiLrJI^p 
and  for  95-pound  tin  10  cents  less])er  box,  deli vt^red  f.  o.  b.  Han  KranelMco  In  larwolotN. 
One-fourth  of  1  per  cent  is  said  by  dealers  to  c^ver  all  d«^t'erltH*atlon  dun  t>o  ruMtlng, 
sweating,  etc. 

For  the  season's  pack  it  is  usual  to  allow  110  boxoN  of  tin  t^o  1,000  imm^n  of  eaim. 
This  makes  an  allowance  of  2^  to  l\  per  cent  for  ruNty  platen,  Ionhch  dim  t^i  Imperfm^tly 
cut  sheets,  and  for  other  cannery  uses,  as  the  following  will  nIiow:  OiioHheot  14  InclieH 
by  20  inches  will  cut  0  bodies  or  21  tops  of  Ipound  tall  (^aiiN;  l,0(N)  caNen,  or  4H,(NN) 
cans,  contain  9G,000  tops  (4,0tH)  Hhex)ts)  plus  48,000  bodicM  (H,0(N)  HheetN)  eipial  Ut  VJ.iHH) 
sheets,  which  is  107^  boxes,  or  107  boxes  and  10  nhiati^,  llenco  112  HlieeiM,  14  ImcIimm 
by  20  inches,  will  make  448  tall  Ipound  salmon  cans,  or  1  box  of  tin  plate  will  make 
9^  cases  of  cans.    In  canneries  generally  it  is  said  that  (uitiial  oxiMirloMce  nIiown  Mint 

*Iii  luring  Soa  packing  coinmonoeH  hoom  ai'Uir  ilw  Icn  pDnnliM  the  vimmioIm  U»  t*uU^t  ilm  nniun9\*m, 
Ab  a  rule,  empty  caort  arc  carried  from  Han  FraticiMOo  to  thono  ntiuui^rUm. 


^nvrM'.  H(*ViT7t*1  >f7)f1  /^fifri'iM  i>*j>  in  -fhA^k^.     Ulm  r»a«in#^y  ;«  3fesdiikiUirJa  niniH>  nat:  it* 

<f*yfrVTrVry  ^n  A  >JY«f»f ^ry?  wftfA^.^^  frA  |4  likely  f/>  *««r>f^  y^ifi  »t  riiw*  that.  tb«^re  are  jast  as 
/iVfWry  ^rim^h  tfi  f fr6  f^if^iftti^  ftm  th^f^  ^vfvr  Wf^p-^  ^wd  Jie^riA  hw  prciof:*  by  eiting  years 
Ufrh  if^fh,  ^fy^fr  fffA^A  wfH  fi  frt^f^/^  ^firi  /if  fft/ir^h  in  Alaska;  hot  any  dLnnterested 
HHhui^h  ^fr  fhh  «lff^rj^^f  wflf  «^?ty  M»»f  M»^  .^fff^ftm*  frf  Alaska  arf;  \f(iCfpming  depleted, 
Vfr  ff?l^  ?f  ^ff/r  hrtttUsr  ^»^  «*f»i^l  Mrnf  Mr/*  f^ltf^^iwfi  will  fail  ^?rifjr#?ly  within  a  few  years^  there 
f«j  iili  lUiiih^  ffff«f  Hf^  f♦\'^rf♦(|J^  tuw^  «;h/rw  r#<w#'r  fj«h  yi?ar  by  y^^ar,  and  if  the  laws  are 
UHi-  iiiHhuiU^ti  MfrH  I'hIuiI'HI,  Mm*  Mmi^  v^ill  ^f»ni4^  In  th#?  not  v<?ry  dintant  fatare  when  the 
^NOM^fl^^  *nff«i*  Mnltt»#  flintif^lf  MuMr  nwn  jw^Mon^, 

If  f't  »\  i\\\\\k'\\\\  fhftHM  (m  riMMlnlt  ronvlnrhitf  imooI'm  to  thone  who  do  not  wish  to 
1<H  hHHi'lf<»»»l,  fHfil  fHir  fUiiMMi^til  nniy  M\  wiMi  Minwo  who  ar«  inf4*T<*.Hted  commercially', 
if  \^  hI':H  MiltthitH  )h  h^ifililuh  titnor  liy  f^fntlntirA,  tMM'.ii.MH(i  a<MUinite  Htream  statistics, 
ri*^  H  fHl»\  ^'fUt  Htf)  tu>  iiMmMmmIj  fHMl.  »tQ  to  |i»M*kA,  tiio  oannorioH  have  multiplied  in 
iU1Mi(u*4'),  Mnd  nt'Mu  m)  Hihin  tntvM  tii^hn  mi  nnhn^iMJ  thiit  no  ronipariHon  can  be  made, 
i lih  )»UHM  hi  Mu«  ib«)th>HMn  fiiM  itiM  tiunhnMlinw  of  NtroamN  and  ovortishin^;  in  other 

^\K\\\ii,  <f>i'i^^f>  H<»hhttt. 

\s\  \\\h  \^t>s\s\\\s^\\\\\s^  mI  \\\\^  SfUhMiQ  i9h0iMnM>>ifit»u(linod  in  the  following  pa^es,  all 
^^^HHUV'^  tvvu«  (^•v*^  \>^lHHto(i^U  hMibhMn  dfiU  Mhowinif  thoir  past  antl  present  condi- 
\\\S\\  \\  H^^wV  >^»  v»H  \\\v^\yk  h»  tUi^^MU^  wl^iMnii  {\>  \\\^  ^^hmhIs  of  the  stixMims  that  they 
^U'  tMU^\^k^U\^  \\^\\\^  ^Ut^  H^^u  f\Mmi^«IVi  h«  n\\\\^  K\{  {\\^  \\\\\\\\\\km\  ^ear  and  appliances. 
Wv  W^^W^h  v^^  U*^H^v^^\^^tt  •Mv  UI^*»i^^MtH(  IM  M*oh  ?*|JhH*ui8  an  Kartu  liay,  Naha  Bay, 
\  W  ♦^A^  ^\hvv^^<,  ^^\H<v^W*^^i  *s\\\\  swww}!.  ysWsK^'i^  \\\  ^s\\X\\K^i^X  Ala^a;  ui  the  streams  of 
SW\\\'\>  \K\\\\^^^'^^\\\\ \V^Ms^<\'\\  \^^\\^V  \A^k\\\\x^\\K\ \k\  rhi^iiik.  The ilk^iral ohslnic- 
\\\\^  \<\  ^Vswwi^  ^\  ^vAS^Av-^HV^v^^  ^ik  H«iv^A^  <^^"^vim\l  iM  s>k%>^l)^<(SA:!^l  Ab:^ka  IhMi  frisevbefe 

^,^SSV^.S*i  V<  "^S^.V^i  ^■'K<  KVi^  HH^.VAS^  ^^W^  ^t>  ^»i<i  W^^W^t  «:M»  |Vfv>^HkViM|ijsst^  QtiiiMt  2$«i^mlM>(j|$ll  Afal$k;j|^ 
\^K^  Ly^-^m^yi^  u^  XVV^I^M  VJk  ■WM»f^V«i^'^^     V^'<>^^.V  *?^V^^i^-   kM»W.  k'^.AJ*^  ;iWMil  l\t;I»jif^vrf  W;jjfci» 

H^S\v  ^KV-Hs^A-V*    ^^^^^MSi  »f^>'*»if  vv«|M:v^*A  ^ii^Av*Jt  t.VWV' <;<i»5m«.\  *i*5A  \^  It^.    Hifc  H^I 
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backs,  for  tlie  latter  were  not  iu  favor  and  few  were  packed.  In  185)7  the  pjick  for  tbe 
same  section  is  doable  the  1889  pack,  but  they  are  uearly  all  humpbacks.  Tbe  pack 
of  redflsfa  is  certainly  yery  much  less,  yet  all  tbe  streams  witbin  70  or  SO  miles  of  the 
QUineries  have  been  sconred  with  all  the  gear  that  coald  be  devised  or  used. 

Probably  nowhere  is  tbe  depletion  more  noticed  than  in  Copper  Kiver  Delta  and 
Prince  William  Sound  dlBtrict.  In  1890  tbe  two  canneries  used  20  boats,  Ciich  with 
150  fathoms  of  web,  besides  seines,  and  tished  Mountain  Slougb,  Eyak  Lake  and  River, 
and  Algonek  and  Glacier  sloughs  in  the  delta,  and  Miner  Uivor  and  CLeniga  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  In  1897,  to  make  a  slightly  Increased  pack,  one  ciinnery  used  32 
boats,  the  other  43,  all  with  460  fathoms  of  web  to  a  boat,  and  tbey  fisbed  all  tbe 
streamsfromChilkhat  Kiver  to  Eyak  iu  the  delta,  nnd  all  tbe  streams  iu  Prince  William 
Sound.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Prince  William  Sound  tbat 
the  streams  are  being  depleted. 


Kedfish  hatchery  at  Karluk. 

At  Karlnk,  in  spite  of  the  great  run  of  1896,  it  is  concede<l  that  the  average  run 
ia  smaller  than  in  the  early  days  of  fishing  off  this  river. 

At  Cliiguik,  from  1890  to  1896,  an  average  of  01,400  cases  jier  year  were  |>acked 
from  that  stream  by  one  organization.  In  1896  three  separate  canneries,  with  all  their 
forces  and  every  effort  tbey  coald  make,  only  packed  about  65,000  cases  of  Cbignik 
fisb ;  and  in  1897,  by  doubling  tbeir  efforts,  they  reached  a  pack  of  74,1.'»9  cases.  Any- 
one who  sees  the  fisheries  at  Ghignik  will  readily  understand  tbat  the  stream  can  not 
stand  tbe  excessive  fishing. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  discover,  as  the  investigations  progressed, 
the  large  number  of  streams  which  were  either  actually  barricaded,  or  which  showed 
iDdications  of  baring  been  barricaded,  notwithstanding  tbe  strict  law  fori^dding  such 
obstructions,  the  maximum  penalty  being  $1,000  fine,  three  months'  imprisonment, 
and  a  Qne  of  $250  per  day  for  every  day  tbe  obstruction  remains. 
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When  the  attention  of  those  known  to  have  an  interest  in  keeping  the  salmon 
streams  in  a  normal  condition  has  been  called  to  the  existence  of  barricades,  with  the 
expectation  of  having  them  join  in  protests  against  their  construction,  it  has  been 
surprising  to  hear  some  defend  barricading  as  right,  and  the  belief  has  been  inevitable 
that  if  such  persons  were  not  directly  concerned,  they  at  least  encouraged  these 
practices.  Tlie  statement  was  made  in  certain  localities  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
sufficient  fish  to  compete  with  other  canneries  without  barricading.  This  is  very 
true,  but  the  argument  is  absurd,  and  needs  no  comment.  Equally  absurd  defense 
of  barricades  was  made  in  other  parts  of  Alaska. 

The  effect  of  barricades  can  be  readily  appreciated.  Salmon  come  to  the  streams 
to  ascend  for  spawning  at  certain  dates,  from  which  there  is  little  variation.  At  first 
a  few  stragglers  appear,  then  small  schools,  and  the  schools  grow  larger  and  larger 
as  the  season  advances.  At  the  mouths  of  the  streams  the  fish  accustom  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  in  brackish  water,  and  if  the  river  is  open  to  their  passage  they 
soon  ascend  to  the  lakes  and  thence  to  the  spawning  beds.  A  whole  school  has  been 
known  to  ascend  in  one  night.  If  the  stream  is  barricaded,  preventing  their  ascent, 
they  school  around  in  the  bay  or  inlet  at  the  api)roaches  of  the  streams,  may  apparently 
leave  the  vicinity  for  a  short  time,  and  then  return  and  repeat  this  process  many 
times.  While  thus  schooling  in  the  salt  water  they  do  not  reach  a  spawning  condition 
so  rapidly,  and  continue  suitable  for  canning  a  longer  time.  Some  of  the  fish  that  are 
more  advanced  toward  the  ripening  period,  in  their  frenzy  to  get  to  the  spawning- 
grounds,  fairly  attack  the  obstruction  and  have  been  known  to  dash  themselves 
against  the  timbers  with  such  force  as  to  be  killed  or  die  of  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
repeated  attacks.  Brieriy,  the  barricades  corral  the  fish,  and  thus  permit  the  fisher- 
men to  catch  all  at  little  expense;  they  are  also  said  to  keep  them  from  ripening 
rapidly,  and  thus  permit  the  cannerymen  to  pack  good-quality  fish  much  later  in  the 
season.  This  seems  to  be  shown  in  the  181M>  catch  at  lletta,  where — not  from  the 
action  of  barricades,  but  because  the  fish,  on  account  of  the  extreme  low  water,  could 
not  ascend  until  the  late  September  rains  raised  the  water — over  40,000  redfish  were 
taken  between  September  1  to  20.  It  is  claimed  that  after  the  fishing  seascm  is  over 
some  of  the  rails  of  the  barricade  are  knocked  out  to  allow  the  remaining  stragglers 
to  pass  through,  but  this  is  doubtl'ul. 

The  defenders  of  barricades  state  that  when  the  water  in  the  rivers  is  high  it 
Hows  over  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  some  redfish  leap  the  barrier,  while  the  other 
species  and  the  trout  are  kept  out,  and  thus  the  eggs  of  the  redfish  are  preserved. 
But  the  barricades  are  generally  so  (constructed  that  if  a  lew  fish  find  a  passage  the 
same  proportion  of  one  si)ecies  passes  in  as  another. 

The  origin  of  barricading  Alaska  salmon  streams  dates  ba^'k  to  a  period  prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States.  The  Kussians  built  "zapors''  (u-  dams 
with  stone  piers  across  the  streams,  near  the  settlements,  from  which  they  drew  their 
salmon  supi)ly.  The  ruins  of  some  are  still  standing,  at  Kedoubt,  Afognak,  and  other 
places.  The  injury  these  zapors  caused  to  the  fisheries  is  acknowledged  by  everyone 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  Uussians  doubtless  received  the  idea  of 
barricading  the  streams  from  the  Indians.  When  the  first  fisheries  for  the  canneries 
were  organized,  ^Hhese  little  Indian  devices,"  as  they  were  called  by  a  person  interested 
in  Indian  education,  were  in  use,  and  in  some  instances  were  so  ingeniously  arranged 
that  the  fish  were  carried  out  high  and  dry  into  a  basket.     At  one  place  (Klawak) 
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au  ludian  owner  of  a  stream  used  to  boast  that  his  trap  was  so  cleverly  arranged 
that  not  a  fish  could  get  up  the  stream;  that  he  caught  them  all.  It  is  said  that  the 
Indians  appreciated  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  fish  to  ascend  the  streams  to 
spawn,  and  therefore  after  obtaining  their  winter  supply  they  opened  the  barricades. 
That  barricading  has  been  done  in  recent  years  by  the  Indians  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  in  a  number  of  instances  evidences  of  recent  barricading  were  found  on  streams 
presumably  fished  by  Indians  only.  If  the  law  were  translated  into  Chinook,  printed 
on  muslin,  and  posted  in  every  Indian  village  and  explained  to  the  natives,  it  would 
have  an  excellent  effect. 

The  general  form  of  these  barricades  is  the  same,  and  a  description  of  one  in 
Nichols  Bay  stream,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  may  answer  in  a  general  way  for  ah. 
The  barricades  extend  solidly  across  the  stream,  and  the  best  idea  that  can  be  gained 
of  this  construction  is  by  reference  to  the  illustrations  acc^ompanyiug  this  report. 
They  are  located  near  the  high- water  mark  and,  if  possible,  at  a  point  where  a  pool  is 
formed  immediately  below  the  obstruction.  A  tree,  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  is  felled 
across  the  stream,  and  then  cut  to  a  proper  length  so  as  to  make  a  log  that  reaches 
from  bank  to  bank  and  from  4  to 
6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  This  log  is  then  Jammed 
and  wedged  into  the  rocky  ledges 
on  each  side  of  the  banks,  suj)- 
ported  underneath  to  pverent  it 
from  sagging,  and  braced  from 
the  downstream  side  by  heavy 
beams  to  resist  the  great  pressure 
brought  by  the  floods.  Straight  saplings,  18  to  20  feet  in  length  and  3  to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  are  cut,  sometimes  split  lengthwise,  and  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  stream 
over  the  log,  the  butts  embedded  in  the  river  bed  upstream  and  covered  with  the  river 
deposit,  and  the  lower  ends  projecting  over  the  log  several  feet.  These  si)lit  rails  are 
laid  solidly  side  by  side  from  bank  to  bank.  The  water  at  ordinary  stages  flows 
through  the  interstices,  and  in  heavy  floods  over  the  ends. 

The  barricades  are  usually  so  solidly  built  that  they  resist  the  ordinary  drift,  and 
at  most  have  but  a  few  rails,  which  are  easily  replaced  if  knocked  out.  Frequently 
a  second  tree  is  partly  cut,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  in  case  of  accident  to  the  barricade- 
Such  was  the  construction  of  the  one  at  Nichols  Bay  stream,  and  in  addition,  at  one 
side  where  there  was  a  branch,  a  wire  netting  was  stretched  across. 

It  18  readily  seen  that  the  fish  in  passing  upstream  go  under  the  log  and  are 
prevented  from  further  ascent  by  the  rails,  and  as  their  spawning  instinct  keeps  them 
heading  the  current,  they  remain  in  the  vicinity  and  are  easily  captured.  This  barri- 
cade was  so  solid  that  not  a  fish  could  pass  through ;  it  is  probable,  however,  with  a  full 
stream  and  the  water  pouring  over  the  end,  that  a  few  salmon  following  the  stream  may 
leap  the  end  rails.  To  prevent  this  there  is  sometimes  an  effective  addition  injthe 
shax)e  of  a  galvanized  iron  wire  netting  stretched  across  the  top  in  the  direction  of  the 
log,  from  bank  to  bank,  to  catch  the  strays  that  might  succeed  in  leaping  the  barrier. 
In  some  instances,  instead  of  the  split  rails,  there  are  heavy  rails  laid  upstreanj,  about 
4  feet  apart,  and  over  these  are  secured  light  frames  of  openwork  like  the  lathing  of  a 
lobster  pot,  but  heavier,  through  which  the  water  can  flow  while  excluding  the  passage 
of  fish. 


End  view  of  barricade,  showing  metliod  of  construction. 
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THE  ALASKA  SALMON  LAW. 

The  following  act,  passed  June  9, 1896,  relating  to  the  salmon  tisheries  of  Alaska, 
is  the  one  now  in  force: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fishories  of  Alaaka." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  act  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  (entitled  ''An 
act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska/'  is  herelty  .n  mended  and  reonacted 
as  follows : 

That  the  erection  of  dams,  barricades,  fish  wheels,  fences,  or  any  such  fixed  or  stationary  obstruc' 
tions  in  any  part  of  the  rivers  or  streams  of  Alaska,  or  to  fish  for  or  catch  salmon  or  salmon  trout  in 
any  manner  or  by  any  means,  with  the  purpose  or  resnlt  of  preventing  or  imx>eding  the  ascent  of  salmon 
to  their  spawning  ground,  is  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  such  obstructions  and  to  establish  and  enforce  such  regulations 
and  surveillance  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  this  prohibition  and  all  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  strictly  complied  with. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shaU  be  unlawful  to  fish,  catch,  or  kill  any  salmon  of  any  vari<^ty,  except  with 
rod  or  spear,  above  the  tide  waters  of  any  of  the  creeks  or  rivers  of  less  than  five  hundred  feet  width 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  except  only  for  purposes  of  propagation,  or  to  lay  or  set  any  drift  net, 
set  net,  trap,  pound  net,  or  seine  for  any  purpose  across  the  tide  waters  of  any  river  or  stream  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  one- third  of  the  width  of  such  river,  stream,  or  channel,  or  lay  or  set  any  seine 
or  net  within  one  hundred  yards  of  any  other  net  or  seine  which  is  being  laid  or  set  in  said  stream  or 
channel,  or  to  take,  kill,  or  fish  for  salmon  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  either  in  the  streams  or  tide  waters,  Except  Cook  Inlet,  Prince  William  Souna, 
Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary  thereto,  from  midnight  on  Friday  of  each  week  until  six  o'clock 
antemeridian  of  the  Sunday  following;  or  to  fish  for  or  catch  or  kill  in  any  manner  or  by  any  appli- 
ances, except  by  rod  or  spear,  any  salmon  in  any  stream  of  less  than  one  hundred  yards  in  width  in 
the  said  Territory  of  Alaska  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  of  each  and  every  day  of  the  week. 

Spc.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  his  discretion,  set  aside  any  streams  as  spawning 
grounds,  in  which  no  fishing  will  be  permitted;  and  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  results  of  fishing 
operations  on  any  stream  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is  larger  than  the  capacity  of  the 
stream  to  produce,  he  is  authorized  to  establish  weekly  close  seasons,  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
fishing  season,  or  to  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more,  so  as  to  permit  salmon  to  increase: 
Provided,  however,  That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  aU  persons  interested  shall  have  been 
given  a  hearing,  of  which  hearing  due  notice  must  be  given  by  publication:  And  provided  further.  That 
it  shall  have  been  ascertained  that  the  persons  engaged  in  catching  salmon  do  not  maintain  fish 
hatcheries  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  such  streams  fully  stocked. 

Sec.  4.  That  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  law  herein,  and  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  establish  in  pnrsuance  thereof,  he  is  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  one  inspector 
of  fisheries,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and  two  assistant  inspec- 
tors, at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  each  per  annum,  and  he  will  annually  submit  to 
Congress  estimates  to  cover  the  salaries  and  actual  traveling  expenses  of  the  officers  hereby  authorized 
and  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  herein. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  regulations  established  in 
pursuance  thereof  shaU,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and,  further,  in  ease  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
one  of  this  act  and  conviction  thereof  a  further  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  diem  will  be 
imposed  for  each  day  that  the  obstruction  or  obstructions  therein  are  maintained. 

This  law,  like  others  that  have  preceded  it,  is  generally  regarded  as  inadequate 
in  some  vital  respects  by  those  having  the  interest  of  the  salmon  fisheries  at  heart; 
but  there  is  little  agreement  among  cannery  people  as  to  what  the  law  shoold  be. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  inclination  toward  a  tax  on  the  outpat  of  each  cannery 
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and  saltery  for  the  sappoit  <4  h^nthen^^  and  tbe  so^^gesrson  that  $t7V;jiai$  V  Dieiii;^^ 
for  a  term  of  years  has  eT^ryrwh^^rt  zneA  wz\h  favor.* 

It  mast  be  admitted  tliai  the  la-v-s  au*!  reignlatioas  periaining  ;«>  Auaisks  5^n>i'iin 
fisheries  are  very  geoerailr  di»ne:^aini!«>i.  asi<3  ihat  ther  do  not  prevent  t^e  illk^irjt] 
capture  of  fish.  There  is  <*De  ca«ie  in  ^hich  the  lav  is  likelr  lo  be  ne^peciiexi.  and  ^hM 
is  when  rival  canneries.  £>hin^  in  7 he  samie  Jocaisty.  are  not  matually  benefited  by  11;$^ 
non-observance. 

In  conversation  with  the  sn^«er3T^tendent  of  «'»ne  cannery  ir  wa>>  leniarked  that..  >o 
far  as  experience  and  observation  went«  it  was  exceptional  to  find  a  canneiy  that  dad 
not  pack  some  fish  taken  ilQe^ally.  He  seemed  very  much  sarprise«i«  and  des^ient  ti^ 
impress  npon  me  that  in  that  districi  the  law  wa.s  observed.  Ten  minutes  ai«erw;9urd$^ 
he  acknowledge*!  that  they  did  not  observe  tbe  weekly  close  season,  and  the  folk^vin^ 
day  it  was  learned  that  one  stream  fishe*!  by  this  cannery  was  tilled  w:th  netc^  irom 
mouth  to  source,  and  that  \u  the  lake  at  tbe  head  of  another  stream  there  was  a  trap 
planned  by  the  foreman  of  the  caunt^ry. 

It  is  probably  tru»-  that  ii>h  are  ryiiiietime*  carried  to  cauneries  thar  have  Iven 
taken  illegally  without  the  kiiowleiige  of  the  sa|»eriiiteudeut,  for  tbe  reas^^n  ;hat^ 
excepting  the  home  stream,  be  d^^s  ii*»t  ^*^  much  01  the  lisheries.  as  ins  time  is  taken 
up  with  the  canning  operations.  In  general  tbe  caunerymeii  would  like  to  see  the 
law  enforced  if  it  could  be  done  impartiaily.  While  in  a  uiiuor  degree  tbe  law  may  l^ 
defective,  and,  owing  to  the  varyirji:  coiiditi'Hjs  fi^nnd  in  tbe  va>t  extent  of  territory 
involved,  may  need  amendiug.  stiil  it  is  grx»^l  as  it  stands,  and  for  tbe  present  it 
only  needs  enforcement,  and  this  is  not  a  ilirticnlt  matter  it*  tbe  pr^»i>er  steps  are  taken. 
Without  considering  tbtr  Jarge  ani<»unt  of  m«>riey  invested  in  tbe  s;i1mon  fisheries  o( 
Alaska,  the  output  is  worth  in  round  nrimbeis  ^.>.<nh»jhiO  a  year.  Should  not  surhan 
industry  be  fostered  and  proiierly  protectecl  ? 

Reference  is  ma^le  to  tbe  reix^ris  of  tbe  salmon  inspectors  publisbeii  by  tbe  Trea^s^- 
ury  Department  to  show  the  nature  of  tbe  work  performed  by  these  othoials  and  the 
obstacles  they  encounter  in  tbe  pertoimauce  of  their  duties. 

My  own  criticism  of  tbe  law  is  briefly  as  follows:  It  was  evidently  frametl  u^x^n  the 
basis  that  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  were  confined  to  large  rivers  like  the  Colum- 
bia and  Fraser,  while  tbe  fact  is  that  70  i»er  cent  of  the  Alaska  i»ack  is  taken  fn>ni 
around  tbe  mouths  of  comparatively  small  streams,  and  each  stream  presents  certain 


*  In  April,  l><d8,.tbe  Secretary  of  the  Trr-asary  »eut  a  letter  to  tbe  House  of  Kepre:«ntAti\«i»  in 
which  ameodmeots  to  exi^tio^  laws  weie  proposed  a<  follows  and  for  tlie  reasons  state^l: 

The  present  sa1moD-H^be^ies  laws  have  l>een  foaiid  ina4leqiiute  to  meet  existing  rei)nirement». 
and  their  amendment  along  the  line  of  the  in<'lo<eil  hill  is  recommended  in  the  light  of  sulvskH^uonl 
investigation  by  Government  agents  after  careful  consideration  of  the  questions  which  the  pnp«eut 
law  fails  to  meet.     The  material  changes  in  the  present  law  enihodied  in  the  inclos«Hl  dralt  aTt\  hrietiy : 

First.  The  enaction  of  traps  only  under  regulations  presrriUed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TreAsury. 

Second.  The  withdrawal  of  the  protection  afforded  by  tlie  present  law  to  salmon  trttut,  it  iH'ing 
genenally  under8too<l  that  the  latter  Hpe<-ies  are  destructive  to  salmon  spawn  and  fry. 

Third.  The  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  law  to  the  territorial  waters  of  Alaska.  thert*by 
preventing  the  erection  of  Ptationary  cdistrur-tions  in  the  approaches  to  rivers  and  ^t^e;lms. 

Fourth.  The  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  sulmou  canneries  in  Alaska  without  a  )>ermit  front  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Fifth.  The  re^iuirement  of  a  detailed  annual  statement  of  the  operations  of  all  oaunerie«»  and 
manufactories  of  fish-oil  production  to  the  special  agents  for  the  salmon  lisheries. 

Sixth.  The  detailing  of  an  employee  of  th*-  Treasury  Department  to  act  as  an  additional  s|HH:'ial 
agent  without  extra  compensation. 

Seventh.  The  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  output  of  all  canneries,  salteries.  tiah-oil  or  Iish- 
fertilizer  works. 

Eighth.  Changing  the  penalty  for  violatiim  of  this  act  from  a  maximum  tine  of  $l,iKX)  to  $5.tKX\ 
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peculiaxitieft,  «o  that  it  i»  dif^mlt  to  protect  the  hBherieA  by  a  general  law,  and  it  must 
be  left  to  departmental  r^alaUon^.* 

.  Tbe  first  «eetion  of  the  jiresent  law,  wherein  it  is  stated  ^^or  to  fish  for  or  cateh 
ftaluM>u  or  salmon  troat  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means,  with  the  parpose  or  resalt  of 
preventing  or  impeding  tbe  ascent  of  salmon  to  their  spawning-groand,  is  declared  to 
be  uiilawful^''  places  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Tbe  second  section,  relating  to  the  weekly  close  season,  shoold  in  my  opinion  make 
no  exception  in  any  duftrict^  The  plea  is  probably  made  that  in  the  districts  exempted 
tbe  fish  are  taken  in  gill  nets,  which  permit  some  fish  to  pass  all  the  time;  bat  if  this 
is  the  plea  it  is  a  mistake.  Every  cannery  in  Bering  Sea  and  Ck>ok  Inlet  uses  traps 
besides  gill  nets,  and  is  there  any  reason  why  traps  should  be  used  at  those  places 
during  the  weekly  close  season  and  not  at  Chignik  f  In  Prince  William  Sound  neither 
traps  nor  gill  nets  are  usetl;  all  fish  are  taken  In  seines — ^yet  it  is  exempt  from  opera- 
tion of  the  close  tin)e  provision  of  the  law.  The  fisheries  in  this  locality  are  on  the 
same  fo^iting  as  those  in  southeast  Alaska,  except  that  gill  nets  are  used  in  Chilkat 
and  Taku  inlets  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Btikine.  If  the  exception  is  made  on  the 
gill-net  plea,  then  the  hiw  should  provide  that  ^'all  canneries  obtaining  their  fish  by 
gill  nets  excluBiveiy  are  exempt.^  If  the  exception  is  made  on  account  of  a  short 
fishing  season,  it  might  hold  good  for  Bering  Sea,  but  in  no  other  place,  though  I 
should  l>e  opi>osed  to  any  exemption.  The  run  of  redfish  in  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince 
William  Bound  is  for  a  long  i>eriod,  and  in  fact  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
southeast  Alaska  district,  and  on  these  pleas  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
exempting  those  places. 

The  time  of  the  weekly  close  season  should  by  all  means  be  changed  so  as  to 
include  Sunday.  As  it  stands,  it  was  no  doubt  intended  that  the  canneries  should 
[)ack  the  Friday's  caU'.h  on  Saturday  and  be  closed  on  Sunday.  If  the  law  were 
observed  it  would  i)ermit  the  Chinese,  who  know  no  Sabbath,  to  rest  on  that  day, 
while  the  white  fishermen  and  Indians  would  be  obliged  to  work  on  that  day.  We 
send  missionaries  among  the  Indians  and  teach  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  then 
enact  laws  which  compel  them  to  work.  Mr.  Duncan,  at  Metlakahtla,  states  that  his 
Indians  do  not  fish  during  the  close  season  on  account  of  the  law,  and  would  not  on 
the  Sabbath  on  account  of  his  teachings,  and  the  law  therefore  bears  hard  upon  that 
('community. 

The  first  part  of  section  2  might  as  well  read  so  as  to  make  it  unlawful  to  take 
salmon  in  any  river  or  stream  above  tidewater,  with  the  exceptions  given  in  the  act, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  fisheries  in  Alaska,  so  far  as  I  know,  above  tidewater 
in  any  river  or  stream  over  500  feet  in  width.  This  section  would,  however,  be  very 
much  improved  if  **  tidewater''  were  stricken  out  and  the  section  made  to  read  "  in  any 
of  the  rivers,  streams,  or  estuaries  less  than  500  feet  wide,"  and  then  the  last  provision 


'Tho  liill  making  uppropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  SO,  1897,  ooutaiued-tho  following  provision: 

**  For  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska^  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  seven  thousand  dollarH,  to  bo  immediately  available:  Provided^  That  in  lieu  of  the  three 
inspectors  whose  employment  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  l^resideut,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one 
agent  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one  assistant  agent  at  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum."    (Statutes  55th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  chap.  2, 1897,  p.  29. ) 

The  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  appropriated  the  same  amount  for 
the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  without  specifying  the  salaries  to  be  paid. 
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of  the  section  coald  be  cut  out  entirely.  The  words  '* rivers,  streams,  and  channels" 
should  be  used  with  considerable  caution  as  to  the  meaning.  There  should  also  be  a 
proviso  making  it  unlawful  to  pack  fish  taken  illegally. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  empowered  to  establish  regulations  governing  the 
salmon  fisheries,  and  the  first  section  gives  ample  power  in  the  matter.  There  are 
several  technical  points  which  need  explanation  and  should  be  embodied  in  the  regu 
lations.  The  most  important  of  these  refers  to  section  2,  and  is  as  follows:  Does  the 
law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  rivers  or  streams  that  receive  tidal  waters,  refer  to  the 
conditions  at  low  water  or  at  high  water!  As  a  rule  there  are  great  flats  oft'  the 
mouths  of  the  Alaska  rivers,  and,  as  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  of  fiom  15  to  40 
feet,  varying  in  the  diflerent  sections,  the  topographical  features  appear  very  dift'erent 
at  low  water  from  what  they  do  at  high  water.  Low  water  is  the  proper  base  to  which 
the  laws  should  apply,  and  is  the  plane  to  which  Government  surveys  are  redu(;ed 
on  all  charts.  Everything  pertaining  to  hydrography  is  reduced  to  low  water,  and 
on  published  surveys  the  dividing  line  between  land  and  water  is  the  line  cut  by  the 
low-water  plane.  This  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  and  a  decision  should  l>e 
rendered. 

The  same  question  involves  the  legality  of  trai)s  in  the  Knssilof  River  and  others 
to  the  westward.  Tiie  point  is  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  river.  The  Knssilof 
River  at  high  water  has  its  mouth  at  tiie  point  where  it  debouches  into  Cook  Inlet, 
where  the  banks  are  both  defined  within  the  meaning  of  shore  people;  while  at  low 
water  the  stream  flows  between  steep  and  well  defined  banks  that  are  covered  at  high 
water,  yet  they  are  banks,  and  the  mouth  is  then  a  long  distance  from  the  high-water 
mouth. 

One  of  the  traps  at  Knssilof  is  between  what  might  be  called  the  high- water  mouth 
and  the  low- water  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  the  one  near  the  cannery  on  the  southern 
bank.  The  leader  commences  at  high-water  mark  and  extends  down  the  left  bank 
with  the  heart  in  the  low-water  river,  which  is  quite  narrow.  At  high  water  the  trap 
is  clearly  outside  of  the  river,  at  low  water  it  is  as  clearly  inside,  but  it  is  then  mostly 
uncovered  and  on  dry  land,  and  serves  no  more  purpose  in  catching  fish  tiian  a  line  of 
telegraph  poles.  This  low-water  river  is  very  shallow ;  in  fact,  it  has  a  bar  at  the  ihouth 
which  dries  at  the  lowest  tides,  so  that  fish  do  not  ascend  at  low  water,  but  probably 
only  at  high  water,  when  they  trim  closely  around  the  shore  and  are  deflected  into  the 
trap.  It  is  said  that  the  traps  at  Kenai  are  similarly  located,  and  are  in  fact  in  the 
river.  We  did  not  visit  Kenai,  as  no  cannery  has  been  in  operation  there  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  as  the  fishing  season  was  all  over  and  the  trap^  pulled  up  at  the  time  of 
our  call. 

A  decision  on  the  following  point  is  also  very  necessary:  There  are  several  bodies 
of  water  in  Alaska  which  are  joined  to  the  sea  by  narrow  passages  which  at  low  tide 
are  rapids,  thus  making  lakes  or  lagoons  of  these  interior  bodies,  and  during  the  last 
of  the  flood  tide  the  water  flows  in,  forming  them  into  tidal  basins.  Naha  and  Karluk 
are  examples  of  this,  but  others  may  be  found.  If  the  plane  of  low  water  is  decided 
upon  as  the  meaning  of  the  law,  some  of  these  bodies  jirobably  become  lakes;  but 
is  it  illegal  to  take  a  salmon  in  a  lake!  The  law  i)rohibits  fishing  by  any  means 
that  prevents  the  parent  salmon  from  reaching  the  spawning- ground;  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  nothing  is  said  about  fishing  on  the  spawning-ground  in  the  lakes,  which  is 
vastly  more  important  than  fishing  in  the  streams.  My  opinion  is  that,  in  ascending 
a  river  from  the  sea,  when  that  "  river,  stream,  or  estuary  "  once  attains  a  width  in 
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which  it  is  illegal  to  fish,  even  though  it  afterwards  widens  into  a  lake  or  basin,  it 
shonld  be  regarded,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  as  of  the  width  restricted  by  the  law, 
for  the  lake  or  basin  can  flow  no  more  water  than  the  narrow  part  of  the  outlet  unless 
there  are  more  outlets,  which  is  exceedingly  improbable. 

Traps  should  either  not  be  allowe<l  or  else  should  be  regulated.  The  leads,  heart, 
and  wings  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend  over  more  than  one-third  of  the  width 
of  the  channel  (not  width  between  banks),  and  the  shore  end  of  the  leader  should  not 
be  permitted  to  approach  nearer  the  shore  than  100  feet  from  the  low- water  mark,  and 
no  trap  should  be  permitted  within  300  yards  of  any  other  trap. 

Under  section  1,  of  the  law  quoted,  the  Treasury  Department  should  by  all  means 
regulate  the  fishing  in  approaches  to  the  stream.  It  is  recommended  that  off  the 
mouths  of  all  streams  in  which  fishing  is  prohibited  by  the  act,  no  fishing  be  per- 
mitted, except  by  rod  or  spear,  over  an  area  formed  by  drawing  a  line  from  a  point  100 
yards  on  either  side  of  the  river,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  flow  at  the  mouth  and 
extending  500  yards  into  the  bay,  arm,  or  sea.  In  several  localities  the  seines  are  run 
across  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  one  seine  follows  another  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  but  few  fish  can  ascend,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  seine  dragged  through 
the  water  must  necessarily  frighten  the  fish,  and  those  that  are  not  taken  probably 
do  not  return  for  an  appreciable  time,  and  then  only  to  encounter  another  seine. 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  a  sufficient  number  of  iuvspectors.  Six  would  not  be 
too  many,  and  it  should  be  stated  that  the  appointees  shall  be  practical  fishermen, 
who  must  be  in  the  field  from  the  time  fishing  begins — in  some  districts  early  in  May — 
until  it  closes,  in  some  districts  about  the  1st  of  October. 

The  inspectors  should  be  clothed  with  the  power  to  reject  fish  that  are  unfit. 
Fish  out  of  the  water  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  should  be  rejected.  It  may  be 
considered  by  some  that  this  is  too  short  a  time;  that  the  weather  of  Alaska  will 
permit  fish  to  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  longer  period.  But  this  is  not  the  case; 
during  the  packing  season  there  are  at  times  warm  days,  and  there  is  much  rain  and 
fog,  the  fish  are  handled  in  masses,  and  deterioration  is  rapid. 

The  superintendents  of  the  canneries  of  the  largest  organization  that  operates  in 
Alaska  are  instructed  not  to  pack  fish  that  have  been  more  than  forty-eight  hours  out 
of  the  water.  There  are  probably  fewer  bad  fish  packed  than  is  usually  believed  by 
the  public,  yet  many  are  packed  that  are  unfit. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which  fish  are  collected  at 
some  canneries  from  distant  points.  These  fish  are  often  two  days  old  when  collected^ 
and  before  they  are  finally  packed  three  or  four  days  have  elapsed,  and  they  are  then 
probably  unfit  for  food. 

In  order  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  streams  may  be  known,  the  law 
should  provide  that  each  cannery,  saltery,  or  person  engaged  in  packiug,  canning, 
salting,  or  drying,  or  otherwise  prepariug  salmon  for  commercial  purposes,  must,  on  or 
before  December  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Treasury  Department  a  sworn  state- 
ment giving  the  number  of  cases,  boxes,  barrels,  bales,  or  bundles  of  each  species  so 
prepared,  and  the  number  of  fish  of  each  and  every  species  used  in  the  business, 
separately  for  each  stream,  together  with  the  dates  when  fishing  was  commenced  and 
ended  in  each  stream.  Without  this  information  it  is  simply  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  correct  value  of  the  streams  and  to  regulate  the  fisheries. 

The  law  should  also  provide  that  all  cans  should  be  distinctly  marked  with  the 
name  and  location  of  the  cannery  and  the  kind  of  salmon  packed. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SALMON   FISHERIES  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

Whenever  the  Albatross  anchored  near  any  locality  either  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily inhabited  by  natives,  a  delegation  of  the  older  men  or  cliiefs  came  on  board 
and  requested  an  andience.  The  powwows  which  followed  invariably  took  the  form 
of  relating  the  oppression  of  the  white  man.  At  Klinkwan,  Chacon,  Klakas,  Klawak, 
Metlakahtla,  Kasaan,  Karta  Bay,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere,  the  Indians  were  greatly 
exercised  over  their  condition,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  were  repeatedly 
informed  that  the  Fish  Commission  party  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the 
law  and  was  merely  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  fisheries,  they 
insisted  that,  as  we  were  Government  officers,  we  must  hear  them. 

The  permanent  Indian  villages  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  are  practi- 
cally deserted  except  by  a  few  old  people,  the  young  men  and  women  being  away, 
living  in  camps  and  curing  their  winter  supply  during  the  spring,  and  when  the  can- 
neries open,  fishing  for  them  or  doing  work  about  them.  The  canneries  at  Klawak 
and  Metlakahtla  are  operated  by  Indians,  the  former  drawing  quite  a  number  from 
Howkan  and  Klinkwan.  At  Chacon  the  Indians  from  Kasaan  were  curing  halibut, 
and  they  were  again  met  at  Hunter  Bay,  where  they  had  come  for  cannery  work. 
It  is  only  during  the  winter  that  the  permanent  villages  are  fully  inhabited. 

They  are  essentially  fish-eating  Indians,  depending  upon  the  streams  of  the  country 
for  a  large  amount  of  food  supply.  These  streams,  under  their  own  a<lministration, 
for  centuries  have  belonged  to  certain  families  or  clans  settled  in  the  vicinity,  and 
their  rights  in  these  streams  have  never  been  infringed  upon  until  the  advent  of 
the  whites.  No  Indians  would  fish  in  a  stream  not  their  own  except  by  invitation, 
and  they  can. not  understand  how  those  of  a  higher  civilization  should  be — as  they 
regard  it — less  honorable  than  their  own  savage  kind.  They  claim  the  white  man  is 
crowding  them  from  their  homes,  robbing  them  of  their  ancestral  rights,  taking  away 
their  fish  by  8hix)loads ;  that  their  streams  must  soon  become  exhausted ;  that  the  Indian 
will  have  no  supply  to  maintain  himself  and  family,  and  that  starvation  must  follow. 

The  natives  urge  that  the  law  prohibiting  them  from  owning  mining  claims  is 
very  hard  to  endure  5  that  they  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same  food,  obey  the 
same  laws  as  the  white  man,  and  are  far  more  orderly  than  the  white  communities,  and 
that  they  should  have  the  same  rights.  They  acknowledge  the  white  man's  superior- 
ity; all  they  want  is  suitable  encouragement  to  imitate  him.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
Indians  also  complained  against  the  Metlakahtla  community,  stating  that  the  latter 
are  foreigners  and  come  to  their  island,  cut  out  the  best  timber,  and  carry  it  to  their 
sawmill  at  Metlakahtla.  While  acknowledging  the  Metlakahtlans  as  sux)erior  in 
intelligence,  they  say  that  they  would  gladly  embrace  the  same  opportunities. 

From  the  Indians'  standpoint,  their  complaints  are  undoubtedly  well  founded,  but 
history  will  no  doubt  repeat  itself  hero,  as  in  other  portions  of  our  country,  where  the 
aborigines  have  come  in  contact  with  the  civilizing  infiuence  of  the  white  man,  where 
rum,  disease,  and  mercenary  dealings  have  slowly  but  surely  exterminated  them.  My 
own  sympathy  is  with  the  Indian,  and  I  would  gladly  recommend,  if  the  way  were 
clear,  the  establishment  of  ownership  in  streams;  but  it  is  impracticable,  and  I  can 
only  ask  for  him  a  consideration  of  his  claim  and,  whatever  law  is  framed,  that  a 
liberal  balance  be  thrown  in  his  favor. 
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In  oi>eratiDg  tbe  canneries,  tlie  Indian  »ees  the  value  of  the  fish ;  he  Bees  a  means 
for  obtaining;;  money,  the  purchasing  [tower  of  which  he  knows  as  well  as  does  the 
white  man,  and  if  he  could  [wssess  all  the  fish  which  he  believes  are  his  by  right  of 
inheritance,  he  would  have  plenty  of  money.  In  some  instances  canneries  recog- 
nize well-estiiblialied  Indian  rights  to  salmon  streams  by  paying  the  chiefs  a  certaia 
amount  per  year  for  the  privilege  of  fishing,  but  in  many  cases  nnscrupulous  white 
men  have  gone  among  them  with  promises,  only  to  break  them  when  payment  was  dae. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Indian  is  better  situated  now  than  he  was 
before  the  canneries  were  established,  or  than  he  would  be  if  the  canneries  were  moved 
out  of  the  country  or  abandoned.  So  far  as  his  flali  supply  is  concerned,  it  has  not 
been  seriously  curtailed  for  ids  own  use  and  can  not  be  in  the  future,  for  hmg  before 
salmon  become  extinct  tlie  canneries  will  be  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  It  probably 
bvkes  a  little  more  work  to  get  his  winter  supply  now,  hut  the  money  wliieh  the 
4  bring  him  [>crniits  a  imrvhase  of  various  foods,  and  so  a  large  supply  of  fish 


Cat<'bof  liali 


is  not  as  necessary  as  formerly.  The  canneries  bring  tlie  Indian  ready  money,  far  more 
than  lie  can  e>iru  by  labor  in  any  other  way,  an<l  it'  he  is  at  all  indnstrions  lie  can  earn 
Butticieut  during  a  canning  season  to  8U]>|Mnt  himself  and  his  family  dining  the  winter. 
The  canneries  will  most  willingly  pay  for  all  tlic  fi.sli  he  brings  tliem,  or  tlicy  will  give 
him  work  at  the  cannery  if  he  can  be  deitendcd  upon.  Here,  of  course,  is  the  chief 
difliciilty.  Tlie  cannery  season  is  short,  and  men  inn.st  be  employed  wlio  are  willing 
to  fjive  their  labor  at  all  times,  and  the  Indian  tires  of  his  work  very  quickly.  In  the 
midst  of  it  he  is  often  seized  with  a  desire  to  leave;  he  must  Inint,  or  he  must  get 
fish  for  his  family,  although  his  wages  for  a  day  will  purchase  more  fish  than  lie  can 
catch  in  a  week;  still  he  must  go,  and  he  goes.  As  a  result,  canneries  do  not  want 
his  labor. 


GILL  NET  SET  BY  NATIVES,  LAKE  EVAK 
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FISHING  AND  COLLECTING  BY  THE  ALBATROSS. 

Dnriog  the  craise,  fishing  by  the  ship's  force  with  gill  nets,  seiues,  trawls,  hand 
lines,  etc.,  iras  cuiried  on  whenever  an  opiM>rtiinity  offered.  As  tlie  instructions  also 
called  for  iuformation  relating  t«  halibut,  fishing  efforts  were  largely  in  that  direction. 

With  gill  nets  we  were  only  successfnl  at  Wrangell  (month  of  the  Stikine  Kivcr), 
Ugauak,  Yakutat,  and  Kedfish  Bay,  localities  where  the  water  was  not  clear.  We 
took  the  first  Dolly  Varden  troat  (Salvelintu  malnM),  on  Jane  lU  at  Metlakahtla,  and 
the  first  redfish  at  Karta  Bay  Jane  ^6.  At  Tborne  Bay,  on  July  5,  we  took  78  redfish 
with  an  average  weight  of  6  ponnds,  and  S3  Dolly  Varden  trout  averaging  li  jionads 
in  weight.  At  Wrangell,  in  the  discolored  water,  on  July  7  we  took  a  uuuiberof  king 
and  dog  salmon  and  redfish  in  the  same  gill  net 


Cleaning  lialibut  on  deck  of  steamer  Albalrou,  near  Killisnoo. 


The  halibut  trawls  were  set  in  all  localities  and  every  effort  made  not  only  to  find 
halibat  banks  by  our  own  resources,  but  iu(|uiry  was  made  at  every  itoint  relating  to 
this  subject.  The  investigations  <Mntirm  the  views  of  those  whom  I  believe  conii>etent 
to  Judge,  and  tbat  is  that  in  southeast  Alaska,  on  the  American  side  of  Disou 
Entrance,  there  are  no  halibut  banks  for  commercial  purjiosi'S.  Halibut  were  usually 
taken  wherever  we  went,  but  nowhere  in  large  numbers  except  off  Killisnoo. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Dixon  Entrance,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Rose  Spit  and  in  Hecate  Straits,  there  is  comparatively 
shoal  water — that  is,  under  50  fathoms;  in  these  localities  halibut  are  obtained  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  the  winter  months  when  they  are  desired  in  Puget 
Sound  for  east«ra  shipment.    In  the  spring  and  summer  halibut  are  found  scattering 


t^  fttrujnrr*  ■»»  the  r-srrED  -taues  fish  -  ij«)t>iiii.:», 

hanJEA  (tmMr  m*  l^  sm  kxwn^  <m  vhiKb  a  7«)wel  miotic  ilil  iip  ;kr  ;^  cuuet^v  ;»  caa  be 
itmw  im  Aa  VfrfeH&  C«farair)uk  «i^.  TVy  Mi^m  Go  AtOow  Gi)>>  lierniiiz.  nvi  ".-.a.  abn  b« 
itAfiMSneil  «*  awf  flf  C^  eaatatiTKH,  wfa«n  tifu^y  po&atrly  Awii  <>a  G^  <XEkL  md  are 

Cm  RSeav  Ldaailr  at  t&«  eneraaeft  w  SiefaAJa  E^ay.  v>(m  •it  *;ap«  »:b;Hn>ii.  «>aCban 
AfcnwRr  nf  VtinKt  «l  Waliw  l.'^Iaad.  a  a  .^mBan  Tiltk^  vIum-h  zbtt  [iuttui»  t!roa  tke 
.tw/rmmdiKjgf  ennwGry  eaKp  aitd  ofjCaiB  tb«E  ssEvpIj  of  b;ktibn^i;  ftKiiryinf,  At  tbt  tiae 
ivf  tike  nwi;  f>f  EIm  At^ttrtMa  it  vaA  oempfcd  by  Ciii^i!  dci>wl  aiui  puG  of  hjn  tzite  of 
KaMKWM,  fmn  nbu  <^bMf.  wbo  »  ratbier  an  iateni:^cQt  ladnui.  and  his  beadif, 
^  waft  UsanrA  thsff,  tM  CaqtK  Ckwsm  an  a  uKabcc  of  ^poCit  v!ii<:&  tbi^  la^iiiu*  locate 
l>y  itlnnre  taaifesi  aiMi  ofetaa  Acre  MriBawrt  ItaEbert  lor  tbcic  »vn  bm  aoti  lizr  mmt  ftr 
tf adft  with  tbe  TafavpsMou^  frnn  whoa  tfaey  obtaio  «iLw^h»a  oO.  TIik  IcuiKaBa  will 
fn^ittA.  with  mf^htA  arvM  «>f  "'bjaa  ptj^li "  f  pleat;  »f  Ash,.  b«t  tlii«r  iiieu*  ifa>  aot  p> 
lieyMk^  aatisiyiDi;  llMn  trwa  want&  T1t«Te  ar«  no  banks  boe.  Tbc  halibat  ai*  fiiwad 
m  n^fAHf  M»A  wbfle  a  t«mH  mii^fat  fin  op.  the  lUh  wooM  awq  be  efeaoe^  otL 

Sir.  Clarkf  pn>prjet>yr«>f  a  flattery  at  Keb^tukan.  aik*l  a  lliiiii  i  ri|ii  tiiii  tt  ihiiiMii, 
has  a  swiifiooer  and  bas  tried  to  noake  a  trn^ocsis  of  macktrting  hafibatn  tbe  winter. 
II*;  ban  prn«|ie«t«d  the  grfj^itd  hi[n««-ir.  auA  had  extea<itr>I  his  icuiairj  in  all  iliiotiii— , 
M>t\  bi»  t^xptrieach  i»  Aimilai  to  what  ba«  been  statetL 


llAUMin  ( flipfoybtwas  h^poglotauM). 


Mr.  Miller,  of  Klinkwan,  stated  that  be  had  prospected  over  soatbeast  Alaska,  and 
bad  nowhere  fonnd  any  fiankft;  that  ttcattering  halibat  coald  be  fbaod  everywhere  aod 
ill  iinmberK  in  KptAn  daring  the  mmmer,  aud  some  few  in  winter,  bat  nowhoB  in 
<|iiantittet(  to  »ttpply  a  conmderable  market. 

(JIarenco  Htralt  is  frecinently  referred  to  as  a  great  balibntgroood,  and  toarists 
who  make  the  HontheaHt  Alaska  trip  are  load  in  tlmr  descrtptious  of  tbe  halibat 
llstierfeff  off  Killlimoo.  The  Mteamer  (/ueen,  which  earriefl  Alaska  excursionists,  m^ee 
it  a  pcdnt  to  give  them  a  few  bonrs  of  halibat  fishing,  and  sometimeg  when  a  good 
fi[>ot  is  fonnd,  (IT  there  is  a  large  mn  of  herring,  many  halibut  are  taken,  while  at  other 
timeNtbey  are  not  so  abundant.  When  the  average  toorist  gets  a  50-poand  balibatoo 
Ills  line,  he  has  the  oxperiennnofhts  life,  and  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  these 
Italibntgrorinds.  The  Queen  asually  ftshes  T>etween  Danger  Point  and  Kenasnow 
IbHtks,  off  tbo  winter  village  of  Angoon,  or  in  that  vicinity.  Danger  Point  is  3  miles 
from  tlie  nortbem  tnitrance  to  Killisuon,  and  forms  tbe  sonthem  point  of  entrance  to 
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occasion,  at  several  points,  from  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  of  halibut  were  obtained,  bat 
before  the  load  could  be  made  the  fish  spoiled  and  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  As 
a  last  resort,  the  vessel  made  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  banks,  filled  up,  and  went  to 
market. 

Our  investigation  of  the  halibut  fisheries  of  Alaska  was  incidental  to  that  of 
salmon;  it  would  probably  occupy  several  seasons  for  the  thorough  examination  of 
this  subject  alone. 


CHARTS    OF   THE   ALASKA    SALMON    DISTRICTS. 

The  accompanying  charts  A  and  B  are  designed  to  show,  as  completely  as  possible, 
the  location  of  the  salmon  canneries  and  streams  of  Alaska,  the  pioductive  capacity 
of  the  streams,  and  such  other  information  bearing  upon  the  fishing  interests  of  the 
region  as  could  be  appropriately  given  in  this  manner. 

Several  corrections  are  to  be  noted,  most  of  them  occurring  in  the  lists  of  canneries 
printed  on  the  charts. 

The  following  canneries  are  owned  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  and  should 
be  so  noted : 


SouTUEAHT  Alaska. 

()l>erated,  1897: 

Pyramid  Harbor  Packinj^  Co. 

(ilacier  J*ackiii«^  Co. 

Alaska  ►Salmon  racking  and  Fur  Co. 
KesiTvc,  1897: 

Cbilkat  Canning  Co. 

Wkstkkx  Alaska. 

()perat(Ml,1897: 

Bristol  Bay  Canning  Co. 

Arctic  Packing  Co.  at  Nusba;;ak. 

Alaska  Packing  Co. 

Point  Roberts  Packing  Co. 

Arctic  Packing  Co.  at  Naknok. 

Ugasbik  Fisbing  Station. 
RcBcrv<^,  1897: 

Nnshagak  Packing  Co. 

Bering  Sea  Packing  Co. 


Centi:al  Alaska. 

Operated,  1897 : 

Pacific  Packing  Co. 

Arctic  Fisbing  Co. 

Karluk  Packing  Co. 

Hr.UH'-Alentian  l*acking  Co. 

Alaska  Improvement  Co. 

Fgannk  Fisbing  Station. 

Arctic  I'acking  Co.  at  Alitak. 

Cbignik  Bay  Co. 
KN'serve,  1897 : 

Nortbern  Packing  Co. 

Hume  Canning  and  Trading  Co. 

Kodiak  Packing  Co.  at  Karluk. 

Kodiak  I'acking  Co.  ar  Alitak. 

Cbignik  Bay  Packing  Co. 


Chart  A.—"  Kasan  Bay  "  should  be  ^'  Kasaan  Bay." 

Abandoned  saltery  No.  5  should  be  designated  '^Morrisey '^  instead  of 'No  name." 

Chart  B. — In  the  list  of  canneries  Cannery  No.  4  should  be  designated  ''  Uganuk 

Fishing  Station." 

lieserve  cannery  No.  9  should  be  designated  ^^Chigiiik  Bay  Packing  Co."' 
lleserve  saltery  No.  li  should  be  designated  *^  Uganuk  Fishing  Station." 
"Alaska  Coast  and  Fishing  Co."  should  be  '*  Alaska  Coast  Fishing  Co." 
The  name  of  the  company  operating  reserve  canneries  4  and  G  is  the  "Kodiak 

Packing  Co.,"  the  old  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  island  being  retained,  instead  of 

the  present  accepted  spelling  "Kadiak." 


'  ■    -     *A*>^  ,.-;.-.».. .»Vy>>'Jiy-"'>- 
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STATISTICS   OF   THE   ALASKAN    SALMON   INDUSTRY. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  salmon  industry  of  Alaska  comprise  a  continuous  record  of  the 
business  from  1878,  the  year  of  its  origin,  to  1897,  when  the  investigations  referred  to  in  this  report 
were  made.  The  data  are  more  comprehensive  and  useful  than  any  heretofore  published,  and, 
besides  showing  the  annual  development  of  the  indu Ary  in  each  sectiou,  will  have  a  permanent 
value  because  of  the  interesting  comparisons  that  will  be  possible.  For  the  years  189C  and  1897 
there  are  given  detailed  statistics  of  i)ersons  employed,  capital  invested,  apparatus  used,  salmon 
utilized,  and  canned  products  prepared.  Special  statistics  of  the  salmoii  salting  conducted  by 
independent  establishments  are  shown  for  1897. 

The  total  quantity  of  salmon  canned  in  Alaska  during  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1897,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table,  was  7,508,358  cases,  each  case  holding  48  one-pound  cans.  The  net 
weight  of  the  fish  thus  prepared  was  360,401,184  pounds,  while  the  gross  weight  of  the  salmon 
required  for  this  pack  was  over  500,000,000  pounds.  The  average  annual  pack  was  375,418  cases, 
but  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period  in  question  the  average  quantity  of  salmon  canned  was 
691,743  cases  and  the  total  gross  weight  of  the  lish  utilized  for  canning  was  over  470,000,000 
l>onnds.  Thus,  between  1888  and  1897  the  Alaskan  wat^^s  yielded  an  average  yearly  output  of 
47,000,000  pounds  of  salmon  for  canning  purposes,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  which  were  salted. 


Tahlv  ahoiving  hij  yearn  and  districts  the  saJmoii-cantiiufj  operations  in  Alaska  from  1S7S  1o  1S97. 


V«^ar. 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

18K1. 

1882. 

1883 

1K84. 

1885. 

1880. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889., 

1800. 

18U1 . 

181»2. 

1893.. 

1894. . 

1H95., 

18ii6. 

1897.. 


Tutitl 


SoiithoaMt 
Alaska. 


Ca»e8. 

8,  ir>9 

12,  530 

0,539 

8,977 

ILrRIl 

18,040 

19, 189 

10.828 

18.  IGO 

31,462 

81,128 

13G,  7G0 

142, 901 

156,615 

115,722 

136.  (i.'>3 

142,544 

148, 476 

262,381 

271,867 


William 

Sound  and 

( Jopper 

Kiver. 


Cuoklnht 


Kadiak 

and 

Cbignik. 


Caies. 


Caies.      '       VasfM. 


Heriii;; 
Sfa. 


Ca»en. 


1,739,832 


24.204 
42, 194 
68,091 

76,998 
78,6«:j 
59, 494 
92.866 
52,057 

494,567 


6.044 
14,818 
21,141 
19,217 
28, 433 
30,765 
42, 451 
50, 494 
28. 655 
58.997 
20,741 
31,665 
34, 033 
36,188 
34, 767 
32,  5:i2 


4,200 

13, 479 

20,156 

3:J,  470 

46, 150 

71.750 

198. 650 

386. 753 

350.  451 

384, 270 

274, 755 

201.152 

322, 356 

232.  237 

358.  357 

298, 310 


4(Nl 
14,000 
48.  822 
72,700 
89,886 

ii5.na'i 

118,390 
13:{,4I8 
63,4»9 
107,  786 
108,844 
150, 135 
218,  336 
254,312 


(irand 

toUil.s,  all 

Alaska. 


i  'axes. 

8.159 

12.530 

6,  5:^ 

8.977 

21,  74.^. 

46,  337 

60. 886 

77.515 

141,565 

206, 677 

412.115 

714, 196 

682. 591 

801,400 

474,717 

643.654 

6H6, 440 

626,530 

966.707 

909,078 


490,941  !    3.286,505       1,496.513  i  7,508,358 


For  four  years  after  salmon  canning  was  begun  in  Alaska  it  was  confined  to  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Territory;  in  1882  the  business  was  inaugursited  in  the  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Kadiak 
regions;  two  years  later  canning  commenced  in  Bering  Sea,  and  in  1889  in  Prince  William  Sound. 
In  all  of  these  sections  the  industry  hiis  continued  and  has  undergone  a  great  increase,  so  that  the 
pack  of  1897  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year  except  1896.*  Up  to  and  including  1897 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  canned  products,  namely,  3,286,505  cases,  luwl  come  from  the  Kadiak 
and  Chignik  district;  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth,  or  1,739,832  csises,  from  s<mtheast  AUvska,  and 
a  little  less  than  one-fifth,  or  1,496,513  cases,  from  Bering  Sea.    The  condensed  tables  showing  the 


'  The  Alaska  salmoii  pack  of  ISdH  \v:i8  almiit  IHiO/HX)  trjises. 
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animal  pack  in  each  region  and  the  x>roportion  of  the  different  sections  in  the  vahie  of  tlie  canned 
products  afford  an  interesting  study  of  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  business. 

The  growth  of  the  salmon-canning  business,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  canneries  in 
operation  each  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  acme  of  the  business  was  reached  in  1889, 
when  37  canneries  were  run.  In  1892,  for  reasons  elsewhere  stated,  the  active  canneries  were 
reduced  to  15,  and  since  that  year  there  have  been  numbers  of  canneries  held  in  reserve  in  the 
most  important  districts.  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  new  canneries  and  the  reopening  of  old 
ones,  the  plants  operated  in  1896  and  1897  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  season  since  1891, 

Table  nhoxoing  hy  years  the  number  of  cannenes  operated  in  each  district  of  Alaska  from  1878  to  1897. 


1 

Yearj*. 

I  Soiithoast 
j    Alanka. 

1 

Prince 

WiUiam 

Sound  and 

Copper 

River. 

Cook  Inlet. 

Kadiak 

and 
Chignik. 

Bering 
Sea. 

Total. 

2 

•> 

.. 

1 
1 
3 
6 

1 

t) 

9 

10 
Ifi 
37 
35 
30 
15 

1     1878 1 

; 

!!!!!!!!!'.!!        2 

1 

i        1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 



(} 

12 

12 

u 

/ 

8 

7 

J 

9 

'.'           , 

1                      1 

1 

.1879 

:::::::::;::::::::::::::  ::::::: ::!::::::::; 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893.; 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 



. 

1 

1 

t 

1 
1 

15 

14 

lit 

1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
2 

ii 
4 

6 

8 

i 



3 

3 
3 

•1 

21 
23 
29 
29       j 

The  number  of  salmon  canneries  in  operation  in  1897  was  29,  divided  as  follows  among  the 
different  districts:  Southeast  Alaska,  9;  Prince  William  Sound  and  Copper  River,  2j  Cook  Inlet, 
1;  Kadiak  and  Chignik,  10,  and  Bering  Sea,  7.  In  the  previous  year,  also,  29  canneries  were 
operafed,  9  being  in  southeast  Alaska,  3  on  Prince  William  Sound  and  Copper  Kiver,  1  on  Oook 
Inlet,  8  at  Kadiak  and  Chignik,  and  8  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  number  ofpersons  employed  in  the  Alaskan  salmon-canning  business  in  1897  was  5,252.  Of 
these,  1,148  were  white  fishermen,  759  native  fishermen,  312  white  cannery  employes,  439  native 
•  cannery  hands,  2,268  Chinese  cannery  hands,  and  320  hatchery  men,  crews  of  cannery  launches 
and  other  vessels,  and  various  other  employees.  The  persons  employed  in  various  capacities  in 
each  district  numbered  as  follows:  Southeast  Alaska,  1,829;  Prince  William  Sound  and  Copper 
River,  364;  Cook  Inlet,  173;  Kadiak  and  Chignik,  1,577,  and  Bering  Sea,  1,309. 

The  amount  of  invested  capital  represented  by  the  Alaskan  salmon  industry  is  very  large. 
The  value  of  the  vessels,  boats,  fishing  gear,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  including  the  canneries 
not  operated  but  held  in  reserve,  aggregated  approximately  $3,623,200  in  1897,  apportioned  i\% 
follows  among  the  different  districts:  Southeast  Alaska,  $597,400;  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cop- 
per River,  $26."»,500;  Cook  Inlet,  $154,300;  Kadiak  and  Chignik,  81,741,000,  and  Bering  Sea,  $867,000. 
By  far  the  largest  item  in  the  investment  w^as  the  cannery  buildings  and  equipment,  which  had  a 
value  of  $2,6:>0,860.  The  other  leading  items  were  vessels  and  boats,  $8^36,100;  544  gill  nets, 
$69,470;  48  traps,  $48,050,  and  133  seines,  $38,680. 
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Table  ahowiiHj  the  output  of  the  salmon  cannenen  of  AJanka  from  1S78  to  JSiK. 


Name  of  roniiNiuy  anil  location  of  cannery. 


187«.        IgTO.        1880.  1881. 


1882.  Ufa. 


1h84. 


SOUTHEAST  AIJ^SKA. 


i'attefi.     Canes.     Va»eg.       Canes.     I     Cases.         Cases.         Cases. 


C*p«*  ToK  Paokin;((;o.,north  Ahoro  Doi-a  do  Qnatira Packn  uuknomn. 

North  PaoJtic  Tradinjir  and  Packing  Co.,  Klawuk,  Prince  of  WalcH  I.slaud  . . :    r>,  402  <    G,  675  ,    6, 5:)9  I        8, 977  j      11, 501  j        8, 24U            tf,  189 
Cutting  Packing  Co.,  Old  Sitka,  Baranof  Inland 2.757       5.a'55  IClostMl.    flonwl.   I       (') 


Chtlkat  Packing  Co..  eaHt  nhore  Chilkat  Inlet 
NiirthM-eMt  Trading  Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor,  Chilkat  Inlet 


Totairi  of  annnul  i>acks  in  HOiitheaHt  Alaska 8. 159     12, 5MU      6, 5:t9 

<.'0<»K  INLKT.                                                                ,         -~-'=^'        ~  - 
Alaiika  Pat'kiug  (*o.,  KiiHHilof  lliver,  C«>ok  Inlet 

KAIMAK   AND  CHKINIK. 

Jvarliik  pH«-king  Co.,  Kiirliik,  Kadiak  Inland 

BEKINO  SKA. 

An'tic  Packing  Co.,  Nusliagak  River,  BriHtol  Bay 


8.977 


H, (N)0 
3,800 


7.000 
((,000 


11,501  ;    M8.040         » 19, 189 


0,044         14.818  21,141 

4.200  13,479  20. 1.'>C 

'  »400 


Name  of  coni]>any  and  location  of  cannery. 


188ri.        1880.        1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


18SKJ. 


1891. 


SOUTHEAST  AL.VSKA. 


Cases.      Cases.  ;  Cases.       Cast's. 

Ca}*e  Fox  Packing  Co..  nortliHhore  Boca  do  (Quadra '  Packs  unknown.  (New     cimipauv; 

Tonnaa  Packing  Co.,  Ketchikan,  Tongass  Narr<»wH ^5.500  |      11,00(1 

JdAtlakahtlalndiiHtrialCo.,  Metlukahtia,  Annette  Lsland 

Alaaka  itelmon  l*acking  and  Fur  Co.,  Lorint;,  Naha  Bay 18, 771 

BoHtou  FiHhing  and  Trading  Co.,  Ye8  or  McDonald  Bay | 

Cap«*  I.ees  Paclcing  Co.,  Burroughs  Bav,  Behm  Canal 5. 7;{2 

Alwnletfn  Packing  Co.,  StikinuKiver..' .J.  400         14.(mi0 

<tlaci«r  Packing  Co.,  Point  Ilighfield,  WraiipU  Iwlaiid 

North  Pacific  Trading  and  Packing  Co.,  Klawak,  Prince  <»f  Wales  I.sland .       8. 428  !    7.  sik)  ,    9.  5«2         12,  '.Vl') 

KaranolV  Pa«'king  Co.,  Reiloubt,  Haranof  island ■ 

liHrmnotT Packing  Co.,  l{e<lti.sh  Bay,  Baranof  Island 

Aittoria  and  AlaHka  Packing  Co., 'Fn>Rh  water  Itay.  (..'hi«ha«;«>f  Island 

AKtoria  and  Alanka  Packing  Co.,  lN)int  KUi.s,  Kn'iu  island 

Bartlett  Kay  Packing  Co.,  Bartlett  Bav,  Icy  Straits 

Chilkat  Packing  Co.,  east  flhoro  Chilkat  Inlet 2.  4(K)       1,700       hjm)0      Ch>sid. 

Chilkat  Canning  Co.,  Chilkat  Village.  Chilkat  Inlet 

NorthweM  TracUng  Co.,  Pvraniid  Harbor,  CInlkat  Inlet (M«)sid.     8,«;oo       5,  ooo    f  New  Co. 

Pjramfd  Ilarlior  Packing  Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor,  Chilkat  Inht I    19,  '.JOO 

Totals  of  annual  packa  in  southeast  Alaska '10,  S28  "^  18.  Km    31 . 4»;2 

PRINCE  WILLIA.M  S<»l>I>  AM)  COPPER  HIVKR. 

Central  Alaaka  Co.,  Little  Kayak  Island.  Gulf  of  Alaska 


28,  862 

4,500 

10,  574 


I     Cases.    I     ('asen.         Ca»f*. 
:  uiove4l  to  Ket(*hikan  in  1887. 
13,000  :  Burnt.  Aug.,  1889. 
'500  .  7.000 

23.024  I        22,780 
9,343  ;         17.305 

10,823  i 

Moved;  new  company. 
13,800  '       14,000  ;         15.8T0 
11.370         10,188  I  9,2,'Ki 

4,454         10,123   I  Moveil. 

7.949 


rnknown./  Moved. 

I      8.000 

4.3110  12,000 
13,500  1. '1,000 
19.000  !       17,000 


10.200 

7,  (MM) 

13. 309 

20, 914 


*  13,  400  12,300 


18,300 


81,T_'8     •■'i:;0.7tKi       142.901  ;       150,016 


Ptfiiinaula  Trading  and  Fishing  Co.,  Little  Kavak  island,  Gulf  of  Alaska 

PcnfuHula  Trading  and  Fishing  Co.,('onuenhena.  (\)pj»er  Biver  Delta 

Pacific  Packing  Co.,  ()diak.  Prince  Wilham  Sound 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  ( Nliak,  Prince  William  Sound 

Totals  of  annual  jmcks  in  Prince  William  Simnd  and  C«>i)i>er  liiver 

('«>OK   IM.Kl.  ' 

Northern  Packing  Co.,  Kenai 

<i«-<»rge  W.  llmue,  Kusailof  iiiver 

Alanka  Packing  Co.,  Kussilof  liiver i  N.- w(  o. 

Arctic  Fishing  Co.,  KuB«il(»f  River /    iu,217  |  28.433 

Totals  of  annual  imcks  in  Cook  Inlet 19.217     28.433 

KADIAK   AND  CHKiMK.  _         _  . 


1.000    Moved  to  Thin  Point 
14.200    f    MovhI. 

\       18,085 

13.7J0  27,2«r9 


2, 540 


12,9% 


1 .'),  «HH) 
24,201 


1H.712 


14,278 
42, 194 


i.'i.905 ; 

12,  7.'.o  ' 


22.  797 
08,091 


18,254 
21,.'.8«> 


30.  7(M 
30.  70.' 


29, 455 
42. 4.' 1 


2ri,  140 


71.750 


33, 700 
101,  .304 


Kmllak  Packing  Co..  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island 

HuniK  Packing  ('o.,  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island 

Aleutian  Inlands  Fishing  and  Mining  Co..  Karluk.  Kadiak  Island 

Karluk  Packing  Co..  Karluk,  Kadiak  islami 33, 470     46, 1'lO 

Alaska  Improvement  Co..  Karluk.  Kadiak  Island 

Antic  Packing  Co.,  Alitakliay,  Kadiak  Island 

K«Nliak  Packing  Co.,  Alitak  Bay,  Kadiak  Island 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Larsen  Cove,  Cyak  B'ly 37,  Tmhi 

Koyal  Packing  Co.,  Afognak  Islaml 

Riiasian -American  Packing  Co.,  Afo;:nak  Islaml 

Chigoik  Bay  Co.,  Chignik  Bav,  Alaaka  Peninsula 

Shuniagin  PackingCo..  Chignik  Bav.  Alaska  Peninsula 

Cblgnik  Bav  Packin;' Co.,  Chignik  V.ay.  Alaska  Pen  Insula 

Western  Alaska  I*ac.king  Co.,  t)zcmol,  Slepuvak  B.hv.  Alaska  Peninsula 

Thin  Point  Pactking  Co.,  Thin  Point,  Alaska  Peninsulj> 

Cvntral  Alaska  Co.,  Thin  Point,  Ala.ska  Peninsula 


3l,7h2 
50,  494 


VA).  287 
28. 000 
!'»3.551 
02,  U.'»7 
25.  t500 
13.  85<i 
12, 535 
44,  2(MJ 

n;,4i2 

2.'».  500 
21.500 
11.2"0 
1U..VKI 
0,  4t'H 
2.'.  1»J1 


28. 055 


43, 
37. 
40. 
40. 
20. 
17. 

1'5. 

37. 

9. 

2«;. 

14. 

"14. 

"  14. 

2. 

7. 


013  ' 

3:i5 

300 

000 

8001 

347/ 

000 

92<> 

.'VOO 

4:0 

4:.5 

4.'i5 

198 
401 
0(W 


I'otals  of  annual  pa<ks  in  Kadiak  and  Chijinik 

HEKIN(J  SKA. 


33.470      4r,.  ir><»      71.7.'0        ID-*.  «;.-.0        3XG.  7'.3        3".0. 4.'il 


Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Nushagak  River,  Bristol  Bay 11.  (»o<»     in.  0<m» 

Alaska  Packing  Co.,  Nushagak  River.  Bristol  Bav 10,  5imi 

Bristol  Bay  Canning  Co.,  Nushagak  River.  Bri.stol  liav i::.  :{22 

N iishagak  Packing <.'o.,  Nushagak  River.  Bristol  Bav." 

Bering  S«a  Packing  Co.,  Ugashik  River.  Brist«»l  Bav 


24.  IHK> 

27. .'»"»'» 
21.  2"''» 


2'>.  0(i(» 
in,  (Mil) 
3n,  ih)h 
15, H80 


'I't.  'Hill 

30,  iHtii 
::::.  221 
27.  7" -.4 


33.  'HH) 
i'.l.iOD 
3".  4'H» 
23. 1<90 


Totals  of  annual  pack.s  in  Bering  Sea  . 


14,(iCm     4>i,  h22     72. 7"0         ^9, 8r»;        11.'.,  !»-.■,        ll^-.-'iim 


19,  i:.7 

.58, 997 


4I.O11O 
30, 247 
«  39,  312 
00.  483 
26. 0<K) 
20,  GOO 

"41.000 

<") 

>»2.'>.  000 

24.  730 

"24.  <i2 

"24.  7H0 

Al»and'd. 

4,  2oO 

4. 0S9 

3^4,279 


30.883 
31.077 
37.  10«l 
30.  3(i:t 
3.  !W5 

13:'..  418 


>  Machinery  movetl:  site  abandoned. 

■Thoreconla  for  the  siiutiieast  .\la><k:i  iliMtiiet  tor  1-8.:.  l^."<4.  is-.'.. 
IHM.  and  18K9  lack  the  ]iack  of  one  ><iii:iU  i-.iniier-\  i-aeli,  tin-  niit|iiit 
Iff  which  can  not  )>e  amrertained. 

*ExperiinontaI  pack. 

'Burnt  and  rehuilt  in  sprui>;. 

*  Veamsl  Just;  closed. 


•■  Packed  in  cannery  <if  Hume  Paekiii::  ('«».  al  Karluk. 
'  ('on>^olidaled  with  tlio  .\rctie.  Packing  Coniiiany. 
**  Packed  in  c.innery  <if  Kodiak  Packing  <'ompany  at  Karluk. 
■'The  quota  of  fiHJ'i  tor  the  lio\al  Packing  <.'om}»aiiy  at  Atoi;ii:ik 
was  packeil  by  the  Karluk  Packing  ('oin]>aiiy  at  Karluk. 
'"  Packed  in' cannery  of  .Maska  Improvement  ('oni]»any  at  Karluk. 
"  Packed  in  cannery  of  Chigiiik  Buy  Company. 
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Table  ahowiny  the  output  of  the  salmon  canuericR  of  Alaska  from  1S78  to  1S07 — Continued. 


Kanio  of  company  and  location  of  cannery. 


SOITTHEAST  ALASKA. 


Qnadra  Packing  Co.,  Mink  Bay,  liocado  Qnndra 

Metbiknhtla  Indiistrinl  Co.,  Metlaknlitla,  A  nnette  Inland 

racitio  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  HnnU^r  Bay,  Prince  of  Waluis  Island 

Al&ska  Salmon  Packing  and  V\\t  Co.,  Loring.  Nalia  Bay 

Boitton  Fishing  and  Trading  Co.,  Yes  or  McDonald  liay 

CaiMi  Lees  Packing  Co.,  Burroughs  Jia v,  Jivhm  Canal 

(vlacier  Packing  Co.,  Point  llighlield,  VVrangell  Island 

North  Pacific  Trading  and  Packing  Co.,  Klawak,  Prince  of  Wales  Island 

Baranotr  Packing  Co.,  He«lfish  Bay,  Baranof  Island 

Astoria  and  Alaska  Packing  Co.,  Point  Ellis,  Kuiu  Inland 

Bartlett  Bay  Packing  Co.,  Jiartlett  J*.ay,  Icy  Straits 

Chilkat  Packing  Co.,  east  shore  Chilkat  Inlet 

Chilkot  Canning  Co.,  Chilkat  Village,  Chilkat  Inlet 

Pyramid  iiarhor  Packing  Co.,  Pymmid  Harbor,  Chilkat  Inlet 


1802. 


Cases, 


11,125 


21.44<I 
13,734 

Closed. 

Closed. 
10, 194 
10.259 

Burnt.' 

Closeil. 

Burnt. 
20,000 
28, 904 


Totals  of  annual  packs  In  Houthcist  AIuHka 1    115,722 


PKINt^B  WILLIAM  SOUND  AND  COPPKR  RIVER. 


Peninsula  Trailing  and  Fishing  Co.,  C<Kiuenhcnn.  CopjMT  Bivrr  Delta. 

Pacilic  Packing  Co  ,  Odiak.  Prince  William  Sound 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Odiak,  Prince  William  S«»unil 

Pacific  Ste.'im  Wlialing  Co.,  Orca,  Prince  William  Sound 


CloMod. 
('lo.sed. 

CloHtMl. 


Totals  of  annual  packs  in  Prince  William  Siuind  :uid  Copper  liivei 


(•<X)K    IXLET. 


CloHed. 


Northern  Packing  Co.,  Konni 

I*acific  Ste^mi  Whaling  ('o.,  Kenai  . .  .• 

(Jeorgo  W.  llunus  Kussilof  River 20, 741 

Arctic  Fishing  Co.,  Kussilot  Ui \  er ( MomimI . 


1893. 


1894. 


Ca»e.s. 


Cases. 


12,500 


25, 153 
15,1(2 
Closed. 
22, 728 
12,  595 
9,889 


Closed. 


14,000 


20,809 
12.000 
Dixmant 


1895. 


Cases. 


12,000 


ed. 


32, 554 
14, lUO 


25,250         27,410 


14,455 
11,189 


12.228 
14,805 


Dismantled. 


24,418 
13,608 


130, 053 


15.27§ 
28,999 
:{2,  729 


Closed. 
38.781 


CloMe<l. 
35, 373 


142, 544 


15,000 
28,378 
3r.,  285 


76,908  I   78.003 

Closed.  I    Closed. 

Closed.  !/       (  ) 
:n,<>«5  !\     34,033 


Totals  of  annual  p.iekH  ill  Cook  Inlet j       20,741   I       31.005 

KAIHAK   AM)  <I!I(».NIK. 

Ko<liak  Packing  Co.,  Karlnk,  K.adi.ik  Island (Uosed.        30, 1  .{8 

Aleutian  Islands  Fishing  and  Mining  Co.,  Kurluk,  Kadiak  IshuMl  (  C«>n.s«»l 

Hume  Aleutian  Packing  (!o.,  Karlnk,  Ksuliak  Island V  7(5,  2:{3         59,9.VJ 

Karluk  Packing  (.'o.,  Karlnk,  Katliak  Island 75.  416  .      59,  220 

Alaska  Iniprovimn-nt  Co..  Karlnk,  Kadiak  Island .V2,  098         43. 070 

Huum  Canning  and  Trading  Ct».,  Tanjileloot  Hay,  near  Karlnk I       15,429 

Arctic  Tacking  Co.,  A  lilak  IJav,  Kadiak  Island •Jl,077  i      J.'i,  777 

Maeli. 

moved. 


34, 033 


148,  476 


1890. 


1897. 


Cases. 
8,000 
17,650 
27,  442 
01, 467 
24,100 


44,233 
16,675 
15,358 


Closetl. 
47,456 


262, 381 


15,000 
21,4.'i3 

/  Mt»ved. 

I     23,041 


20,  072 
39,  873 


32, 321 


59.494  I       92.860 


Closed. 
"  30,  ii^S 


Closed. 
'34,*  707 


Casta, 
24,500 
15,490 
34,388 
G2.040 
22.300 


45,918 
15,705 
14,070 


CIosmI. 
37,450 


271,  an 


Ch»ee<). 
23,301 


28,756 


52,057 


Cloeed. 


32,532 


30, 188  I       34,  767 


Ktwliak  Packing  Co.,  Alitak  r>ay,  K.idiak  Island 


Pa<'.iflc  .Steam  Whalinji  Ci».,  I'yak  .\n(horag«'.  Kadiak  Isl.ind 

Hume  Bros.  A;  llnnie,  I'yak  Anehora^e,  Kadiak   Island 

Arctic  Pa«.king  Co..  Larsen  Cove,  I'yak  I'.ay 


I 


(.'h>.sed.       Closed. 


Closed. 


79,  000  47,  ,'iOt) 
79.  000  48,  379 
5l,30t«  :       {sr.,  7(M) 


26.  984 

27,  7L'0 


15,  277 
l.'»,  331 


70,  320 
08,  49."i 
87,013 
(Moswl. 
23,  IfiS 


32,532 


Closeil. 


49,633 
54.777 
49,852 
C1os<m1. 
37,  401 


Closed. 


Closed. 


Clo.sed. 


Closi'd. 


llgannk  I'isliing  Station.  Ugnnuk  liay,  Kadiak  Island I 

Jtoyal  Packing  Co.,  Alo^nak  Island i(.'li»se«l;     inop«raCive     \\\      rnfii«U'nt's 

<     proclanuitioii  creating  a  Fish  (!om- 

Uiissi.in-Anieri  an  Paeking  Co.,  Atb^iuak  Island .1     niission  n  .servation. 

(;iiiguik  liay  (  o.,  Chiynik  Bay,  Ahiska  Peninsula    f    49.  931  j      r.7.  '*'u\  \      5'.,  :i52  •      70,  O.OO 

Sliuniaifin  Packing  Co.,  ('Iiignik  Bay,  Alaska  Peninsula iConsid.    

('hignik  Bay  Parking  Co.,  Chignik  liay.  Alaska  Peninsula ('lo.sed.  1    Closed.       Closed.  I    Clo.sed. 

ilunie  Bros!  At  llunu-,  Clilgnik  liay.  Alaska  Peninsula 

l*aeilic  Steam  ^^■  haling  Co.,  ('iiiunik  Bay.  AhiHka  Peninsula 

Thin  Point  Pack  in •;  Co.,  Tluii  P«»int.  Aliiska  Peninsula Close«l.       Closed.     Disnian.    

(/eiitral  .Vlaska  Co.,  Tliin  Point,  Alaska  P«ninsnla '<    (!losfd.       Closed.      Closed.      Disman. 


&Iaeh. 
moved.  | 
21,005  I 
j   Maeh.    I 
>  moved. 
j  Disman. 
48,  301 


17.000 
13,  375 


2.113 


:{8.  i:i9 


Closed.        Chise<l. 
17,893  12.  INK) 


21,51;'. 


24,  (HK> 


Totals  nf  .iimnal  parl.s  in  Kadiak  and  Clii^nik  . 


nKI{lN«i   .SKA. 

.\ relic  Packing  Co..  Nuslia;:ak  Ki\rr,  lirisiol  Bay 

Alaska  Paeking  C«».,  Nu>lia«;ak  J{i\i  1,  15ris(«d  lijiy 

liristol  liay  Caniiin;^  (  <».,  Nnshai;ak  liiver,  liristid  liay. 
NuHliagak*  Pa«kinu  Co..  Nnshauak  liivtr,  liristol  liay. 
Point  iJohirts  Parking  Co.,  K\ichak  Ki\er,  Bristol  Biiy. 

.\n'ti<'  Paikini;  Co.,  Naknik  liivrr,  Bristol  Bay 

Naknrk  Pa«kini;Co..  Nakmk  Ri\«r.  liristol  P.av 


274.7.'>r)  ;     291,152       3"J2. 3.-»«  I     231'.  237  |     3.^i8.3r»7|       298.310 


Closed. 
31.8.'i9 
31   i'Ai) 

Closrd. 


.'{'1,818 
37.  188 

34,  7rin 

Chi.srd. 


30.413 

3n.  038 

3(».  •.♦1»0 

( 'U»s»*d. 


3'i.o:n 
34.  t».;2 
3:{, -i.-u  i 
(Mo.s.d.  ' 


lUrint;  S.  a  Parkini;  Ci»..  C^ashik  l;iv«r.  liristol  Bay |    CIohimI,  |    ('losr«l.  |       17.:!1»4 

riiasljik  l-i-hin:;  .Station,  I'^ashik  lti\er.  Bristol  Bay 


2J,  731  , 
13.700  I 
12. uo7 


39.  115 

:'.8.  :{i4 

<  'losed. 

29.  731) 

27.  133 

8.  tKMi 


3.'>.  89i) 
37.  849 
34.117 
( 'htscd. 
.S.'s  508 
34.  076 
18.000 


'JO.  0114  1    Citised. 
19.  7C»4  .        .38.272 


Totals  of  annu.'il  jt.nks  in  lirring  Sr 


tK{,  499 


107.71-0 


I08. 844      l.'.o.  i:;.'i      L'jH.  :;3r,        I'.'it, 312 


'  Burnt  .Ma>  I. 


"  Buildings  •  rretid. 


'  (.Nuisolidatid  \\ith  tin-  Airti<'  Fi>«hin.:  Ciiitip.in\ 


THE    SAI.MOX   AXD   SALMOX   FISHERIES   OF    ALASKA. 
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Table  showing  Ihe  output  of  the  salmon  ranneries  of  Alaska  frtfm  1878  to  1807. 


Xume  of  conipany  an»l  lot'atioii  of  cnmiery 


1878.        1879.        1880.  1881. 


1882.  lS8:i. 


1K*4. 


I 


SOUTHEAST  ALASKA.                                                     CaM*.  j  Ca»€a.     CoJtet.      Cattet,    \    Cases,    i     CoMfs.         Ca»f*. 
Cape  Fox  I'aokinK,<'0.,  north  nhore  Wwa  de  Quadm ' Packs  uDknown. 


uape  rox  j'aoKin;' i;o.,n<»nii  snore  jso<-u  ue  t^uaum ■ , 

North  Pacitiv  Trading  and  Packing  Co..  Klawak,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  ...    5, 402  i    G,  075  ,    6, 539  8. 977 

Cutting  Packing  Co.,  Old  Sitka,  Baranof  Inland 2, 757  '    5. 855    Closed,  j  CloHed. 

Chilkat  Packing  Co..  east  shore  Chilkat  Inlet 

Northwest  Trading  Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor,  C*hilkai  Inlet 


8, 240  :  6, 189 


Totals  of  annnnl  ]»ack.**  in  soiitheaxt  Alaska 8, 159  !  12, 530       fl,  5.19  i        8. 977 

TOOK    INLfrr.  ==z  ==^-=  -=.T=:      - 

Alaska  Pa4-king  Co.,  Kiissilof  liiver.  Cook  Inlet 

KADIAK   AND  CHIOMK. 

Karliik  Packing  Co.,  Karliik,  Kadiak  Island 

BERIXO  SKA. 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Xusliagak  Kiver,  Bristol  Ilay 


6,000 
3,800 


7,000 
6,000 


11,501  j    *18,040  i      *]9,189 


Name  of  c<»iii])an3'  antl  lot'ation  of  cannery. 


188.').        188C.        1887. 


18A8. 


6,044  .       14,818  ;        21,141 
4.200         13,479  j        20,156 

MOO 
1889.  1890.      .      1801. 


R^>UTI1EAST  ALASKA. 


Caict.      CaneM.      Casfi. 
inknown.  fNew 

^.o.rioo 


Cape  Fox  Packing  Co.,  north  shore  Boca  de  Quadra Packs  ii 

Toncass  Packing  Co.,  Ketchikan,  Tongass  Narrows 

Metlakahtla  Industrial  Co..  Metlakahtla,  Annette  I-sland 
Alaska  Salmon  Packing  and  Fur  Co.,  Loring,  Naha  Bay  . 

Bost^m  Fishing  and  Trading  Co.,  Yes  or  Ale Donahl  Bay i 

Cape  I^ees  Packing  Co.,  Biirrongiis  Bay,  Belim  Canal 5, 7:{2  | 

Aberdeen  Packing  Co..  Stikine  Kivcr. ' .'{.  400  i      14.  Im»o    ( 


Cast's.    I     Cas^s.         Com^m.         Case*. 
company:  niovtMl  to  Ketchikan  in  1887. 
11,000  I      13,000     Burnt,  Aug.,  1889. 

»500  I    7,000 

18,771  .   28,862  i   2.3.024  I    22,788 

4.5UO  '    1»,343  ;    17,:Mi5 

10,574    10,823  I 

Moved;  new  company. 

Glacier  Packing  Co.,  Point  Highfield.  WrangcU  Isl.nid , ' I    13,800         14,600  15,8TC 

North  Pacific  Trading  and  Packing  Co.,  Klawak,  Prin«e  of  Wales  laljind .       8. 428  !    7,  si>0       9.  5<;2         12. 325         1 1 .  370         U),  188  :  9. 250 

BaranoA'  Packing  Co.,  Be<loubt.  Baranof  I.sland 4, 454         10, 123  /  Move<l. 

Baranotf  Packing  Co.,  Kedti.sh  Bay,  Baranof  Inland \        7,949 

Astoria  and  Alaska  Packing  Co.,  Freshwater  Bnv,  Ciiicliagof  Island Tukiiown.  |  Moved,  i 

Astoria  and  Alaska  Packing  Co.,  P»»iut  Ellis,  Kuiu  Island I      8. 000  ■        16, 200 

Bartlett  Bay  Packing  Co.,  Bartlett  Bay,  Icy  Strails 4,  ^^K)         12.000  \         7,600 

Chilkat  Packing  Co.,  east  sliore  Chilkat  Inlet 2, 4<K>       1.700       H,  imio      Closed.         K^.^iOO         15.000  1        13,369 

ChilkatCanningCo.,Chilkat  Village.  Chilkat  Inlet 19,000        17,000  :        20,914 

Northwest  Trading  Co.,  Pyramid  Jiarlwr,  Cliilkat  Inlet Clo.M-d.     8,  iWi)       5.  ooo    f  New  ( 'o 

Pyramid  Harbor  Packing  'Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor.  Chilkat  Inht \    19, 300  ;    M3, 400         12, 3W  !        18, 300 


156,016 


Totals  of  annual  packs  in  southeast  Alaska « 10, 828  *  18, 160    31 ,  402        81, 128     » 136. 700  142,  UOl 

PRINCE  WILLIA-H  SOU^D  AXI>  COPI'ER  RIVER.                                                  '           =    rt^^      —                         ""~                   "  =^=^^^=.,-==== 

Central  Alaska  Co.,  Little  Kayak  Island.  Gulf  of  Alaska 1.600  Move<l  to  thin  Point 

PeuinsuIaTradingandFishingCo.,  Little  Kayak  Island,  Gulf  of  Alaska 2,540  14,200    /   Moved. 

Pruinsiila  Tniding  and  Fishing  Co.,  C(Miuenheiia.Cf»pi>er  Kiver  Delta I      18,085 

Pacitiv  Packing  Co.,  Odiak.  Prince  William  Sound .%N>4 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  <Miak,  Prince  William  Sound 15,000 


1.3.716 
14,278 


Totals  of  annual  packs  in  Prince  William  Sound  and  Copjier  River 

COOK   INLET.  ----^  I  -  -=r-  —— 

Northern  Packing  Co.,  Kenai 12,906 

George  W.  Hume,  Kussilof  Kiver 


24, 204         42, 194  68, 001 


27,209 
22,797 


18.712 


30.705 
30,705 


20, 455 
42, 451 


31,  782 
50.494 


Alaska  Packing  Co.,  Kussilof  liiver [  NewCo 

Arctic  Fishing  Co.,  Kussilof  Kiver /    19,217  |  28.433 

Totals  of  annual  packs  in  Cook  Inlet 19,217     28.433 

KADIAK  AND  CHIOMK.  ~'''~'  -^^  -  ^=^     ^-^=r.  .z^  ^-= 

Kofliak  Packing  Co..  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island 26,140  30,287 

Hnme  Packing  Co.,  Karluk,  Kaiiiak  Island 28, 000 

Aleutian  Islands  Fishing  and  Mining  Co..  Karluk.  Kadiak  Island 33.700  53,551 

Karlak  Packing  Co.,  Karlak. Kadiak  Island 33,470     46, 1.'.0     71.750  |     101,304  62,057 

Alaska  Improvement  Co.,  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island 25. 600 

ArcticPackingCo.,  A litak  Bay,  Kadiak  Island 1,3.850 

KodiakPackingCo.,Alitak  Bay,  Kadiak  Island ' 12,535 

ArcticPackingCo.,  Larson  Cove,  UyakBav 37, 5oO  44,200 

Koyal  Packing  Co.,  Afognak  IsLind .' 10.412 

Ruaaian-Ameriean  Packing  Co.,  A fognak  Island 25.500 

Chignik  Bay  Co.,  Chignik  Bay,  Alaska  Peninsula 21.500 

Shamagin  J*acking  Co.,  Chignik  Bay.  Alaska  Peninsula 11.200 

Chignik  Bn;r  Packinjj Co., Chignik liay,  Alaska  Peninsula..... 10,500  , 

400  I 
101  j 


15, 905  j 
12,  750 


18,254 
21,586 


28.655  '■ 


19,  LW 


58,997 


I 
43,060  j 

37,613 

40,335  , 

40,306 

26,000  I 

17,800\ 

16, 347/. 

37,600  i 

9,926 

20.  .500 

14.455 

"  14.  455 

»  14,  455 

2,198 

2.401 

7,000  ■• 


41,000 
36,247 
•39, 312 
66,483 
26.000 
26,600 

o 

"41,000 

'•25,000 

24. 730 

»»24,832 

"24,780 

Aband'd. 

4.206 

4.089 


Weatern  Alaska  Packing'Co.,  Ozemoi,  Stepovak  Bav,  Alaska  Peninsula 6, 

Thin  Point  Packing  Co.,  Thin  Point,  Alaska  Peninsula 25, 

Central  Alaaka  Co.,  Thin  Point,  Alaska  Peninsula 

Totals  of  annual  packs  in  Kadiak  and  Chignik 33.470     46.150     71,7.j0,     198,«.'>0       388,753       3.''H),451         384,279 

BERING  SKA.  ~~         ~  "'         '"~'  ^"^^^ 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Nushagak  River,  Bristol  Bay 1 4,  000     19. 0«tO     24. 000 

Alaska  Packing  Co., Nnshagak  Kiver,  Brist<d  Bay 16,500     27.50«i 

Bristol  Bay  Canning  Co.,  Nnshagak  River,  Bristol  Bav 13, 322     21. 200 

Niiahagak  Packing  Co.,  Nnshagak  River,  Bristol  Bay.' 15,886        27,704 

Bering  Sea  Packing  Co.,  rgashik  River,  Bristol  Bav 


2.'..  000 
19,000 
30,000  ' 


2,5,000 
30,000 

:<:»,  221 


3,3,000 
31,  (DO 
30, 400 
23,990 


ToUls  of  annual  packs  in  Bering  Sea 14,000,48,822     72.700         89,886       115,9S5       118.390 


30,883 
31,077 
37,100 
30.363 
3.995 

133.  418 


*  Machinery  moved:  site  abandoned. 

■Thereconls  for  tlie  southeast  .Vlaska  distriit  for  IM.l.  lHg4,  18^T». 
1880,  and  1880  lack  the  pack  of  onr  small  cannery  i-ach.  the.  output 
of  which  can  not  l>e  as4wrtnin«'d. 

'Experimental  pack. 

*  Burnt  and  rebuilt  in  spring. 

*  Vessel  loHt;  closed. 


*  Parked  in  cannery  of  Hume  Packing  Co.  at  Karluk. 
'  Consolidateil  with  the  Arctic  Packing  Company. 

*  Packed  in  cjinnrr>'  of  Kodiak  Packing  Company  at  Karluk. 
'The  quota  of  iisli  for  tiie  Rftyal  Packing  Comp;inv  at  Afognak 

was  packed  by  the  Karluk  Packing  Com]>any  at  Karlu'k. 
'*Pa4'ked  in  canner>'  of  Alaska  Improvement  Conipany  at  Karluk. 
II  Parked  in  cannery  of  Chignik  Itay  Company. 
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Table  ihoniHg  Iht  Kalmon  pack  o/iKa  Alaika  cantitriet  /or  1S96. 
\  I  Kalflsli. 


rmiiy  I" 


I'mkintt  Cu.,  Mink  Huy,Bota  do  Quadra 

shUa IiiaiiBtrlnl  Co., M«t1akah(la,'ADDrt1e IsUod. .1 
Fadfle  Sloam  Whalios  Co.,  HuDlar  Bay.  Prince  or  Wales 

Inland. 
Alaaka  SaliDOD  racklni:  and  Fi<r  Co.,  Larlno,  J-'sha  Bay  .  .1 
HoatoD  Flaliliic  and  Tradlni  Co..  Yea  or  MoDoDald  Bay... 
Ulaclor  Packing  Co.,  Point  UIglifloR  Wraogell  Isluiil  .... 
North  PaciHr  Trading  and  Parking  Co.,  KTawalt.  ITlncw  I 

or  Walea  Iglaod. 

Baranofl'  Packing  Co..  TiedfiKb  Ility.  Baraouf  Ixlaiul 

P.Tnmld  Hsrbi.r  Pa.-klng  Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor,  Chilkal  I 

Feoinaiila  Trading  and  FinliinKt'u..  CiHiuRnbpns,  <:o]ipfr 
River  Uirltii. 

PaciUfi  Packing  Co..  IWluk,  Prince  Willium  Sound 

PnolBc  Hleani  Wliitling  <;o..  Orra,  Fritire  \Vil1iiuii  Sound. ... 

AroUe  Fishing  Co.,  KuaKDor  Kiver.  Cook  Ink-l 

Eiime-AlentlauPacliiusCo..  Korluk,  KadUk  lalaud 

Rarluk  Packing  Co.,  Xarluk.KadUkUliUKl 

Aliaka  Imprvvenent  Co..  Karluk.  Kndlak  lulHnd 

Arctiv  PackiDS  Co..  AllUk  Itoy,  Kndlak  laland 

Dgannk  Pishlog  SlaUon.  t'gannk  llni,  Kadiah  Iidaiid. 

CElEnik  Bay  Co..  Cblgnik  I^gonn.  Chlgntk  Uay 

Hiinie  Bros.  &  Hume.  Aneliora|te  Itay,  i;blgutkSaj- 

I'aciflc  Steam  Wlialing  Co.,  .Inclioragr  Bhv,  Cfaignlk  Itay. 

'  Arctic  PB.'klng  Co.,  KtuhagakKlTxr.  Ilering  Sea ' 

Alaaka  Packing  Co..  NHnhiigak  Kiver.  Ik'ring  Sva 

Briatol  Bar  Canning  Co.,  KuHluif!iikIIIvpr,  lleriii|!»ea 

Point  KobertB  Packing  Co..  Kvlchak  River,  Bering  Km....| 

ArclicPackingCo.,  ifakurk  Rivor.  Bering  Son 

Nakoek  Packing  Co..  Niiknrk  Itiver,  ■(•'ring  :$eH ' 

HeriogSraParkingCi'.,  Igaahlk  Klvtr.  Uering  Sea ' 

rgaaliik  Fiihing  Station,  Tgaahik  River.  Boring  S™ 


I  Sept.    S  I    l.aOO  I  «loT  I  Aug.    I  i  Sept.  10 
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)     .luly  ib  ' 1 1 
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i    Joir  Ml 
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BULLETIN    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    FISH    COMMISSION. 


Table  showituj  the  value  of  plants,  the  employees^  and  Jiahintj  apparatus  of  tke  Alaska  salmon  canneries  for  1896. 


Naiiic  of  cuiiipaii^'  and  locatitiii  of  oaiiiiery. 


Quadra  PHckiDC  Co..  Mink  Bay.  lloca  do  Quadra 

MetlakahilalnouHtrial  C(».,  Metlakalitla,  PortChoHter,  Annette  iHland. 

PaciHc  St«iani  Whaling  Co.,  liiinter  Bay,  Prince  of  Wales  iHland 

AlaHka  Salmon  Packing;  and  Fur  Co.,  Lorinf;,  Naha  Itay 


ItoHton  FiMhin<;  and  Tnidinj;  Co.,  Yea  or  McDonald  Bay 

Glacier  Packing  Co.,  Point  IliKhfield,  Wrangell  Island. 

North  Pacific  Trading  and  PackingCo.,  Klawak,  Prince  of  Wales  Island 


Baranoflf  Packing  Co.,  ]te4lfi8h  Bay,  Baranof  Island 

Pyramid  Harbor  Pat'kioj;  Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor,  Chilkat  Inlet 

Peoinsula  Tra<ling  and  Fishing  Co.,  Conuenliena.  Co}>i)er  Kiver  Delta 

Pacific  Packins  Co.,  Odiak,  Prince  William  Sound 

Pacifie  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Orca,  Prints  William  Sound 

Arctic  FiRhing  Co.,  Kussilof  River,  Cook  Inlet 

Hume- Aleutian  PackingCo.,  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island ^ 

Karlnk  Packing  Co.,  Karluk,  Kadiak  I.Hlniid 

Alaska  Imnrovenient  Co.,  Karluk.  Kadiak  Island 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Alitak  Bay,  Kndiak  Island 

Uganitk  Fishing  Station,  U;;anuk  Bay,  Kadiak  Island 

Chiguik  Bny  Co.,  Cliignik  LagtMin.  Ch'ignik  Bay,  Ala.ska  Peninsula 

Hunio  Bros.  &.  Hume,  Ani^liorage  Bay,  (yhigiiik  B.iy 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Anchorage  Bay,  Chignik  Bay 


:} 


Value  i»f 

Fishcrnion. 

Other  employees. 

plant. 

White. 

Native. 

White.!  Native. 

1 

Chinese. 

(?) 

1 

1 

$23. 356 

8' 

72 
45 

M62 

0              6 

40,000 

58 

73. 000 

50 

75 

6  |>15to20 

130 

40,000 

15 

20 

3          MO 

50 

45,000 

2-) 

70 

8          »   4 

80 

20,000 

•> 

40 

7   /      '32 
^   \      <30 

}       2 

12.000 

17 

3    

31 

>  113. 000 

GO 

200 

14    

87 

40,000 

40 

2ii  ; 

60 

51,000 

C4 

7    

M 

60,000 

GO 

25    

65 

•  108, 000 

35 

H            20 

100 

>  GOO.  000 

»200        *100 
16! 

200 

:i8,ooo 

CO 

18 

122 

•  106,  000 

2.J 

7  1           10 

57 

50.000 

20 

12             16 

70 

'225,000 

73 

«10  i          33 

158 

30, 000 

40 

20  I 

90 

40,000 

30 



15  ' 

1 
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Name  of  ronipany 


(liU  iH'tsand  traps-  mmuiImt,  ilinionsioiis,  and  valno. 


S<Mnofl— numlwr,  dimensions,  and  value. 


Quadra  Packing  ('«► 

Metlakalitla  Industrial  Co. 


Glacier  Packing  (N» 


..  < 


PariticSt«'amWlialiiij; ('«!.,  IIuiit<'r    ) 
Bay.  i 

Alaska  Salmon  Parkingand  P'urCo    

IWston  Fishing  and  Trading  Co 

14  gill  nets. 'J.'jO  f!us.,FA  intli  nM>sIi,24  mt'.slu'S  deep; 
40  (Tilts  JHT  tin. 

14  gill  nets.  2«H)  Ciiis.,  G.^-iiirh  iiicsli,  2<>  nu'shes  deep ; 
[    40  cents  jier  fni. 

North  Pacitlc  Trading  and  Park-  I  1  i'xp4'riiiH*ntal  trap;  $1,000 

i«g  Co. 

Bai'anotl'  Parking  Co 

12  uill  nets,  200  lins.  by  10  IVet,  H^-inch  iiifsli;  65 

Pyramid  Harbor  rarking  Co '  46"gm^le^s*300  fms.  by  10  iW-t,  «i-inth  mrsh;  r.:» 

ct-nts  per  fin. 

T><>ni»...i»  T>...wi:...r...wi  Vwi.;..,ri'..    (10  gill  nets,  100  fiiis.,  24  nicslu's  deep;  $1  tH>r  fiii  .. 
Peninsula  Trading  and  1'  islun-  (.o.  ,.,„  K,j  j^^^^^'  200  fu.s  ,  30  nu-slu's  deep ;  $1  per  fiii  . . . 

I^acific 'Packing  Co 32  sets  gill  nets. -IS*)  fms.  juTset.    Mesb,G^-in<-li  lor 

red:  Gi,-ineli  forroho:  !>^iiie1i  for  king;  $1  ju'rhii. 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  <  )na  .    30  set^  gifl  net--^.  W'>0  tins,  per  set.     Mesli,  6)  ineli  for 

rtMl;  O.^-iiK'h  for<'obo:  U.\iiieli  for  king;  $1  jier  fin 

15  gill  net.s,  .'m)  fms.  long,  (fi-ineli  nie.Hli,  30  nie.sbe» 
deep;  $1  per  fm. 

15  gill  n.^ts.  50  fnis.  long,  D.J-ineli  mesh.  22  lucsbes 

<leep;  $1  per  fm. 
8  tnips,30  to  50  foot  iiots;  300  to  700  foot  huders; 
.    $300  to  $1,500  each. 


(No  data.) 

(9  drag  seines,  100  fathoms  long;  $200  ««ach. 
yi  purse  seines,  120 Im*.  long;  $350 each. 

{9 drag  seines,  average  75  fms.  long;  $1.25  jier  fm. 
1  )uirse  seine,  175 /ins.  long,  12  fms.  deop;  $522. 
1  purso  seine,  17.~>  fms.  long,  7  fms.  de<*p;  $300. 
;  21  drag  seines,  75  to  250  fms.  long:  $l..'>0  per  fm. 
if4dragseines,80tol40  fins., 3-inch  mesh ;  $1.50  per  fm. 
U  purse  seine.  220  fms.  by  30  fms.,  3-iueh  mesh ;  9^800. 

[9  drag  s<'ineH,  .'0  to  150  fins,  huig  by  3  to  H  fms.  deep; 
$1.50  i>er  fill. 

4  drag  seines,  110  fins,  lonj:;  $150  per  fm. 

^  drag  seiiujs,  125  fms.  long:  $1.50  per  fm. 


2  dra;i  sein<«s,  150  fms.,  3-ineh  meHii,  120  meshes  deep; 
$1  jMT  fm. 

3  drag  .seine.s,  ir)0  fin.s.  loiij;;  $1  jht  fin. 


Arctic  Fishing  Co 


Hume- Aleutian  Packing  ('o )i 

Karluk  Packing  Co / 


Alaska  TinproveinentC%>. 


[1  lloating  tra]i  at  rjxanuk;  leailer  200  fms.,  iK)t  30 
t     ft.  by  200  ft.,  3i  in»'li  mesh  ;  $!.500. 


Arctic  P:u-king  C<i.,  Alitak  Bay 


t 


m 


Uganiik  Fishing  Stati«ui 1  trap  fence;  .-^^OO 

I 
'liioiiik  Iliiv  r,i  ^"^  *^''^  nets.  1.'>0  fms..  fil-inell  mesh  ;  fi.'>  rents   IMT  fl 

infill  K  i>a>  vo V.)trai>s.  Iejidersaverttg«<  I.3.'»o  teet  ;  $1,000  e.uii. 

Hume  Bnm.  &   Hume.  Anchorage    1  »O^KiIl  mas^^^^^ 

''"•^  •  (3  traps,  h'aders  150  to  2<H)  fm.s :  $1.2(H)  eaeh 

Pacitic   Steam   Whaling   Co.,   .An-      5  trajis,  150  to  20i)fm.  leaders;  40-feet  square  iN)ts: 
chorage  Bay.  $1,100  each. 


X  dra:;  seines,  450  f.iis.,  .'i-iiieh  ni(>sli,  145  meshes  deep ; 

$1..'>0  j»er  fill. 
2  dra;;sein«'.s,  42.'>  fms.,  3  inch  mesh,  180  meshes  de*'p; 

$1.50  JMT  fill. 

1  drag  seine,  200  fms.,  3  inch  mesh,  1(K)  meshes  deep; 
,    $1..  OiMTfni. 

)3  dra^;  seines,  .500  fms..  3^-incli  mesh  ;  $1.75  fwr  fm. 
/3  drag  seines,  37.">,  175,  and  150  fms. :  $1.7r>  per  fm. 
2 drag  seines,  250  fm.H.  deep  by  !20  m..  3  ineli  mesh 
$1  per  fill. 

2  drag  seines,  2(K)  fins,  deeji  by  100  in..  3  ineli  iiio.sb 

$1  IKT  fill. 

1  «lrag   seine,  100  Uua.  diM-p  by  HO  in.,  3  inch  iiiesli 

$1  )ier  fm. 
2drau  seines,  350  fms..  3  iiieh  nienli.  125  meslu-s  d«'ep. 

$l..'>0  p<'r  fm. 
1 5  drati  seines,  200  fms.  loii::.,  ,'i  iiirh  iih-hIi.  100  ineMbe.s 

I  ileep;  $1.50  |HT  fm. 

(I  drag  seine.  2.*H»  fms.  loni:.3  inrb  mesh;  $1..'>0  per  fm. 
]l  drag  seine.  200  fins.  Ion:;.  3  in<h  iiu'.sb  ;  IL.'iO  iM»r  fm. 

I I  ilrags«'ine,  100  fms.  long.  3  incli  niesli ;  $1.50  |M-r  fm. 
2dragseiue.s,2.'i0frus.  lung.  3-ineh  mesh:  $1.50  iH^rfni. 


'.Ineliides  the  values  of  cannery  plants  in  reserve  in  the  distritl. 
*  During  busy  season. 


'  Women. 

^  Men  and  boys. 


*  Includes  fishermen. 

*  Includes  3  coal  miners 
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Table  Hhowinff  the  saJmon  pack  of  the  Alaska  canneries  for  ISO'/, 


Naiiu' of  4>«>iiii>aiiy  and  l(»CAti(»n  of  oaniu^r^'. 


Daily 

caimc- 

ity 

(CAHCS) . 


RodtiHh. 


I 


('ohoos. 


Xuni' 

berof 

cases 

packed. 


Aver- 
ago 
number 
])er 
case. 


Qnadra  Packing  Co.,  Mink  Bav,  Boca  <le  Quadra 

Metlakabtln  Industrial  Co.,  Metlakabtla.  Annette  Island  .. 
Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Hunter  Bay,  Prince  of  Wales 

Island. 
Alaska  Salmon  Packing  and  Fur  Co.,  Loring.  Naha  Bay. . . 
Boston  Fishing  and  Trading  Co.,  Yes  or  McDonald  Bay , . . 

Glacier  I^acking  Co.,  Point  HighHeld,  Wrangell  Island 

Korth  Pacific  Trading  and  Packinj^  Co.,  Klawak,  l*rince  of 

Wales  Island. 

Baranoflf  Packing  Co.,  Hedfisb  Bay,.Baranof  Island 

I^amid  Harbor  Packing  Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor,  Chilkat 

Inlet. 

Pacific  Packing  Co..  Odiak,  Prince  William  Sound 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Oyvm,  Prince  William  Sound   . . 

Arctic  Fishing  Co..  Kusailof  Kiver.  CtH)k  Inlet 

Hnme-Alentian  Packing  Co.,  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island 

Kaolnk  Packing  Co.,  Karluk.  Kadiak  Island 

Alaska  Improvement  Co.,  Karluk,  Kadiak  Island 

Arctic  PacKing  Co.,  Alitak  Bay,  Kadiak  Island 

Pacitic  Steam   Whaling  Co.,   Cyak  Anclioragc,    Kadiak 

Island. 

Hume  Bros.  &  Hnme,  Uyak  Anchorage.  Kadiak  Island 

Uganuk  Fishing  Station.  Ugauuk  Bay,  Kadiak  Inland 

Coignik  Bay  Co.,  Chignik  Lagoon,  (Jlii<;nik  Hay 

Hume  Bros*.  &  Hume,  Anchorage  Bay,  Chignik  Bay 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co..  Anchorage  Bay.  Chignik  Bay 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Xushagak  Kiver 

Alaska  Packing  Co.,  Nushagak  River 

Bay  Canning  Co..  Nu-shagak  Ri 


Bristol  Bay  Canning  Uo..  iS  ushagat  Kivfir. 

Point  Roberta  Packing  Co..  Kvichak  Kiver,  Bering  fS«'a. 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Njiknek  River,  Bering  Sea  ....... 

Naknek  Packing  Co.,  Naknek  River,  Bering  Sea 

Ugasbik  Fishing  Station,  Ugashik  River,  Bering  Sea. 


500 
600 
800 

1,800 
800 

1.500 
500 

500 
1,600 

1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
2.  600 
!».,  600 
1,.')00 
1,500 

%m 

800 
1.41)0 
2,  000 
800 
800 
2,000 
2,  000 
2.0<M» 
2.  000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 


7,500 

7,090 

13, 162 

10, 470 
6,754 
7, 428 
9.520 

4,058 
31,241 

13,  315  . 
21,927 
24,  701 
49,633  I 
54.777 
49.  852 
37.401 
17,000 

13.375 
2,113 
30,  834 
12.  000 
23,  5(M) 

88,791 

5r».  382 
34,  496 
18,000  , 
38,261  ! 


688, 581 


13 

11.5 

9 

9.5 
13 

11 
10.3 

12.7 
9.5 
14.1 
11.9 
11.9 
11.9 
13.7 
12 

12.7 

10 

12.4 

12 

12 

14 


Com- 
mencetl 


:  Finished 


packing,  i  Pa^'J^i^g- 


!  Num- 
l)erof 
cases 

packed. 


Aver- 
age 
number 


Com- 
menced 
per      packing, 
case. 


FinishtMl 
packing. 


I 


July  8 
June  27 

June  25 
July  12 
June  25 
June  26 

June  27 
June  25 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  25 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  4 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  31 

Aug.  28 
Sept.  13 


May  6  Aug.  10 
May  13  j  July  31 
May  25  i  Aug.  12 
June  16  Sept.  20 
June  3  Oct.  9 
June  12  Sept.  21 
Juno  9  Aug.  29 
July     3     Sept.  15 


3,000 

840 

5,  300 

2,306 
1,644 
8,620 
1,995 

1,576 
1,488 


July 
Aug. 


20 
16 


8.5 
6 

8.8 
8  to  9 

5 
7.5 


3,  414 
2,313 


7.5 
12. 1 


Aug.    8 
Aug.  16 
July 
Aug. 


7 
18 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  29 


Aug.  12 
July  20 


Junc^  14 

JU]M5    10 

Jun»i  8 
Juno  12 
June    9 


Sept.  15 
July  13 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  15  ' 


9*2 


11 


Aug.    1 


June  23     July   20      10.119    Aug.     1 


12.4     June  23  |  July  20 
12.4    ' 


12       j  June  30      Aug.     1 
22        ' 


43,  557 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  25 

Sept.  20 
Sept  12 
Sept.  15 
Sept^  20 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  13 


Sept.  12 
Aug.  12 


Aug.  27 


Aug.    7 


Humpbacks. 


King  and  dog  salmon. 


Name  of  companj-  and  lo<'{ition  of  cannery. 


i  her  of 
'  cases 
packed 


A  ver- 
I     ago         Com- 
number    nienceil 
per 

1     C.'l.SC. 


Finished       Number  of 


Aver-  ; 
age     i 


Com- 


Fiuishoil 


^t^    packing,     cases  packed.  ;""'n^>er    menced  j^i^ting 
packing.    *  o  *  ,     per       packmg.  h"^-**"**' 


case. 


Suadra  Packing  ('o.,  Mink  Bay,  Boca  de  (Quadra 
[etlakahtla  Industrial  Co.,  Afetlakahtla,  Annette  Ii^land  .. 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Hunter  Bay,  Prince  of  Wales 

Island. 
Alaska  Salmon  Packing  and  Fur  Co.,  Loring,  Naha  Bay  — 

Boston  Fishing  and  Trading  Co.,  Yes  or  McDonald  Bay 

Glacier  Packing  Co.,  Point  Highfield,  Wrangell  Island  . . . . 
North  Pacitic  Trading  and  Packing  Co.,  Klawak,  Princ-e  of 

Wales  Island. 

Baranoff  Packing  Co.,  Redtish  Bay,  Baninof  Island 

Pjrramid  Harbor  Packing  Co.,  Pyramid  Harbor,  Chilkat 

Inlet. 

Pacific  Packing  Co.,  Odiak,  Prince  AVilliam  Sound 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  Orca,  Prince  William  Sound  . . . 

Arctic  Fishinir  Co.,  Kiissilof  River,  Cook  Inlet 

Chignik  Bay  Co.,  Chignik  Lagoon,  Chignik  Bav 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co..  Anchorage  Ba^',  C'Oignik  Bay. . 
Alaska  Packing  Co.,  Nushagak  River,  Bering  Sea 


14,000 
7,260 

1.5,926  I 

49,  264  ' 
12,806 
28, 624 
4,190 


19 

23 
15 
23.1 


July  20  ;  Aug.  26  ; 
July     6     Aug.  31 


I  July     9.,  Aug.  28 

'  July   12  I  Sept.    6     Dog, 


8,436  :      23        July   19  '  Sept.    1 


9,784         24.5  '  July     5 
3,415  I       18.7     July     9 


»383 

500 

3. 123 


15         July  31 
20      '  July  20 


Aug.    8 
Aug.    5 


King, 
King, 
King, 


Point  Roberts  Packing  ('o.,  Kvichak  River,  Bering  Sea 

Arctic  Packing  Co.,  Naknek  River,  Bering  Sea 

Ugashik  Fishing  Station,  Ugashik  Kiver, Bering  Sea . . . 


'300  Scattering  through 

season. 


1,096 
July  12  '  Aug.  18  ■  King,  1,246 
July  26  I  Aug.  22    


Aug.  7 
June  25 


4,727 

202 

5,5*18 


Aug.  25 
Aug.  15 

Scattering  through    King,      5,823  ; 
season.  ; 

'King,  126 

King.  180 

.-• King,  11 


3.1  .  May  28  'June 28 
4. 8  May  6  i  June  13 
2. 5  I  May  '26*  j  '.f  uiy  27 


3         Juno   7  I  June 23 
2.7  :  June    7  i  June 23 


157,711  ; 


» 19, 229  ! 


•  Do-overs. 


'Humpback  and  dog  salmtm. 


^Includes  dog  salmon. 


ll<.'IJ.K'ri.<*(    OK    TMK    (NITKIf    l»TATKri    PIt'H    CCjUMIi^SIOK. 

raffii'  "/  jiIhkI'i,  III'-  rm/ilt/ifv,  amdJUkimy  ayparttui  of  Uu  Al^nka  italmOH  eaaiHriM/ar 


llfnUlntrn'hintttl"    Mink  Itnt.  Hmfliklfoiulia 

I'M  in.'  niHiii  WImIIiih  i;.i  .  Il.ml.'r  ri-.r,  r'rlnr«  nr  Wain 
AlwkaNnliir.rri  I'w  kliiu  iin.l  fur  lU...  ^irli.M.  Kiihii  Iter  .. 

Ibninii  l^l-1<l>iii-'iiri'' riifCi.,,  V»i'>r  Hii1lMi*lfllhiv  - 

IllHilw  |-a..l.li'ii  C",  l'«liiillii|l>n*l'l,  WiBHV'll  ■•IkihI... 
>'lill>«ltu..Kli.w>ili,IVli>rf<..n 


■  \uvln,ftnmUiniirtmr.>nillU»tlnUl  


.1 ,  kurlnV.  Kn'llxk  tfUiKl 
Ilk.  KxdJitiilibiiHl     ..  .. 

KiiilMk.  XkiIIrIi  (■IniHl   

h  IKV.  Kr>il)»k  lnKilHl 

\-i, h  Idr.  KHilMriiNiMiiil. 

I.MK lIMiiiilk  It*)',  A  in-Ill 


'  i;iiMinH'iHi<iuni.  ijiinni.  )uDi!if]!io«Mh. 

illilrnawiiHU.  nvpniB<^7B  niui.  Inas;  tl.lSprrfti 
..{imirwai'iiie.  rsniM.  ■•■■(t  l3fti>s.<Wpi  »». 

illiiiirHiKr-lne.lTnrmi'.  I<>n£,  7rn».(1n'n,  «iixi. 
I  il  ilntMiUtni.  75ti>IMrnui.lon|[!  «1.S(I  prr  ftn. 
<ltiliiU(iu'lm>H.HIIc>14tinnB..:<-lni^liniMh;  tLSOiwrfta. 
It  |iiir>ri.']>ie.£>iir>ii>.  byaofiiig.pa-larbinuli,  »BM. 

,lrn,«.(„. 


IJ  iilll  lu'tx.  V 


IVnlHa»1ii  1  iiiillim  i>M,l  V  I. u  I  ■•    ,„,    1,1  ,„„     KH,  f,„.    ^,,„,  ,,  „  '  .^  ,,„ 

I'n..niv4i«.klinir>.  :i;'<»Muiltni.i...  llxihiK  |-t.<.i.    k n( in.>1. i.ir    a,li,iu...ii.-,i.-flf.i....:iim.i.m™i..i» 

I'ni'lllvmi*!"  WliiillHai'..  ,iu.ii      ."i4.,.|-|,ilii„.i.   imii^iia  n-i'-i.    Moih.N  liiHi  r»r  !  a  ilmn -Him..,  IM  f«»,lunK,  (llwrfm. 

x'li.  iL|  <ii n'.ih..,  Ill  iKrii  r>ii  mhui  f  I  |H>r  nu 

,    I  uin  iivK.Mi  llii>  li>MN,>)  IMi'h  lonli,  Ml  iiimIh'*  i 


'iiil'.t'lJ'MMTiia.lnHir.HI 
>l*i'|i    fl|»'H1.i. 

Imim, m ikni  n<iii  iHita 
«nlli  In  ti.niii  Mii'ii. 


1 1  ilmiMiiii  inimt  ('nniiiili^  tmlir  Xx 
\    n  1<\  Wii  im  iwh  nu«l>i  tVMiii. 


|K  lima  kHhpk,  4Art  f.i».,3  liH'li  niMli.  lU  m 

•l.Wtiwfti.. 
lldruwIMPO,  tXt  nna.,  1  fiirh  ninili,  IM  m 
']    fl.M)<^l)i 


Inu  Mim  IM  nna..  34iirh  uiHk.  IMiiiHobnikmj 

, , —  Md  nnn.  Si  iiK*  »<«».,  fi;Sprrrn. 

».VK.VaiHllMIMt>.<  tl.npM-tta. 


\   fi.TftiM'nn. 

lthii,|«i|  iin  (1  itn«  ivlHni,  MM  nam. 


ii.ill«ivM.|.Milm.  h)  lilt  li  tii>«li '  wivHU  fwi 


>i  J  limit  arlnM,  SM  tHia.  iln-ii  )>v  Ito  m 

I  illlW  IwlK*,  Itm  I^B .  il*r|<  li 

"  •iHlllpH^M. 

•rtn«.?i*i*n«.l«wii-S 
...   ,1,  IIMfi-rnn. 
1 1  rinttiwlmv  UA  All*.  Vi««,  X d* 
'■       -■■■ii>.*HB(l«».(n«i,»tw 


'*"'*'"" '^  ViriHl«>wi|.l-.ini.Mul.H(WIW>li  •I.IIWi«l.ll  1 

im.  Ill*  *■  It,™,.-  M^i-,^„...  |iri>i(r|..i.«in«.,fti«.iiM,™h.i.i««i.»W:  ij' 

"*'  i.V -"!•«"' 'SI j,^^     ^   ,j' 


1.  ITft  nntiM  drrp. 
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Table  BlioieiK'j  Ihe  mteli  and  buaU  tmplognl  hg  the  .llasLa  iuIihuh  •'Uirm  riei  in  1S!>6. 
St4MIiit.KSi'1<.  I  Kali  vi-»M:ln. 


MplUknlitlH  IiiiliHirlnl  Cu 

PiirlKo     StMiiii    WtanliiiK    (^o., 

HuiltlT  llHV. 

AliwkMWBUiii  PucklDKBul  fur 

On. 
BoiloB  FiiikliiKiiDil  Trwlint;  Cu. 

Glacier  rx-kioK  Cu 

t<onl>t^<'iaeTniniiRUi<l  Puck. 

IDK  C<>. 

Buunir  TwklDK  Co 

Pynmlil  Ilarlnr  rwkliiR  C». . . . 
PeniniuUTraJlngand  FlaliinK 


fN»t"lty 

lAiTlic- 

I  Kiln  Uulilffii 

is.tSi:;::;:;; 

iUon  (lAUiH'hl... 
—iawimi 


■it     liiimo 


...J|5"iVh,Vh1i.'iv 
..,,Jl%«.'''----'- 

'    llArtliiirduiIK 


lAlK,! 


Arctic  rarkinKOo.AUUklliij-. I  Ak'iit  ..'" 

Uguak  Fiabiii::  SbiliOD !       (KUII'hi  Irndi'd  l>.v  sli'an 

c'l"'"  "''Co iitaErK"th(«'V;ii«ir  ■ 

"w^J!*  *  """".A'"'""-   JFlwen^Hunie ' 

PiiciBGlA«iii>\rb>llnuCu,.Aii      S'liiio 


, ' 


;;)„„ 


i   ISi.Nl.'li 
^hlOnt. 


ltl|l 


{Tranmwrt  by  ra\\\u-j. 


{TnniiiHirt  b.v  rlinilered  ri 


Skill....   !■•> 

Ship....   1,133 
Itio*.-.      -Hi 


1  (Triinm»rtlivvwi.»l,rr 

lU.'irellvu   i.  I  81ii|>....'  1.371 


l.'.OM    Fiahrnain. 


iljycHlliBRiriiM-lori'i 


PaclBp  Rtcani 
AlHka  SalRii 


riialiiiH 


■..nuiiL^rlUy.. 


iPurklniEiinilFiirUi... 


il  Trwlloic  Cu  . 

OUciiir  Fiii:k3>>s<V)      

Hojth  fwlflo  trwUBKHiKl  Pinklnji  O... 

B«r™oltl-ii.liin«Cu 

Pyninihl  llirbDcPuklBs'Ju 

PenlnsuUTnullnJOul  Vliililirs  Ci> 

Paclk  ruklitf!  Co 


*  lii  (vine  bwita 

.   SlMlnebontn.  . 


rtSCnlnDibia-rivivlKHiH 

■■  Isevenil  .kiEi 

...  aoi;.iliimbl»Tiv™i"".lri 
lf32Ca1iiiu1.lb-Hverbtwt» 


:i».wiS»-.i« 

.   |t|BO«<:h. 


i     *Ji  I'Mlli 

. :  te(M  Mrh. 


UwiuoWtn-. 


Arctic  FiiliincCu 

nui»-Ai«tii.«p..'kiNBrn \ 

K«lukP«.kil.KC« ; 

3.I.K|l.llKl.fT. 

l3IJ>;lit«r» 

MOO™.h 

r.'M.'.'.'.\V-'.'.'.'.'.'. 

•10U«i.'b 

"" 



" 

WW-"-" 

ChlRBlkBujCn 

lioueiKli 

'IX'^r'""*' 

»But..rJ!iiiu.."b. 

■river  Ihu. 

ilSi-lll-iiHbmH 

rlSuplmbiKilii 

ilUilurlw 

.|7l»ukKiiHibi«im:<s 

l2rtn.TtrinolH«li<,:» 
UTivcriioin<.b»at,i01 

llMnoyilorii'aaiiil  aki 


.  *»Mah. 

..  t4|>erlliiMrf<Hit. 

.  ni><«iii. 

.  rjaoMik. 


llOdUnolboalii. 


lUIJ.KTIN    OK    'inr:    UNITED   HTATKS    FISH    COMMISSION. 
ealntuf  pluHU,  llm  trnplnfuai,  and  jtiihimg  apintratwi  •//  Ikn  Aliuka  nalmoti  raunrrit*  far  1857. 

KUbmDcii-  Othrr  eiEip1oyee« 


.  Wtaits.   Suliv*.  iriiit* 


»iliultiil-ii>'kl»M<:i<.MIi>k  ii^i.\iminUfiam\iu 
■<rl>ili<il>lliill<iT<»lrlall'».,  M«lliil>ii>illk,^unrjlH<ab^r,AuDHI«i>liinil... 

I'witlln  Hbiuiii  WhalliiM  <>„  II  uiibr  \\%y.  Vrtwm  nf  WbIm  Injuiid 

AlMkit  HaliiHiH  I'w-hliiif  *u<l  F>ir  tin..  ItariBt.  Nalw  Itav 

nMlMiKUIilniiMKlTmllNifAi.,  VMorMallMialdllBy 


— „ WUtVAi., _.  - 

.^'birl'iHikliiK<Ai.l'MUtnl|banU,  WnuiRrillalaiHl 

NMthl'»llli>Trwllii««iHll'W!kUi|(J>i.,XlBink,l>riBmof  W.ImIxJ.iii.1  . 


lUiWHiir  I'w'liliiit <^  ■  Urdflab  IIb7,  ll«rani>r  IbUwI.  .. 
J'vtuRitd  llHrlKiM'iuikliia  (>(..  t'yniulii  llarimr,  Ct>IIL»  <. 

IWIIlHl'wblni|fAi.,(l41iili,  l'ri»m  WlllbuBthHiwI 

l'<H'tnnHlniHWIiiilln|t<^>,(lnia.I'rlnniWIUlBnHauad.. 

An'tlHrialilii«l!<<..KuHlbinUi'>ir.(^hiiil«t 

lluiwAlMiUitiil'w'kliiK  IV.  KNriuk.KwIlak  Island 

K«rlitkr»i'kiaaCV,Kirlilk,KwltiikIaliuiil 

'  -^  ■-  ' nK.-u.,  Karliik.  Kaillak  '-' — ■ 


*g 

7  '■■ 

"io" 

(10   

15  |. 

u 

n* 

M 

30S 

ISl 

?i 

1U2 

* 

■J* 

_„ ...niiiieineiidioclata). 

iW|«>r>r>,  l-Jonna.lunKi  «SUImcLi. 
'  -'  ■         --  '     .lonitid.MpMftu. 


;iUlnw,75ta;»Drinn.loiiE!  •I.MIpcrrni. 

■   1(1  ■■iin!<,-J9>bvl«irniB.,U.hH-huirah,  »«W.  * 

"Ii-rni.    Ill  limit.  Ku  In  )»»■».   li.ng.  3  lo  a  fmj.dMp:  »1.5C 


..  , ,, II     lO laiMi,  nil 

I  tiaiiilit  tl»il Binini..     wiu,||,„.|,,,i,Kn„|.,  |„Hj,  iiiHw(.liNt|i.iHtwli|iiiMil>. 

..„,.».  ,wk.„.  I.       i^fHSMi.t'iui^irtr"''--!--'"-.----.''-^^^^ 

1 1!*!!!  !'5^  H ft"-.  l".l!"'  """I  :l"i:'  *(  I."  ■  (!  •!•!.  &■ 


ll<l"l-lllUK<'' 

I'l'k  I'M'kiiiii 


|in.||U.K!H<(IH>    IXHH, 

MnHllllioK.liiitHla  liUiM, 


l'Wi:jr.s;:;i 


uiia,  vm  i»  m  hml  li>«>l> 


IH    itlllBllV 


H.mniM,  twiii.iim-i 


an>h:«i.Wperfta. 
m  <l<>>tvl-tB.a>»h^tl.ja[vrfni. 


I..',  I  ti).      1  Mill  >IHM   til 

0':r 


itiii  li>t"ii 


»ri.i»llUj  fMiiiiiar" 


j;h. 


I  I  i|>"t-  'll^  i*«a  "*'  *'"•*  I*"*    *»ViF«h» 
iiwiii'  lliitj.  IjuHwa  hw,  »ijj^¥i»at.    tlVr**'" 


k  VH'klXa  I  V 


THE    SALMON    AND    SALMON    FISHEKIKS    OF    ALASKA. 


Tahli'  nhowiii'i  thv  i: 


iiiid  hiMitt  rmpioifd  by  the  .lliintii 


alMlnl'MklniECs.. 
dttakahtU     &<!■»» 
d. 
PaclAo   Stum   'WhaUntr 

AIhIib  Saiuiim  Titckli 
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SOUTHEAST    ALASKA    DISTRICT. 


EXTENT  AND   TMPOBTANCB   OF  THE  BECtlON. 

This  district  extends  from  the  soutberii  boundary  of  Alaska  to  Cape  S[>encer.  The 
trend  of  the  niainhuid  from  the  entrance  to  Portland  Canal  to  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal 
is  in  a  general  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  The  strip  of  territory  west  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  is  about  30  miles  wide,  and 
consists  of  irreguhir  mountain  masses  often  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  an 
elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  sometimes  (as  a  point  farther  from  the  coast  is 
reached)  attaining  an  altitude  of  1),000  to  10,001)  feet.  This  rugged  coiulitiou  is  broken 
on  every  hand  by  deep  valleys  or  gorges  through  which  the  glaciers  debouch  :ind  from 
which  nearly  all  the  streams  on  the  nminland  derive  their  sources.  Fringing  the 
mainland  are  numerous  islands,  large  and  small,  close  to  the  coast  line,  conforming 
to  its  irregularities,  and  separated  from  it  and  from  each  other  by  deep  straits  and 
channels.  These  islands,  about  1,100  in  number,  extend  from  the  coast  an  average 
distance  of  about  75  miles,  and  along  the  general  contour  tor  about  250  miles.  As  a 
rule  they  are  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded  with  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar, 
forming  an  almost  impenetrable  growth.  Some  are  very  large,  indented  with  deep 
bays  and  sounds,  and  they  in  tnrn  are  fringed  with  smaller  islands. 

Throughout  this  region  numerous  streams  and  streamlets  on  the  islands  and  the 
mainland  contain  one  or  more  species  of  salmon,  but  none  alone  can  furnish  suflicient 
salmon  to  supply  a  single  cannery,  and  in  only  a  few  streams  doi^s  the  redtish,  the 
principal  salmon  sought,  exist  in  numbers  sutlicient  for  commercial  ]>urposes.  As  a 
result,  each  cannery  is  supplied  from  many  streams,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  CO  to  80 
miles  from  the  estivblishment.  Encroachment  of  one  cannery  upon  the  streams 
cliiimed  by  another  frecjuently  occurs,  and  bad  feeling,  thretits  of  violence,  etc., 
occasionally  result. 

The  largest  salmon  rivers  in  southeast  Alaska  are  the  IJnuk,  Stikine,  Taku,  and 
Chilkat,  to  which  further  referen<!e  will  be  made.  These  rivers  tiike  their  source 
in  the  interior  and  drain  considerable  areas.  The  other  rivers  arc  usually  small 
streams,  and  the  greater  number  are  simply  outlets  to  a  lake  or  system  of  lakes. 
These  outlets  are  in  some  cases  only  h«alf  a  mile  in  length,  generally  from  2  to  5  miles, 
and  exceptionally  8  to  10  miles. 

By  reference  to  Chart  A  it  will  be  seen  that  a  line  drawn  through  Sumner 
Straits  and  extending  to  the  Stikine  Kiver  forms  a  natural  tishery  division  for 
southeast  Alaska.  South  of  this  line  are  seven  canneries,  with  an  output  in  1807 
of  220,'Ml  cases,  and  all  the  streams  from  which  their  supply  is  obtained  except 
two  small  streams  that  furnish  less  than  5,000  redtish  to  the  cannery  at  VVrangell. 
The  <li vision  north  of  this  line,  though  comprising  a  larger  t'Crritorial  area  and  coiist 
line,  has  but  two  canneries,  with  an  output  of  51,520  cases  in  1897,  and  if  the  Chilkat 
and  Chilkoot  rivers  are  excepted,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  redtish  taken  in  all  the 
streams  of  the  upper  division  to  pack  2t),(KK)  cases. 

Since  1878  the  district  has  pai'.keil  23.2  |)er  cent  of  the  ti)tal  Alaska  piick.  in 
1897  its  |>ercentage  was  29.9. 
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.    BOCA   DE   QUADRA. 

The  AlhairoHH  arrived  at  Mary  Island,  southeast  Alaska,  June  0,  and  after  making 
such  inquiries  rehitiiig  to  the  salniou  and  halibut  fisheries  as  seemed  pertinent  to  the 
subject,  went  to  the  Boca  de  Quadra  and  anchore<l  off  the  cannery  the  following  day. 

This  body  of  water  is  a  deep  fiord  making  into  the  mainland  in  a  general  northeast 
direction  from  lievillagigetlo  Channel  for  a  distance  of  28  miles.  Three  smaller  fiords 
branch  from  it  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  viz,  Marten  Arm,  Mink  Arm,  and  Vixen 
Bay;  and  extending  to  the  northward  are  Badger  Bay  and  Weasel  Cove.  There  are 
no  villages  or  x>ermanent  Indian  habitations  on  the  Boca  de  Quadra — a  shack  here  and 
there  affording  temporary  shelter  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons.  About  2 
miles  below  the  entrance  on  the  southern  side  is  a  small  Indian  village  named  after 
the  (Jape  Fox  chief,  Kah-Shakes,  who  lives  there. 

The  shores  are  rugged  and  mountainous.  A  few  streams,  all  of  which  contain 
salmon,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  main  arm  and  into  the  heads  of  its  branches. 
Only  one,  however,  is  known  to  be  a  resort  of  re<l  salmon,  though  a  second  redfish 
stream  empties  into  Kah-Shakes  Cove. 

One  of  the  first  canneries  in  Alaska  was  located  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Boca 
de  Quadra,  about  8  miles  from  the  entrance.  It  was  built  in  1883  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Kinney, 
of  Astoria,  and  was  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Cape  Fox  Packing  Company 
from  1883  to  1886.  In  the  winter  of  1886-87  it  was  sold  and  moved  to  a  place  now 
called  Ketchikan,  in  Tongass  Narrows,  and  was  operated  there  under  the  name  of  the 
Tongass  Packing  Company  during  the  seasons  of  1887, 1888,  and  part  of  1889.  It  was 
burnt  in  August,  1889,  after  having  packed  about  13,000  cases. 

The  cannery  now  operating  in  the  Boca  de  Quadra  was  built  by  the  Quadra 
Packing  Company  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  made  its  first  pack  that  year.  It  is  on 
the  western  shore  of  Mink  Arm,  in  a  small  indentation  near  the  entrance,  and  directly 
inside  of  Grouse  Island.  As  the  building  was  only  commenced  in  March,  the  equip- 
ment was  necessarily  incomplete  for  the  1896  pack,  yet  8,000  cases  of  redfish  were 
canned.  The  fish  were  all  taken  at  no  great  distance  from  the  cannery,  in  purse 
seines.  When  the  Albatrons  was  at  this  point  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  new 
buildings  were  being  erected,  the  wharf  extended,  and  preparations  made  for  fishing  on 
a  more  extended  scale.  For  the  season  of  1897  the  steam  schooner  Annie  M,  Nixon 
was  chartered  to  transport  fish  from  a  distance  and  as  a  general  cannery  tender. 

The  agent  of  the  company  at  Victoria  reports  that  the  total  pack  of  1897  was 
24,500  cases,  of  which  7,500  cases  were  redfish,  and  the  balance  humpbacks  and  cohoes. 

QUADRA  STREAM  AND  LAKE. 

The  mouth  of  Quadra  Stream  is  N.  ^  W.,  a  scant  mile  from  the  cannery,  in  a 
V-shaped  inlet.  The  entrance  is  formed  by  i)recipitous  rocky  walls,  covered  with  the 
dense  growth  characteristic  of  this  country,  and  on  approaching  it  the  rushing  white 
waters  of  the  rapid  stream  are  seen.  The  entrance  contracts  to  a  width  of  about  50 
yards  and  then  opens  into  a  small  bay.  This  bay  receives  the  water  of  the  stream 
at  low  water,  but  at  high  tide  the  Iresh  water  recedes  a  considerable  distance.  A 
saltery  was  built  on  the  northern  shore  about  seven  years  ago  by  Clark  &  Martin,  of 
Ketchikan.     It  was  not  operated  in  1896,  but  some  fish  were  salted  in  1897. 

After  leaving  this  bay  the  rapid  waters  of  the  stream  are  encountered,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  mile  the  lake  which  is  the  source  of  the  stream  is  found.    The  stream  is 
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about  20  yards -wide,  aud  from  tbe  lake  to  high  water  has  possibly  a  fall  of  30  feet. 
At  the  outlet  of  the  lake  the  stream  is  heavily  choked  with  drift,  but  this  does  not 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  ingress  of  salmon. 

Quadra  Lake  is  about  4  miles  long  aud  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  is  surrounded  by  snow-capped  mountains  aud  precipitous  shores.  The  dense, 
almost  impenetrable,  forest  growth  prevents  any  extended  exploration  from  the  shores, 
and,  as  the  only  navigable  means  at  hand  was  a  very  crank  and  leaky  canoe,  only  a 
cursory  examination  was  made.  The  lake  seems  very  deep  and  the  water  is  dis- 
colored, probably  from  decomposed  vegetation  and  the  s]>ongy  conditions  along  the 
shores.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  cascades  and  falls,  formed  by  the  melting  snows  and 
the  natural  drainage,  and  it  is  said  there  is  a  sandy  beach  and  an  entering  stream  at 
the  head. 

It  appears,  from  a  superficial  examination,  that  this  would  afford  an  excellent 
site  for  a  hatchery.  The  small  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  could  be  made  into  a 
natural  trap,  with  an  abundance  of  room  for  all  the  fish,  from  which  they  could  be 
easily  removed  when  wanted,  and  plenty  of  water  is  obtainable  by  gravity,  but  it 
would  probably  have  to  be  filtered. 

Quadra  Stream  is  at  present  considered  one  of  the  best  red-salmon  streams  in 
southeast  Alaska.  97,000  redfish  in  1895  were  taken  from  around  its  mouth  and 
approaches;  137,000  were  obtained  in  189G,  of  which  number  the  cannery  at  Loring 
secured  44,370  between  July  13  and  August  31,  and  Metlakahtla  13,780  from  July  14 
to  August  22;  and  in  1897  about  f>5,000  fisii  were  taken,  of  which  20,000  went  to 
Loring,  4,000  to  Metlakahtla,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Quadra  cannery.  The  run  of 
redfish  at  Quadra  for  cannery  purposes  usually  lasts  from  July  15  to  September  1. 
Straggling  fish  are  taken  before  and  after  these  dates.  A  few  years  ago  this 
stream  did  not  rank  as  a  large  producer  of  salmou.  Until  recently  it  was  tightly  l)arri- 
caded  every  year.  The  comi)etitiou  for  these  salmon  has  probably  caused  overfishing 
by  the  introduction  of  more  gear  than  the  stream  warrants. 

In  1897  thelocality  was  fished  bythe  canneries  at  Loring,  Metlakahtla,  and  Quadra, 
and  the  Mink  Arm  saltery.  Fourteen  seines,  from  200  to  240  fathoms  in  length,  were 
used,  and  Clark  &  Martin,  of  the  saltery,  used  two  purse  seines,  one  225  fathoms,  the 
other  240  fathoms  long.  If  fishing  is  continued  as  extensively  as  at  prew^nt,  it  would 
seem  that  a  large  reduction  in  the  catch  must  follow. 

Judging  this  stream  by  others  examined,  and  taking  into  c^jnsideration  the 
probable  overfishing,  it  is  thought  to  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  redfish  under  average 
conditions. 

The  Quadra  redfish  are  the  largest  found  in  srmtheast  Alaska,  if  not  in  all  Alaska. 
They  are  well  known  to  all  the  cannerymen  in  the  vicinity,  running  8  to  the  case, 
or  averaging  a  trifle  over  8  pounds  in  weight.  Karly  in  August  they  frei(uently 
lose  their  bright  and  firm  appearance,  their  scales  drop  off,  their  fins  become  frayed, 
and  they  commence  turning  red  in  color.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  these  fish 
have  been  in  fresh  water,  but  such  is  probably  not  tbe  case. 

During  a  dry  season,  such  as  1896,  the  salmon  streams  of  southeast  Alaska  are 
so  low  that  the  fish  can  not  ascend,  but  school  around  the  mouths  of  the  streams  until 
the  September  rains  raise  the  water,  when  they  go  up  in  a  body.  Fish  so  held  and 
prevented  from  running,  undoubtedly  rii>en  in  tbe  brackish  water  at  the  river  mouths 
as  the  spawning  time  approaches;  and  commence  to  disintegrate  just  as  in  fresh 
water,  though  not  so  rapidly. 
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FISH   CREEK. 

Fish  Creek,  at  Ketchikan,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Quadra  Stream,  and  is  a  lake 
outlet.  It  flows  with  great  velocity  through  a  rocky  glen,  in  rapids  and  falls.  There 
are  no  artificial  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  fish  in  this  stream,  it  is  a  remarkable 
stream  for  humpback  salmon,  containing  that  species  almost  exclusively,  though  a 
few  steelheads  find  their  way  to  the  upper  waters.  Ko  redfish  or  cohoes  are  taken 
here.  The  steelheads  probably  find  their  way  to  the  lake,  but  no  other  species  could 
surmount  the  falls  and  rapids.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  (June  9)  a  few  steelheads  were 
running  upstream,  and  at  one  of  the  rapids  an  Indian  was  catching  them  by  means 
of  a  large,  pointed  hook,  secured  to  a  stout  pole,  which  he  held  in  the  current,  and,  by 
sight  or  touch,  hooked  the  fish  broadside  on.  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  steelheads  seem 
more  plentiful  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  last  of  June,  though  he  has  seen  some 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  April.  They  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  are  used  for 
local  consumption  only. 

The  run  of  the  humpbacks  is  from  July  15  to  September  1.  They  spawn  in  the 
lower  courses  of  the  stream  in  pools  and  eddies.  At  low  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  facing  Tongass  Narrows,  there  is  a  good  seining  beach,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  humpbacks  are  taken.    Their  average  weight  is  4  pounds. 

In  1897  Clark  &  Martin  used  in  their  fisheries  1  drag  seine  at  Ketchikan  and  1 
at  George  Inlet,  each  150  fathoms  long,  2}  and  3  inch  mesh,  valued  at  8175  each;  2 
purse  seines  at  Quadra,  225  and  240  fathoms  long,  valued  at  $000  each.  From  4  to 
10  boats  were  used,  and  10  whites  and  30  natives  were  employed.  At  Fish  Creek  in 
1894  500,000  humpbacks  were  taken;  246,000  in  1895;  300,000  in  1890,  and  500,000 
in  1897.  In  1897  the  run  of  humpbacks  was  almost  unprecedented.  Atone  haul  of  a 
seine  22,000  were  taken. 

The  price  paid  by  the  canneries  to  Clark  &  Martin  for  fresh  fish,  delivered  along- 
side the  cannery  steamer  at  the  fisheries,  was  75  cents  per  100  for  humpbacks,  and 
$6.50  per  100  for  redfish.  If  there  was  any  call  for  dog  salmon  they  received  $3  per 
100  for  them,  but  very  few  of  this  species  are  packed. 

In  1896  Clark  &  Martin  delivered  to  Loring  cannery  248,258  humpbacks  between 
July  24  and  August  31,  and  in  1897, 318,000  humpbacks  from  Fish  Creek,  and  162,000 
humpbacks  and  20,000  redfish  from  Quadra.  In  1897  they  salted,  from  Fish  Creek, 
500  half-barrels  of  humpback  bellies;  from  Quadra,  700  half  barrels  of  humpback 
bellies;  from  George  Inlet,  300  half  barrels  of  humpback  bellies,  and  from  scattering 
places,  though  mostly  from  George  Inlet,  120  whole  barrels  of  cohoes. 

WARD   COVE. 

About  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ketchikan  a  small  bay  known  as  Ward  Cove 
makes  in  off  Tongass  Narrows  on  the  northern  shore.  A  small  stream  empties  into 
this  cove,  carrying  annually  about  2,000  redfish  with  some  other  salmon.  There  was 
formerly  a  saltery  here,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and 
partially  dismantled.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  still  standing,  and  an  Indian  who 
makes  his  home  in  the  cove  salts  a  few  fish. 

The  cannery  at  Loring  obtained  from  Ward  Cove  in  1897,  between  July  24  and 
August  13,  1,500  redfish,  600  cohoes,  and  11,000  humpbacks.  The  stream  was  not 
examined. 

F.  C.  B.,  1898 5 
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METLAKAHTLA. 

Metlakabtla,  or  ^ew  Metlakahtla,  is  situated  on  Port  Chester,  ou  the  western  side 
of  Annette  Island.  It  consists  of  a  community  of  Tsimpsean  Indians  who,  in  1887, 
followed  Mr.  William  Duncan  from  Metlakahtla,  British  Columbia,  to  make  a  home  in 
Alaska.  So  much  has  been  written  of  this  interesting  colony  that  a  history  of  theii* 
progress  is  superfluous  in  this  report.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  honor  is  due  to  the 
energetic  and  intelligent  civilizer  and  preacher,  Mr.  Duncan.  In  1856  he  found  the 
TsimpseanH  hardened  savages  and  cannibalistic  in  their  tendencies,  and  was  obliged 
to  live  inside  a  stockade  for  protection.  After  having  brought  them  to  a  civilized 
condition  through  his  own  example  and  energetic  teachings,  some  question  arose  in 
the  church,  and  he  deemed  it  best  to  retire.  He  was  followed  by  about  400  of  the 
community,  and,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  with  them  their  own  belongings, 
they  calmly  faced  the  privations  they  were  to  endure  in  their  new  home,  and  to-day 
the  New  Metlakahtla  stands  a  monument  to  their  skill  and  industry  and  an  honor  to 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  their  leader. 

Annette  Island  has  been  set  aside  by  an  act  of  Congress  for  a  reservation  for  the 
Metlakahtlaus  and  other  Alaskan  natives  who  may  join  them,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  influ- 
ential whites  to  open  mines  on  the  island.  In  1890  the  population  of  Metlakahtla 
waH  823,  of  which  number  817  were  Indians,  4  whites,  and  2  mixed. 

Oiu*.  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  communityis  salmon  canning,  which  is  carried 
iin  by  an  ort^anization  known  as  the  Metlakahtla  Industrial  Company.  When  the  colony 
niov<'<l  to  their  new  home  in  1887,  after  the  jieople  were  comfortably  housed,  Mr.  Duncan 
i'AiiniiHtuviid  erecting  bnildings  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  cannery.  It  took  several 
yearn  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  and  install  the  machinery,  and  it  was  not  until 
IHOO  that  any  pack  was  attempted.  In  that  year  an  experimental  pack  of  only  600 
vntn'n  wan  nitule.  The  following  year  it  was  in  active  operation  and  a  pack  of  5,834 
niHen  wan  the  result. 

All  partH  iind  branches  of  the  cannery  and  the  fisheries  supplying  it  are  conducted 
by  native  liMhanH,  who  show  considerable  skill  in  the  different  kinds  of  work*  During 
iJic  time  of  onr  first  visit,  June  10  to  12,  they  were  making  cans  for  the  season's  pack, 
n*building  the  nUiam  tender,  and  some  30  or  40  women  and  girls  were  making  seines 
ami  netH  for  the  une  of  the  community  and  for  sale.  All  this  work  is  done  by  the 
IndiaMM,  and  apparently  well  done. 

The  value  of  the  cannery  buildings,  machinery,  piping,  tools,  material,  etc.,  is  a 
little  MWiUw  #25,000.  In  1H90  the  product  of  72  native  fishermen  was  used,  and  during 
AiiKiiwt  102  nativeH  were  employed  in  the  cannery.  In  the  fisheries  they  used  9  drag 
NelneM,  i*\u'\i  KM)  fathomn  in  length,  valued  at  $200  each;  and  2  i)ur8e  seines,  120  fath- 
oiMH  lonu,  worth  ♦350  eiudi.  The  vessels  and  boats  employed  were  the  steam  tender 
l\larlt^  (I,  llaaiwn  (rebuilt  in  the  spring  of  1897),  valued  at  $3,000,  of  12.8  net  tons,  and 
with  a  crew  <if  5 ;  alno  7  (Columbia  liiver  boats,  valued  at  $180  each ;  2  lighters  at  '^150 
each,  and  10  Hklll'H,  etc.,  at  $30  each. 

TIm^  KtiitiKtIcH  for  1897  were  about  the  same  as  for  1890,  but  besides  the  seines,  10 
gill  netM  \/ere  tried,  180  fathoms  long,  4  fathoms  deep,  oi-inch  and  G-inch  mesh,  and 
valued  at  $150  each;  and  in  a<ldition  to  the  ^f(lrie  G.  i/aatvw,  another  steamer,  the 
Ihraltij  wan  purchased.  This  was  of  19. 1  net  tons  burden,  had  a  crew  of  5,  and  was 
valued  at  $7,000. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  packs  at  Metlakahtla  for  1896  aud  1897 : 


Species. 

1896. 

1897. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Number 

offish 

per  case. 

Value 

per 

case. 

Dat«  of  packing. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Dat4)  of  packing. 

July  8  to  Sept.  2. 
July20toSept.  2. 
July  20  to  Aug.26. 

Redfish  

8,280 

1,500 

7,420 

450 

•12 

6Dr7 

21  or  22 

$3.80 

Julv  1  to  Sent.  5 

7,090 
840 

7,260 
300 

Cohoes 

3. 40     Aug.  1  to  Sept.  10 . . . 
2.40  !  July  21  to  Aug.  22.. 
3. 00  1  Julv  1  to  Sent.  10 

Humpbacks 

Do-overs • 

Total 



17,650 

15,  490 

•  Quadra  redfisii ran  8  to  the  case;  those  from  Moira  Sound,  15  to  the  case.     The  average  was  about  12. 

The  gill  nets  were  not  very  successful,  the  failure  being  attributed  to  a  too  large 
mesh.  Mr.  Duncan  thinks  that  5  and  5  J  inch  mesh  might  have  done  better  work.  Gill 
nets  have  been  tried  all  over  Alaska  and  are  now  used  with  success  only  where  the 
water  is  discolored;  if  the  water  is  clear  the  tish  see  the  net  and  the  catch  is  small. 
In  some  places,  where  the  waters  are  discolored,  gill  nets  only  are  used.  Of  these 
places,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  mouths  and  approaches  of  the  Unuk,  Stikine,  Taku, 
and  Chilkat  rivers  in  southeast  Alaska,  Copper  Kiver,  Cook  Inlet,  and  the  Bering 
Sea  district.  Fish  can  be  taken  in  gill  nets  in  other  places,  but  where  the  water  is 
clear  other  fishing  methods  are  far  more  successful. 

The  Metlakahtla  cannery  pays  for  redfish,  according  to  locality,  from  $5.50  to  $7 
per  100;  for  cohoes,  from  $10  to  $14  per  100,  and  for  humpbacks,  $1.50  per  100.  These 
prices  are  unusually  high.  The  redfish  is,  of  course,  the  species  most  sought  for,  but 
as  the  canneries  increase  in  number  and  the  output  becomes  larger,  more  humpbacks 
and  cohoes  are  packed  to  fill  up  the  cannery  quota. 

The  home  stream  at  Metlakahtla  lies  about  2  miles  north  of  the  anchorage,  inside 
of  Copper  Point.  It  is  about  1^  miles  long,  90  feet  wide,  and  12  to  15  inches  deep,  and 
flows  in  numerous  rapids  of  easy  ascent  from  the  lake  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  The 
lake  is  about  3  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  connected  with  it  other  smaller 
lakes,  but  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  any  inflowing  stream,  being  fed  by  falls  and 
cascades.  The  banks  of  both  stream  and  lake  are  wooded.  The  outlet  is  very  rocky, 
and  the  lake  is  deep  without  much  shelving;  from  report  it  has  no  extensive  spawning- 
ground. 

The  average  number  of  redfish  taken  per  year  from  around  the  mouth  of  this 
stream,  for  si.x  years,  was  8,000;  the  average  time  of  the  catches,  from  July  8  to  August 
11;  average  weight,  from  3 J  to  4  pounds.  A  few  hundred  cohoes  are  taken  from  July 
22  to  September  1. 

Off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  well  out  in  the  bay,  there  seems  to  be  a  schooling- 
ground  for  humpbacks,  of  which  the  average  catch  for  four  years  was  38,000  per  year, 
the  run  extending  from  July  27  to  August  30.  A  considerable  number  are  furnished 
for  local  use. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Annette  Island,  and  opposite  Mary  Island,  is  another 
schooling-ground  for  humpbacks.  In  1893  the  Metlakahtla  fishermen  took  from  this 
locality,  between  August  1  and  26, 140,000  humpbacks;  in  1896,  between  Augusts  and 
22,  68,000;  and  in  1897,  between  July  27  and  August  7,  29,000. 

The  cannery  at  Metlakahtla  has  received  redfish  from  Quadra  and  KahShakes 
also,  though  the  latter  stream  furnished  none  here  in  1896  and  1897. 
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0K0R(;K   and   CAREOLL    inlets — TIIOKNE   arm — DUKE   ISLAND. 

From  (Jeori;i5  Inlet  about  'i^iHH)  rediish,  of  an  averajjce  weight  of  5  jKiuntls,  and 
o<;eaHiona]]y  a  f<;w  colioes  and  humpbacks,  are  obtained.  The  redfish  are  taken  fFOin 
July  1  to  Aui^uHt  1,  the  cohoeH  from  the  mitldle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Aagust,  and 
the  humpbaekH  from  July  20  to  August  15.  In  181)7  none  were  received.  The  exact 
location  of  the  nMlfinh  Ktream  was  not  aHcertained,  and  it  is  generally  said  that  only 
cohoes  and  humpbacks  ant  found  m  (leorge  and  Carroll  inlets  and  in  Thome  Arm. 

From  Duke  Island  the  Mctlakahtla  cannery  rei^eives  about  3,<MH)  redfish,  of  an 
average  weiglit  of  5  pounds ;  the  earliest  date  given  was  July  7  and  the  latest  August 
2S.  The  streams  furnishing  these  fish  em[)ty  into  the  coves  at  Bay  Anchoi*age,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  islaml.  There  are  a  great  number  of  these  small  streams 
throughout  Alaska  capabh».  of  supplying  2,000  to  4,000  redfish,  but  as  a  rule  the 
canneries  do  not  bother  with  them.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  natives  deliver 
the  fish  to  the  canneries  or  to  the  tenders  in  passing. 

TAMOASS   HARBOR. 

Tamgass  FFarbor  supplies  an  average  of  9,000  redfish  between  July  2  and  August 
12,  though  they  have  been  taken  as  early  as  June  28  and  as  late  as  August  26.  These 
redfish  run  small,  the  weight  being  between  3.)  and  4  pounds.  A  few  humpbacks 
(20,(M)0  in  1807)  have  also  been  taken  from  this  locality  as  early  as  July  17  and  as  late 
as  August  20.  The  stream  supplying  these  fish  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tamgass 
Harbor,  Annette  Island. 

The  other  streams  su[)plying  fish  to  the  Metlakalitla  cannery  are  on  the  eastern 
Hide  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  Moira  Sound  and  vicinity,  and  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

HUNTER   IJAY. 

Hunter  Hay  is  an  arm  of  Cordova  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  about  10  miles  north  of  Point  Marsh.  It  is  about  2.J  miles  long  and  from  |  to 
g  mile  wi<le,  with  a  branch,  about  midway,  extending  to  the  northward.  This  bay, 
with  the  surrounding  waters  of  Cordova  Bay,  on  which,  with  its  branches,  are  located 
the  salmon  streams  fished  by  the  Hunter  Bay  cannery  from  Point  Marsh  northward, 
is  unsurveyed. 

The  cannery  o[)erated  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company  is  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  bay,  about  1 4  miles  from  the  entrance  and  about  ^  mile  from  the  head, 
which  receives  a  redfish  stream.  The  building  was  commenced  in  March,  1896,  and  a 
Huflloient  plant  was  in  position  to  make  a  pack  that  year  of  27,442  cases.  A  saltery 
formerly  owned  and  operated  on  this  site  by  Miller  &  Co.  was  purchased  by  the 
IMuiific  Steam  Whaling  Company,  and  removed  to  make  room  for  the  cannery.  The 
nniin  building,  like  all  those  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company,  is  270  feet  long, 
double-boarded,  painted  brown,  and  is  roomy,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  in  striking 
c<mtrast  with  many  of  the  other  canneries. 

In  1800  the  company  employed  8  white  and  45  Indian  fishermen,  and  in  the  can- 
nery i\  whites,  (>  natives,  and  58  Chinese.  They  used  0  drag  seines,  average  length  75 
fathoms,  valued  at  $1.25  per  fathom;  1  purse  seine,  175  fathoms  long  by  12  fathoms 
deep,  valued  at  $522,  and  another,  175  fathoms  long  by  7  fathoms  deep,  valued  at  $'S00. 

The  tenders  useil  were  the  tug  AlUr,  of  20  tons  net,  crew  5,  value  $10,000,  and  a 
small  decked  launch,  the  Minniv  jlf.,  of  3  t4)ns,  crew  2,  and  valued  at  $400.  There  were 
also  employed  3  lighters,  valued  at  $100  each;  5  seine  skifi[*s,  $50  each;  2  whaleboats, 
$85  eiu'h;  2  trap  drivers,  $750  each,  and  2  purse-seine  scows,  $150  each. 


Bull.U  S.F.C.  1B9S.    (Toli«paE9ea.) 
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The  cannery  equipment  in  1897  was  the  same  as  for  1896,  except  that,  in  addition, 
the  steamer  Columbia,  70  tons  net,  crew  9,  was  chartered,  and  3  seines,  3  seine  boats, 
and  27  fishermen  were  employed. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  pack  of  Hunter  Bay  cannery  for  1896  and  1897: 


1896. 


Species. 


Redfisb 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 


July  10  to  Sept.  20 
Aug.  1  to  Sept  26  . 
July  21  to  Aug.  29 


Num- 

biir  of 

fisli  per 

case. 


10.3 
7 
19 


Nora- 

berof 

cases. 


Approx- 
imate 
number 
of  tish 
used. 


1897. 


Dates. 


Num- 
ber of 
flsbper 
case. 


Num- 
ber of 
cases. 


15,386  I 
5,654 
6,402 


159, 130  i  June  27  to  Sept.  25 


39,583 
121,641 


Aug.  16  to  Sept.  25 
July  6  to  Aug.  31  . 


13  I    13, 162 

7  i      5,300 

19       15,926 


In  1896  all  the  streams  from  Nichols  Bay  on  the  south  to  Hetta  on  the  north,  and 
including  Dall  Harbor  and  Essawa,on  Dall  Island,  were  fished  to  supply  this  cannery. 
We  visited  all  the  streams  in  the  district 
except  those  on  Dall  Island,  which  fur- 
nished only  3,600  redfish.  As  the  can- 
nery had  been  operated  only  one  year  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  no  earlier 
stream  records  available  from  which  aver- 
ages or  general  deductions  could  be  made. 

Hunter  Bay  stream,  which  empties 
into  the  hea^l  of  the  bay  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  cannery,  is  of 
considerable  size.  About  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  above  the  cannery  the  bay  narrows 
and  shoals  to  the  head,  which  is  bor- 
dered by  grassy  plateaus,  forming  the 
banks  around  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
It  is  a  beautiful  stream  and  runs  over  a 
bouhlery  bed,  between  rocky  banks  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  forest  growth,  for  a  dis 
tance  of  4^  miles  from  its  lake  source  to 
the  sea,  in  a  general  southeast  and  north- 
west direction.  It  is  from  100  to  120  feet 
wide  and  a  foot  deep.  There  are  no  ob- 
structions here  now,  and  the  flow  of  water, 
while  rapid,  is  not  much  broken  and  affords  an  easy  ascent  for  the  tish. 

The  lake  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  is  deep,  and 
has  a  large  inflowing  stream  near  the  upper  or  northern  end,  which  is  connected  with  a 
second  long  L-shaped  lake  on  the  northern  side.  The  banks  are  heavily  wooded.  There 
were  no  means  for  examining  the  lake  beyond  the  outlet,  and  the  information  in 
regard  to  the  second  lake  and  the  entering  stream  is  from  local  authorities.  Judging 
from  the  flow  at  the  outlet,  the  lake  mast  receive  a  large  amount  of  water. 

Mr.  Miller  states  that  this  stream  should  yield  50,000  redfish ;  but  in  1896  the 
cannery  obtained,  from  July  10  to  31,  only  5,318  redfish  and  4,937  humpbacks;  during 
August  2,300  redfish,  80,845  humpbacks,  and  4,836  cohoes;  in  September,  up  to  the 
20th,  8,645  cohoes— a  total  of  7,618  redfish,  85,782  humpbacks,  and  13,481  cohoes. 


Sketch  of  Hunter  Ray  Lake  System. 
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The  catch  in  1897  was:  From  July  6  to  September  26,  3,848  redfisb ;  from  July  24 
to  AuguKt  20,  44,501  cohoes. 

It  was  not  learned  whether  the  stream  has  ever  been  barricaded. 

The  Hunter  Bay  stream  and  the  one  at  Nichols  Bay  would  no  doubt  afford  good 
Hit<;s  for  hatcheries,  though  careful  examination  is  necessary  to  determine  a  point  of 
this  kind.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  (which  would  probably  have  to  be  filtered), 
and  an  excellent  place  at  each  stream  could  be  arranged  to  hohl  the  fish  till  rii>e. 
Usually  the  lake  waters  undergo  a  considerable  change  in  temperature  during  the 
summer,  while  the  entering  streams  remain  constant  and  low.  Yet  these  entering 
streams  can  not  always  be  utilized,  because  they  are  inaccessible  and  miiy  not  afford 
the  abundance  of  fish  which  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  does.  The  cannery  company  at 
Hunter  Bay  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  hatchery,  which  will  probably 
prov«5  successful.  With  so  many  excellent  sites  for  hatcheries,  the  first  requisite  in 
this  country  is  accessibility;  the  sec^ond  is  plenty  of  fish  of  a  large  variety.  Water 
can  ()e  obtained  anywhere. 

Above  the  cannery,  where  the  bay  narrows  and  shoals  toward  the  head,  a  trap 
was  driven  during  our  visit.  Below  the  cannery  an  arm  makes  to  the  northward 
from  the  bay.  At  the  end  of  this  arm  is  a  narrow  passage,  or  *'  skookum  chuck,"  as  it 
is  called  in  this  country,  leading  into  a  bay  which  receives  a  small  stream  carrying 
a  few  redfish;  it  was  barricaded.  About  a  mile  beyond,  on  the  northern  side,  is 
another  lagoon  making  in  from  the  bay,  with  the  entrance  obstructed  by  three  islands. 
This  was  also  examined,  but  no  salmon  stream  of  value  was  found. 

KLAKAS   INLET   AND   STREAM. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Hunter  Bay  a  long,  deep  bay  called  Klakas  Inlet  makes  in 
a  northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  12  to  15  miles.    It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 

with  an  average  wadth  of  about  I J 
miles.  At  the  entrance,  which  is 
obstructed  by  islands  and  reefs, 
and  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Klakas  Inlet  and  Hun- 
ter Bay,  is  the  Haida  village  of 
Klinkwan,  one  of  the  older  native 
settlements,  and  not  yet  under  mis- 
sionary influence.  It  contains  a 
large  numberof  carved  poles,  other 
totemic  symbols,  and  a  few  of  the 
old  Indian  community  lodges  with 
interior  decorations. 

There  is  one  red-salmon  stream 
in  Klakas  Inlet,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  about  10  miles  from  Klin- 
kwan. It  is  the  outlet  of  a  lake, 
and  is  about  a  mile  long,  from  20  to 
.t  .  ,    ^ ,.,  ,      c*  1 1   u  30  feet  wide,  and  10  inches  dc^p, 

Skotob  of  Khikwi  Stream  and  Lake.  ,.  ^      '  ^  ^    ^  .       ,      ^, 

With  pools  under  6  feet  m  depth. 
The  mxtev  in  this,  us  in  all  those  lake  outlets,  is  of  a  brownish  tinge^  probably  from 
deeomi>086d  vegetable  matter.    At  the  \m\i\  of  tide  water  in  the  stream  is  a  rapid, 
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which  in  a  distance  of  100  yards  has  a  fall  of  aboat  20  feet.  At  this  point  a  barricade 
of  a  form  similar  to  those  described  has  been  built  entirely  across  the  stream,  thus 
effectually  preventing  fish  from  ascending. 

The  lake  is  3  to  3^  miles  long  by  f  mile  wide.  The  waters  seem  deep  and  the 
shores  ^re  high  and  heavily  wooded.  There  were  no  means  for  making  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  it.  The  outlet  at  the  lake  is  about  30  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep ;  the  current 
is  strong.  The  banks  are  high,  rocky,  and  heavily  wooded.  Besides  the  barricade, 
there  are  a  number  of  logjams,  through  which  fish  may,  however,  find  a  passage. 

The  Hunter  Bay  cannery  obtained  fish  from  Klakas  in  1896  as  follows:  From  the 
Ist  of  July  to  the  31st,  3,932  redfishand  1,269  humpbacks;  during  August,  3,382  redtish, 
31,200  humpbacks,  and  417cohoes;  in  September,  up  to  the  20th,  2,240  cohoes;  a 
total  of  7,314  redfish,  32,469  humpbacks,  and  2,657  cohoes. 

In  1897  the  following  were  taken:  Redfish,  23,330,  from  July  4  to  September  26; 
humpbacks,  108,031,  from  July  23  to  August  31. 

The  Klawak  cannery  (hereafter  referred  to)  u\  1887  took  from  Klakas  6,960  redfish 
between  July  3  and  September  13,  and  2,370  from  July  11  to  31,  1888.  These  are  all 
the  records  obtainable.    The  stream  is  thought  to  have  a  capacity  for  7,000  redfish. 

Between  Klinkwan  and  Klakas  are  several  small  streams  that  contain  a  few 
cohoes  and  humpbacks. 

NICHOLS   BAY   AND   TRIBUTARIES. 

This  bay  is  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  with  its  entrance 
between  Cape  Chacon  and  Point  Nunez.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  a  lake  outlet  dis- 
charges its  waters,  carrying  red  salmon  (which  are  considered  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the 
Quadra  fish)  and  cohoes.  In  a  bight  on  the  southern  shore  are  the  remains  of  an 
abandoned  saltery  established 
and  operated  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Klinkwan,  about  1889,  and  sold 
to  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling 
Company.  On  the  northern 
shore,  and  opposite  the  aban- 
doned saltery,  is  a  stream  with 
a  large  flow,  which  has  runs  of 
humpback  and  dog  salmon 
only;  at  its  mouth,  on  the  right 
bank,  are  several  shacks  and  a 
smokehouse.     No  white  people 


Sketch  of  Nichols  Bay  Lake  System. 


live  in  this  vicinity.  On  Bean  Island,  near  the  entrance,  are  a  num-  /^/cA^/sBc 
ber  of  shacks  in  which  some  of  the  Kasaan  Indians  live  during  the 
halibut-fishing  season.  The  chief  of  the  Kasaans,  Skowl,  was  at 
Nichols  Bay  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  came  on  board  with  some  of  his  followers. 
The  only  stream  of  value  in  this  vicinity  is  the  one  emptying  into  the  head  of  the  bay. 
This  stream  is  said  to  have  been  barricaded  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  in  examining 
it,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  a  barricade  was  found  which  extended  entirely 
across  the  stream.  The  day  after  the  examination,  men  were  sent  from  the  Albatross 
with  blocks  and  tackles  to  pull  out  the  barricade.  The  rails  were  removed,  but  they 
could  not  budge  the  beam.  As  salmon  inspectors  are  expressly  provided  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  and  as  nothing  short  of  dynamite  would  effectually  remove  the 
obstruction,  the  work  was  abandoned. 

Nichols  Bay  stream  at  the  barricade  (head  of  tide  water)  is  about  60  feet  wide,  at 
the  lake  outlet  about  150  feet,  and  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit  about  12  inches  deep.    The 
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tliat  about  2,000  redfisli  were  also  taken.  Mr.  Miller  states  that  Hessa  formerly 
yielded  about  12,000  redfish,  but  probably  it  would  not  yield  that  number  now. 

The  fishing  for  the  cannery  during  1896  was  all  done  by  its  own  men.  The  tender 
called  at  several  of  the  small  fisheries  to  make  a  single  load,  and  when  the  fish  were 
discharged  they  were  all  entered  as  coming  from  one  place,  the  cannerymen  not  being 
interested  in  exact  records. 

Below  Hunter  Bay  is  a  small  stream,  called  Tar,  from  which  less  than  1,000  cohoes 
are  taken. 

NUTQUA  INLET. 

This  is  a  wide,  deep  indentation,  which  makes  into  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  about 
15  miles  north  and  west  of  Klinkwan.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  bay,  on  the  eastern 
side,  are  a  saltery,  a  dwelling,  and  sonie  shacks  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Miller,  but 
which  were  sold  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company.  At  the  head  of  the  bay, 
about  li  miles  from  the  saltery,  is  a  narrow  bowldery  passage,  less  than  a  mile  in  length, 
which  leads  to  a  brackish  lagoon.  The  level  of  this  lagoon  is  a  few  feet  below  high 
water,  so  the  passage  is  a  "  skookum  chuck,"  through  which  the  water  runs  in  whirls 
and  rapids  almost  constantly  and  with  great  velocity.  The  lagoon,  or  brackish  lake, 
is  5  or  6  miles  long  by  i  mile  wide,  and  has  at  its  head  the  mouth  of  an  outlet  to  a 
lake,  which  is  said  to  be  several  miles  distant.  This  outlet,  it  is  reported,  runs  over 
a  sandy  and  gravelly  bed.  During  the  visit  of  the  party  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  launch  through  the  rapids  into  the  lagoon,  and  a  specific  examination  could  not 
be  made  during  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal. 

In  1896  the  Hunter  Bay  cannery  obtained  from  this  place  the  following:  During 
August,  150  redfish,  500  humpbacks,  and  1,800  cohoes;  during  September,  up  to  the 
20th,  700  redfish  and  7,812  cohoes;  a  total  of  850  redfish,  500  humpbacks,  and  9,442 
cohoes. 

In  1897,  8,086  cohoes  were  taken  from  August  26  to  September  26.  This  probably 
does  not  represent  the  value  of  the  locality,  as  it  was  not  fished  constantly  during 
either  season.    It  is  essentially  a  coho  stream,  though  the  other  species  also  occur.    • 

The  saltery  was  erected  in  1895.  It  is  about  80  feet  long  by  30  wide  and  is  valued 
at  $600 ;  there  are  also  14  tanks  worth  $20  each,  and  some  shacks  valued  at  $200.  The 
barrels  used  are  manufactured  on  the  place.  No  bellies  are  salted.  In  1896  there  were 
very  few  fish  of  any  kind  salted,  and  in  1897  none  were  salted.  For  saltery  purposes 
the  fishery  has  a  capacity  of  400  barrels  a  year. 

HETTA  INLET. 

Hetta  Inlet  is  the  next  to  the  northward  of  Nutqua,  parallel  to  it,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  long,  narrow  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Lime  Point.  About  6  miles 
from  the  latter  point,  and  nearly  midway  up  the  inlet  an  indentation  or  bay  on  the 
eastern  shore  receives  at  its  head  the  outlet  from  Hetta  Lake.  There  is  a  shack  at 
the  mouth  of  the  outlet,  a  house  near  by,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  a  new 
house  for  the  fishing  crews  of  the  Klawak  cannery  is  located.  The  outlet  runs  eust- 
northeast  and  west-southwest;  it  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long  from  high- 
water  mark  to  lake,  and  about  30  to  50  feet  wide  at  low  water,  with  an  average  depth 
of  8  inches.  The  bottom  is  rocky  and  the  banks  heavily  wooded,  as,  in  fact,  is  all  of 
this  country.  There  are  several  natural  obstructions  across  the  stream  which  could 
readily  be  utilized  as  barricades.  There  are  no  barricades  in  the  stream  now,  though 
it  is  said  that  until  a  few  yciirs  ago  it  was  barricaded  every  year. 
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gangs,  and  therefore  to  overfishing,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  there  is  a  marked 
increase  of  fish  in  these  waters,  and  that  other  streams  in  this  vicinity  have  felt  it. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  probable  cause,  the  fishermen  claim  that  these  streams  are 
receiving  the  adult  fish  produced  by  Mr.  Callbreath's  hatchery  on  Etolin  Island, 
which  was  built  and  began  operating  in  1892,  turning  out  600,000  fry  that  year,  and 
increasing  until  the  present  year,  when  about  5,000,000  eggs  were  hatched.  Tbe 
stream  on  which  this  hatchery  is  located  is  known  as  a  poor  salmon  stream.  There 
have  been  as  yet  no  returns  from  the  hatchery  work,  but  the  fishermen  on  tbe  south- 
western coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  believe  that  Mr.  Callbreath's  fish  are  coming 
to  their  streams. 

EEKE   INLET. 

This  is  a  small  arm  making  into  the  peninsula  opposite  Hetta  and  separating 
Hetta  Inlet  from  Sukkwan  Strait.  •  It  is  narrow,  about  a  mile  long,  and  kfts  ^^^peneral 
east-and-west  direction.  About  one-fourth  of  a  miie  &om  its  head  lies  the  mouth 
of  a  stream — a  lake  outlet — 15  feet  wide  and  about  G  inches  deep,  which  carries  red 
salmon.  At  low  water  the  stream  discharges  over  a  cascade,  and  about  100  yards 
from  the  entrance  is  a  fall  a  few  feet  liigh,  and  which  is  about  high-water  mark. 
Above  this  the  stream  is  sluggish  and  opens  into  shallows  and  pools  varying  in  width 
from  50  to  300  yards.  A  mile  from  the  entrance  the  stream  opens  into  the  lake,  which 
is  about  a  mile  long  with  a  greatest  width  of  half  a  mile.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  ridge  and  runs  about  west-northwest  and  east-southeast.  The  bottom  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  stream  is  clear  rock;  the  upper  part,  where  it  opens  out,  could 
not  be  examined  for  want  of  time.  Part  of  an  old  barricade  was  found  between  the 
entrance  and  high-water  marrk. 

The  Klawak  cannery  has  taken  a  few  scattering  redfish  here,  but  never  more 
than  1,000  during  a  season.  In  1896  the  Hunter  Bay  fishermen  took  8,688  redfish 
from  Eeke  between  July  10  and  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  1897  they  caught 
9,213  redfish  from  July  14  to  September  26;  473  cohoes  from  August  16  to  31;  25,400 
humpbacks  from  July  31  to  August  31.     A  few  fish  were  salted  here  in  1896. 

The  stream  may  be  said  to  have  an  annual  value  of  7,000  redfish. 

SUKKWAN. 

Leaving  Eeke  and  passing  around  the  point,  up  Sukkwan  Strait  to  the  westward 
about  5  miles,  is  the  village  of  Sukkwan,  consisting  of  a  saltery  and  about  a  dozen 
houses  and  shacks.  The  village  is  on  a  bay,  about  a  mile  long  and  of  the  same  width, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  salmon  stream.  A  few  scattering  redfish  only  are  taken, 
the  run  consisting  of  cohoes,  and  humpbacks;  the  former  run  from  August  5  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  the  latter  from  July  20  to  August  25.  The  Klawak  cannery  in  1890 
took  4,403  cohoes  between  September  5  and  7 ;  and  607  in  1897,  between  August  21 
and  30.  In  1896  the  Hunter  Bay  cannery  obtained  from  Sukkwan  4,830  cohoes  from 
the  last  of  August  to  September  20;  and  in  1897  it  took  3,317  cohoes  from  August 
24  to  September  26. 

The  saltery  is  operated  by  Banter  &  West,  who  this  year  (1897)  packed  about  300 
half-barrels  of  humpback  bellies,  selling  their  fresh  fish  principally  to  the  canneries. 
So  far  as  could  be  learned,  this  saltery  has  never  packed  more  than  200  barrels;  in 
1896  the  output  was  175  barrels  of  cohoes. 

They  use  one  drag  seine,  70  fathoms  by  6  fathoms,  with  2f-inch  mesh. 
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KASSOOK  INLET. 

Kaasook  Inlet  extends  into  Sukkwan  Islam)  in  a  general  northwesterly  and  sonth- 
easterly  direction  from  a  point  about  2  miles  west  of  Jackson  Island.  It  is  abont  2} 
miles  long  and  from  oue  fourth  to  one-half  mile  wide.  Near  the  head  of  the  inlet  on 
the  western  side  a  saltery  was,  at  the  time  of  onr  visit,  in  course  of  construction  by 
Miller  &  Co.,  of  Klinkwau,  with  the  intention  of  saltiu^;  humpback  bellies  and  selling 
redflsh  to  Loring  and  Khiwak.    An  Indian  shack  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inleL 


Saltery  at  Kaasook. 

At  the  head  of  Kassook  Inlet  is  the  mouth  of  a  lake  outlet.  It  is  only  a  small, 
shallow  stream  aboat  20  feet  wide.  At  the  point  of  high-water  mark,  where  the  width 
is  abont  20  feet  between  banks,  is  an  old  barricade.  Above  this  the  stream  is  rongh 
and  rocky,  and  flows  from  a  rocky  slough  200  yards  beyond,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
lake  and  is  abont  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long  by  100  yards  wide.  This  slongb,  as  well 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  is  covered  with  pond  lilies. 

The  lake  proper  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  in  a  general  northwest-by- 
west  and  southeast-by  east  direction,  the  upper  part  circular  and  about  half  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  surface  is  only  about  10  feet  above  high  water.  The  shores  are  flat 
and  wooded,  grassy  in  places,  especially  near  the  feeders,  of  which  there  are  several 
near  the  head  and  on  each  side  of  the  outlet.  There  are  some  sand  and  gravel 
beaches.  The  entering  streamlets  average  abont  12  feet  between  banks,  with  a  very 
slight  flow  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  bnt  the  indications  are  that  they  discharge  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water  during  the  rains.  Around  the  mouth  the  bottom  is  sandy 
and  expands  into  pools.    The  water  of  all  these  lake  outlets  is  slightly  discolored. 
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It  is  said  that  in  prospecting  this  inlet  several  years  ago  10,000  rediish  were  taken 
in  two  weeks;  but  this  statement  should  be  received  with  caution,  as  no  available 
records  bear  it  out.  In  1897  the  cannery  at  Klawak  took  from  Eassook  stream  1,361 
redfish;  in  1888  it  took  1,829  rediish  from  July  11  to  24,  and  a  few  hundred  have  been 
taken  in  subsequent  years  when  the  cannery  steamer  with  a  fishing  gang  was  in  that 
vicinity.  In  1896  the  Hunter  Bay  cannery  took  1,340  redfish  during  July;  in  1897  it 
took  1,054  redfish  between  July  14  and  August  1,  and  20,456  humpbacks  from  August  1 
to  August  31. 

A  fair  estimate  for  the  capacity  of  the  stream  would  be  4,000  redfish. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  HUNTER  BAY  REGION. 

The  foregoing  streams  (Nichols  Bay,  Hessa,  Tar,  Hunter  Bay,  Klakas,  Nutqua, 
Hetta,  Eeke,  Sukkwan,  and  Kassook)  supply  fish  to  the  Hunter  Bay  cannery.  In 
addition,  there  are  two  small  streams  on  Dall  Island,  from  which  together  only  3,600 
redfish  were  taken  in  1896,  and  812  in  1897.  These  were  not  visited.  In  1897  the 
same  cannery  took  also,  from  scatteriug  localities  in  the  region,  7,885  cohoes  from 
August  24  to  September  26,  and  23,020  humpbacks  from  July  20  to  August  31. 

The  earliest  red  salmon  to  arrive  in  the  district  are  scattering  individuals,  which 
may  be  seen  jumping  as  early  as  June  20,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Hetta,  where  they  seem  to 
make  their  appearance  before  they  do  at  Hunter  Bay.  By  July  4  small  schools  have 
usually  arrived,  and  from  the  8th  to  tbe  15th  they  increase  in  large  numbers  until 
the  height  of  the  run,  from  July  15  to  25.  From  tbe  latter  date  to  August  1  they 
commence  to  decrease,  and  after  August  1  they  are  taken  in  connection  with  other 
salmon — cohoes  and  humi)back8 — though  they  continue  in  good  condition  for  packing 
until  August  20.  There  is,  however,  great  variation  in  tbe  length  of  the  runs  on 
account  of  the  small  streams,  which  are  much  influenced  by  wet  and  dry  seasons, 
as  instanced  in  1896  (which  was  very  dry),  when  red  salmon  were  packed  until  the 
20th  of  September  at  the  Hunter  Bay  cannery.  Thousands  of  fish  may  be  held  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  by  tl&e  low  water,  and  the  rain  of  a  single  night  may  raise  the  stream 
suflBciently  to  allow  the  whole  school  to  ascend  in  one  body.  Tbe  average  weight  of 
redfish  packed  at  the  cannery  is  under  6^  pounds.  Those  coming  from  Nichols  Bay 
average  nearly  8  pounds. 

Cohoes  are  taken  from  August  1  to  October  20.  Their  run  is  chiefly  between 
August  15  and  September  15.  As  the  canneries  close  about  September  20,  the  last  of 
tbe  run  is  not  packed.  The  cohoes  average  much  larger  than  the  redfish,  but  they 
also  require  more  water  in  the  streams,  and  if  the  rains  are  late  the  run  is  correspond- 
ingly extended.  The  average  weight  of  cohoes  packed  at  Hunt-er  Bay  cannery  is  9 
pounds,  but  some  weigh  as  high  as  20  pounds.  Cohoes  are  not  very  plentiful  in  any 
one  place  in  Alaska,  but  they  are  found  scattering  in  all  localities.  They  have  not 
been  sought  to  any  great  extent,  as  the  run  is  small  and  continues  after  the  canneries 
close.  Next  to  the  king,  they  are  probably  the  best  salmon  for  the  table  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  either  fresh  or  canned;  but  most  people  eat  salmon  by  color  and  reject  the  coho 
because  it  is  paler  than  some  other  species. 

Humpbacks  are  taken  in  large  numbers  from  July  25  to  August  25,  subject  to 
variations  due  to  the  stream  conditions,  but  scattering  fish  are  taken  before  and  after 
these  dates.  When  this  fish  first  comes  in  from  the  sea  it  is  in  excellent  condition  for 
canning,  and  remains  so  for  about  a  month ;  then  it  begins  to  deteriorate,  the  hump 
on  the  male  growing  rapidly,  and  the  flesh  becoming  watery  and  poor.    The  average 
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weight  m  from  3^  to  4  ponnds.  On  account  of  the  pale  color  the  humpback  ia  not  in 
favor,  and  in  fact  in  connidered  a  nuisance  in  salmon  distiicts,  yet  it  is  used  for  salt 
bellies,  and  makej^  up  the  pack  on  »hort  runs  of  other  specie».  In  my  opinion,  it  i« 
excellent  fiRh  and  will  only  l>e  justly  appreciated  when  the  re<lti8h  become  scarce. 

Do^  salmon  run  from  August  1  to  October  1,  and  are  not  umciI  in  this  section. 

When  the  Hunter  Hay  cannery  was  built,  in  18?)*>,  the  tteld  wan  comparatively 
with  the  exception  of  the  stream  at  Hetta,  which  hiui  been  tished  for  years  by  tlM 
Klawak  cannery.  The  other  streams  supplied  the  Miller  salteries,  and  as  they 
acquired  by  the  F^acific  Steam  Whaling  Company  the  tield  was  dear.  The  fisherii 
were  conducted  entirely  by  the  cannery  fishermen  with  cannery  jrear,  and  the  piodaet 
was  received  at  the  cannery  at  very  little  expense.  It  is  said  that  the  oatpnt  fbr 
1896  paid  largely  for  the  plant.  In  1807  some  fish  were  purchased  at  the  rate  of  96 
I)er  1(K)  for  redfish  and  50  cents  per  100  for  humpbivcks. 

In  1897  the  strong  opposition  of  cannery  interests  brought  a  competitor  into  this 
field.  During  our  visit  a  saltery  was  in  process  of  construction  in  Hunter  Bay  by  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association,  as  a  branch  to  their  luring  cannery.  It  is  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  bay,  a  mile  from  the  entrance.  The  output  in  1897  of  salt  fish 
from  this  establishment  was  500  half-barrels  of  humpback  bellies  and  500  barrels  of 
redfish  and  colioes. 

At  Wrangell  a  gentleman  cxmnectod  with  the  customs  service  re|)orted  that  a  stream 
on  Dall  Island  was  tightly  barricaded.  He  had  passed  by  Hunter  Bay  while  we  were 
there,  en  route  U)  Howkan  on  duty,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  trip  that  he  visited 
\hi]]  Island. 

1'he  stream  at  Ilettji  probably  offers  a  good  locality  for  a  hatchery  for  this  section. 
There  is  a  large  supply  of  fish  and  plenty  of  water,  which,  however,  would  have  to  be 
tested  for  teni[)eniture.  The  drawback  is  that  it  is  not  accessible,  being o£f  the  calling 
routes  of  steamers. 

MOIRA   SOUND— KK(JAN. 

From  Niehols  Hay,  around  Cape  Cha<!on,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  no  streams  are  fished  for  the  canneries  until  Moira  Sound  is  reached,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  24  miles  northward  of  Cape  Chacon. 

The  stream  called  Kegan  (the  name  of  the  Indian  wlio  claims  it)  empties  into  the 
western  end,  at  the  head  of  the  first  bay  on  the  southern  side  of  Moira  Sound,  about 
3  j  miles  from  l']gg  Island.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  islands 
and  rocks.  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  are  several  good 
seining  beaches,  and  on  the  right  bank,  near  the  entrance,  is  a  fisherman's  house,  a 
shack  in  which  are  stored  seines  and  nets,  two  canoes,  and  a  large  seine  boat. 

The  stream  is  a  lake  outlet,  about  2  miles  long,  fiowing  in  a  general  northwest 
directicm.  It  has  an  average  width  of  30  feet  between  banks,  and  when  visited  was 
3  inches  deep  oxer  a  10-foot  ritlie.  Immediately  above  high -water  mark  there  is  a 
runway  75  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  at  the  lower  eiul  and  12  feet  at  the  upper,  constructed 
of  stone  and  rails.  Its  use  was  evident,  for  on  the  banks  four  Indian  traps  were 
found  constructed  of  split  poles  and  withes,  tubular  in  form,  ftinnel-shai>ed  at 
the  lower  end,  about  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  Iciist  15  feet  long,  closed  at  the 
smaller  end.  They  an^  no  doubt  useil  in  the  runway.  Half  a  mile  above  this  ix>int 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  barricade,  and  50  feet  above  this,  where  the  stream  passes 
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between  two  rocky  points  about  25  feet  apart,  is  a  barricade  of  more  recent  build,  with 
portions  of  the  central  slats  removed,  probably  by  the  action  of  the  stream.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  top  log  about  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  bottom,  from  the  high- water  mark  to  this  point,  is  composed  of  fine  gravel, 
continues  coarserfor  half  a  mile,  and  is  then  rocky,  with  rapids  and  lowfalls,  to  the  lake. 

The  lake  is 
about  40  feet 
above  high  wa 
ter,  about  1^ 
miles  loug,  and 
from  one  fourth 
to  one-half  of  a 
mile  wide,  and 
has  a  general 
northwest  and 
southeast  direc- 
tion. "Theshores 
are  heavily 
wooded  and 
rocky,  and  the 
bottom  around 
the  mouth  of  the 
outlet  is  gravel- 
ly. On  the  south- 
ern side,  near 
the  outlet,  a 
grassy  slough, 
about  three- 
eighths  of  a  mile 
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or 

Sketch  of  Kegan  Ijiike  and  Outlet. 

long  and  50  yards  wide,  makes  out  fiom  the  lake.  There  were  no  means  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  lake,  but  from  the  outlet  the  shore  at  the  head  looked 
as  if  it  were  grassy  at  the  edge,  with  two  streams  entering,  the  main  one  coming  from 
the  southwest. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  salmon  catch  of  this  stream  from  1892  to  1897, 
both  inclusive: 


Hedfish. 


Year. 


1892. 
189:{. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Dates. 


July  15to  Ang.  23... 
July  25  to  Aug.  30  . . . 
July  13  to  Aug.  23... 

do , 

July  10  to  Aug.  31  ... 
July  21  to  Sept.  2  . . . . 


Number. 


16,  795 
10, 265 
18,739 
27,950 
29.775 
23,281 


Cohoes. 

Humpbacks. 

Dates. 

Number. 

Dates. 

Aug.  5  to  Aug.  23 

Aug.  17  to  Aug. 30... 
Aug.  3  to  Aug.  23 

191 
324 
362 

384 
840 

July  30  to  Aug.  12 

Sent.  5  to  Sept.  9 

July  21  to  Sept.  2 

July  27  to  Aug.  21.... 
July21to  Aug.28.... 

Number. 


6,365 


5,446 
47,500 


It  seems  that  about  20,000  redfish  can  be  taken  from  this  stream  annually.  Until 
1890  it  supplied  Metlakahtla  exclusively;  but  Loring  received  2,628  redfish  in  that 
year  and  7,137  redfish,  250  cohoes,  and  29,500  humpbacks  in  1897. 

There  are  no  houses  on  Moira  Sound  having  permanent  occupants,  and  as  no  one 
could  be  found  in  the  locality  our  work  was  somewhat  retarded,  the  information  pr^- 
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a  few  handre<l  yards  at  the  month  the  banks  are  open  and  grassy  and  then  heavily 
wooded.  The  bottom  is  of  sand  and  jjravel,  the  water  spreading  over  it,  with  deep 
holes  in  places  and  very  little  current.  It  flows  between  two  mountains,  the  northern 
being  wooded  to  the  top,  the  southern  about  2,000  feet  high  and  wooded  to  a  height  of 
about  500  feet;  above  this  it  was  bare,  with  snow  patches.  The  stream  was  examined 
for  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  and  no  lake  was  discovered  tvom  a 
hill  from  which  a  view  could  be  obtained.  There 
were  no  barricades,  except  a  few  natural  obstruc- 
tions formed  by  fallen  trees  against  which  drift 
had  found  lodgment.  The  water  is  clear.  About 
the  mouth  are  excellent  seining  beaches.  From 
the  absence  of  fishing  shacks  and  gear  and  barri- 
cades in  the  stream,  and  the  clear  water,  it  was 
concluded  this  was  purely  a  humpback  stieam, 
and  this  8U[>position  was  afterwards  confirmecl  by 
a  Kasaan  chief,  Skowl,  and  cannery  men. 

At  the  head  of  this  southern  arm  of  Moira 
Sound  are  two  small  brooks  emptying  into  sepa- 
rate bights.  The  one  to  the  eastward  is  a  moun- 
tain stream  flowing  over  a  rocky  bottom,  and  has 
its  source  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bare  mountain 
previously  mentioned.  This  bight  lias,  at  its 
head,  a  tine  gravel  beach  about  half  a  mile  long, 
bordered  by  a  grassy  bank  100  yards  wide,  with 
the  heavy  timber  beyond.  Moderately  high  hills 
surround  the  inlet. 

The  western  stream  flows  into  a  similar  bight, 
where  there  is  a  long  gravel  beach  at  low  water. 
The  shore  is  grassy,  with  salt-water  pools  through 
it.  The  bottom  of  the  stream  is  rocky,  and  it  has 
its  source  in  the  ba*ck  hills.  Both  streams  had 
very  little  flowing  water,  but  as  they  drain  a  hill 
country,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  greatly 
swollen  during  rainy  weather.  They  are  both 
humpback  streams. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Moira  Sound  are 
two  inlets,  the  southern  one  having  at  its  head  a 
small  brook  running  over  a  slaty  bottom.  The 
head  of  the  arm  and  a  large  part  of  the  northern 
beaches  are  gravelly.  This  is  not  a  redflsh 
stream,  but  probably  contains  humpbacks  and  a 
few  cohoes. 

These  are  all  the  streams  that  enter  Moira  Sound,  and  the  only  ones  that  contain 
redflsh  are  Kegan  and  Old  Johnson.  The  cohoes  and  humpbacks  credited  to  these 
two  streams  probably  come,  in  part,  from  the  other  streams.  It  is  the  custom  to  estab- 
lish flshing-camps  on  redflsh  streams  and  to  fish  all  others  in  the  vicinity  for  the 
difierent  species. 

F.  C.  B.,  WU8— 45 


Vicinity  of  Old  .lohiiHou  Struuiu. 
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NIBLACK  ANOHOBAGE. 

Niblack  Anchorage,  between  North  Arm  and  Moira  Sound,  has  a  stream  entering 
about  midway  on  the  northern  shore  behind  a  high-tide  island  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  inner  liarbor.  It  is  of  large  volume,  about  half  a  mile  long  and  30  feet  between 
banks,  and  flows  with  considerable  velocity  over  rapids  and  falls.  No  stream  could 
be  seen  flowing  into  the  lake  at  its  head  and  the  latter  seems  to  be  fed  by  cascades, 
one  of  which  is  quite  large.  The  shores  are  for  the  most  part  precipitous,  rocky,  and 
inaccessible  except  by  boat.  The  Kasaan  Indians  say  that  no  redflsh  are  taken  here 
and  there  are  no  signs  that  it  is  a  redflsh  stream.  It  is  probable  that  salmon  can  not 
work  their  way  over  the  falls  and  rapids. 

NOWISK-KAY. 

Nowisk-Kay  is  the  name  at  present  given  to  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  lake 
into  North  Arm.  It  is  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,  averaging  30  feet  in  width  by  18 
inches  in  depth,  and  has  a  general  east  and-west  direction.  An  Indian  of  that  name 
claims  to  be  the  owner  of  the  stream.  The  bottom  is  rocky,  covered  with  bowlders, 
and  the  banks  are  precipitous,  rocky,  and  heavily  wooded.  About  500  yards  from  the 
mouth  are  the  remains  of  a  barricade — a  tree  had  been  felled,  cut  to  make  a  tight  fit 
in  the  rocky  ledges  on  either  side,  and  then  supported  in  the  usual  manner.    Most  of 
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Sketch  of  Nowisk-Kay  Stream. 

the  split  rails  had  been  removed  or  carried  away  by  freshets,  but  a  large  number  of 
poles  or  rails,  such  as  are  used  for  the  top  course  of  a  barricade,  were  found  near 
the  bank,  some  of  them  newly  cut.  On  the  northern  bank,  near  the  barricade,  were 
found  two  large  rolls  of  wire  netting,  apparently  recently  placed'  there.  With  these 
means  at  hand  it  is  probable  that  two  men  in  a  day's  work  could  have  effectually 
barricaded  the  stream. 

There  were  no  means  available  to  examine  the  lake.  From  the  head  of  the  outlet 
all  that  can  be  seen  is  an  arm  about  2  miles  Icmg  and  200  to  300  yards  wide,  which  is 
probably  the  connection  with  the  lake  proper.  It  is  about  20  feet  above  thfe  sea  level, 
has  st-eep,  rocky  banks,  and  appears  deep.  Judging  from  its  flow  at  the  outlet  it  must 
receive  a  large  bddy  of  water,  either  from  inflowing  streams  or  other  lake  connections. 

The  following  is  the  fishing  record  of  Nowisk-Kay  Stream  for  six  years: 


Year. 


Redfish. 


Dates. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


July  13  to  Ang.  6 
July  31  to  Aug.  31 
July  14  to  Aug.  23 
July  16  to  Ang.  15 
July  15  to  Sept«  5 
July  19  to  Aug.  30 


No. 


3,168 

6,671 

8.346 

14,653 

12,885 

36,934 


Cohoes. 


liates. 


Aug.  17  to  Aug.  31 
July  10  to  Aug.  23 


Not  known 

July  19  to  Aug.  30. 


No. 


200 
1,002 


102 
595 


Humpbacks. 


Dates. 


July  29  to 
July  28  to 
July  30  to 
July  26  to 
July  27  to 
July  22  to 


Ang.  6 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  9 
Ang.  1 
Ang.  21 
Ang.  19 


No. 

2,965 

10,485 

808 

772 

11,864 

7,771 
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The  fish  frora  this  stream  were  supplied  exclusively  to  Metlakahtla  until  1896.,  lu 
that  year  Loriug  received  of  the  above  catch  1,000  redfish,  and  in  1897  about  half  of 
the  catcb,  except  the  humpbacks.  The  catch  seems  to  be  increasing  in  recent  years, 
possibly  from  more  vigorous  fishing.     It  probably  yields  15,000  redfish  annually. 

PETER  JOHNSON  STREAM. 

The  small  inlet  on  the  north  shore  of  Point  Adams  was  visited  by  portage  frora 
North  Arm,  but  no  stream  was  found.  After  leaving  the  locality  it  was  learned  that 
a  red-salmon  stream  is  located  on  the  inlet.  It  is  known  as  the  Peter  Johnson  Stream, 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  examination.  The  fish  from  this  stream  are  very 
small.    The  record  for  six  years  is  as  follows: 


Year. 


Redfish. 


Cohoes. 


Dates. 


No. 


Dates. 


1892 Julys   to  Aug.  18. 

1893 JiUy  10  to  Aug.  29  . 

1894 July  18  to  Aug.  23  . 

1895 July  6   to  Aug.  16  . 

1896 1  Jaly8   toAug.2.. 

1897 |July6    toSept.2.. 


8.434 
17,154 
15,525 
17,  874 
21,  700 
26,  310 


Aug.  6    to  Aug.  18  . 

July  25  to  Aug.  23  . 
July  26  to  Aug.  30  . 

U)  Sept.  10  . 

July  19  to  Sept.  9  . . 


No. 


1,310 

2,329 
1,979 
1,900 
2,957 


Humpbacks. 
Dates. 


Aug.  5    to  Aug.  15  . 


July  24  to  Aug.  2  . 
Aug.  3  to  Aug.  21 
July  20  to  Aug.  21 


No. 


-- 


1,754 

1,465 

8,000 

10,016 


The  above-mentioned  fish  were  supplied  exclusively  to  Metlakahtla  until  1896. 
Loring  received  6,300  redfish  in  that  year,  and  10,169  redfish  and  1,500  humpbacks  in 
1897.  The  average  catch  of  redfish,  as  indicated  in  this  rei  ord,  is  17,833  per  year.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  stream  can  produce  at  least  25,000,  and  a  conservative 
estimate  would  be  20,000. 

All  these  streams,  from  Kegan  to  Peter  Johnson,  are  known  as  the  Moira  Sound 
streams,  and  are  fished  by  the  Indians  claiming  them,  the  product  being  sold  to  the 
canneries,  except  in  the  case  of  Loring.  This  cannery  has  purchased  fish  and  sent 
fishing  gangs  to  the  locality.     Drag  seines  are  used  in  making  the  catch. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  the  great  diff*erence  in  the  weiglit  of  fish 
in  different  streams,  and  Moira  Sound  offers  a  striking  example.  The  redfish  from 
Kegan  average  about  5  pounds,  those  from  Old  Johnson,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sound,  run  6  pounds,  and  from  Nowisk-Kay  7  i)ounds,  the  largest  in  theh)cality,  while 
those  from  Peter  Johnson  run  3J  to  4  pounds,  the  same  as  the  Metlakahtla  home 
stream  and  Tamgass  Harbor.  These  are  probably  the  smallest  redfish  in  Alaska 
except  those  from  Necker  Bay,  Baranof  Island. 

No  reference  has  yet  been  made  to  the  availability  for  hatchery  purposes  of  the 
Moira  Sound  streams.  At  all  the  redfish  streams  fish,  which  could  be  easily  corralled 
until  ripe,  are  abundant  and  plenty  of  water  can  be  obtained  by  gravity.  The 
locality  is  inaccessible,  being  ott*  the  steamer  routes;  but  the  only  real  questions  are 
the  necessity  of  filtering  the  water  and  the  range  of  temperature  of  water  during  the 
liatehing  season.  As  previously  remarked,  all  the  redfish  streams  in  southeast  Alaska 
have  discolored  water,  and  wherever  lake  water  is  used  for  hatchery  purposes  it 
should  probably  be  filtered.  A  series  of  observations  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  the  waters  as  regards  temperature.  The  sun  during  the  summer, 
when  it  does  shine,  warms  the  surface  water  considerably,  and  on  being  conveyed 
down  a  vshallow  stream  the  temperature  is  further  increased. 
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OHOLMONDKLBY   SOUND  AND   KITHBAUM   STREAM. 

Oholiiioudeley  Hound  i»  the  next  body  of  water  to  the  northward.  Here  there  is 
but  one  nMl-Halmon  stream,  those  entering  the  heads  of  the  other  arms  and  inlets 
('.arrying  only  a  few  cohooH,  humpbacks,  and  dog  salmon. 

Kithraum  Stream  flows  into  the  head  of  tlie  narrow  inlet  about  2  miles  long  that 
makes  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  i>ora  Bay,  Cholmondeley  Sound.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  long  and  15  feet  wide,  flowing  with  a  strong  current  in  a  general 
nortliwcst  direction  from  a  lake  of  which  it  is  tlie  outlet.  The  bottom  and  banks  are 
rocky,  and  from  its  general  appearance  a  large  amount  of  water  is  discharged  during 
the  rainy  season. 

The  outlet  at  the  lake  in  ba<lly  choked  by  drift.  No  evidences  o^  barricading 
were  found.    There  are  two  lakeM,  each  about  a  mile  long  and  a  half  to  three-quarters 
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I  \     /oaA/lrer  /a^^s 
Sketch  of  Kithranm  Stream. . 

of  a  ndle  wide.  The  first  is  joined  to  a  second  by  a  passage  about  60  yards  across 
and  extending  in  a  general  southeast  and  northwest  direction.  The  lakes  are 
surwunded  by  high,  snow-covered  mountains.  The  second  lake  has  an  oatlet  or  wide 
passM^ge  at  it^  southwest  end,  which  was  choked  and  prevented  further  examination 
in  the  very  small  canoe  at  our  service.  There  was  also  a  beavy  jam  of  timber  in  the 
oimniH'ting  iMi^sage.  The  inlet  in  the  s(mthwest  end  may  leail  to  »  third  lake  or 
nHH>ive  an  ent-ering  stream,  but  nothing  could   l)e  Heen.    The  wat4»rs  of  the   lak«'s 
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appeared  deep  and  were  slightly  discolored.    At  the  mouth  of  the  stream  were  two 
shacks  and  some  fishing  gear.    The  fish  are  sold  to  Metlakahtla. 
The  records  for  three  years  are  as  follows : 


Year. 

Eedfish. 

1 

Dates. 

No. 

6,972 
5,695 
9,000 

lOlFV  •      •  *  •  • 

1896 

1897 

July  17  to  Aug.  18  .... 

J  nly  8  to  Aug.  22 

July  19  to  Aug.  27 

Cokoes. 

Dates. 

No. 

Aug.  4  to  Aug.  U 

(Dates  not  known) 

Aug.  17  to  Aag.  27 

281 
44 

600 

IluinpUacks. 

Dates. 

No. 

Aug.  4  to  Aug.  11 

July  28  to  Aug. 20  .... 
July  21  to  Aug.  21  ... . 

9,810 
8,914 
8,800 

Tr/iuA^. 


The  average  catch  is  7,222  redfish,  and  the  stream  could  probably  supply  8,000 
per  year.    The  stream  is  claimed  and  fished  by  an  Indian,  Kitliraum. 

From  Nichols  Bay  to  and  including  Cholmondeley  Sound  there  seemed  to  be  no 
permanent  dwellings. 

SKOWL  ABM  AND  OLD  TOM  STREAM. 

We  next  came  to  the  territory  fished  exclusively  for  Loring,  and  in(*,luding  Skowl 
Arm,  Karta  Bay,  and  Kasaan  Bay  Stream. 

Skowl  Arm  has  two  redfish  streams,  neither 
producing  a  large  number. 

Old  Tom  Stream  has  its  mouth  at  the  head 
of  the  first  bight  immediately  west  of  the  first, 
long  deep  inlet  opening  into  Skowl  Arm  from 
the  southward.  It  is  opi)08ite  Kasaan  village. 
The  stream  enters  the  eastern  side  of  the  bight, 
where  a  small  inlet  is  formed,  having  a  narrow 
entrance  and  opening  out  into  a  grassy  fiat  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  long  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
wide.  High  water  extends  about  200  yards 
alN)ve  the  entrance.  In  the  small  inlet  there  are 
good  gravel  seining-beaches.  At  the  moutli  of 
the  stream  on  the  right  bank  are  two  8ha<;ks,  a 
smokehouse,  a  canoe,  seine  boat,  fish  fioat,  and 
some  fishing  gear.  There  were  no  evidences  of 
barricading  in  the  stream,  which  is  tortuous, 
and  has  a  general  north  and-south  direction. 
For  1:(  miles  the  bed  is  fine  sand  and  gravel, 
with  rocky  ritties.  Its  width  diminishes  from 
.'JO  feet  to  15  feet,  and  it  rises  about  20  feet  in  the 
distance  named.  Then  for  three-eighths  of  a 
mile  it  runs  as  a  rapid  over  a  rocky  bed,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  an  almost  perpendicular  fall  of 
about  20  feet,  with  a  deep  pool  below.  The  fall 
in  this  reach  is  about  40  feet.  For  half  a  mile 
al)()V(»  the  fall  the  stream  diminishes  rapidly  in 
volume  and  runs  over  a  rock  and  gravel  bottom. 

Considerable  water  drains  from  the  western  side,  which  is  an  ojien  grassy  and  woo<led 
slope.  On  the  eastern  side  the  mountains  come  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  About 
halfway  up,  tlie  stream,  in  running  ov(»r  a  log,  was  noticed  to  be  10  feet  wide  and  2A 
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inches  deep.  In  several  places  there  are  natural  obstructions  fonned  by  drift.  About 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  it  receives  from  a  grassy  flat  filled  with  |)ools  a  small  tributary 
on  the  left  bank.  This  tributary  was  examined  for  one  fourth  of  a  mile  in  a  general 
westerly  direction  and  found  to  be  simply  a  rill  flowing  between  pools,  with  grassy 
banks  about  5  feet  apart.  The  bottom  generally  was  sandy,  with  vegetable  sediment 
in  the  pools.  The  water  is  dark,  and  discolors  the  main  stream,  which  above  is  clear. 
The  only  records  of  Old  Tom  Stream  available  are  for  1896  and  1897,  and  are 
taken  from  the  cannery  books  at  Loring: 


Year. 


1896. 
1897. 


Six'cioH. 


RedflHh 
(y  oboes. 
Re<m8h 
Cohoea . 


DatoM. 


July  27  to  Aug.  14 
Sept.  1  to  Sept.  16  . 
July  20  to  Aug.  21 
Sept.  1  to  Sept.  10  . 


NnnilMir. 


2,310 

1,925 

3.000 

600 


The  Indians  state  that  in  1896  about  4,000  redfish  were  taken  from  this  stream, 
and  that  the  tributary  is  a  lake  outlet.    The  party  examining  it  found  no  lake,  unless 

the  x)ools  and  shallows  form  a  lake  during  the 
sAofr/       rainy  season.    The  annual  yield  of  the  stream  is 
'^^^'         probably  about  3,000  redfish,  averaging  5  pounds 
i\\  weight. 

KROWN  AND  JOHNSON  STREAM. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Skowl  Arm,  where  it 
bends  to  the  southward,  aud  opposite  the  northern 
end  of  a  large  island,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Brown 
&  Johnson  Stream.  It  is  about  1^  miles  long,  30 
feet  wide,  and  rises  about  50  feet  above  high  water 
to  the  lake  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  It  flows  in 
a  general  north-northeast  direction  from  the  lake, 
with  a  strong  current,  over  a  bottom  which  is 
generally  rocky  and  bowldery,  but  in  some  places 
sandy  and  gravelly.  It  is  comparatively  free  from 
natural  obstructions. 

A  few  hundred  yards  within  the  mouth  are 
the  remains  of  a  barricade  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion. The  central  poles  have  been  removed  or 
carried  away,  but  could  easily  be  replaced. 
About  halfway  up,  the  stream  falls  in  a  cataract 
8  feet  high.  The  lake  is  approximately  half  a 
mile  long  by  400  yards  wide.  It  lies  in  a  marshy 
basin,  though  the  center  seems  deep  and  there 
are  some  sloping  sandy  beaches.  It  is  fed  by 
small  streams,  with  sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms. 
At  the  head  is  a  narrow  inlet,  but  on  account 
of  having  no  facilities  at  hand  it  could  not  be 
Sketch  of  Brown  &  .Tohnsoii  Stream,     examined.    It  may  connect  with  another  lake  or 

with  an  entering  stream.    The  volume  of  water  at  the  outlet  indicates  there  must  be 

some  large  feeder. 
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The  only  available  records  of  this  stream  are  from  the  cannery  bookn  at  Ijoriog: 

Humlwr.  I 


BrowD  &  Johnson  Stream  should  produce  about  2,000  redfiah  per  year,  all  of 
which  go  to  Loring.    The  average  weight  of  the  fish  is  about  5  pounds. 

There  are  other  salmon  streams  at  the  eoda  of  the  arms  malting  to  the  southward 
from  Skowl  Arm,  but  they  contain  only  cohoes,  humpbacks,  and  dog  salmon.  The 
village  of  Kasaan  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Skowl  Arm,  Z  miles  within  the 
entrance  and  out  of  the  steamer  track.  Some  of  the  old  houses  remain  and  many 
interesting  totem  iM)les  may  be  seen. 

KAETA  BAY. 

Karta  Bay  is  at  the  northwestern  end  of  Kasaan  Bay  (called  Kasan  Bay  on 
Ohart  A),  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  saltery  on  the  cove  directly  east  of  Karta 
Bay  proper,  known  as  Karta  Bay  or  Baroaovich  Fishery,  was  oneof  the  first  operated 
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ill  soutlieast  AlaHka.  A  redfisli  stream  empties  into  the  head  of  Karta  Bay  about  a 
mile  from  the  saltery.  A  (ireek,  or  Slav,  Baroiiovich  by  name,  many  years  ago  married 
the  daughter  of  Hkowl,  one  of  the  old-time  chiefs  of  the  Kasaans,  and  received  from 
him  this  fishery,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in  southeast  Alaska. 
Baronovich  lived  at  the  saltery,  where  he  packed  fish  (about  400  barrels  a  year),  kept  a 
store,  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  He  died  some  years  ago.  The  saltery,  wharf,  store 
building,  and  several  houses  are  still  standing,  but  all  are  deserted.  Baronovich's 
sons,  who  during  our  visit  were  there  to  conduct  the  season's  fishing,  were  housed  in 
shacks  in  a  bight  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Karta  Bay  proper. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Gutting  Packing  Company,  then  operating  the  cannery 
at  Loring,  leased  the  stream,  paying  $300  a  year  to  the  widow  of  Baronovich,  but  in 
1893,  when  the  cannery  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  the 
lease  was  relinquished.  The  run  of  1892  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  warrant  the 
cannery  in  holding  the  stream.  On  account  of  the  low  price  of  salt  fish,  the  saltery 
has  not  been  in  operation,  except  in  a  desultory  way,  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Baronovich  sons  have  still  about  100  barrels  of  a  lot  salted  at  a  loss  a  few  years  ago. 
This  year  (1897)  they  salted  41  half-barrels  of  humpback  bellies. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of  the  Kasaans,  Sanhite  (Billy  Wilson), 
also  has  Indian  fishing  rights  in  the  Karta  Bay  stream,  and,  with  his  fishing  crew,  con- 
ducts a  separate  fishery.  He  has  a  large  house  at  Kasaan,  but  during  the  summer 
season  lives  in  the  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  where  there  are  about 
a  dozen  houses  and  shacks. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  lease  of  the  stream  by  the  Loring  cannery  it  was  barri- 
caded, and  that  an  Indian  was  paid  $2  a  day  to  keep  the  barricade  perfectly  tight. 
The  cannery  i>eopIe  say  that  the  fencing  was  done  by  those  claiming  the  fisheries.  It  is 
also  said  that  on  account  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  salmon  the  barricade  was  removed  in 
1892,  which  explains  the  big  run  in  1896 ;  in  1893  the  stream  was  closed,  and  a  small  run 
in  1897  was  expected.    The  stream  has  been  open  since  1893. 

At  Loring  it  was  positively  stated  that  the  Karta  Bay  stream  was  barricaded  in 
1892,  that  it  was  open  in  1893  and  1894  and  very  little  fishing  done,  and  was  probably 
closed  in  1895. 

1  n  1890  the  cannery  steamer  took  to  Loring  from  this  stream  84,545  redfish.  Of  this 
number  Baronovich  Brothers  sold  about  47,000,  and  Sanhite  about  37,000.  The  price 
paid  was  $5.60  per  100.  The  fish  are  said  to  be  of  a  large  variety  and  to  run  7  pounds 
in  weight  during  the  season.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  about  100  redfish  were  taken 
at  one  haul;  25  of  these  averaged  6}  pounds,  the  largest  9  pounds,  the  smallest  5 
pounds.  The  Indians  state,  however,  that  the  first  fish  are  always  small  and  that 
they  average  much  higher  as  the  run  increases. 

KARTA  BAY   STREAM. 

Karta  Bay  Stream  is  said  to  have  perhaps  the  earliest  run  of  redfish  in  southeast 
Alaska.  Fishing  has  commenced  here  on  June  4,  though  that  was  an  exceptionally 
early  date.  In  1897,  on  June  13,  some  salmon  having  been  seen  jumping,  a  haul  was 
made  and  100  redfish  were  taken.  No  other  haul  was  made  until  June  25,  when  600 
were  taken  and  sent  to  Loring.  It  is  a  great,  wide,  beautiful  stream,  with  a  large 
volume  of  water  that  comes  tumbling  down  over  the  rapids  with  considerable  velocity, 
and  is  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  river  than  the  streams  previously  visited. 
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This  «»^emfi  an  exi^1i»nt  locality  far  a  har^^hery,  urn  then  is  a  h«rfoor, 
of  water  by  jj^ravity.  pl#»nty  of  ti«h,  and  at  the  month  of  the  atreain  a  natmai 
that  fonW  be  eamly  arranged  for  holding  tish  nntil  ripe. 

The  reeordf9  of  Karta  Bay  Stream  are  ineompletft,  ThmrfMommg  ia ail  that cosld 
be  fonnd.  The  timt  fiafe,  Jnly  3,  180T.  i»  Tiot  the  date  of  tbe  lirat  &A  taken,  but  the 
date  when  the  cannery  be^n  operationfi.  The  ftnt  Mk  taken  were  oa  Jnne  13*  aad 
6M  were  sent  to  the  cannery  on  Jnne  25. 


V**ar        >p«H«», 


I  hit^fi    ♦•f r 


Xnmhrr.      T^er. 


DutMK.  *^tm. 


Sn 


CMtft^n 


Ism       HttHimh 


Do 


vTwio^n . 


!    l«M.     ItoHflsl) 


Do 
Do 


Coho^n. 


In  Jnn^     Amt  rm 
thp20th». 

In  ftily 

In  Anffwut.  to25rh. 

Total 

From   Ang:  19  ro 

S^Jt  7. 

im  th#  sent. 

Itt.fnly 

In  An^Bst.  to  17fh 

Totar 

From   AofT.    17  t« 

In.Tnne/flrft.2.9« 

Id  -Inly 

In  Anjoirr.  rn  4th  . 


Tnfal 


2, 179        lim.       BMMiik 


22.  7» 

5.  aw 

•1,7» 


2.I71« 

9.543 


14.217 
6  027 


1  4 


223 


in  415 

'I    l.T»» 

42  Tg»» 


IW 


Ti 


In  JruMMriniT.^.2S0       JLul2 

cHith««  Itifht. 
lo  Jnly 47. 


TatMi. 
Xo  ramril . 


aSLbTB 


NTo  reroni  wfuOsn/r^r  '-onki  h«  obtauwH  for  18R. 
lifR,  a8«l  IBM.  T1m>  ma  in  Idit  wan  vi^rv  HnaiL 
»nI  IB  IWI  aa4  1)49«  vorj  IittU»  tiafalnc  'f^^  tiooaw 

iJiilS.     .  Ri-dlhiii Intyiato.r. ..631 

ritbmim Vac^naCI  to  18 LSV 


nmm. 


\9sn . 


RMIMi 

In  Jnne  <ftn«  on 
fh^20rh>. 

r  258 

Do 

In  Jniv 

n.<a7 

I*n 

In  Angnnt.irt  Ufh. 
Total 

.450 

^4.545 

liortfish 

Fmm  -^nly  !  :o 
An^ltf. " 

2a.  owe 

«7oh«»«i 

Pmm  Aug.  26  -.» 
Sent.  17. 

2.500 

Hnmphort*. 

From   Jnlv   27   ro 

.;6.o<» 

AH«.ia. 

•>r  an 


'  Tb^«^  lii^h  Tna»!*»  '^.'^€^  «'»»«».  Xaho  i<ran«<   r»»dfl*»h  Awi  .'oh#w»«  jowb*^  r4n;erber;  l>  to  tbe 
ar«»r'^je  ^♦»ight  of  o'*«r7  poonrt*. 

tTh^  cat/'h  of  r«dfl^h  from  thi«<  r^ffion  in  \^^  tjtmi  a  *nn»rT'^  ro  evipry  «»no  :u*qaainrod  with  The  snbiecr. 
notv1fh^tan#!fn2  that  thf«  '^5a»  a  rffmarfcahte  year  in  •wnthwiwf  .Viaaka. 

It  is  <?eneral]y  believed  that  Karta  Bay  will,  nnder  average  conditions,  yield  :>5,(MNI 
redfi«h  per  annnm.  and,  if  kept  Iree  from  barricades,  there  seems  no  reason  why  that 
nnmber  shonid  nof  be  don  bled  in  the  fntnre. 

KHfA. 

There  \n  another  small  stream  in  Kasaan  Bay.  which  has  a  small  ran  of  ledfis^ 
It  is  known  as  Kina.  and  empties  into  the  bight  next  west  of  Coal  Bay.  All  the  ti»h 
%o  to  I»ring.  The  stream  might  snpply  4<>00  redfish  annoally.  The  only  reeoid 
available  is  as  follows: 


Vwrr. 


J'^JW^IWI. 


X-^iWo* 


NaoUMT. 


I8W5 R«ilfi«h July  2»  to  A  Off.  23 2.018 

\mti do Jnly  I9to  Aii«;.16 1.588 

Coho««    Ang.9toSei{it.4 470 

HmnptMKlra Jnly  19  m  Ang.  16 15,060 


At  the  head  of  Twelve  Mile  Arm,  and  on  the  western  shore^  are  streams  Gontamin^ 
cohoes  or  hmnpbaeks,  or  both ;  hot  the  Karta  Bay  and  Kina  streams  are  the  only 
ones  in  Kasaan  Bay  and  its  branches  that  have  redflsh. 

In  'Inly,  18^,  the  Loring  cannery  received  from  Kasaan  Bay,  from  July  37  to 
September  1^,  lySM  redfish  and  5^^  cohoes,  paying  8  cents  ea<^  for  redfish  and  14 
cents  eaeh  for  eohoea 
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HELM   BAY. 


Helm  Bay  opens  into  Behm  Canal  from  the  southeast  part  of  Cleveland  Penin- 
sula. A  small  redfish  streiim  empties  into  the  V-shaped  indentiUion  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  bay,  about  midway  of  its  length.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  discharged 
very  little  water.  It  has  a  general  north west-and-southeast  direction,  is  fh>m  1*  to 
13  miles  long,  with  sandy  and  gravelly  bottom,  and  is  alM>ut  15  feet  wide. 

The  lake  is 
about  50  feet  above 
high  water,  and  1 
mile  long  by  ^  to  } 
mile  wide.  The 
banks  are  marshy, 
and  the  bottom  ap- 
pears sandy,  slop- 
ing gradujilly  IVom 
the  banks  to  the 
center.  Besides  the 
tributary  mentioned 
as  entering  between 
the  two  barricades, 
the  main  stream  re- 
ceives from  the  east- 
waixl  another  on  the 
right  bank,  a  little 
below  the  lake  out- 
let. This  tributary 
forks,  each  branch 
leading  to  a  small 
fall. 

On    the   i)oint 

forming  the  bight  is  a  rude  shack  in  which  were  stowed  some  seines,  and  on  the  beach 
a  flatboat  was  found.  Within  the  mouth,  and  about  the  point  reached  by  high 
water,  are  the  remains  of  a  barrier  from  which  nearly  all  of  the  poles  have  been 
removed,  but  which  would  need  only  very  little  work  to  make  it  eflective.  A  short 
distance  higher  up,  above  the  mouth  of  a  small  tributary,  is  a  barricade  of  recent 
construction,  nearly  intact,  and  lacking  only  two  poles  in  the  center  to  make  it  effect- 
ive. Twine  netting,  badly  damaged,  was  also  found  here,  and  was  probably  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  barricade. 

The  following,  the  only  record  obtainable,  is  taken  from  the  cannery  books  at 
Loring,  where  these  fish  are  brought  by  the  Indians  who  conduct  the  fisheries : 


Sket<*h  of  Helm  I5av  Stream. 


Year. 


1896. 


1897. 


Si^eoieH. 


Dates. 


Redflsh 
Do. 
Cohoea 
Redflsh 
Cohoea 


Jnly  13to31 

Aug.ltoll 

Sepll  tol5 

Jnly  21  to  Aug.  11 
Sepl.1 '.... 


Number. 


2,990 
3,601 
1,931 
6,U00 
700 
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Helm  Bay  Stream  sbould  produce  G,0(K>  redfish  annaally. 

At  the  bead  of  the  bay  is  a  humpback  stream  which  was  examined.  Its  high 
water  mark  is  on  line  with  the  edge  of  the  timber,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  low-water 
mark.  Between  the  two  the  upper  part  of  the  northern  side  is  grassy,  while  the 
southern  is  rocky.  From  the  latter,  several  streams  enter  which  during  high  water 
fall,  by  cataracts  about  30  feet  high,  into  the  bay,  and  at  low  water  have  their  own  beds 
and  join  the  main  stream,  doubling  its  volume.  The  stream  is  firom  20  to  30  feet  wide 
between  banks;  has  much  sand  and  gravel  on  the  bottom,  making  good  spawning- beds 
for  humpbacks,  and  is  much  choked  by  drift  timber.  At  the  time  of  oar  visit  the 
water  was  low;  across  a  riffle,  8  feet  wide,  it  was  only  4  inches  deep.  The  banks  are 
quite  level  and  heavily  wooded  and  the  water  is  clear.  As  it  was  early  learned  that 
this  was  not  a  rediish  stream,  the  headwaters  were  not  examined.  At  the  head  of  the 
bay  on  the  northern  side  are  good  seining  beaches. 

NAHA  BAY. 

Naha  Bay,  an  arm  of  Behm  Canal,  is  on  the  western  side  of  Bevillagigedo  Island 
opposite  Helm  Bay,  and  10  miles  within  the  southern  entrance  of  the  canal.  luring 
is  a  post-office,  and  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Naha  Bay.  In  1890  it  had  a 
population  of  200,  which  must  have  included  the  cannery-hands  (Chinese  and  others), 
as  the  permanent  population  is  very  small.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  a  lake  or  lagoon 
receives  the  waters  of  the  home  salmon  stream  (Naha  Stream),  which  formerly  was  so 
prolific  that  the  Indians,  in  speaking  of  anything  and  desiring  to  express  large  num- 
bers, would  liken  it  to  the  salmon  in  Naha  Stream.  The  cannery  buildings,  wharf, 
store,  etc.,  are  on  the  eastern  point  of  a  small  cove  on  the  northern  shore,  and  circling 
this  cove  are  the  dwellings  of  the  whites  and  others. 

The  cannery  belongs  to  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  and  in  1897  it  had  the 
largest  output  of  any  cannery  in  Alaska  (62,040  eases),  though  the  pack  consisted 
largely  of  humpbacks. 

A  saltery  was  in  operation  here  for  many  years  prior  to  1888,  when  the  Alaska 
Salmon  Packing  and  Fur  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  built  a  cannery  which  was 
operated  by  the  Cutting  Packing  Company.  A  pack  has  been  made  here  every  year 
since.  In  1892  it  joined  with  other  canneries  under  the  Alaska  Packing  Association, 
and  in  1893,  when  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  was  formed,  it  joined  that  organi- 
zation and  has  since  been  operated  by  it.  The  cannery  originally  had  a  capacity  of 
about  400  cases  per  day.  This  by  better  methods  was  increased  to  700,  and  in  1896  it 
was  again  enlarged  and  now  has  a  capacity  of  1,800  cases  per  day. 

The  cannery  obtains  fish  from  the  home  stream  (Kaha),  Karta  Bay,  Kasaan, 
Union,  and  Helm  bays,  Moira  Sound  district.  Quadra,  Checats,  and  Ketchikan.  The 
stream  records  are  given  under  the  jiroper  headings,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained, 
but  the  totals  by  streams  will  not  give  all  the  fish  used,  because  in  each  district  there 
are  streamlets  from  which  a  few  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand,  are  taken  by  the  Indians 
and  carried  to  the  passing  steamers  or  to  the  canneries.  For  instance,  the  total 
number  of  redfish  used  at  Loring  in  1896,  as  recorded  by  streams,  is  207,732,  while  the 
number  actually  used  was  216,000.  With  echoes  and  humpbacks  there  are  still  greater 
diflferences,  as  cohoes  are  very  much  scattered  and  only  a  few  are  taken  here  and  there, 
while  the  humpbacks  run  in  such  numbers  and  are  so  cheap  that  not  much  attention 
is  paid  to  them,  so  far  as  districts  are  concerned.  These  fish  can  therefore  only  be 
referred  to  by  localities  in  a  general  way,  except  when  taken  from  a  regular  fishery. 
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In  1896  the  Loriiig  cannery  obtained  from  varions  localities  and  packed  27,000 
colioes  between  Aagust  5  and  September  15,  many  of  which  are  recorded  under  the 
streams  described.  The  total  number  of  humpbacks  used  at  the  cannery  the  same 
year  was  784,263,  of  which  number  361,738  were  supplied  by  the  home  stream  between 
July  18  and  August  31  and  148,258  by  Ketchikan  between  July  24  and  August  31. 

The  following  shows  the  packs  of  Loring  cannery  for  1896  and  1897: 


Species. 

1896. 

1897. 

Date. 

Number 
of  cases 
packed. 

Number 

of  fish 

per  case. 

Number 
of  fish. 

Number 
of  cases 
packed. 

Number 

of  Hsh 

per  case. 

Redfish  

June  19  u>  Aug.  31 

Aug.  5  to  Sept.  15 

July  18  to  Aug.  31 

July  18  to  Aug.  6 

19,621 

3,029 

38,365 

452 

11 

9 

20  to  21 

6i 

131,567 

19,478 

1, 124, 610 

10,470 

2,306 

49,264 

11.8 

8.4 

23.0 

CobocB 

UurnDbacka 

noi7  saimon 

Total 

61,467 

62,040 

Note. — This  cannerv  is  also  credited  with  the  following  salt  salmon  in  1897:  216  barrels  redfish,  324 
barrels  echoes,  and  1,449  Wrrels  humpback  bellies.  No  salmon  were  salted  at  Loring;  these  were  simply 
received  at  the  cannery  for  shipment. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  detailed  weights  of  fish  from  each  stream.  The  averages 
to  the  case  are  the  general  averages  of  all  of  each  species  coming  to  the  cannery.  The 
redfish  from  Naha  Stream  weigh  about  the  same  as  from  Quadra,  S  ])ounds ;  Karta  Bay,  7 
pounds;  Kasaan,  5  pounds.  The  fish  from  Moira  Sound  average  O.J  pounds,  except 
the  Peter  Johnson  fish,  which  run  from  3J  to  4  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  the 
echoes  packed  here  also  varies  slightly  from  year  to  year,  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
localities  from  which  the  fish  are  received,  the  waste,  and  local  consumption.  These 
averages  are  derived  by  dividing  the  number  of  fish  received  by  the  cases  packed; 
hence,  if  the  waste  or  consumption  is  large,  the  average  is  raised. 

The  prices  paid  for  redfish  in  1896  were  from  $4  to  $6.50  per  100,  for  echoes  $6 
per  100,  and  for  humpbacks  from  50  to  75  cents  per  100.  As  the  average  weight  of 
fish  from  each  stream  is  fairly  well  known,  the  price  from  the  different  streams  is 
agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  For  instance,  the  fish  from  the  Peter 
Johnson  Stream  being  small,  less  is  paid  for  them  than  for  those  from  Karta  Bay. 
The  prices  in  1897  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $8  per  100,  depending  upon  delivery  at  the 
cannery  or  at  the  fishery,  amount  of  gear  furnished  by  the  cannery,  and  size  of  fish. 
The  higher  rate,  $8,  was  paid  where  the  competition  was  close,  and  in  one  place  the 
rate  was  raised  to  $10.  Cohoes  commanded  about  the  same  price,  and  humpbacks 
from  $6  to  $7.50  x)er  1,000.  Where  a  large  number  of  these  fish  could  be  guaranteed 
and  no  gear  was  furnished,  the  latter  price  was  paid  under  contract. 

The  cannery  fishermen's  contract  was  $45  per  month  and  board  from  the  time  of 
leaving  San  Francisco  until  the  return  of  the  vessel. 

The  contract  price  with  the  Chinese  was  40  cents  per  case  for  packing. 

In  1896  the  cannery  employed,  or  bought  fish  from,  50  white  and  75  native  fisher- 
men. In  the  cannery  proper  were  employed  130  Chinese,  6  whites^  and  15  to  20  native 
women  (''klootchmen")  to  assist  the  Chinese  during  the  busy  season. 

In  1897,  20  white  and  175  native  fishermen  were  emi^loyed,  and  the  cannery  help 
consisted  of  7  whites,  25  native  women,  and  130  Chinese. 

The  cannery  has  2  steamers.  The  Arctic,  of  21  tons,  with  a  crew  of  5,  is  valued 
at  $12,000.  The  Novelty ,  of  34  tons,  with  a  crew  of  5,  is  worth  $12,000.  Attached  to 
the  cannery  is  the  bark  Electra^  of  940  net  tons,  and  valued  at  $12,000.    This  vessel 
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carries  the  hands  and  the  cannery  outfit  for  the  season  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
spring.  It  is  met  at  Dixon  Entrance  by  one  of  the  steamers  and  towed  to  the  cannery, 
where  it  is  tied  up  to  the  wharf  for  the  summer.  Wheu  the  pack  is  finished  the  bark 
carries  the  hands  back,  and  also  the  pack,  or  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  handled.  The 
crew  of  the  Mectra  are  fishermen  and  are  so  employed  after  the  vessel  reaches  her 
destination,  the  officers  taking  charge  of  the  cannery  steamers,  acting  as  watchmen,  etc. 
In  1897  an  extra  vessel,  the  Nicholas  Thuyer,  of  556  net  tons  and  valued  at  $10,000, 
made  two  trips  to  assist  in  carrying  the  pack. 

On  the  fishing- grounds  and  at  the  cannery  are  29  lighters  and  fish-scows  valued 
at  from  $50  to  $100  each,  and  21  seine  boats  valued  at  $50  each. 

In  1896  the  fish  were  all  taken  in  21  drag  seines,  varying  in  length  from  75  to  250 
fathoms,  and  valued  at  $1.50  per  fathom.  The  seines  were  practically  the  same  in 
1897,  though  of  the  21  only  7  were  used  by  the  cannery  fishermen,  as  follows:  Three, 
150  fathoms  long,  200  meshes  deep;  one,  125  fathoms  long,  200  meshes  deep;  two,  100 
fathoms  long,  130  meshes  deep;  one,  75  fathoms  long,  200  meshes  deep.  The  others 
were  used  on  the  independent  fisheries  supplying  the  cannery.  It  is  diflficult  to  give 
accurate  statistics  of  seines,  not  only  on  account  of  the  independent  fisheries  supplying 
the  canneries,  but  because  every  cannery  has  usually  a  number  in  reserve  and  a  large 
amount  of  web,  floats,  etc.,  ready  to  be  made  up.  The  standard  mesh  for  the  Alaska 
fisheries  is  3-inch  stretched,  and  this  usually  takes  the  form  of  2^-inch  in  the  bant, 
3-inch  in  the  quarters,  and  3^  to  4  inch  in  the  wings. 

NAHA  STREAM. 

Upon  arrival  at  Loring  inquiry  was  made  at  once  in  reference  to  this  stream  and 
its  lake  system.  The  only  information  obtainable  was  that  the  stream  was  of  consid- 
erable length,  flowing  through  a  very  rough  and  rugged  country,  and  was  the  outlet  to 
a  chain  of  lakes,  some  reports  said  two,  others  as  high  as  seven.  No  one  could  be 
found,  however,  who  had  explored  the  region  or  who  could  give  definite  information. 
It  was  decided  that  an  examination  of  the  lower  course  of  the  stream  and  a  view  of  the 
lake  basin  from  a  mountain  top  was  all  that  could  be  attempted.  Accordingly,  a 
party  ascended  a  mountain  a  little  over  1,700  feet  high,  back  of  the  cannery,  and  took 
photographs  and  bearings  of  the  lake  basin,  estimating  distances  of  prominent  features. 
It  is  probable  that  all  these  lakes  indicated  on  the  sketch  communicate  with  each 
other  or  with  the  outlet. 

Upon  leaving  the  cannery  for  the  stream,  a  small  wooded  island,  connected  with 
the  shore  at  low  water,  is  passed,  and  continuing  to  the  eastward  about  a  mile  the 
head  of  the  bay  is  reached.  The  bay  here  narrows  to  a  passageway  (which  turns 
about  180°  to  the  northward  around  %  sharp  projecting  point)  connecting  the  head  of 
the  bay  with  the  first  lake  or  lagoon.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  passage,  and  on  the 
western  shore,  is  an  old  saltery,  now  used  for  storing  boats  and  fishing  gear.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  passage  is  rocky,  and  rises  in  such  a  manner  that  on  both  tides  it  forms 
rapids,  making  slack  water  only  when  the  tide  is  within  about  2  feet  of  ordinary  high 
water,  so  that  the  current  usually  flows  out.  This  body  of  water  may  be  termed  the 
"  first  lake."  The  water  was  found  practically  fresh  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  The 
water  that  flows  in  during  the  last  of  the  flood  can  only  be  slightly  brackish,  for  the 
large  discharge  keeps  the  water  brackish  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and  the  amount 
that  flows  in  forms  only  an  inconsiderable  portion. 
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This  lake  is  aboat  a  mile  long  by  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  from 
6  to  18  fathoms,  with  a  muddy  bottom.  The  banks  around  the  western  and  southern 
shores  are  rocky.  On  the  northern  shore  three  small  draining  streams,  only  a  few  feet 
in  width,  enter.  They  run  from  the  mountain  for  about  one- fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  lake 
over  a  comparatively  level  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel.  They  flow  into  bights  where 
it  is  marshy  or  grassy,  and  at  this  point  the  lake  is  shallow  along  the  shore,  with  mud 
and  sandy  bottom.  A  large  stream  enters  the  southern  side  near  the  eastern  end, 
where  there  is  a  large  grassy  flat.  At  the  eastern  end,  near  the  northern  shore,  is  the 
mouth  of  Naha  Stream,  the  out- 
let of  the  interior  lake  system. 
Around  the  mouth  is  a  grassy 
flat,  and  off  it  the  wateris  rather 
shallow,  with  a  sand  and  gravel 
bottom.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream 
at  this  point,  about  200  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  deep.  It  preserves 
its  width  for  about  half  a  mile, 
when  the  banks  contract,  forc- 
ing the  water  between  two  rocky 
points  about  40  feet  apart,  and 
200  feet  above  this  point  are 
falls  about  75  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  high.  Half  the  height  is  a 
cascade;  the  rest  is  a  straight 
fall  on  one 

side,  while     ^.^ 

upon  the  ^p^ 
other  it  is 

partly  broken.  The  greater  part  of  the  water 
flows  over  the  straight  fall.  The  general  course 
of  the  stream  from  the  mouth  to  the  falls  is 
east-northeast,  turning  more  to  the  northward 
at  the  falls,  and  then  to  the  eastward.  Above 
the  falls  the  stream  is  about  125  feet  wide,  flow- 
ing between  rocky  banks  over  a  sandy  and 
gravelly  bottom.    The  water  is  discolored. 

This  salmon  stream,  one  of  the  best  in 
southeast  Alaska,  has  suffered  through  the  use 
of  barricades.  Until  1893  it  was  so  solidly  closed  that  it  did  not  seem  i)08sible  for  a 
fish  to  pass  through.  That  year  the  barricade  was  removed,  and  the  stream  has 
remained  open  ever  since.  Whether  the  stream  was  ever  barricaded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  outlet,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  barricade 
of  1893  and  the  earlier  ones  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  it  contracts. 
A  trap  had  been  driven  here  almost  entirely  across  the  bay,  but  as  few  fish  were  taken 
more  piles  were  driven,  and,  it  is  said,  a  close-mesh  net  was  stretched  across  the  stream 
so  effectually  that  not  a  salmon  could  pass. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  entirely  with  drag  seines,  one  crew  fishing  in  !N^aha  Bay  below 
the  tidal  rapids,  and  another  in  the  first  lake  above  the  rapids. 


Naha  Bay  and  Lakes. 
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The  following  shows  the  statistics  of  !Naba  Stream  from  1887  to  date.     While  the 
record  is  not  very  clear  in  some  seasons,  in  the  main  it  is  correct: 


Year.  :    Species. 


1887.. 
1888.. 


Dates. 


No. 


Kedfish. 
Kedfish. 


Not  given 

June  ( first ou  18th,  50)  . . 

July 

August  (no  record,  but 
taken  t!rom  totals). 

Total..- , 


74,483 


2,153 
42, 833 
30,218 


75,204 


This  cannei7  was  first  operated  in  1888.  The  above 
fish  made  8,366  cases,  averaging  9  to  the  case.  Cases 
of  cohoes  not  given.  The  stream  also  famished 
09,200  hampbacKs,  making  6,200  cases,  16  to  the  case; 
and  67,500  more  humpbacks  vrere  salted,  making  900 
barrels,  of  75  to  the  barrel.  Judging  from  the  rec- 
ords, the  iMick  in  1888  was  made  entirely  from  the 
home  stream  and  Karta  Bay  fish. 


1889.. 


1800. 


1891.. 


Bedfish... 

Do 

Do.... 


Bedfish . . . 

Do 

Do 


Cohoes. . . . 

Redfish... 
Do.... 
Do 


June  (first  on  22d,  850) 

July 

August,  to  20th 


Total. 


June  (first  on  20th,  1,550) . 

July 

August,  to  28th 


Total 

Aug.  28  to  Sept.  12. 


3,902 
35,202 
36, 730 


75,834 


10,921 

53.231 

3.507 


67,659 
4,827 


Year. 


June  (first  on  14th,  49)  . . . 

July 

August,  to  27th 


I  Total 

Cohoes '  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  11 . 

Humpback    One  taken  June  30. 


8,494 
69,551 
18,  351 


*  96, 396 
*3,013 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 
1895. 


1896. 


1807. 


Species. 

Dates. 

No. 

62 

19, 585 

2,779 

Kedfish 

Do 

June(fli^t  on  16th,  18)  . . 
July 

Do 

August,  to  18th 

Total 

1 22,  416 
4,495 

Cohoes 

Aug. 25  to  Sept.9 

June  (first  on  23d,850) . . . 

July 

Redfish 

Do 

1,532 

41,154 

3,430 

Do 

August,  to  8tli 

Total 

:  46, 116 

Annroximate. ........... 

Kedfish 

56,490 

June  (first on  20th) 

July 

Redfish 

Do 

1,347 

10,  136 

3,250 

Do 

August,  to  19th 

Total 

14, 733 

July  (first  on  19th) 

AuiTUSt 

Humpbacks. 

14,  465 
326,504 

Total 

340,969 

June  (firston  19th) 

July 

RedfiHh 

Do 

621 
25,011 
18,150 

Do 

A  uirust.  to  23d 

Total 

43,  782 

.Inly  (firston  18Ui) 

AufiTUSt  ................. 

HumphackH. 
Do 

51,869 
309.860 

Total 

361,738 

July  7  to  Aug.  14 

July  9  to  Aug.  24 

UtHlftsh 

irunipbat'ka. 

16,000 
130,000 

"  }*ai(l  for  outside  fish,  6  cents  oarh  for  rodfish,  9  oents  for  cohoes. 
t  Another  record  gives  a  total  for  this  year  of  46,326. 
t  Another  record  given  for  1893  is  52,8(X). 

The  average  number  of  redfish  taken  per  year,  according  to  the  above  figures,  is 
53,555.  The  best  authorities  consider  the  stream  good  at  present,  under  fair  condi- 
tions, for  50,000  redfish,  5,000  cohoes,  and  400,000  humpbacks,  and,  if  properly  cared 
for,  it  should  yield  75,000  redfish  per  year.  The  stream  seems  ideal  for  salmon,  and  if 
improved,  even  under  natural  conditions,  the  run  of  fish  could  be  increased  very 
materially.  No  observations  could  be  made  on  the  spawning  habits.  It  is  improbable, 
however,  that  any  humpbacks  go  over  the  falls,  all  spawning  below;  but  the  redfish 
go  over  the  falls  into  the  lake  system,  and  this  makes  the  conditions  favorable  for 
keeping  the  humpbacks  from  disturbing  the  nests  of  the  redfish.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  many  redfish  fail  to  get  over  the  falls,  and  others  that  succeed  are 
bruised  and  injured.  A  hatchery  might  be  very  successful  not  only  at  the  falls,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  and  fish,  but  at  Loring,  where  water  could  be  supplied 
from  a  stream  back  of  the  cannery. 

At  Loring  they  expect  a  few  red  salmon  from  June  20  to  .Inly  1,  and  by  the  latter 
date  to  have  the  cannery  started,  liedfish  are  then  packed  until  the  end  of  August, 
the  latter  part  of  this  time,  however,  only  in  a  Rrattering  way  and  in  connection  with 
the  other  species.  A  few  cohoes  are  packed  during  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
this  is  continued  until  the  cannery  closes,  about  September  20,  though  these  fish  are 
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never  very  abaudant.  The  humpbacks  commence  coming  to  the  cannery  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  are  packed  until  the  latter  part  of  August  The  dog  salmon 
is  very  little  used  for  canning.  Sometimes  a  few  find  their  way  into  humpback  cans, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  used.  A  few  hundred  cases  were  packed  at  Loring  in  1896, 
from  July  17  to  August  7,  but  none  in  1897. 

During  the  winter  of  1896-97,  from  the  latter  part  of  December  until  April,  Xaha 
Bay  was  filled  with  small  salmon  from  6  to  10  inches  in  length.  They  were  probably 
young  king  salmon,  but  they  may  have  been  redfish.  They  took  the  troll  readily.  Xo 
attempt  was  made  at  seining.  A  few  were  shipped  fresh  to  Seattle,  and  a  few  others 
were  salted  for  local  use.  They  were  full  of  spawn,  but  not  ripe,  and  none  entered 
the  river.  It  is  believed  around  Loring  that  20,000  cases  of  these  fish  could  have 
been  packed. 

YES  (OB  MCDONALD)   JJAY. 

Yes  (or  McDonald)  Bay  is  a  narrow  inlet  opening  into  the  western  shore  of  Behm 
Canal,  extending  in  a  general  northwest  direction  about  20  niiies  to  the  northward  of 
Loring.  Midway  the  length  of  the  bay,  on  the  northern  shore,  is  the  cannery  of  the 
Boston  Fishing  and  Trading  Company.  The  buildings  are  on  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  bay  and  the  right  bank  of  Yes  Bay  Stream. 

In  1886  Ehode  &  Johnson  located  at  Yes  Bay  and  salted  salmon.  The  following 
year  the  firm  became  Ford,  Ehode  &  Johnson.  Several  thousand  barrels  were  salted 
and  part  of  the  present  cannery  buildings  were  put  up.  In  1888  the  cannery  buildings 
were  completed  and  several  thpusand  barrels  of  salmon  were  salted.  In  1889  the 
machinery  was  installed  and  a  pack  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  cases  made.  The 
same  year  the  Boston  Fishing  and  Trading  Company  was  incorporated.  Ford  &  Rhode 
transferring  their  interests  to  that  concern.  The  cannery  is  at  present  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  owned,  operated,  and  managed  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Crowley,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
It  is  one  of  the  smaller  canneries  of  Alaska.  While  not  equipped  with-all  the  latest 
appliances,  it  has  packed  between  20,000  and  25,000  cases  per  year  for  several  years. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  pack  for  1896  and  1897 : 


1896. 


1897. 


Species. 


Bedflsb 

Cohoea 

Humpbackft 
Dog  ttalmoD , 

ToUl 


Date  of  packing. 


Jnly  11  to  Ang.  25 

Ang.  2b  to  Sept.  15 ' 

Aug.   5  to  Sept.   5 I 


No.  of 

cases 

packed. 

7,000 

2,100 

15,000 


No.  of 

fiuh  per 

case. 


9 

6 

16 


Date  of  packing. 


July  12  to  Sept.  4 
Aug.  10  to  Sept.  12 
July  12  to  Sept  6 
July  17  to  Aug.  7 


No.  of 
casfH 


I  packed. 


0,754 

1,044 

12,806 

1,096 


No.  of 

ttnh  |)er 

i    raHU.    > 


9 

6 

15 

0 


Total I      22,300 


I 


NoTK.— From  July  12th  to  September  12tb  3,037  cohoes  were  salted,  iiiaking  about  150  barrels. 

In  189G  there  were  employed  15  white  and  20  native  Ushermen,  and  in  the  cannery 
3  whites,  50  Chinese,  and,  during  the  busy  season,  10  "  klootchmen."  Four  drag  seines 
were  used,  80  to  140  fathoms  long,  3-inch  mesh,  valued  at  $1.50  per  fathom,  and  1 
purse  seine  320  fathoms  long  by  30  fathoms  deep,  3-inch  mesh,  valued  at  $800. 

One  small  steamer,  the  Rosie,  of  5  tons,  crew  of  2,  and  valued  at  $2,000,  teiufe 
the  cannery.  An  additional  steamer  is  sometimes  chartered  during  the  bnsy  season. 
There  were  6  lighters,  or  fish-scows,  valued  at  from  $50  to  $75  each,  and  I  seine  boats, 
valued  at  from  $50  to  $75  each. 

K.  (.'.  B.,  1H98— 7 
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The  cannery  eqaipineut  iu  1897  was  the  same  as  in  1896,  except  that  in  addition 
there  was  chartered  tlie  steamer  Alaska^  38  net  tons,  crew  5,  and  valued  at  (5,000. 

The  redflsh  packed  at  this  cannery  come  almost  entirely  from  the  home  stream  and 
Oliecats,  the  latter  being  also  fished  for  the  Loring  cannery.  They  are  of  the  larger 
variety,  averaging  about  9  to  the  case.  Very  few  fish  are  bought.  At  Yes  Ba}'^  the 
redfish  run  iu  suiiicient  numbers  to  permit  the  commencement  of  packing  about  the 


Sketch  of  Yes  Bay  Stream  and  Lake. 

middle  of  JiUy.  In  1894  i>acking  was  begun  on  July  17 ;  in  1895  on  July  14 ;  in  1890  on 
July  11,  aud  in  1897  on  July  12.  It  is  expected  that  the  cannery  can  be  operated  for 
redfish  fW)m  July  15  to  August  25.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  July  2  and  3,  salmon 
were  seen  jumping  in  the  bay,  stream,  and  lake,  but  the  manager  stated  that  a  sufficient 
numbei*  had  not  come  in  to  warrant  operating  the  cannery  before  the  time  mentioned. 

The  humpbacks  are  ftoia  Stewart  Bay,  Hot  Springs,  Burroughs  Bay,  Stewart 
River,  Gedney  Pass^  aud  other  localities  where  they  school.  About  225,000  are  used, 
only  a  few  being  taken  iu  the  home  stream.  Gohoes  are  found  scattering  in  difierent 
localities. 
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Yes  Bay  Stream  empties  into  the  bay  near  the  cannery.  At  the  widening  of  the 
mouth,  where  it  enters  the  bay,  a  pile  trap  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the 
stream  at  high  water.  The  census  report  of  1890  states  that  as  many  as  5,000  salmon 
are  taken  out  of  this  trap  in  a  day.  The  stream  flows  with  a  strong  current,  in  a 
general  southeast  direction,  over  a  rocky  and  bowldery  bed  for  almost  its  entire 
length.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  from  40  to  60  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to  5  feet  deep, 
carrying  a  large  volume  of  water. 

About  200  yards  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  a 
partly  dismantled  barrier  was  found,  which  could  be  made  effective,  thereby  closing 
the  stream  in  a  few  hours.  This  barricade  is  of  similar  construction  to  thnsc  already 
described,  ei^cept  that  the  rails  are  separated  like  the  rafters  of  a  house,  and  gratings, 
or  Indian  fences,  were  formerly  secured  over  them,  and  over  all  a  wire  netting.  Some 
of  the  wire  nettings  had  been  carried  away,  but  could  easily  be  replaced. 

The  stream  is  the  outlet  to  a  lake,  and  about  ^  mile  below  it  widens  to  about  200 
yards,  forming  a  lakelet  about  C  feet  deep  with  sand  and  gravel  bottom.  Immediately 
below  the  outlet  is  a  rapid  150  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  by  2^  feet  deep,  and  the  stream, 
falling  about  4  feet,  spreads  over  granite  bowlders  to  a  width  of  80  feet.  A  large 
stream  with  a  delta  enters  at  the  rapids  from  the  eastward.  Above  the  outlet  is  a  log 
jam,  over  which  the  lake  can  be.crossed. 

The  lake  lies  in  a  general  northwest  and-southeast  direction,  and  is  about  3  miles 
long  by  I  to  J  mile  wide.  It  is  deep,  especially  along  the  northern  side,  wliere  the 
mountains  come  to  the  edge.  On  the  southern  side  are  several  shallow  bights,  in 
which  marshy  streams  enter.  A  number  of  cascades  were  noted  along  the  northern 
shore,  two  of  them  having  grassy  banks  and  gravelly  beaches  near  the  point  of  dis- 
charge. With  these  exceptions,  the  shores  along  this  section  are  rocky  and  steep. 
The  head  was  not  visited,  but  it  is  reported  that  a  large  stream  enters  where  the  lake 
turns  in  between  two  mountain  ranges.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  second  small  lake 
connected  with  the  main  lake  by  a  stream  having  a  high  fall,  but  no  one  could  be 
found  who  had  ever  visited  it.  The  main  lake  can  be  reached  by  trail  from  the  bay, 
near  the  upper  end,  at  a  point  about  2  miles  from  the  cannery.  The  trail  runs  in  a 
general  northerly  direction  and  is  about  half  a  mile  long. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  Yes  Bay  fishery  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
figures  for  years  prior  to  1893  are  not  available. 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Species. 


Redfish. 

do. 

do. 

. . . .  .do  . . 


Dates. 


July  11  to  Aug.  25 


Total 
catch. 

Year. 

Species. 

26,292 
21,541 
42,007 
46,706 

• 

1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 

Redfish 

Cohoes 

Hnmpbacks 
Dog  salmon . 

Dates. 


Jaly  11  to  Sept.  4  . 
▲ng.  11  to  Sept.  14 
July  12  to  Sept.  4  . 
July  17  to  Aug. 7  . 


No.  of 

fish  per 

case. 


9 

6 

15 

6 


ToUl 
catch. 


60,9<H) 

9.511 

185.008 

5,862 


This  stream  has  been  barricaded  for  many  years.  It  has  a  fine  lake  system,  and 
under  fair  conditions  should  yield  50,000  redfish  per  year.  It  is  said  that  some  years 
ago  as  many  as  70,000  were  taken  from  it.  The  locality  seems  well  adapted  for  a 
hatchery. 

In  1896,  from  July  15  to  20,  an  Indian  supplied  the  cannery  with  about  100  king 
salmon  taken  in  gill  nets  in  the  vicinity  of  Burroughs  Bay.  They  were  all  very  large, 
some  of  them  reaching  89  pounds  in  weight.  The  cannery  commenced  packing  them, 
but  as  there  were  so  many  white-meated  ones  it  declined  to  take  any  more.    Tiie 
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niauager  has  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  atteni[)tin^  a  pack  of  king  salmob. 
They  can  be  taken  and  are  in  good  condition  as  early  as  May  15,  or  as  soon  as  the  ice 
is  clear  of  the  bay. 

CHECATS. 

In  Behin  Canal,  aboat  2  miles  east  of  New  Eddystone  Rock,  is  an  indentation  or 
bay  which  receives  a  stream  called  Checats.  This  stream  is  said  to  have  large  red 
salmon  and  to  be  capable  of  yielding  10,0(K)  a  year. 

The  following  tigares  were  obtained,  but  no  complete  record  was  available: 


Year. 


1805 
1896 

1897 


Species. 


Redtiflh 

Kedfish 

j  Coboes 

j  H  umpbacks 
(Dog  sahnou. 


Total 
number. 


9,880 
10, 712 
15,229 

489 
20,682 

821 


Average 
number 
per  cane. 


Season  of  run. 


July  121p  Aug.  12 
July  10  to  Aug.  28 
Aug.  20  to  Sept.  1 
July  21  to  Aog.  15 . 
July  23  to  Aug.  2  . 


('unneriert  to  whirh 
consigned. 


Ytjs  Bay. 

Yes  Bay  and  Loring. 

Do. 
Yes  Bay. 

Yes  Bay  and  Loriug. 
Yes  Bay. 


There  are  many  streams  entering  Behm  Canal  and  its  branches  that  should  be 
examined,  but,  so  far  as  known,  no  others  that  have  many  redfish. 

BURROUGHS  BAY. 

At  a  iH>int  where  Behm  Canal  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  southward,  Burroughs 
Bay  enters,  and  at  its  head  is  the  Unuk  Kiver,  one  of  the  largest  streams  of  south- 
east Alaska,  and  said  to  contain  king  salmon,  redfish,  and  cohoes.  On  the  eastern 
shore,  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  was  formerly  a  cannery  known  as  the  Cape  Lees 
Packing  Company.  Mr.  James  Miller  operated  a  saltery  here  in  1886  and  1887.  In 
1888  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Benjamin  Young,  of  Astoria,  built  the  cannery  and  operated 
it  in  1888, 1889,  and  1890;  it  made  no  pack  after  the  latter  year.  In  1892  the  cannery 
joined  the  Alaska  Packing  Association,  and  in  1893  it  became  one  of  the  canneries  of 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  In  1894  it  was  dismantled,  part  of  the  machinery 
going  to  Loring  and  part  to  Wrangell.  Mr.  Miller  states  that  from  1,200  to  1,500 
cases  of  king  salmon  could  be  packed  at  Burroughs  Bay,  but  that  the  proportion  of 
white  meated  fish  is  very  large.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  taken  salmon  there 
weighing  90  pounds. 

THORNE  BAY. 

Thorne  Bay  is  an  arm  of  Clarence  Strait  on  the  eastern  side  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.  Formerly  all  the  waters  to  the  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Tolstoi  Point 
to  Tolstoi  Island  were  known  as  Tolstoi  Bay.  The  chart  has  named  the  eastern  bay 
"  Tolstoi,"  and  the  western  one  "  Thorne  Bay,"  but  the  latter  is  still  i*eferred  to  as 
^*  Tolstoi,"  causing  much  confusion.  In  the  bay  named  Tolstoi  on  Chart  A  there  are 
no  red  salmon  streams — in  fact,  no  streams  of  any  importance — while  in  Thorne  Bay 
there  is  one  very  large  stream,  which  empties  into  the  head  of  the  northwest  arm,  and 
differs  entirely  from  any  of  the  other  streams  thus  far  visited.  It  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  river,  having  a  large  estuary,  and  tiows  through  a  comparatively  flat 
and  level  country,  with  the  tide  ascending  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  an  outlet  of  a 
lake  whose  source  is  said  to  be  from  12  to  15  miles  from  the  month.  No  white  man 
in  the  vicinity  has  ever  visited  it,  and  all  that  is  known  of  it  is  from  information  given 
by  an  old  Indian  who  hunts  there  during  the  winter.     It  is  said  there  is  a  chain  of 
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lakes  at  tbe  head,  and  that  several  tributaries  to  the  river  have  lake  Hoarces.  As  it 
would  have  taken  several  weeks  to  thoroughly  explore  thu  locality,  only  th«  lower 
coarse  of  the  stream  was  esamiued. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  the 
bead  of  tide  water  is  a  distance  of  about  2^ 
miles.  At  low  water  tbe  stream  runs  a 
wiuiling  course  through  uucovered  liats 
aud  grassy  banks,  at  places  separating 
into  several  channels  or  sloughs,  while  at 
high  water  these  flats  and  banks  are  iill 
covered,  aud  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
largebay2mileH  long  in  a  general  east-aud- 
westdirectiou,  with  a  greatest  width  of  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile,  with  wooded  islets  (one 
ihree-eigbths  of  a  mile  long)  atid  heavily 
wooded  banks.  The  mouth  is  contracted 
to  a  width  of  about  oiie-eigbtb  of  a  mile, 
the  Huts  extending  into  the  outer  bay  some 
distance  outside  of  the  natural  banks. 
These  liitts  afford  excellent  seining  ground 
at  low  water.  At  the  head  of  tide  wiiter, 
where  the  stream  Hows  between  rocky 
1)anks,  it  is  contracted  to  a  width  of  45 
feet,  expanding  as  it  proceeds  toward  the 
sea  to  120  feet,  and  about  tbree-eighflis  of 
a  mile  down  it  opens  out  to  3(H)  yards, 
contracting  again  about  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  beyond,  and  then  niicning  into  the 
hirge  higli-water  bay.  At  this  point  is  a 
small  wing  of  rocks  and  rails  and  the  rem- 
nant of  a  wire  net,  which  probably  formed 
at  one  time  a  banicude.  The  depth  here 
at  high  water  would  be  about  7  feet.  There 
are  no  indications  that  the  streum  has 
been  barricadeil  in  recent  years. 

The  bottom  over  the  tiat  generally  con- 
sists of  gr;ivel  and  sand;  hi  the  narrower 
jiart,  it  is  roi-ky,  and  above  tide  level  be- 
cdiiii's  more  so,  though  for  about  a  (piarter 
(if  :i  niilf  altove  it  runs  through  bottom 
lauds  between  wide,  high  gravel  banks, 
hciivily  wooded  and  in  some  places  grassy. 
TIlc  tall  of  the  uiaiTi  stream  is  slight,  ami 
oci-;isi<)iiiL!ly  there  are  deep  jiools.  At  the 
tiiiii' of  our  visit  the  main  stream,  above  the 
inlhii'nrcof  the  tide,  bad  an  average  depth  of  18  inches  over  a  rillle  75  feet  wide.  Half 
a  mill-  below  the  high-water  mark  tbe  stream  becomes  brackish,  increusiug  in  salinity 
towani  the  mouth;  yet  it  is  said  that  humpbacks  spftwu  all  over  these  ti<Ial  Hats,  and 
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freqnenrly.  \n  th«»  riii*^  fulls.  th«^  e;::^  are  exp<>fi€fl  to  rhe  r^nn.  and  die  f^eak  birds  feed 
npoii  rhexn.  The  ^hoals  ;ind  tiat^  at  the  nioatii  of  the  stmmm  barely  aiimit  a  boat  at 
low  ^Ater.  hnt  iit  iiicrh  wat«^r  one  may  *ro  ap  the  r^tream  as  tar  as  tide  water  extends. 

Ai)ont  l.^>>  A  *»lter7  was  estabiisheil  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  entering  arm 
at  Thome  Bay.  The  toilowTn*r  year  it  wa8  sold  to  the  «?ann^y  at  Loriniz.  then  operated 
by  rhe  Cattinir  P jinking «  ompany,  of  San  Francisco.  In  Li02  this  ^9aitery  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Riiberr  B«^1L  -^vho  movinl  it  ti)  iti^  present  site  and  abandonee!  the  old  :stadon.  Two 
or  three  Indian  lionses  are  ail  that  now  remain  at  that  pinnt.  The  :iaitery  at  present 
ii4  loeatt^i  on  the  apper  end  of  the  northwest  ;irm.  on  the  western  shore,  at  the  extreme 
enii  .»f  rhe  rivf*r  iats.  ;ind  is  ni>t  only  close  to  the  dshin^-gronnd&  bat  is  on  one  of  die 
y>esr  harbor^  in  sonriiKa.st  ALiska.  The  saitery  boilding  is  over  the  wharf,  and  beek 
of  ir  are  several  dwellings.    The  owner  lives  there. 

No  lisli  were  salted  for  the  drst  two  vears  atter  the  saltenr  was  moved:  all  weve 
earrieri  r«»  Lorin^  and  ^ild  tresh  for  packing.  The  plant,  witiioat  dshing  gear.  Is 
valnefi  at  ilJWff^,  Eight  men  are  employed  tor  2^  months  daring  die  dshing  seesoOr 
and  20  men  for  one  month  daring  the  time  of  the  heaviest  mns.  Two  drag  seines 
are  ased.3'inch  mesh.  125  f.ithoms  long  by  5  6ithoms  deep,  valaetl  at  #1.50  per  fiitbook 
Poor  seine  boats,  valneii  at  #5«»  each*  are  employed. 

The  following  incomplete  statistics  ^ve  all  the  obtainable  re«?ord  ol^  Thome  Baj 


Rc«i]l«h lu.  "90     Jiir  •?  *o  Aog.  17 >o  taken  on  Joiv  •¥. 

S««ltl«ii  awi  '"niMM       vi.  ~>14     ■•*ily  10  :•»  S-ps.  10 ?p<riga  iH»t  aepsaSPA 

30CS.    Larze  ra^ttsh.  i 

4  •^enOb  eohocA  1-4  < 

9^\.      Il^ti«ih :4.45<      rineS  TO  ^12.  I. .   ..    1 409  taken  on  Jon*  S. 

C(»hni*9» ::.•■*     Aae.  :T  ro  S«p<r.  1 ilTQO  aaed  JS  Laiai^ca 

X'llatoi  dsiMTT. 
Ilr«irt:*h .--  >. -wo    A-ttwm:©  w^i^i. 5 

wnrth  4S  Go  ift  prr  bacrei 
■'.»hnM 25  ■>"•     9Lt]u« «>ki  CD  Lorouc. 

vorth  «i.3i  per  barrel  <Ni  S«aBia  wfaarf.    Ai 

vR^t  «i^  lob.  ^  pounia^ 
RimnrM* '«■*  *•  •••• S..*'  #>id  JIB   LdiTiuc.  brili«B  of 

Tiaking  470  aaif-bamlA.  vorth  M3I  pvr  half-hfrai 


Ir  was  ascertaineil  at  Coring  th^it  dOO  half-b:uTeLs  of  hampback  brilies  and  VS^ 
barrels  of  eohoes  were  .salted  in  1807.  It  was  statetl  that  the  stream  at  present  will 
yield  annoally  5J)00  redfish.  25.000  cohoes«  and  200.000  hampbaeks:  tbat  it  is  s  Toy 
early  reddsh  stream^  the  first  arriTals*  from  Jane  1  to  10«  depending  opoa  ti^  seasooi, 
and  that  the  ran  nsnally  ends  aboat  Angost  5.  From  tiie  scanty  records^  it  woold 
.seem  that  it  will  famish  periu^s  10.000  redfish.  if  fished  by  a  cannffr.  Afker  tto 
redfish  have  commenced  to  ran  many  are  takoi  that  scat  very  mach  oat  of  coodidoB. 
They  are  very  thin  and  the  intestines  are  fiMind  closely  adhering  to  the  body  waDs^ 

The  stream  is  also  known  as  having  Tery  early  rons  of  cohoea^  the  first  fisli 
appearing  aboat  July  5.  and  the  ran  continaing  antO  September  13  to  25^  bat  the 
fish  are  small:  in  fa^t.  it  is  said  that  the  cohoes  of  aQ  the  island  streams  are  smalL 
those  from  the  streams  on  the  mainlaml  being  mach  larger.  Tlie  hampbaeks  hefe  ran 
from  Angnst  1  to  Septemb^*  1.  the  fish  averaging  larger  daring  a  btg  ran  tbandoiiBg 
a  small  one.  The  dog  salmon  ran  with  the  hampboMrks.  bat  are  not  osed.  Steeflieada 
ran  from  Xovember  ti>  ApriL  thoagh  8c:»ttering  ones  are  taken  every  month  in  the 
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year  in  various  spawning  conditions.     Spent  steelbeads  have  frequently  been  taken 
on  their  return  to  the  sea. 

Trout  are  numerous  in  this  stream,  and  not  only  here  but  everywhere  in  Alaska 
the  cry  is  to  exterminate  them,  or  at  least  not  to  protect  them  by  law,  as  they  are 
regarded  as  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  salmon,  destroying  the  eggs  in  countless  nuni 
bers.  Dolly  Yard  en  trout  are  found  running  from  June  10  to  July  15,  and  follow  the 
salmon  to  the  spawning-beds.  The  cut-throat  trout  also  come  down  to  brackish  water 
al>out  the  same  time. 

In  1895  three  shad  were  taken  in  a  trap  in  Thome  Bay,  and  it  is  believed  that 
if  traps  were  more  extensively  used  shad  would  probably  be  taken  in  many  different 
localities  in  southeast  Alaska. 

TTNION  BAY. 

On  the  western  side  of  Cleveland  Peninsula,  and  opening  into  Ernest  Sound,  is 
Union  Bay.  In  this  locality  is  a  small  red-salmon  stream  tished  by  Mr.  Myers,  who 
sells  the  catch,  with  that  of  Kina,  in  Kasaan  Bay,  which  he  also  fishes,  to  the  Loring 
cannery. 

The  following  records  have  been  obtained: 


1896.  189' 


I 


Species. 


UediiBh 

I>o. 

Cohoes. 


Dates.  NuTOl>er.  Specie**.  Dates.  "Nnnibor. 


Julvl6t-o3] 3,258      Redfish Jul v  26  to  Aug.  ?6 4.700 

Aug.  3  to  7 ,        1,393  '    Cohoes Sept.  1  to  20 2,250 

Sept.ltoU I        1,408  I    Humpbacks j  July  26  to  Aug.  26 ,      9.874 


TVRANGELL. 

In  1887  the  Aberdeen  Packing  Company,  of  Astoria,  Oreg.,  built  a  cannery  on 
the  Stikine  River,  about  8  miles  above  the  mouth,  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
entire  patik  from  the  catch  of  this  river.  After  packing  two  seasons,  in  the  fall  of 
1888  and  spring  of  1889,  the  cannery  was  moved  to  Point  Highfield,  on  the  northern 
end  of  Wraugell  Island,  and  ox>eration8  ex)mmenced  under  the  name  of  the  Glacier 
Packing  Company.  In  1892  it  entered  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  and  was 
closed,  and  in  1893  it  joined  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  and  has  since  been 
operated  by  that  organization.  In  1896  it  was  enlarged,  and  now  has  a  capacity  of 
1,500  cases  per  day.  The  cannery  is  located  in  a  small  bight  to  the  eastward  of  and 
just  inside  of  Point  Highfield,  about  IJ  miles  from  Wrangell  post-office,  and  2  miles 
from  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  Eiver. 

In  1896  the  cannery  employed  20  white  fishermen,  and  received  the  catch  of  70 
natives.  In  the  cannery  were  8  whites,  4  native  women,  and  80  Chinese.  The  can- 
nery fishermen  used  for  king  salmon  14  large  gill  nets,  each  250  fathoms  long,  24  meshes 
deep,  SJ^-inch  mesh,  valued  at  40  o^nts  per  fathom ;  for  redfish  and  cohoes,  14  small 
gill  nets,  each  200  fathoms  long,  26  meshes  deep,  6^  inch  mesh,  valued  at  40  cents  per 
fathom,  and  9  drag  seines,  from  50  to  150  fathoms  long,  3  to  8  fathoms  deep,  valued  at 
$1.50  per  fathom. 

The  vessels  engaged  were  the  steamer  Puritan^  14  net  tons,  crew  5,  value  $10,500, 
and  the  steamer  Ella  Rohlffs,  37  net  tons,  crew  5,  value  $14,000.  Usually  but  one  of 
these  tenders  is  used.  The  ship  €ho.  Skoljleld^  1,276  tons  net,  value  $16,000,  with  a 
crew  of  fishermen,  was  used  as  a  transport  The  same  arrangement  is  made  here  as 
at  Ix)ring.    The  ship  brings  the  outfit  to  the  cannery  in  the  spring  and  moors  in  the 
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Strefuii;  tlie  crew  tlieu  l>eu>tDe  tislierrnvn,  an<j  the  officers  do  dat.T  in  oonDeetioii  witJi 
theeaunvry.  In  tlie  fall  the  n]ii\<  cames  tbe  itackaod  tratfit  back.  Tb« cannerj-  nses 
2  ligliters.  oue  valued  at  $.jO.  tbe  other  at  9400;  14  ColHmbia  Uiver  boats,  valued  at 
liltSU  each,  and  'M  KkitfK,  dories, etc,  v^aed  at  $25  eacli. 


CaDDerjr  Dear  WraDgell. 


Ttim  cannery  and  that  at  Pyrnmid  Harbor  are  the  only  ones  in  Boiithe»8t  Alaska 
that  i>ack  kiiiff  sahiioii,  and  even  at  these  places  thi»  fish  forms  a  very  small  ]>art  of 
tile  pack. 

The  following  gives  the  statisti<?s  of  the  pack  for  IS9G: 


Kpock-. 

l>a[«, 
ISM. 

.l.in«22toJon«aO  -.- 
J^lJlt«Augu,t31... 

JiilV(lln.t..nJ..1jl).. 

ofBab' 
I.33B 

Kum 

1J.S84 
11,010 
18.  M2 

S 

- 

All  taken  in  glU  neta  wouDd  uoath  ot  SUk- 
iBeRlver.  fheiKaabwouldappartoaTer. 
a«e  about  IS  naogda.  bat  tbe  real  average 
ItaaidtobeaUutZSpoanda-   Of  Ibo  total 
Dumbrr.  tnany  am  oonennwd  attbe  faeioiy 
"Od  ainj  otben  are  not  naed  beeauae  they 

About  S<1.D00  takeu  around  niMith  of  SUklue 
Ulver^  Ibe  r»t  Id  drag  a«ina.     Avarage 
weight  ratlier  under  T  pounds. 

30.m  Uken  !d  Kill  neta  around  mouth  of 
Sllkiue  River:  the  reat  in  dra«  aeine«. 
AveraeewelghtesidtobbaboutllpoundB, 
but  tbl.  ia   not  ™.l.tent  wUh  flgunx 
given. 

3.Ke 

T.«* 

iis.ssa 

1M.537 

0"l'-«« 

23.  OM 

:a.«i3 

B1.S53 

Sxiitcmbe'rUi'isth 

wiisos 

Aui{«.ll-» 

3W.2T» 
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III  1897  the  cannery  received  and  packed  the  following  salmon,  according  to  the 
cannery  books: 


Species. 


King 

Redfish 

Cohoes  

Hampbacks 


DateH. 


1897. 

May  15  to  Jniie  25. 

June  25  to  Aug.  6. 
July  7  to  Sept.  15. 
July  12  to  Aug.  18 


Total 
n  amber 
of  fish. 


4,946 

70, 870 

76, 153 

662,563 


Number 
of  cases. 


1,246 

7,428 

8.620 

28,624 


Number 

offish 

per  case. 


3.9 

9.5 

8.8 

23.1 


Remarks. 


All  taken  in  ^ill  nets  at 
mouth  of  Stiklne  River. 


In  1896  and  1897  the  cannery  paid  $5.50  per  100  for  redfish  and  cohoes  at  the  fish- 
eries, and  $7  per  100  delivered;  and  for  hampbacks  50  cents  per  100,  the  steamer  calling 
for  them.  The  run  of  redfish  in  1897  was  very  small,  but  humpbacks  were  so  plentiful 
that  the  canneries  here,  as  elsewhere,  did  not  have  the  facilities  for  handling  the  catch. 

The  fishing  contract  here  differs  from  that  at  Loring  on  account  of  the  gill-net 
fishing.  The  company  pays  each  man  $125  for  liis  services  in  taking  the  transport 
vessel  to  the  cannery  and  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  for  discharging  and  loading  at 
the  cannery.  There  are  two  men  to  a  gill-net  outfit.  When  fishing  commences  the 
cannery  supplies  the  gear  and  pays  5  cents  for  king  salmon  and  2^  cents  each  for 
redfish  and  cohoes.  The  fishermen  also  receive  their  board  and  lodging.  The  Chinese 
contract  price  for  packing  is  40  cents  i)ei'  case. 

The  streams  supplying  the  cannery  at  Wrangell  are  the  following:  Stikine  River, 
Salmon  Bay,  Red  Bay,  Lake  Bay,  Whale  Passage,  Ratz  Harbor,  Old  Village,  Anan 
(Bradfield  Canal),  Kah-Sheets,  Wrangell  Narrows,  and  incidentally  a  few  fish  are 
received  from  Shipley  Bay  and  Point  Barrie. 

STIKINE   RIVER. 

The  Stikine  River  (see  Chart  A)  is  the  largest  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  is  the 
only  one  that  is  navigable;  but  as  yet  it  has  no  very  important  relation  to  the  salmon 
fisheries.  A  small  stern-wheel  steamer  of  light  draft  makes  occasional  trips  to  the 
trading  posts  located  on  its  upper  waters.  The  Cassiar  gold  discovery,  near  its  head- 
waters, gave  it  additional  interest  in  1875-1877,  and  it  has  been  much  talked  of  as 
a  route  to  the  upper  Yukon.  It  is  said  to  receive  the  waters  of  300  glaciers.  It  dis- 
charges through  a  wide  delta  with  numerous  shallow  channels  and  a  current  of  from 
3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  but  in  the  upper  waters,  where  it  rushes  through  the  canyons, 
the  velocity  probably  reaches  10  miles.  The  flats  formed  by  the  river  silt  close  the 
passages  to  the  northward  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  except  for  small 
boats. 

It  is  believed  that  the  run  of  all  species  of  salmon  up  this  river  is^large,  and,  if 
they  could  be  easily  captured,  several  canneries  might  be  supplied;  but  only  gill-net 
fishing  is  feasible,  and  on  account  of  the  wide  expanse  of  river  mouth,  the  numerous 
snags  and  bowlders,  and  strong  currents,  this  method  is  not  very  profitable,  as  the 
best  salmon  are  obtained  in  Alaska  for  a  cent  a  pound,  and  in  some  places  for  little 
more  than  a  cent  a  fish.  The  fishing  here  is  carried  on  around  the  flats  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  the  sloughs  and  channels  where  the  current  is  not  too  strong.  Usually 
the  gill  nets  are  anchored;  sometimes  they  are  drifted.    The  Wrangell  cannery  in  a  * 
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good  season  expects  to  obtain  from  the  Stikine  from  4,000  to  8,000  king  salmon,  30,000 
redfisb,  and  30,000  cohoes.  It  is  probable  that  few  salmon  go  to  the  headwaters,  bat 
they  enter  the  numerous  lower  tributaries. 

Fishing  for  king  salmon  commences  about  May  15,  or  as  much  earlier  as  the  ice  may 
permit,  and  continues  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  the  redfish  begin  to  run ;  the 
fishing  gear  is  then  changed.  It  is  the  general  belief  in  Alaska  that  king  salmon 
will  run  only  in  the  streams  carrying  glacial  water.  Of  the  king  salmon  taken  here, 
about  one  in  six  has  white  meat,  the  same  ratio  being  preserved  throughout  the 
fishing  season. 

The  only  available  record  for  the  Stikine  is  for  1897,  and  is  as  follows: 


Speclea. 


King 

Redflsh 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 


Dates. 


Maylo  to  JuDo25. 
J  uDe  25  to  July  80 
Ang.  15  to  SepL  15 
Jnly  12  to  Aug.  18 


Number. 


4,680 
21,206 
19,722 
20,304 


The  limited  time  permitted  the  examination  of  only  one  stream  fished  for  this 
cannery,  Kah-Sheets,  and  the  others  are  referred  to  briefly  with  such  data  as  could 
be  obtained.  Eed  Bay,  Salmon  Bay,  Lake  Bay,  and  Whale  Passage  are  localities 
claimed  and  fished  by  Mr.  Thomas  McCauley.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  saltery 
at  each  of  these  fisheries,  but  they  are  now  consolidated  into  one,  which  is  located  on 
Whale  Passage.  The  catch  from  the  streams  in  these  places  is  sold  by  contract  to 
the  Wrangell  cannery. 

PRINCE   OF   WALES   ISLAND,  NORTHEAST   SIDE. 

In  this  region  are  located  Lake  Bay,  Whale  Passage,  Salmon  Bay,  Red  Bay,  and 
Ratz  Harbor.  Lake  Bay  is  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
(see  Chart  A)  on  the  passage  inside  of  Stevenson  Island.  The  approaches  are  all  foul 
and  the  bay  inaccessible  for  a  large  vessel.  The  stream  is  known  as  a  coho  stream, 
and  the  run  is  the  earliest  in  south e<ast  Alaska,  but  the  fish  are  small.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  capacity  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  cohoes  and  5,000  to  10,000  redfish.  There 
are,  however,  no  records  for  redfish. 

The  following  records  of  cohoes  from  Lake  Bay  were  obtained : 


1806. 

1807. 

Dates. 

Number 
taken. 

Dates. 

Number 
taken. 

Jul V  1  to  July  31 

23,064 

25,629 

0,452 

July  7  to  July  31 

8.353 
21,589 
17,642 

In  Aiifimnt ....*r 

AuE.  2  to  Aue.  31 

Seot.  1  to  Sent.  16 

SSevt.  2to  Sept.  12 

Total 

Total 

58, 145 

47,584 

« 

Whale  Passage  is  about  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Bay.  The  stream, 
which  is  essentially  a  humpback  stream,  is  in  the  northwest  arm  of  the  passage. 
The  saltery,  operated  here  by  Mr.  Thomas  McCauley,  utilizes  the  fish  that  can  not 
be  handled  at  Wrangell.  The  stream  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  200,000  hump- 
backs and  from  2,000  to  3,000  cohoes.  1,400  half-barrels  of  humpback  bellies  were 
salted  in  1897. 


OP  STREAM,  DUNCAN  C*N*L,  SHQ*\H<1  GRWt-  &«)=.. 
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The  following  gives  the  only  available  data  for  Whale  Passage: 


Year. 


Species. 


Dates. 


1896 Cohoes Aug.  18  to  Sept.  11 

1897 '  Hnnipbacks '■  July  12  to  Aug.  18. 


No  record  was  kept  of  humpbacks  in  1896,  as  the  contract  was  "  by  the  case,'' 
but  the  catch  was  made  from  August  1  to  September  1.  No  record  was  made  of 
cohoes  in  1897. 

Salmon  Bay  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  about  10  miles 
from  Whale  Passage.  It  is  a  small  bay  with  a  lake  outlet  in  the  northwest  end.  The 
stream  has  a  capacity  for  20,000  redfish. 

Eed  Bay  is  about  G  miles  westward  of  Salmon  Bay.  At  its  head,  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  a  redfish  stream  with  a  capacity  of  from  18,000  to  24,000  fish. 

The  following  are  the  available  records  of  Salmon  Bay  and  Red  Bay: 


Year. 

Salmon  Bay. 

Red  Bay. 

Speciea. 

Dates. 

Ko.of 
fish. 

Species. 

Dates. 

No.  of 
fish. 

1896 
1896 
1897 

Rodfish 

Cohoes 

fiedlisli 

July  1  to  30 

Aug.  1  to  31 

July  1  to  15 

19,  725 

2,682 

15, 012 

Redflsh 

Do 

Do 

July  18  to  July  31 

Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1 

July  7  to  July  29 

16, 348 

4,542 

12,004 

Eatz  Harbor  is  situated  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  about 
15  miles  north  of  Tolstoi.  At  the  northwest  end  of  the  harbor  a  stream  enters,  which 
is  reported  to  yield  60,000  humpbacks,  and  is  fished  by  the  Wrangell  cannery  when 
the  supply  of  humpbacks  from  streams  nearer  their  route  is  short.  There  are  no 
records  for  this  stream. 

OLD   VILLAGE. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Zimovia  Strait,  about  6  miles  below  Deserted  Village,  is  a 
rocky  bay  making  into  Wrangell  Island.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  is  a  stream,  having 
a  capacity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  redfish,  fished  by  Wrangell  cannery. 

The  statistics  for  1897  are  as  follows: 


Species. 


Itedflsh I 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 


Dates. 


June  28  to  30 

July  3  to  27 

Aug.  1  to  6 

Aug.  6  to  31 

July  12  to  Aug.  18 


No. 


907 

13, 181 

3,060 

1,902 

42,169 


ANAN,  BBADFIELD   CANAL. 

At  the  entrance  to  Bradfield  Canal,  on  the  southern  shore,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  shore  line  running  first  east  from  Point  Wards  and  then  north,  is  a  stream 
which  is  fished  by  the  Wrangell  cannery,  and  which  supplies  a  large  number  of 
humpbacks.  The  fish  commence  to  run  in  the  first  i)art  of  July,  and  the  stream  is 
reported  good  for  300,000.  In  1897  the  Wrangell  cannery  obtained  375,000  hump- 
backs between  July  12  and  August  1& 


J.\>^ 


HU^LrlTTir     m    THl     T'NrrC)'  «1V-Tl»   i'WE    COilllWMiOT* 


\f}f}Hmivt  Viif^pr  i'umx  i^  tmiuttl:  ^rmaiii:  wuit^L  mipiilHfb.  luitier  ordmurr  cmi 
^inii'  TiftlUiii..  ii.  iut^  ifortiwTfc  end.  iL  "Iih-  biinn  niiiHjiirit  Tim.  l^ntLJMt^  u 
nm^it  4m|iiiii«t  V  niii^li  taiuiMin'  ii  l^fVr..  troiL  J^n^rwi:  1^  m  iieifsaniMs  1.  witij 

IMH^ifier^*  tju^  iiMUfk'  ir!  l.iiii^  JaiuiiL.  a  TttdtinL  ^rDPetoL  with  isaomiiMKl.  1b^  nuHiiii  is 
iftrrtii  fft  1ft  locmiiF  ifm^nH-  u'  luntl  Jinikiu^  ~t«>  'tiM-  ^tturwuitl  mitl  -n*  ~tiiie  miriuwiirii  'OT  m 
iitftwff  iMKntiiMfCl  in'  iiiiuiut#^  tff  jbidaiufi.  Tm-  fisxvuni  »"  u  inkt-  imtkiL.  uiMim  7>3iiilBF 
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^kflTtii 


ir 
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^iiuali  ludimi  xiliu^  itepe  aud  a  «^ii<&.  Pnpnlarifnk  H^  Incliaiti;  snd  .>  irliHiei;.  Ibe 
jbumiHifi  I'at^u^  GimgiaifT^  €if  I^mUhiL  Ba^.  TBc««rcH«d  tprfin  Pmni  IRaorie  4.ilC  7><^fidi 
^^itrnwai  J^oinr  )<  and  ^Mi.  l^SSSL 
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SHIPLEY  BAY. 

Shipley  Bay  is  on  the  western  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  at  its  head  has 
a  stream  which  is  said  to  yield  12,000  redtish  annually.  A  small  saltery  on  the  bay  is 
operated  by  Walter  Kosmikoif,  together  with  the  fishery.  This  stream,  like  that  at 
Point  Barrie,  is  out  of  the  track  of  cannery  steamers,  and  a  few  salmon  and  salmon 
trout  are  salted  and  a  few  sold  fresh.  In  1897  the  Wrangell  cannery  received  700 
redfish  from  this  fishery  by  mail  steamer.  The  Kedfish  Bay  cannery,  in  1892,  from 
July  9  to  20,  took  6,762  redfish,  and  in  1893,  from  July  8  to  30,  5,295  redfish  from  this 
stream.    These  are  the  only  records  obtainable. 

All  these  streams  supplying  the  Wrangell  cannery  should  be  further  examined. 

ETOLIN   ISLAND. 

In  1892  Mr.  J.  C.  Callbreath  established  a  salmon  hatchery  on  a  small  stream  that 
never  was  known  to  run  many  redfish.  It  flows  into  the  head  of  McHenry  Inlet, 
on  the  western  side  of  Etolin  Island.  The  hatchery  was  built  and  is  operated  with 
the  belief  that  salmon  return  to  the  parent  stream.  Mr.  Callbreath  has  given  the 
subject  of  Alaska  salmon  much  study.  lie  believes  that  artificial  propagation  will 
increase  the  run  of  this  stream  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  taken  in  large 
numbers  and  sold  with  profit  to  the  canneries. 

KLAWAK. 

Klawak  is  on  the  western  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  near  the  head  of  an 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  which  is  an  arm  of  Bucarelli  Bay.  It  is  oft*  the  regular  line  of 
travel,  but  is  on  the  mail  route  between  Wrangell  and  Howkan,  and  once  a  month  a 
small  mail  steamer  calls  at  the  post  office  here.  The  oldest  cannery  in  Alaska  is  in 
operation  at  Klawak,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  steam  sawmill  and  store.  During  the 
summer  the  settlement  has  a  population  of  300,  of  which  number  275  are  Indians  and 
the  rest  white  and  mixed.  There  are  about  50  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  a  school 
maintained  by  the  CJovernment.  The  cannery  is  one  of  two  that  have  always  been 
operated  by  Indian  labor,  and  it  is  this  enterprise  that  has  made  the  village.  The 
Indians  employed  are  Haidas  from  the  south,  and  Henegas  (Thlinget)  from  the  north 
and  vicinity.  The  village  is  practically  deserted  during  the  winter,  except  by  the 
cannery  watchman  and  the  storekeeper,  the  Indians  going  to  their  winter  villages. 

A  saltery  was  operated  at  the  place  now  known  as  Klawak  until  1878,  when  it  was 
purchased,  with  all  its  rights,  etc.,  for  $5,000  by  the  North  Pacific  Trading  and  Packing 
Company,  and  the  present  cannery  was  built  that  year.  This  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
salmon-packing  business  in  Alaska  and  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
cannery  in  operation,  and  of  having  made  a  pack  every  year  since  it  was  started.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  400  cases  per  day,  but  it  has  been  worked  to  700  eases  when  occasion 
demanded.  The  plant  differs  somewhat  from  those  recently  installed,  in  that  less 
machinery  is  used  and  the  pack  is  largely  made  by  hand.  The.  cutting,  filling,  and 
capping  are  all  done  by  hand,  and  the  cookers  are  old-fashioned,  with  dome-shaped 
or  cylindrical  covers  that  are  raised  by  tackle  to  admit  the  trays,  and  then  lowered 
and  clamped.  The  plant,  however,  is  very  complete;  the  buildings  are  large  and 
well-aired,  there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  wharves  are  in  good  condition,  and  every- 
thing is  thoroughly  clean.  It  is  said  that  the  pack  made  here  is  second  to  none  in 
the  market. 
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The  cannery  at  Klawak  is  one  of  the  smaller  canneries  of  Alaska.  It  packs  ftom 
12,000  to  16,000  cases,  the  fish  being  obtained  firoiu  the  streams  north  and  south  of  the 
cannery.  The  field  was  clear  until  1896,  when  the  cannery  at  Hunter  Bay  was  bmlt, 
and  since  that  time  the  fishermen  of  tlie  two  canneries  resort  to  the  same  streams  on 
the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Ten  years  ago  the  Klawak  cannery 
received  fish  from  as  far  south  as  Hessa,  and  even  from  Nichols  Bay,  but  in  late  years 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  redfish  have  been  Hetta,  the  home  stream,  and  Bar- 
Kar,  with  small  intervening  streams  that  some  years  have  furnished  from  1,000  to 
2,000  redfish.  Oohoes  are  nowhere  very  abundant  in  this  district  during  the  canning 
season,  though  the  Indians  say  that  large  schools  frequently  come  in  after  the  cannery 
people  leave.  The  Indian's  idea  of  a  large  number,  however,  is  usually  measured  by 
his  own  wants.  He  has  no  conception  of  a  large  number  with  reference  to  a  cannery 
supply. 

The  Hetta  stream  hiis  already  been  described. 

The  steam  sawmill  connected  with  the  cannery  has  a  capacity  of  16,000  feet  i)er 
day,  but  is  only  used  for  making  boxes  and  supplying  local  demands. 

The  work  at  Klawak,  from  the  taking  of  the  fish  in  the  streams  to  the  loading  of 
the  cases  containing  the  canned  product  on  board  the  ocean  carriers,  is  nearly  all  done 
by  Indians — ^men,  women,  and  children.  From  the  earliest  operations  of  the  cannery 
until  1896  Indian  labor  has  been  exclusively  employed,  but  in  that  year  two  Chinese 
were  engaged,  one  for  cap-cutting  and  the  other  for  final  testing  and  as  general  expert. 
In  1897  seven  Chinese  were  employed,  and  the  manager  had  under  consideration  the 
feasibility  of  using  Chinese  and  doing  away  with  Indian  labor,  chiefly  upon  the  ground 
of  economy,  but  also  because  Chinese  labor  is  more  certain  and  more  easily  controlled. 
If,  at  the  beginning  of  or  during  a  season,  the  cannery  should  decline  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  Indians  for  increased  wages,  a  strike  is  apt  to  result,  causing  the  loss 
of  a  pack.  ^ 

In  1896  the  cannery  employed  2  white  and  40  native  fishermen;  and  in  the  can- 
nery the  help  consisted  of  7  whites,  32  klootchmen,  30  men  and  boys,  and  2  Chinese. 
There  were  used  4  seines,  each  110  fathoms  long,  and  valued  at  $300  each.  The 
steamer  Klawaclcj  of  11  tons,  with  a  crew  of  4,  and  valued  at  $5,000,  and  the  steamer 
Ooraj  with  a  crew  of  3,  and  valued  at  $1,000,  were  the  vessels  employed;  but  in  spring 
and  fall  a  vessel  was  chartered  as  a  transport.  One  fish-scow  valued  at  $100,  and  4 
seine-boats  valued  at  $90  each,  were  also  used. 

The  following  table  gives  the  packs  for  1896  and  1897 : 


Species. 


Bedflsh 

Oohoes 

Humpbaoks 

Redflsh 

Oohoes 

Humpbacks 


Datea. 


1896. 

July  19  to  Ang.  23. 
Aug.  16  to  Sept.  25 
July  24  to  Aag.  10. 

1897. 

June  26  to  Aag.  31 
Aug.  18  to  Sept  20 
July  26  to  Aug.  22. 


Number 
of  cases 
packed. 


14,089 

2,073 

513 


9,520 
1,995 
4,190 


Number 

offish 

I»er  case. 


8to 


Kcmarks. 


40  barrels  of  salmon  bellies  were 
salted,  300  cases  of  duns  were 
packed  (24  two- pound  cans  to 
the  case),  also  300  cases  of 
clam  juice  (24  one-piutcans 
per  case). 

200  casss  of  clams  and  200  cases 
of  clam  Juice  were  also  packed. 


The  sawmill  and  its  machinery  are  valued  at  $13,000.  The  machinery  also  ftir- 
nishes  the  motive  i)ower  for  the  cannery.  The  cannery  buildings,  complete  with 
storehouse^  wharves,  tramways,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  retorts,  etc.,  are  valued  at  a 
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The  Indians  do  all  the  work.  They  aie  neat,  clean,  and  tidy,  xierform  their  work 
deftly,  and  receive  1 1  per  day.  It  is  extra  work  and  not  paid  tor  by  the  piece.  Before 
work  was  commenced  about  forty  klootchmen  jirewented  themselves  for  employmeut, 
and  from  this  number  the  manager  made  his  selection. 

KL.AWAK   STKEAM. 

Near  the  uppei*  end  of  Klawak  Inlet  is  a  large  island,  close  to  the  eastern  shore, 
and  around  the  northern  end  of  this  island  is  a  narrow  channel  leading  to  the  can- 
nery, which,  with  the  village,  is  on  the  southern  end  of  a  head  making  oat  from  the 
main  shore  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  narix)w  passage  around  the  cannery  leads 
back  of  the  buildings  to  a  salt-water  basin  less  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  This 
basin  receives  the  waters  of  the  home  stream. 

Klawak  Stream  is  a  lake  outlet  and  from  the  lake  it  flows  in  a  general  west- 
southwest  direction  for  2J  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  fully  100  feet.  It  flows 
with   a    strong    cur-  ^ 

rent,  in  a  large  vol-  ^  ^Vi{lWfffH!!ntHl^'^'^^ 

ume,  over  a  bowldery  iO  ^^^fttJl[0^ 

and  rocky  bottom, 
and  empties  into  the 
biisin  previously  men- 
tioned. There  are 
three  rapids,  one  at 
the  lake  end  of  the 


XK"^" 


outlet,   one  near  the    mouth,    and 

one  about  midway,  over  which  the 

fish  probably  have  some  difficulty 

in  passing,  but  that  they  are  not 

insurmountable  is    proved  by  the 

presence  of  fish  in  the  lake.    There 

are   a   number   of  side   passages 

and  pools  in  the  stream,  in  which 

humpbacks  and  dog  salmon  spawn. 

The  cannery  company  is  considering  either  placuig  fish-ladders  at  the  most  difficult 

points  of  the  stream  or  blasting  out  some  of  the  ledges. 

The  lake  is  an  irregular-shaped,  elongated  boily  of  water,  about  10  miles  long  in  a 
general  west-northwest  and  east  southeast  direction,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width. 
The  shores,  except  for  a  short  distance  around  the  upper  end,  are  low  and  flat  and 


sketch  of  Klawak  Stream  aud  Lake. 
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extend  back  for  a  considerable  distance  before  reaching  the  slopes  rising  to  the  higher 
ranges.  This  flat  country  is  heavily  wooded  and  along  the  shores  are  a  number  of 
gravelly  beaches.  The  lake  is  fed  by  four  large  streams  and  several  smaller  ones. 
One  on  the  northern  shore  half  a  mile  from  the  outlet,  one  about  3  nriles  from  the 
outlet  on  the  same  shore,  and  one  at  the  head  of  the  lake  are  all  spawning-grounds 
for  redflsh.  The  largest  stream  enters  the  lake  on  the  southern  shore  about  3  miles 
from  the  outlet,  but  red  salmon  do  not  spawn  there.    It  drains  a  very  low,  flat  area. 

Klawak  Stream  has  probably  been  fished  longer  and  more  assiduously  than  any 
other  stream  of  Alaska.  The  cannery  has  been  operated  twenty  seasons  and  a  large 
number  offish  taken  from  around  the  mouth  of  the  stream  at  the  cannery  door.  The 
natural  facilities  for  taking  the  fish  are. very  great,  as  they  enter  a  natural  trap  in  the 
basin  back  of  the  cannery  and  school  around  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  The  stream 
was  barricaded  and  had  an  Indian  trap  in  it  for  years,  but  as  it  was  becoming  depleted 
all  traps  and  barricades  were  removed  some  years  ago,  and  now  the  stream  is  care- 
fully guarded  and  less  e;xtensively  fished,  in  the  hope  of  building  up  the  run.  There 
are  now  no  signs  of  artificial  barriers  anywhere. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  80,000  redfish  could  be  taken  annually  in  the 
stream.  The  record  for  the  past  twelve  years  gives  an  average  of  36,271,  the  largest 
catch  being  62,602  in  1888.  In  1896,  a  good  redfish  year,  37,172  were  taken,  and  in 
1897,  a  poor  year,  12,764.  A  few  steelheads  are  taken  by  the  Indians.  The  stream  at 
present  is  undoubtedly  good  for  35,000  redfish,  and  probably  40,000  under  good  con- 
ditions. It  is  believed  that  if  properly  cared  for  it  could  produce  80,000  redfish 
annually. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  stream  since  1886 : 


Species. 

Tear. 

Dates. 

Number. 

Species. 

Year. 

Dates. 

Number. 

Redfish 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Humpbacks  . 
Bedfitth 

Do 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1891 

July  21  to  Aug.  20 
June  27  to  Aug.  15 
June  27  to  Aug.  22 
Jaly    1  to  Aug.  13 
July  22  to  Aug.  13 
June  30  to  Aug.  30 
June  16  to  Aug.  15 

5,424 
41,180 
62,602    ' 
19, 361 
92.094 
49^689 
58,096 

Redfisb 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cohoes 

Redflsh 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 

June  24  to  Aug.  17 
June  22  to  Aug.  31 
June  21  to  Aug.  15 
June  23  to  Aug.  14 
June  29  to  Aug.  31 

Sept.  12  to  27 

June  25  to  Aug.  3  . 

40,555 
33,166 
34,722 
40,526 
37, 172 
2,667 
12,764 

As  the  stream  was  not  fished  to  any  extent  in  1886  and  1897,  the  average  for  the 
intervening  ten  years  would  be  about  41,700. 

KLAWAK  HATCHERY. 

Eealizing  the  value  of  Klawak  Stream  to  the  cannery,  and  the  importance  of  the 
natural  spawning  conditions  in  the  lake  and  its  feeders,  the  managers  determined  to 
try  to  improve  the  catch  by  operating  a  hatchery.  Accordingly,  in  May  and  June, 
1897,  a  hatchery,  with  a  dwelling  for  the  attendants,  was  erected  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  outlet,  close  to  thfe  lake  and  immediately  below  the  upper  rapids.  The  western 
end  of  the  lake  narrows  so  gradually  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  it  ends  and  the 
outlet  begins,  but  the  first  or  upper  rapids  seem  to  be  the  natural  line  of  demarcation. 
Uere  the  stream  is  from  150  to  200  feet  wide,  and  falls  and  tumbles  about  10  feet  in  a 
a  cataract,  immediately  below  which  the  hatchery  site  was  selected.  The  water  was 
conducted  in  a  wooden  trough  from  the  lake  above  the  rapids  to  the  building,  which 
was  built  from  the  bank  out  over  a  side  eddy  or  widening  of  the  main  stream,  so  that 
a  slight  current  flows  under  the  building. 

F.  C.  B.,  1898—8 
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The  hatchery  is  a  sabstantial  board  stmctiire,  50  feet  by  16  feet,  stripped  over  the 
joints  to  make  it  tight,  and  shingled  with  spruce  shingles.  It  is  lighted  with  five  win- 
dows fai'lng  the  timber  and  entered  by  a  door  at  either  end,  firom  which  a  platform  leads 
to  the  shore.  The  hatchery  fixtures  consist  of  d  troaghs,  16  feet  long  by  16  inches  wide, 
placed  in  pairs,  each  2  pairs  end-on,  so  that  there  are  2  sets  of  troughs  running  32  feet 
in  length,  broken  in  the  middle,  the  2  lower  pairs  in  each  set  being  4  inches  lower, 
allowing  that  much  fjadl  to  the  water  for  aeration. 

The  water  is  conducted  from  the  lake  above  the  rapids  in  a  V-shaped  trough  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  building  on  the  river  side,  and«  after  passing  through  a  large 
sluice  box  packed  as  a  filter  and  running  across  the  heads  of  the  hatchery  troughs,  is 
conducted  through  them.    These  troughs  are  made  of  planed  lumber  well  coated  with 

a^sphalt  varnish,  with 
sheet-iron  partiticHis 
also  coated  with  as- 
phalt.  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give 
sufficient  space  for 
handling  the  baskets 
and  to  p^mit  the  cir- 

eulating  water  to  pass 

under  the  partition  at 
the  head  and  ov^  the 
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PUn  of  Klawmk  Hatelieij. 

at  the  foot,  thus  j^ercolating  through  the  eggs:  that  is^  there  are  two  partitions 
separating  each  basket  compartment.  The  upper  partition  extends  to  the  bottom  of 
the  troogh  and  is  of  such  height  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  over  the  top.  The  lowo' 
one  is  of  such  height  as  not  to  permit  the  water  to  flow  over  it«  but  is  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  so  that  the  water  flows  under.  They  are  regular  Williamson 
troaghsw 

On  the  bottoms  of  the  troughs  are  small  sheet-iron  rests;,  vam^hed,  which  permit 
the  baskets  to  reist  upon  them  and  clear  the  bottom  by  about  1  inch.  The  troughs 
have  compartments  for  56  baskets^  The  latter  are  of  woven  wire«  7  parts  to  the  inch, 
and  are  24  inches  by  14  inches  by  5  inclies.  The  number  of  eggs  placed  in  each  basket 
here  is  aOt^OCMI,  giving  the  troughs  a  capacity  of  2,SOO.000l  As  the  passagewi^  are 
very  wide,  the  capacity  of  the  hatcheiy  could  very  easily  be  inereased  a  halt  making 
it  4^200.0001  The  waste  water  is  returned  to  the  stream  by  iron  pipes  at  the  foot  of 
the  trooghs.  The  hatchery  was  ready  for  work  Jviy  2S.  Early  in  July  the  first 
redfish  w^re  seen  in  the  lake,  and  on  July  25  fish  w^re  se«i  in  the  trap  at  the  month 
of  Half-mile  Creek.  On  August  1  a  ripe  Innale  was  captured  and  $tri|^pcd^  and  from 
that  dMj  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  numbers  until  S^ember  10.  when  they  were 
at  their  height  and  60  femalw  were  stripped.  The  last  stiif^ping  took  i^aee  September 
14.  Early  in  September  heavy  rains  set  in.  causing  the  highest  floods  known  at  the 
canimy.  and  washing  out  the  traps  so  that  no  fish  eoold  be  obtained  aftiMr  the  14th. 
It  is  believed  that  under  average  conditions  many  ripe  fish  coold  be  obtained  alter 
thatdatc^ 

The  males  first  arrived  in  considerable  nnmbos.  followed  dosdy  by  the  fonuJes. 
It  was  noticed  here,  as  in  Redfish  Brnj^  that  there  were  more  males  than  females.  The 
total  mmber  of  eggs  taken  duing  the  season  was  2»0ra,00H^  of  whidi  ramber  about 
SMijOM  were  hatched  and  the  fry  returned  to  the  lakei    There  were  abont  4^000  eggs 
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to  the  fish.  The  small  percentage  hatched  was  due  to  fungus,  inexperience  and  the  high 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  lake  being  factors.  Of  the  eggs  fertilized  on  August  1 
the  eye-spots  appeared  in  18  days,  and  a  few  were  hatching  out  September  13,  but 
died  immediately.  The  first  fish  to  survive  hatched  out  September  16  (47  days),  and 
the  first  were  planted  on  October  12.  A  short  season  of  very  warm  weather  raised 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  water  abnormally.  When  the  temperature  was  taken 
it  was  650,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  much  higher. 

After  the  first  set  of  eggs  had  been  in  the  trough  about  a  week  a  slime  or  fungus 
gathered  on  the  wirework  of  the  baskets,  the  eggs  sticking  together  and  dying.  At 
this  time  the  water  was  carried  to  the  distributing  trough  and  thence  through  the 
hatchery  troughs  direct  from  the  lake.  A  distributing  trough  for  one  set  of  baskets 
was  then  packed  for  a  filter  with  coarse  gravel  and  charcoal,  and  then  layer  by  layer 
with  finer  material  to  the  top,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  second  distributing 
trough  was  being  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  This  filter  relieved  the  slime  or 
fungus  somewhat,  but  did  not  stop  it  altogether. 

The  appliances  in  the  Klawak  hatchery  seem  all  very  good,  and  the  methods  are 
those  usually  adopted  at  standard  stations. 

The  eggs  for  the  hatchery  were  obtained  from  fish  taken  at  the  Ilalf  mile  Stream 
and  at  the  Three-mile  Stream,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake.  The  former  has  its 
source  in  two  small  lakes  and  empties  into  the  large  lake  by  a  short  delta  in  three 
arms.  It  is  accessible  to  fish  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  flows  over  a  fall  too  high  for 
fish  to  ascend.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  stream  was  much  swollen  by  the  heavy 
rains;  two  of  the  arms  were  about  30  feet  in  width,  and  the  third  25  feet,  with  an 
average  depth  of  18  inches.  Under  average  conditions  there  is  very  little  water  flow- 
ing in  any  but  the  middle  arm,  and  at  its  mouth  is  a  trap  of  stakes  bound  together, 
elliptical  in  form,  the  long  diameter  touching  the  banks  at  the  extremities.  On  the 
lake  side  it  is  arranged  in  two  places  with  circular  openings  having  stakes  pointed 
inward  and  converging  like  the  opening  in  a  rat  trap,  allowing  the  fish  to  enter,  but 
not  to  leave.  The  fish  entering  here  and  impounded  are  removed  by  a  dip  net  and, 
if  ripe,  they  are  stripped  at  once  and  the  eggs  fertilized;  if  not  ripe,  the  fish  are 
returned  to  the  lake.  The  fertilized  eggs  are  then  carried  by  boat  to  the  hatchery  and 
placed  in  the  hatchery  troughs. 

The  Three-mile  Stream  also  empties  through  a  delta,  but  is  much  larger  than  the 
Half-mile  Stream.  It  rises  in  the  mountains,  a  large  part  of  the  water  flowing  over  a 
high  cascade.  The  water  is  clear  and  pure,  and  of  an  even,  low  temperature  summer 
and  winter.  It  has  a  gravel  bottom  and  a  large  supply  of  fish.  The  redfish  spawn 
in  this  stream  for  a  long  distance,  and  the  hatchery  in  the  summer  of  1897  drew 
largely  upon  it  for  its  supply  of  eggs.  A  trap  similar  to  the  one  described  has  been 
placed  here. 

The  stream  at  the  head  of  the  lake  haR  not  been  thoroughly  tested,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  large  and  that  redfish  spawn  in  it  in  numbers.    It  flows  from  a  chain  of  lakes. 

All  these  streams  have  ideal  bottoms  for  nesting,  and  in  my  opinion  the  natural 
conditions  for  spawning  can  not  be  surpassed.  There  are  few,  if  any,  localities  in 
southeast  Alaska  so  well  adapted  for  a  hatchery  site.  If  the  Government  should 
ever  desire  to  establish  a  hatchery  in  this  region  it  is  believed  that  here  the  greatest 
success  could  be  obtained  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money.  Not  only  are  the 
natural  conditions  superior,  but  by  an  easy  trail  the  lake  is  only  2^  miles  distant  from 
Klawak,  which  has  a  monthly  mail. 
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8AB-KAB  AND  TICIKITT. 

Sar-Kar  ia  on  tho  western  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Shakbine  Straits,  above  the  village  of  Tuxecan,  and  about  40  miles  from  Klawak. 
The  stream  is  claimed  by  Mr,  Fred,  Brockman,  who  lives  here,  operates  a  small  saltery, 
and  sells  fish  fresh  to  Klawak  cannery.  The  price  varies,  but  about  4  cents  is  paid 
per  fish,  the  cannery  steamer  calling  for  them.  Mr.  Brockman  salts  a  few  hnmpback 
bellies  (300  halfbarrels  in  1897)  and  such  other  fish  as  are  not  called  for  by  the 
cannery  steamer.  The  average  nomber  of  fish  delivered  to  Klawak  from  this  stream  is 
16,000  redfish  and  9,300  echoes.    These  numbers  represent  the  capacity  of  the  stream. 

The  following  is  the  record  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained : 


V..,. 

lle.lfl»h. 

Cohoo». 

DatTB. 

KnniUar. 

1HW«. 

Nn™l«r. 

Saly  a  ioAag.aO '.'.'.'.'. 

JulrBWADg.lB 

Jiiw>a3toAng.3l-  — 

jSSSattoJni^M?::!: 

Julf  7taAng.3 

JrK|:|S;::: 

s 

ADg.Yto"8i!pt.6 

H.W8 

ffl,?.tS.V::: 

jQly«toAn5.S3... 

g.l»3 

JuljVltisi'trt^*.... 

Aug.21..Sept.2 

Aiig.lItoSepb.l.... 

18H ., 

B.M3 

Warm  Chuck  is  a  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuxecan,  and  some  years  fbruisbes  as 
many  as  8,000  redfish. 

Tok-Hehe  and  Ka-Hehe  are  other  small  streams  iu  the  same  locality,  from  which 
1,000  to  2,000  redfish  were  taken  some  years  ago. 

Eeke,  Sukkwau,  Kassook,  Klakas,  and  Hessa,  from  which  some  years  ago  fish 
were  obtained  for  the  Klawak  cannery,  have  been  described. 

The  cannery  steamer  with  a  fishing  crew  visits  the  smaller  streams  in  the  vicinity 
whei-e  no  regular  fisheries  are  established  and  makes  the  catch  by  means  of  drag 
seines.  Traps  have  been  tried  In  the  inlet  at  Klawak;  one  was  driven  in  1897  at 
an  expense  of  $2,000,  but  without  success  warranting  the  outlay.  Gill  nets  have  also 
been  tried,  but  with  very  little  snccess. 

REDFISH   BAY. 

Bedfish  Bay  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Barauoff  Island,  aboat  58  miles  south  of 
Sitka.  The  head  of  the  bay  opens  out  and  affords  good  anchorage  for  moderate- sized 
vessels,  and  at  its  extreme  end  is  the  cannery  of  the  BaranofT  Packing  Company. 
This  company  built  a  cannery  at  the  Eedoubt,  about  12  miles  below  Sitka,  in  1889, 
and  operated  it  that  year  and  in  1890.  It  was  then  moved  to  its  present  location  on 
Bedflsh  Bay,  making  the  first  pack  there  in  1891.  It  has  been  operated  every  year 
since  its  organization,  and  has  a  capacity  of  50C  cases  a  day. 

In  1896  and  1897  the  cannery  employed  17  natives  as  fishermen,  and  3  whites  and 
31  Chinese  in  the  cannery.  They  used  2  drag  seines,  125  fathoms  long,  valued  at 
jtl.SO  per  fathom.  One  steamer,  the  Wigwam,  of  24  net  tons,  with  a  crew  of  5,  and 
valued  at  110,000,  was  employed.  A  chartered  vensel  transported  the  oatfit  in  the 
spring  and  the  pack  in  the  fall.  Four  seine  boats  were  used,  valued  at  $75  each. 
The  cannery  is  valued  at  $12,000,  which  inclades  buildings  and  machinery. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  pack  for  1896  and  1897: 


Species. 


\     Redfish    

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 

Redfish 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 


June  22  to  Aug.  20, 1896. . . 
Aug.  15  to  Sept.  25, 1896. . . 
Julv  19  to  Aug.  31,1896... 
J  une  27  to  Aug.  28, 1897 . . , 
Aug.  2  to  Sept.  14, 1897... 
July  19  to  Sept.    1,1897.. 


No.  of 
fish. 


103, 541 
10,825 


Cases 
packe<l. 


No.  of  fish 
'  per  case. 


64,509 
8,351 


9,338 
2,157 
3,863 
4,058 
1,576 
8,436 


11 
5 

23 

11 
5 

23 


Though  the  average  number  of  fish  per  case  in  1897  is  given  the  same  as  for  1896, 
it  seems  much  higher  for  redfish,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  fish  from  Necker 
Bay,  which  run  as  high  as  30  to  the  case,  and  have  not  been  considered  in  the  average. 

The  Chinese  contract  was  at  44  cents  per  casej  the  fishermen  were  paid  $1.75 
per  day  and  board.  As  there  is  the  same  trouble  here  in  holding  the  native  labor 
throHghout  the  season,  $1.50  is  paid  and  the  remainder  reserved  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  when,  by  contracit,  it  is  forfeited  if  the  native  leaves  without  permission. 

The  cannery  is  small,  having  an  output  slightly  less  than  that  of  Klawak.  It  has 
no  regular  fishing  stations  and  purchases  fish  only  incidentally.  The  steamer  goes 
from  stream  to  stream  where  it  is  believed  that  fish  may  be  obtained,  and  when  loaded 
it  returns  to  the  cannery.  If  a  stream  is  found  having  a  good  run  of  fish,  a  seining 
gang  is  left  there.  The  streams  are  scattered  over  a  territory  fished  by  no  other 
cannery,  and  range  on  the  outer  coast  from  Cape  Ommaney  to  Cross  Sound  and  on 
both  sides  of  Chatham  Strait  from  Icy  Straits  to  Cape  Ommaney.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  fishing  routes  in  Alaska.  The  streams  all  lie  in  unsurveyed  districts,  and  as  a 
rule  are  small  and  uncertain.  A  stream  that  yields  4,000  to  5,000  redfish  one  year  may 
not  have  enough  the  next  to  feed  a  native  family.  A  stream  in  Chatham  Strait, 
fished  by  this  cannery,  was  projected  secretly  and  independently  one  year  with  great 
success  by  different  parties.  The  following  year  they  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
with  big  outfits,  neither  previously  knowing  the  other's  intentions,  and  where  there  had 
been  thousands  of  fish  the  year  before,  there  were  not  enough  to  salt  a  dozen  barrels. 

The  cannery  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  Redfish  Bay,  which  runs  north-northwest 
and  south-southeast.  The  mouth  of  the  home  stream  is  west  from  the  cannery  about 
300  yards. 

BEDFISH   BAY   STREAM. 

This  is  a  lake  outlet  and  flows  from  the  lake  in  a  general  east-southeast  direction 
over  a  rocky  bed,  with  considerable  velocity.  The  stream  is  about  half  a  mile  long, 
and  the  width  between  banks  is  50  feet,  though  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  did  not  flow 
more  than  8  inches  deep  at  a  point  where  it  was  20  feet  wide.  There  are  numerous 
low  falls  and  rapids,  but  none  which  prevent  redfish  or  cohoes  from  ascending,  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  humpbacks  or  dog  salmon  enter  the  lake.  From  appearances  the 
volume  of  discharge  varies  largely. 

The  lake  is  hour-glass-shaped,  and  has  a  greatest  length  of  1^  miles  in  a  north- 
andsouth  direction,  with  a  greatest  width  of  J  mile  at  the  southern  end.  Except  at 
the  outlet,  the  lake  is  hemmed  in  by  very  precipitous  mountains  from  800  to  1,500 
feet  high,  in  some  places  rising  nearly  vertically  600  or  800  feet.  On  approaching 
the  northern  end,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the  mountains  lie  a  short  distance  back, 
leaving  a  rising  wooded  shelf  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  except  on  the  eastern  side 
where  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  appears  in  a  narrow  canyon,  which  extends  back  about 
a  mile  and  ends  in  a  culdesac. 
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The  lake  is  fed  by  a  number  of  cascades,  several  of  them  very  beautiful.  There 
is  absolutely  no  stream  flowing  in  over  a  bed  in  which  fish  can  spawn.  The  cascades 
either  tumble  directly  into  the  lake  or  by  a  series  of  short  waterfalls.  At  the  head 
of  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side  are  the  several  dry,  bowldery  beds  of  a  torrent,  previ- 
ously alluded  to,  which  form  a  junction  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  and 
then  continue  as  one  bed,  except  where  the  stream  in  its  flood  has  met  some  obstruc- 
tion and  has  torn  its  way  through  by  several  channels,  carrying  everything  before  it. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  lake  a  considerable  flow  of  water  falls  over  a  log  jam 
into  a  pool,  where  it  is  swallowed  up.  Advancing  farther,  the  stream  increases  in 
volume  and  the  mountains  come  close  together,  until  the  bed  is  hemmed  in  by  a  nar- 
row gorge,  and  one  looks  up  vertically  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  In  one  place  there  is  a  sheer  fall  of  800  to  1,000 
feet.  About  a  mile  from  the  lake  the  gorge  ends,  and  the 
stream  falls  over  the  comparatively  low  gap  in  a  beautiful 
cascade  about  150  feet  high.  The  rise  from  the  lake  to  the 
cascade  is  about  1  to  10.  The  question  is,  What  becomes 
of  the  water!  On  examination  it  is  seen  that  huge  slides 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  are  not  infrequent,  and  that 
the  timber  bordering  the  bed  of  the  torrent  grows  upon  the 
detritus;  in  fact,  the  whole  shelf  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake  is  of  the  same  material — great  angular  blocks,  grading 
down  to  finer  material.  Great  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  piled  in  with  rocks  carried  down,  are  scattered  every- 
where; bowlders  piled  up  in  fantastic  shapes — all  show  the 
violence  of  the  torrent.  Trees  that  have  been  thrown  across 
the  stream  and  jammed  have  great  hollows  pounded  in  the 
upper  surfaces  by  the  rocks  as  they  are  swept  onward  by  the 
current.  This  shelf,  then,  consists  of  these  angular  blocks; 
they  are  not  waterworn,  and  there  is  no  large  amount  of  fine 
material.  This  formation  probably  extends  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  it  permits  the  water  to 
percolate  through  the  interstices  and  find  its  way  by  seepage 
into  the  lake.  When  the  stream  is  at  its  flood  the  volume  is 
too  great  to  sink  away,  and  it  flows  into  the  lake  as  a  torrent 
Sketch  of  Redfish  Bay  Lake,    over  what  was  a  dry  bed  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Under  such  conditions  the  redfish  must  spawn  in  the  lake,  and  the  cannery  foreman, 
who  winters  here,  states  that  he  has  frequently  observed  them  spawning  on  the  shelf  off 
the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  making  no  nests.  This  shelf  is  poorly  adapted  for  spawning- 
beds.  It  is  only  a  few  yards  wide  when  it  drops  off  into  deep  water,  and  is  composed 
of  rocky  material  that  could  not  be  used  for  nesting.  The  peculiar  conditions  that 
prevail  here  in  reference  to  these  spawning-grounds  are  exceedingly  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that  redfish  not  only  spawn  in  the  lake,  but  under  conditions  entirely  different 
from  those  usually  believed  to  be  necessary.  Yet  the  stream  can  be  relied  upon  for 
redfish,  and  a  large  number  are  taken  very  year  in  the  vicinity  of  its  mouth,  or  on  the 
fishing-ground;  the  average  catch  during  seven  years  was  34,903,  the  largest  num- 
ber, 69,553,  being  taken  in  1894.    At  the  point  selected  for  spawning-beds  the  salmon 


Casetit^ 
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are  ander  the  influeuce  of  the  water  seeping  throagh  tinder  tfae  dry  bed  of  the  torrent, 
which  is  probably  of  different  temperature  and  conditions  from  the  Jake  wat«r. 

At  th<4  head  of  tlie  lake,  on  the  western  side,  several  streamlets  discharge  from  a 
cascade  that  spreads  over  the  face  of  a  vertical  rock  a  few  hnndred  yards  back  from 
the  shore  line.  On  the  lake  shelf  at  this  point  the  cohoes  spawn,  and  if  the  streamlets 
are  swollen  they  work  their  way  into  the  months,  where  small  pools  are  formed.  The 
water  level  of  the  lake  varies  greatly,  and  when  the  cascades  freeze  the  lake  falls,  and, 
as  the  cohoes  spawn  so  high  up  on  the  lake  shelf,  their  eggs  are  exposed  and  lost.  To 
remedy  this  a  dam  was  constructed  in  1897  across  the  outlet  at  the  lake  end,  with  a 
central  opening  about  6  feet  wide.     After  the  &8h  are  all  up,  and  before  the  cascades 


Hatchery  at  GedHsh  Bay, 

freeze,  it  was  the  intention  to  close  the  opening  of  the  dam,  so  that  the  lake  may  be 
held  at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  eggs  covered. 

The  run  of  redfish  here  usually  extends  late  in  the  season.  During  the  time  of  our 
visit  (September  5  to  8)  some  of  them  taken  in  gill  nets  looked  as  if  they  were  just  in  from 
the  sea.  The  cannery  could  have  mode  large  hanls  at  this  time,  bat  care  has  been  taken 
not  to  overfish,  so  as  to  have  as  many  fish  as  possible  enter  the  lake.  The  foreman 
stated  that  in  1896  he  first  noticed  red  salmon  spawning  on  Kovember  3,  and  from 
that  time  they  were  seen  in  large  numbers  until  December  2;  after  that  date  only 
occasional  ones  until  Christmas,  and  after  that  none  were  seen.  The  cohoes,  though 
much  later  to  run,  commenced  spawning  October  3,  continuing  into  January. 

The  company  operating  the  cannery,  appreciating  the  value  of  the  borne  stream,  and 
desiring  to  increase  its  output,  built  a  hatchery  during  the  summer  of  1896,  and  finished 
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it  ill  time  for  experimental  work  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  hatchery  is  located  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  between  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  and  the  streamlets  flowing 
from  the  cascade,  and  near  the  latter.  It  consists  of  a  log  and  rough-board  building, 
20  by  30  feet,  shingle-roofed,  having  at  one  end  a  room  partitioned  off  for  the  super- 
intendent's quarters,  and  in  the  space  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  end,  a  boiler  and 
pump  were  installed  in  1897. 

There  are  eight  hatching-troughs,  each  16  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  11  inches 
deep,  made  of  unplaned  and  unpainted  boards,  1  inch  thick  and  12  inches  wide.  They 
are  arranged  in  three  pairs  and  one  agpinst  the  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  building^ 
leaving  four  passageways  between  them.  There  are  six  compartments  in  each  trough, 
30  inches  long,  separated  by  solid  wooden  partitions  6  inches  high,  joined  tightly  to  the 
bottom  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  only  over  the  top.  In  each  compartment  are  two 
J-inch  round  iron  rods,  fixed  transversely  ^-inch  from  the  bottom,  for  the  baskets  to 
rest  upon.    The  baskets  are  24  by  lOJ  by  6  inches,  and  hold  about  25,000  eggs. 

Water  from  the  cataract,  a  few  hundreds  yards  back  of  the  hatchery  buildings 
is  conducted  by  a  box  flume  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  hatchery  building  into  a 
transverse  distributing-trough,  from  which  it  passes  through  the  hatching-troughs, 
and  thence  by  a  waste-pipe  out  of  the  building.  The  arrangement  of  the  partitions 
allows  only  circulation  over  the  top.  There  was  no  record  kept  of  the  operations  in 
the  fall  of  1896.  About  one  week  after  they  had  commenced  to  gather  eggs,  and  had 
200,000  in  the  baskets,  unexpected  cold  weather  set  in  and  not  only  froze  the  flume 
solid,  but  froze  up  the  whole  cataract.  Being  without  water,  the  eggs  were  put  in  the 
lake  and  left  to  their  fate.  It  was  the  intention  for  1897,  in  the  event  of  a  freeze,  to 
pump  from  the  lake  and  use  a  filter.  The  water  from  the  cataract  is  about  8^  lower 
in  temperature  than  the  lake  water.  The  fish  are  taken  from  the  lake  in  seines,  and 
those  that  are  ripe  are  stripped,  while  the  rest  are  returned  to  the  lake. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  Eedfish  Bay  Stream  since  1890: 


Species. 

Year. 

Dates. 

Number. 

Species. 

Year. 

Dates. 

Number. 

Kedfisli . . 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do.... 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

July  18  to  Ang.  24  . 
July  9  to  Sept  26  . . 
Jnly  6toAag.6 ... 
July  14  to  Sept.  2  .. 
July  29  to  Aug.  12  . 

• 

24,367 
♦63.310 
48,000 
26,434 
69,553 

Redfish . . . 

Do 

Do 

Cohoes  ... 

Do 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1893 
1895 

June28toSept.  21- 
JuDel  to  Aug.  10 .. 
Jnnel  to  Aug.  10  .. 
Aug.  21 

40, 969 

15,000 

20,000 

303 

1,512 

Aug.  26  to  Sept.  21 . 

*  Includes  a  few  cohoes. 


VICINITY   OF   REDFISH  BAY,   ETC. 


Little  Whale  Bay,  about  20  miles  to  the  northward  of  Eedfish  Bay,  has  a  stream 
from  which  2,000  to  3,000  redfish  and  the  same  namber  of  cohoes  are  taken. 

Necker  Bay,  next  north  of  Whale  Bay,  has  a  stream  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  run  of  small  redfish.  The  average  number  of  fish  per  year  taken  from  this 
locality  by  the  cannery  during  the  past  nine  years  is  40,000;  the  largest  number  in 
any  one  year  was  105,572.  They  are  fully  matured,  I  am  told,  and  run  from  28  to  30 
to  the  case.  This  would  give  an  average  of  rather  less  than  2J  pounds  in  weight,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  every  year  the  fish  average  about  the  same  in  weight. 

The  Redoubt,  referred  to  under  the  cannery  history  as  the  first  location  of  this 
cannery,  has  a  short  outlet  to  a  large  lake  and  was  a  favorite  place  of  the  Russians  and 
the  principal  source  of  salmon  supply  for  the  Sitka  colony.  It  was  dammed  solidly 
for  years,  and  from  a  stream  out  of  which  many  thousand  salmon  were  formerly  taken 
each  year,  the  catch  has  dwindled  down  to  about  6,000. 
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Cape  Edward,  Smith,  Olsen,  and  O'Hara  bays  are  on  tbe  outside  of  Chichagof 
Island,  and  Surge  Bay  is  on  the  outside  of  Yakobi  Island.  All  are  unsurveyed  local- 
ities, from  which  a  few  redfish  are  taken  for  Redfish  Bay  cannery. 

Sitkoh  Bay,  Gut  Bay,  Falls  Creek,  Point  Ellis,  Kuiu  Bay,  Shipley  Bay,  and 
Point  Barrie  in  Chatham  Strait  are  localities  from  which  a  few  redfish  are  caught  for 
the  same  cannery.  All  these  streams  should  be  examined;  probably  none  of  them  are 
of  much  importance;  still  the  negative  evidence  may  be  of  value.  It  is  said  that 
formerly  many  of  these  streams  were  barricaded,  but  that  they  are  now  all  open. 

ASTORIA   AND   ALASKA   PACKING   COMPANY. 

A  cannery  was  built  by  this  company  in  1889,  in  Pavlof  Harbor,  Freshwater  Bay, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Chichagof  Island.  Messrs.  Sanborn  •&  Ellmore,  of  Astoria, 
were  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  It  made  a  pack  in  that  year,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1890  was  moved  to  the  South  Bay  of  Pillars  (Point  Ellis),  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Kuiu  Island,  packing  that  year  and  also  in  1891.  It  was  burned  in  May,  1892.  The 
cannery  was  located  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  streams  fished  for  this  cannery  were  the  following: 

The  home  stream,  known  usually  as  the  Point  Ellis  Stream,  at  the  head  of 
South  Bay  of  Pillars,  from  which  in  1891  the  cannery  obtained  35,000  redfish,  5,000 
cohoes,  and  100,000  humpbacks. 

Pillar  Bay  Stream  is  at  the  head  of  the  North  Bay  of  Pillars,  and  is  said  to  have 
furnished  the  cannery  in  1891  with  a  large  number  of  cohoes  and  humpbacks.  A 
small  saltery  is  now  located  here  and  operated  by  Mr.  Jack  Mantle. 

Near  the  head  of  Tebenkof,  or  Kou  Bay,  is  a  stream  usually  known  as  Kuiu 
Stream,  which  in  1891  furnished  the  cannery  with  a  large  number  of  redfish,  cohoes, 
and  humpbacks.  A  few  fish  were  also  taken  from  several  small  streams  on  Baranof 
Island,  and  from  Sitkoh  Bay  on  Chichagof  Island,  none  of  which  were  visited. 

Baranof  Island  has  a  number  of  streams  in  which  redfish  are  found,  but  except 
Redfish  Bay  and  Necker  Bay  they  are  said  to  be  unreliable,  and  at  best  carry  a  very 
limited  number.  This  is  also  true  of  Chichagof.  Frequent  inquiries  were  made  about 
Admiralty  Island,  but  only  two  redfish  streams  were  heard  of,  and  these  are  doubtful. 

This  country  has  all  been  prospected  over,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  streams  are 
fairly  well  known ;  but  a  farther  visit  to  all  these  localities  should  be  made,  so  that 
some  definite  knowledge  in  relation  to  them  may  be  on  record. 

KILLISNOO. 

Killisnoo  is  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Kenasnow  Island,  close  to  the  western 
shore  of  Admiralty  Island,  opposite  Peril  Straits,  and  about  3  miles  south  of  the 
entrance  to  Kootznahoo  Inlet.  It  is  a  regular  calling-place  for  the  steamers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.  It  has  a  post  oflSce,  store.  Government  school,  and 
a  Greek  chapel.  In  1890  the  regular  population  was  79.  The  works  of  the  Alaska 
Oil  and  Guano  Company,  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  are  located 
here.  The  business  of  the  company  is  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  herring  and  convert 
the  refuse  into  guano.    Incidentally  a  few  salmon  and  herring  are  salted. 

In  1880  Messrs.  Spuhn  &  Vanderbilt  came  to  Alaska,  operating  under  the  title  of 
the  Northwest  Trading  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stores  for  trade  with 
the  natives.    One  store  was  located  at  Killisnoo,  an  old  Hudson  Bay  Company  station. 
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As  herring  were  plentiful  in  the  inlet  at  Kootznahoo,  a  small  plant  was  installed 
in  1882  for  extrjurfiii^  oil,  Kimply  m  an  experimental  way,  and  as  it  proved  successful 
it  was  gnwlually  en  largest  until  its  present  capacity  is  said  to  be  1,800  barrels  of 
herring  in  twenty  four  hours,  or  350,000  gallons  of  oil,  1,500  tons  of  guano,  and  1,000 
half  barrels  of  salt  herring  for  the  season.  As  prices  are  now  low,  the  works  are  not 
run  to  their  full  capacity.  In  1884  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  guano  was 
installed  and  operated.  In  1888  the  Northwest  Trading  Company,  which  also  built 
the  Pyramid  Harbor  salmon  cannery  in  1883,  went  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  and 
the  present  company  was  organized. 

The  works  are  ([uite  extensive,  the  buildings  large,  machinery  excellent,  store- 
houses roomy,  wharves  (M>mmodious,  and  the  plant  similar  to  the  menhaden  oil  works 
on  the  eastern  coast.  The  commf)n  barrels  used  are  ma<le  on  the  place  by  machinery. 
The  steamer  Dolphin^  of  00  tons  net  register,  valued  at  $10,000,  with  a  crew  of 
18,  including  fishermen,  is  used  for  cruising  through  interior  waters  for  fish.  The 
steamers  Favorite  and  //owi«c  operate  in  the  inlet  with  scows,  using  3  purse  seines,  125 
to  150  fathoms  long,  12  fathoms  deep,  J-inch  stretched  mesh,  valued  at  $1,000  each, 
fully  rigged.  The  Favorite  is  42  tons  net,  and  is  valued  at  $5,000;  it  has  a  crew  of  16, 
including  fishermen,  viz,  0  wliites,  9  natives,  and  1  C/hinese  cook.    The  steamer  Louwe 

is  5  tons  net,  valued  at 
$3,000,  and  has  a  crew  of 
3.  Three  lighters,  worth 
$800  each,  and  8  seine 
boats,  valued  at  $125 
•.j-.i_' j-'j.'  i-hi  — •  — •  A'-L.'  .■_^'^'     1/  *  J     each,  besides   numerous 

skiffs,  etc.,  are  employed. 
This  year  a  trap  was 
driven  in  the  inlet,  but 
at  the  time  of  our  visit 
it  had  not  proved  satis- 
factory. In  and  about  the  factory  17  whites,  35  natives,  3  Chinese,  and  5  Japanese 
are  employed. 

The  white  fishermen  are  paid  $50  a  month,  and  board;  the  native  fishermen  get 
$1.50  a  day,  or  practically  $45  a  month,  for  they  are  paid  even  if  detained,  and  while 
board  is  not  stipulated  they  practically  get  it.  Laborers  generally  have  $1  a  day, 
but  about  10  of  them,  who  have  been  employed  a  long  time  and  are  faithful,  having 
the  more  difticult  work  to  do,  receive  $1.50  per  day.  Boys  are  paid  50  cents  a  day. 
A  good  native  fisherman  or  laborer  makes  about  $200  a  season.  All  wages  are  paid 
in  cash,  the  company  disbursing  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  to  the  natives  and  the  few 
white  men  who  make  Killisnoo  their  home. 

The  factory  is  ready  for  operation  from  July  1  to  December  31. 
A  barrel  of  herring  weighing  200  pounds  contains  from  700  to  800  fish.  The 
pri(50  of  pressed  oil  is  30  cents  a  gallon,  crude  oil  25  cents  a  gallon,  the  refuse  of  the 
pressed  oil  20  cents  a  gallon.  The  guano  brings  from  $25  to  $27  per  ton.  The  oil 
goes  largely  to  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  England,  and  is  used  for  tanning,  the 
inanufiu'.ture  of  soap,  and  adulterations.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  guano  is  sold 
in  Hawaii. 

During  the  si)awning  season  the  herring  are  very  poor  and  furnish  no  oil;  it  is 
not  until  June,  when  their  food  appears,  that  they  commence  to  fatten.     In  that 


KkotC'h  of  horriii^  trap  at  Koot/nahoo  Inlet. 
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month  one  barrel  of  herring  will  furnish  about  half  a  gallon  of  oil,  sometimes  less; 
from  this  time  the  oil  increases  until  the  early  part  of  September,  when  about  3J 
gallons  of  oil  are  obtained  from  one  barrel  of  fish.  It  then  decreases,  and  in  December 
a  barrel  of  fish  will  furnish  about  2  gallons  of  oil. 

One  hundred  barrels  of  herring  make  2J  tons  of  dry  fish-guano.  This  is  simply 
fish  refuse  dried  in  retorts  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  and  containing  8  to  10  per 
cent  of  moisture. 

In  189G  the  output  was  as  follows :  From  27,750  barrels  of  herring  there  were  made 
90,650  gallons  of  oil  and  550  tons  of  guano.  This  is  the  smallest  output  of  oil  since 
the  second  year  of  operation.  250  half-barrels  of  herring,  25  barrels  of  salmon,  and  150 
half-barrels  of  salmon  bellies  were  salted. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  oil  and  guano  works  were  running  to  their  full  capacity, 
and  the  statistics  for  1897  could  not  then  be  obtained.  Later  it  was  learned  that  the 
catch  for  1897  amounted  to  35,000  barrels  of  herring,  from  which  125,000  gallons  of 
oil  were  prepared,  valued  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  780  tons  of  fish  fertilizer  valued  at 
$27  per  ton,  and  950  half-barrels  of  salt  herring  valued  at  $3.50  per  half  barrel.  The 
season  was  poor,  owing  to  stormy  weather. 

The  herring  of  southeast  Alaska  are  small,  but  in  season  are  rich  in  oil  and  of 
delicious  flavor.  They  are  found  in  many  localities  running  in  immense  schools,  some 
years  in  smaller  numbers,  in  fact  almost  disappearing  where  formerly  they  were 
abundant,  and  appearing  in  localities  not  visited  before,  only  to  return  after  several 
years  to  their  former  feeding-grounds.  As  herring  are  food  for  other  fishes,  and  as  it 
is  said  of  these  fish  that  they  are  found  where  the  bait  is,  so  it  may  be  said  that  herring 
go  with  their  bait,  which  is  said  to  be  a  small  crustacean  occurring  in  some  places  in 
myriads. 

In  April  the  herring  come  to  the  shores  in  countless  numbers  to  spawn,  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  in  the  sea  grass,  rockweed,  and  on  the  bushes  hanging  in  the  water.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  plant  hemlock  twigs  at  the  low- water  mark,  where  they  become 
covered  with  spawn,  after  which  they  are  gathered  in  canoe  loads.  The  spawn  is 
heaped  upon  the  twigs,  to  which  it  adheres  in  grapelike  clusters,  which  are  sometimes 
called  ''Alaska  grapes,'' and  is  consumed  by  the  natives  in  large  quantities,  either 
fresh  or  dried,  and  cooked  as  occasion  demands,  and  for  winter  use.  Usually  it  is 
eaten  with  rancid  oil,  which  is  the  sauce  that  goes  with  all  their  delicacies,  even  with 
berries. 

For  many  years  the  inlet  at  Kootznahoo  has  been  the  favorite  resort  for  herring, 
though  lately  they  seem  less  abundant.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Kuiu  Island  and  at  times  many  are  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau. 
The  steamer  Dolphin  cruises  through  all  the  interior  waters  and  makes  a  catch  wherever 
herring  are  found.  Cetaceans,  halibut,  king  salmon,  and  other  fish  follow  the  schools 
and  consume  immense  numbers. 

The  Indians  use  the  herring  only  during  the  time  they  are  present  in  their  waters, 
curing  none  for  winter  food.  In  catching  them  for  their  own  use  a  long  stick  or  pole 
having  at  the  end,  and  for  some  distance  from  it,  a  large  number  of  sharp-pointed 
nails,  is  swept  through  the  water,  with  a  paddle-like  motion, like  a  rake,  impaling  the 
fish  on  the  nails.  At  the  end  of  the  movement  the  pole  is  brought  over  the  canoe, 
given  a  shake  which  detaches  the  fish,  and  then  thrust  into  the  water  again.  In  this 
manner  a  canoe  load  is  quickly  made. 
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The  following  is  the  oatput  of  the  <»>tnpany  since  its  first  operations  at  Killisnoo: 
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The  following  shows  the  output  of  salted  salmon  for  1897: 


Speclea. 

'ofltBb.  1  welgbiM 

Price  paid  for  flaU. 

Fradiicl.. 

Price  rec^iveil 

- 

KingMlm™... 
Redflab  

HumpLikV::: 

wlooo 

PoMOdi. 

^  IWew^Sbr""^' 
Scontaeaai 

l^Epsr.';::: 

(10. 5«  per  barrel. 
IB  per  bair  barrel 
tsJ^rb'tfWrrel 

75  halfliarrelB  o 

fbvilica.. 

200  balf-barrels  of  btUiea, . 

The  reil&sh  and  humpbacks  salted  here  are  purchased  from  Indians,  wlio  take 
them  witli  seines  in  tbe  small  streams  in  the  vicinity,  tlie  redtish  from  tlie  middle  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  humpbacks  from  July  15  to  August  15. 
The  king  salmon  and  cohoes  are  taken  entirely  by  trolling.  An  ordinary  salmon  hook, 
baited  with  fresh  herring  placed  lengthwise  over  the  hook,  is  used.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  near  tlie  schools  of  herring.  The  king  salmon  seem  to  follow  and  feed 
upon  them,  and  can  be  taken  at  all  times  when  the  herring  are  in,  but  they  are  more 
abundant  in  certain  months.  Id  April  and  May  they  are  i>lentifiil  eucmgh  for  Iot;al 
consumption.  Salting  is  commenced  in  June,  and  continued  througboat  July  and 
August,  or  until  the  herring  run  in  such  hirge  numbers  that  all  tbe  tbrce  must  be 
employed  in  making  guano  and  oil.  The  king  salmon,  however,  continue  abundant 
and  are  taken,  tboagb  in  diminishiDg  numbers,  nutil  January.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  capture  of  any  in  February,  but  several  have  been  caught  in  March,  and  they  can 
probably  be  taken  every  month  in  tbe  year ;  but  in  the  late  winter,  when  everything  ia 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  no  attempt  is  made  to  catch  lish  in  any  way.  All  king 
salmon  taken  here  are  in  prime  conditiou.  A  number  seen  on  September  20  appeared 
as  though  fresh  from  the  sea.  The  spawn  was  not  advanced  toward  riiiening,  and  the 
stomachs  were  full  of  herring.  It  is  said  that  on  the  herring  ground  on  the  northern 
side  of  Kuiu  Island,  when  the  steamer  is  lying  to,  waiting  for  the  fish  to  school, 
king  salmon  are  captured  at  times  in  considerable  numbers  on  an  ordinary  hand  line 
baited  with  heiring.  In  October,  from  tbe  wharf  at  Killisnoo,  king  salmon  from  10 
to  12  inches  long  are  frequently  taken  with  hand  lines  (without  sinkers)  baited  with 
herring.  In  Florence  Bay,  inside  of  Point  Hayes,  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  Indians 
take  large  numbers  of  small  king  salmon  on  band  lines  during  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Cohoes  are  also  taken  on  trolls,  but  tbe  season  is  short,  usually  from  July  15  and 
throughout  August. 

Codfish  are  fonnd  iu  the  vicinity  of  Killisnoo,  but  not  in  paying  numbers.  The 
company  has  sometimes  salted  50  barrels  a  year,  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to  the 
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15tli  of  August.  Several  years  ago  preparations  were  made  to  take  codfish  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  veuture  was  unprofitable.  It  is  believed  that  with  a  large  equipment, 
and  fishing  over  a  wide  area,  50  tons  might  be  taken  in  a  season. 

Only  very  general  information  could  be  obtained  at  Killisnoo  in  reference  to  the 
salmon  streams  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  investigation  of  the  localities  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  their  importance. 

BABTLETT   BAY. 

This  is  an  arm  of  Glacier  Bay,  on  Icy  Straits.  In  1890  a  cannery  was  built  on  the 
bay  by  the  Bartlett  Bay  Packing  Company,  and  operated  by  Williams,  Brown  &  Co., 
of  San  Francisco.  A  saltery  was  conducted  here  prior  to  that  date,  and  in  1889  a 
pack  of  4,300  cases  was  made  in  a  crude  way.  Cans  were  carried  to  the  locality, 
cookers  improvised,  and  the  pack  was  made  by  hand.  In  1890  the  cannery  was  built, 
and  a  pack  made  that  and  the  following  year,  but  none  subsequently.  The  cannery 
entered  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  of  1892,  and  was  one  of  the  can- 
neries of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  1893.  In  1894  it  was  dismantled,  the 
buildings  were  pulled  down,  and  the  place  abandoned. 

CHILKAT. 

A  long  narrow  peninsula  projects  into  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  forming  two  bays 
or  inlets.  The  eastern  one,  called  Chilkoot  Inlet,  again  divides,  the  western  arm 
receiving  Chilkoot  Kiver;  the  eastern  arm  continues  about  10  miles  farther  to  the 
northward  under  the  name  of  Taiya  Inlet,  and  has  at  its  head  the  villages  of  Dyea  and 
Skagway.  The  western  arm,  or  bay,  of  Lynn  Canal,  called  Chilkat  Inlet,  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Chilkat  about  9  miles  from  Seduction  Point  (the  end  of  the  peninsula). 

In  1880,  when  it  appeared  that  the  salmon  of  the  Columbia  were  becoming  scarcer, 
with  no  adequate  steins  to  restock  the  river,  Mr.  M.  J.  Kinney,  then  and  now  one  of 
the  large  packers  on  the  Columbia,  started  inquiries  elsewhere  with  reference  to  future 
business.  In  1882  he  had  the  Chilkat  territory  prospected  for  fish,  built  a  hut  at 
Pyramid  Harbor,  and  in  1883  he  erected  a  cannery,  under  the  name  of  the  Chilkat 
Packing  Company,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet,  about  a  mile  below  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  cannery  of  the  Chilkat  Canning  Company.  A  pack  was  made  that 
year.  The  cannery  changed  hands  several  times,  and  finally  was  burned  in  1892,  and 
not  rebuilt.  The  site  is  now  owned  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  The  cannery 
packed  every  year  from  1883  to  1891,  both  inclusive,  except  in  1888,  when  it  was  closed. 

A  cannery  known  as  the  Chilkat  Canning  Company  was  built  in  1889  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Murray  and  David  Morgan  at  Chilkat  Village,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  inlet, 
and  inside  of  Pyramid  Island.  It  was  operated  from  1889  to  1893,  and  then  sold  to 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  closed.  It  has  not  been  operated  since  1893,  but 
is  held  as  a  reserve  by  the  association.    It  has  a  capacity  of  about  800  cases  a  day. 

PYRAMID   HABBOB. 

Pyramid  Harbor  is  on  the  western  side  of  Chilkat  Inlet,  IJ  miles  south  of  Pyra- 
mid Island,  and  consists  of  a  small  cove  in  which  two  or  three  vessels  may  find 
anchorage.  The  cannery  of  the  Pyramid  Harbor  Packing  Company  is  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  cove.  It  was  built  in  1883  by  the  Northwest  Trading  Company,  at 
the  time  that  company  was  established  at  Killisnoo,  and  operated  in  1883  and  1884. 
It  was  idle  in  1885,  and  in  1888  was  sold  to  D.  L.  Beck  &  Sons,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
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operated  by  that  firm.  In  the  spring  of  1889  it  was  bamed,  bat  was  rebuilt  at  once 
and  a  pack  was  made  that  year.  In  1892  the  cannery  was  a  member  of  the  Alaska 
Packing  Association,  operated  that  year,  and  in  1893  it  joined  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged,  utilizing  some  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Bartlett  Bay  cannery.  It  is  the  only  cannery  that  has  made  a  pack  in  this  vicinity 
since  1893.    It  has  a  capacity  of  1,600  cases  a  day. 

In  1896  14  whites  and  87  Chinese  were  employed  in  the  cannery.  The  company 
employed  60  white  fishermen,  and  received  fish  from  about  200  natives.  The  cannery 
fishermen  used  12  gill  nets,  each  200  fathoms  long  by  16  feet  deep,  8J-inch  mesh, 
valued  at  65  cents  per  fathom,  for  king  salmon,  and  46  gill  nets,  each  300  fathoms 
long  by  10  feet  deep,  OJ-inch  mesh,  valued  at  65  cents  per  fathom,  for  redfish.  The 
steamer  Ulsie,  of  38  tons,  with  a  crew  of  5,  and  valued  at  $16,000,  and  the  steamer 
Lillian^  of  20  tons,  with  a  crew  of  4,  valued  at  $8,800,  were  employed.  The  chartered 
ship  Invincible^  of  1,394  net  tons,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen,  was  used  for  transporting. 
Four  lighters  valued  at  $50  each,  48  Columbia  river  boats  valued  at  $200  each,  and 
several  skiffs  were  also  used. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  1896  and  1897,  so  far  as  obtainable: 


Species. 

1896. 

1897. 

Cases 
packed. 

Average 
namber 
per  case. 

Dates. 

No.  of 
fish. 

Cases 
packed. 

Average 
number 
per  case. 

Dates. 

Bedftsh 

44,044 

612 

2,800 

10.3 
7.5 
3.1 

June  25  to  Sept.  12 

Aug.  28  to  Sept.  12 

May  25  to  Jane  25 

321, 517 
11, 123 
14,796 

31,241 
1,488 
4,727 

10.3 
7.5 
3.1 

June  25  to  Sept.  J 3 
Aug.  29  to  Sept.  13 
May  28  to  June  28 

Coboen 

King  nalmon 

In  1897  the  same  equipment  was  used.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  same 
number  of  white  fishermen  was  employed,  and  the  fish  were  received  from  about  300 
natives.  After  the  gold  excitement  reached  Pyramid  Harbor  many  white  fishermen 
left  for  the  Klondike  and  many  Indians  left  to  freight  across  the  passes. 

The  Chinese  contract  price  was  40  cents  per  case.  The  fish  obtained  for  this 
cannery,  as  well  as  for  those  others  that  had  previously  operated  here,  all  came  from 
the  Taku,  Chilkat,  and  Chilkoot  rivers. 


TAKU  BrVEE. 

The  Taku  Eiver  is  one  of  the  largest  of  southeast  Alaska,  and  empties  into  the 
inlet  of  the  same  name  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Juneau.  King  salmon,  redfish, 
and  cohoes  run  in  the  river,  but  on  account  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
ice  in  the  inlet,  which  is  discharged  cx)nstantly  from  the  adjacent  glacier,  fishing 
can  not  be  carried  on  profitably.  The  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  for  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  It  has  a  strong  current  and  many  tributaries,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  be  lake  outlets.  As  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  river  (usually  about 
May  25)  the  fishing  for  king  salmon  commences,  and  all  that  are  packed  at  Pyramid 
Harbor  are  taken  in  the  Taku,  except  a  few  stragglers  that  appear  around  the  Ghilkat 
very  early  in  the  season,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  run.  The  cannery  usually 
expects  to  pack  about  3,500  cases.  These  fish  are  all  taken  with  drifting  gill  nets  by 
white  fishing  crews.  About  15  per  o^nt  of  the  king  salmon  are  white-meated.  The 
largest  ever  taken  weighed  78  pounds.    No  other  species  are  fished  for  in  the  Taku. 
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As  soon  as  the  redfisb  commence  to  run  (usually  about  June  25),  the  king-salmon 
fishing  ceases  and  the  gear  for  redfish  is  put  out,  not  because  the  king  salmon  stop 
running  at  that  time,  but  because  the  redfish  are  more  profitable. 

CHILKAT  BIVER. 

The  Chilkat  River  comes  after  the  Stikine,  Taku,  and  Unuk  in  size.  It  empties 
into  the  head  of  Chilkat  Inlet  over  the  extensive  McOlellan  Flats.  Canoes  go  some 
distance  above  Klukwan,  the  largest  and  principal  Chilkat  village.  The  Chilkat, 
while  draining  an  extensive  glacial  region,  has  no  tide- water  glaciers  around  its 
mouth,  and  therefore  is  not  obstructed  by  ice  during  the  summer.  The  lower  river 
valley  is  large  and  wide,  but  the  water  at  ordinary  stages  is  confined  to  a  few 
channels,  which  flow  around  sand  banks  and  marshy  and  wooded  islands.  The  river 
proi)er  has  its  source  in  the  high  ranges  to  the  northwestward,  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Alsek.  At  Klukwan,  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  Chilkat  receives  as 
a  tributary  the  water  of  the  Tsirku,  an  outlet  to  Chilkat  Lake.  The  lake  is  5  miles 
long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  1  mile.  Its  feeders  are  said  to  be  spawning-beds  for 
large  numbers  of  redfish. 

Most  of  the  redfish  are  taken  by  the  cannery  fishermen  with  drift  gill  nets. 
Columbia  river  boats  are  used,  each  manned  by  two  white  men,  or  one  white  man  and 
one  native.  The  fishing  is  carried  on  in  Chilkat  Inlet  between  Glacier  Point  and 
McClellan  Flats,  a  range  of  about  7  miles.  The  average  catch  for  the  season  by  the 
cannery  fishermen  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  300,000  redfish.  The  fish- 
ermen receive  $100  for  working  the  ship  to  Alaska  and  return  to  San  Francisco,  and 
3  cents  is  paid  the  boat  outfit  for  each  king  salmon,  redfish,  or  coho  taken;  the  men 
are  boarded  by  the  cannery.  The  cannery,  besides  obtaining  fish  from  this  source 
under  its  own  supervision,  purchases  fish  from  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Indians. 

The  Indians  fish  from  canoes  moored  to  posts,  or  from  platforms  built  over  the 
streams.  They  use  a  large  gaff  (common  among  all  Alaska  Indians),  consisting  of 
an  unbarbed  hook  about  4  inches  across  the  bend,  secured  to  a  pole  10  or  12  feet  long. 
Thih  is  thrust  into  the  water,  and  when  the  Indian  feels  or  sees  a  fish,  he  impales  it 
and  drags  it  ashore.  When  fish  are  plentiful  the  hook  is  simply  dragged  through 
the  water.    A  large  number  of  the  fish  from  the  Chilkoot  are  taken  in  this  way. 

OHILKOOT  BIVEB. 

Chilkoot  Biver  empties  into  the  iiead  of  Chilkoot  Inlet  and  is  the  outlet  of 
Chilkoot  Lake.  It  is  about  IJ  miles  long  in  a  general  northwest-and-southeast 
direction,  and  is  one  of  the  smaller  streams  of  Alaska,  but  has  a  large  run  of  redfish. 
The  lake  is  about  2^  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  and  is  fed  by  glacial  streams.  More 
redfish  are  taken  at  Chilkoot  than  at  Chilkat,  as  the  fish  are  confined  to  a  single  broad 
channel  and  are  more  easily  captured.  The  Chilkoot  may  be  classed  with  streams 
like  Hetta,  Karta  Bay,  and  Kaha  Bay.  In  1896  the  run  of  fish  in  this  stream  was  so 
large  that  the  cannery  was  obliged  to  limit  the  number  purchased  of  each  Indian 
fisherman  to  100  per  day. 

The  Chilkoot  Indians  supplied  the  Pyramid  Harbor  Cannery  in  1894  with  62,284 
redfish;  in  1895  with  68,000;  in  1896  with  159,000;  and  in  1897  with  48,000.  The 
Chilkat  Indians  furnished  30,872  in  1897,  this  being  the  first  year  since  1893  that  they 
supplied  any  fish.     Four  years  ago  they  demanded  10  cents  a  fish,  and  as  the  cannery 
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refused  to  pay  this  amount,  the  Indians  declined  to  furnish  any  fish.  In  1897  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  the  cannery  steamer  calling  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chilkoot  and 
paying  6  cents  a  fish.    The  Chilkats  deliver  at  the  cannery  and  receive  8  cents  a  fish. 

The  small  number  taken  in  1897  is  due  to  the  Klondike  excitement.  Most  of  the 
Indians  stopped  fishing  and  went  to  Dyea  and  Skagway  to  freight  over  the  passes. 
About  half  of  the  white  fishermen  also  left  for  the  gold  fields. 

From  the  large  number  of  redfish  taken  in  Ohilkat  Inlet  it  is  probable  that  the 
river  is  a  very  prolific  redfish  stream,  but  it  is  so  broken  in  its  course  that  fishing  is 
very  difficult.  The  earliest  fish  are  a  few  king  salmon,  followed,  the  latter  part  of 
June,  by  the  redfish,  which  continue  running  until  late  in  September,  when  the  dog 
salmon  come  in  so  thick  and  the  redfish  decrease  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  barely 
profitable  to  take  them.  The  humpbacks  also  run  in  large  numbers  in  September. 
The  Chilkat  redfish  are  regarded  by  packers  as  the  choicest  in  Alaska. 

The  run  in  the  Chilkoot  begins  a  little  later  than  in  the  Ohilkat.  The  redfish  in 
both  streams  are  about  the  same  average  weight  and  size,  but  fishermen  claim  that 
they  can  recognize  a  difference  in  shape,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  Chilkoot  fish  is  very 
rarely  found  on  the  Chilkat  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  vice  versa. 

Seines  have  been  tried  unsuccessfully,  probably  because  there  are  no  good 
seining  beaches. 

A  sturgeon  was  taken  in  the  Taku  in  1896  weighing  12  pounds,  and  one  in  the 
Chilkat  the  same  year  of  similar  weight.  iNTo  steelheads  have  been  noticed,  but  Dolly 
Varden  trout  are  numerous  during  the  season. 

It  was  learned  from  white  people  in  the  vicinity  that  the  Indians  also  use  nets  in 
both  rivers,  blocking  all  the  channels  and  entering  streams,  in  all  directions,  to  make 
the  catch,  and  that  they  fish  on  the  spawning- grounds.  It  was  also  reported  that  not 
only  is  Lake  Chilkoot  fished,  but  the  spawning  stream  as  well,  and  that  traps  have 
been  placed  in  the  lake  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert.  The  gill-net  fishermen  are 
reported  not  to  observe  the  weekly  close  season. 

With  the  Chilkat  region  the  examinations  conducted  in  1897  by  the  Albatross  in 
southeast  Alaska  were  finished.  They  include  all  the  canneries  and  a  number  of  the 
fisheries,  but  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  streams  to  be  examined  in  the  future. 
There  are  said  to  be  redfish  streams  entering  Swanson  Harbor,  Bartlett,  Dundas,  and 
Taylor  bays^  Idaho  Inlet,  and  Port  Althorp.  Probably  none  of  these  streams  contain 
many  redfish,  otherwise  the  cannery  at  Bartlett  Bay  would  not  have  been  abandoned. 
At  Port  Althorp  there  was  a  saltery  operated  by  Ford  &  Stokes,  now  said  to  be 
abandoned.  At  the  southern  entrance  to  Cross  Sound  is  Yakobi  Island,  separated 
from  Chichagof  Island  by  Lisianski  Strait.  Surge  Bay  makes  in  to  Yakobi  Island 
on  the  western  shore,  and  has  a  stream  fished  some  years  by  the  Hedfish  Bay  cannery, 
from  which  as  many  as  16,000  redfish  have  been  taken.  South  of  Point  Urey  is  a 
large  sound  or  strait,  with  numerous  arms,  bordered  by  islands,  rocks,  and  reefs,  on 
the  ocean  side  of  Chichagof  Island.  On  this  sound  are  Stranger  Eiver,  O'Hara  Bay, 
Olsen  Bay,  and  Smith  Bay,  having  redfish  and  cobo  streams,  and  fished  at  times  by 
the  Kedfish  Bay  cannery. 
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PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND    AND    COPPER    RIVER    REGION. 

After  leaving  Cbilkat  there  are  no  camieries  until  Prince  William  Sound  is  reached^ 
or,  as  the  locality  is  sometimes  called,  the  Copper  River  Deltji.  As  plenty  of  capiUil  is 
ready  to  be  placed  in  canneries,  this  long  stretch  has  i)robably  been  well  investigati'd. 
The  absence  of  canneries  would  seem  to  imply  the  absence  of  fish,  but  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  region  probably  accounts  for  the  slight  development  of  its  fishery  resources. 

The  district  has  contributed  0.6  per  cent  of  the  cannery  output  of  Alaska  since 
1889.     Its  share  in  1897  was  5.7  per  cent. 

The  Albatross  called  at  Yakutat  to  make  inquiries  relating  to  the  fisheries,  but 
little  information  could  be  obtained.  This  village  contains  about  300  Indian  inhabitants, 
and  lies  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the  great  Fairweather  Range  and  the  St.  Elias  Alps. 
The  Indians  obtain  all  their  fish  supply  here,  from  a  few  small  streams  in  the  vicinity. 
They  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  abundance  of  fish,  but  without  any  conception  as 
to  the  numbers  necessary  for  commercial  purposes.  There  are  several  glacial  streams 
emptying  into  Yakutat  Bay,  and  all  are  said  to  carry  king  salmon.  The  fisheries  are, 
however,  entirely  undeveloped,  and  it  would  take  at  least  a  season's  work  to  make 
even  a  partial  examination  of  the  waters. 

About  GO  miles  east  of  Yakutat  the  Alsek  River  empties  through  a  delta  into 
Dry  Bay.  According  to  the  Indians,  this  river  carries  a  large  number  of  king  salmon, 
redfish,  and  cohoes.  Between  the  Alsek  and  Yakutat  four  smaller  rivers  empty  into 
lagoons  or  inside  channel-ways  which  communicate  with  the  sea  through  shallow 
channels,  and  all  are  said  to  contain  many  salmon  in  season.  It  is  said  that  a  canoe 
can  be  carried  thn)ugh  these  inside  channels  from  Yakutat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alsek, 
but  there  is  no  entrance  seaward  for  a  vessel.  The  combined  catch  of  these  rivers 
would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  supply  a  cannery,  but  their  inaccessibility  is  an  obstacle 
to  success. 

Little  is  known  of  the  fishing  resources  from  Yakutat  to  Cape  Suckling.  Several 
streams  flow  into  the  sea  along  this  line  of  coast,  but  they  are  probably  inaccessible. 
In  1889,  when  twenty  additional  canneries  were  built  in  Alaska,  four  were  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Copper  River  Delta,  but  only  two  are  now  in  operation. 

LITTLE   KAYAK   ISLAND. 

In  1889  a  company  known  as  the  Central  Alaska  Company  built  a  cannery  on 
Wingham  or  Little  Kayak  Island  (also  known  as  Mitchell  Island),  about  15  miles  west 
from  Cape  Suckling.  The  cannery  made  a  pack  of  1,600  cases  that  year,  and  the 
following  spring  it  was  moved  to  Thin  Point,  on  the  southern  side  of  Alaska  Penin- 
sula. It  operated  during  1890  and  1891,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  Alaska  Packing 
Association  of  1892  and  closed,  and  in  1893  it  joined  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association, 
but  was  no  longer  operated.  In  1895  the  available  machinery  was  moved  to  Koggiung, 
on  the  Kvichak  River,  in  Bering  Sea,  and  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  plant  of  the  Point 
Roberts  Packing  Company. 

The  Peninsula  Trading  and  Fishing  Company  built  a  cannery  on  Little  Kayak 
Island  in  1889  and  packed  2,540  cases  that  year,  and  14,200  cases  in  1890.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  and  spring  of  1891  it  was  moved  to  one  of  the  sloughs  of  the  Copper 
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Biver  Delta,  knowu  as  Coqueiibena,  and  operated  under  its  former  name,  making  a 
pack  in  1891.  It  joined  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  in  1892  and  was  closed,  but 
for  some  reason  it  did  not  join  the  Alaska  Packers^  Association  of  1893.  Since  1893 
it  has  been  operated  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company.  A  change  in  the 
channel  of  the  slough  has  made  it  difficult  of  access,  and  the  cannery  was  closed  in 
1897.  The  machinery  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  said  that  such  as  is  available  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  cannery  built  in  1897  at  Kenai,  Cook  Inlet.  It  had  a  capacity 
of  about  1,200  cases  a  day. 

The  Peninsula  Trading  and  Fishing  Company  employed  40  white  fishermen, 
20  white  cannery-hands,  and  60  Chinese  in  1896.  Ten  gill  nets  were  used,  each  100 
fathoms  long  by  24  meshes  deep,  for  king  salmon,  and  20  gill  nets,  each  200  fathoms 
long  by  30  meshes  deep,  for  redfish — all  valued  at  $1  per  fathom.  The  vessels 
employed  by  the  company  were  the  stern-wheel  steamer  Thlinket,  of  30  tons,  with  a 
crew  of  5,  and  valued  at  $10,000,  and  the  launch  Beaver^  of  5  tons,  with  a  crew  of  3, 
and  valued  at  $4,000.  The  ship  America^  attached  to  the  Orca  cannery,  was  used  in 
transportation.  Two  lighters,  valued  at  $200  each,  and  20  Columbia  Biver  boats,' 
valued  at  $200  each,  were  also  operated. 

The  pack  of  1896  was  20,558  cases  of  redfish,  10  to  the  case,  from  May  20  to  July 
25,  and  114  cases  of  king  salmon,  2.5  to  the  case,  from  May  20  to  June  1. 

ODIAK. 

In  1889  Messrs.  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  built  a  cannery  under  the 
title  of  Pacific  Packing  Company,  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Prince  William 
Sound,  on  the  mainland  east  of  Hawkins  Island  and  on  the  northern  side  of  a  mud 
slough  separated  from  Lake  Eyak  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  now  called  Odiak.  This  cannery  has  been  operated  every  year 
since  except  1892,  when  it  joined  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  and  was  closed.  In 
1893  it  entered  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  and  is  now  operated  by  that  organi- 
zation.   It  has  a  capacity  of  about  1,500  cases  a  day. 

In  1897  the  Pacific  Packing  Company  employed  64  whites  as  fishermen,  and  7 
whites  and  66  Chinese  in  the  cannery.  The  nets  used  comprised  32  sets  of  gill  nets, 
450  fathoms  per  set,  worth  $1  per  fathom — 9^-inch  mesh  for  king  salmon,  6^-inch  mesh 
for  cohoes,  and  6^ -inch  for  redfish.  The  vessels  and  boats  employed  were  the  screw 
steamer  Pacific^  32  tons,  crew  6,  valued  at  $14,000;  the  stem-wheel  steamer  S.  B. 
Mathews  J  165  tons,  crew  6,  valued  at  $14,000;  the  stern- wheel  steamer  Susannahy  18 
tons,  crew  6,  valued  at  $9,000;  one  lighter  worth  $250;  32  Columbia  Biver  boats 
worth  $200  each,  and  2  seine  boats  valued  at  $100  each.  The  ship  Centennial,  1,139 
tons  register,  worth  $20,000,  served  as  a  transport,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen. 

The  1896  statistics  for  equipment^  were  practically  the  same  as  for  1897,  except 
that  the  chartered  bark  Qatherer^  1,377  tons,  was  used  as  a  transport. 

The  following  gives  the  statistics  of  the  output  of  the  Pacific  Packing  Company 
for  1896  and  1897: 


1890. 

1897. 

Species. 

Total 
namber 
offish. 

Dates. 

^^^i^^ 

Total 
unmber 
offish. 

Dates. 

Cases 
packed. 

13, 315 

No.  of 

fish  per 

case. 

Redfish 

Cohoes 

282,138 
1,953 

May  10  to  Aug.  30 

Auk.  9  to  27 

29,500           9.6 

217  ,        9. 
9,910         22. 
216           3.8 

170, 116 

May  6  to  Aug.  10. . . . 

12.7 

Humpbacks  .. 
King  salmoD . . 

217, 120 
817 

July  8  to  Aug.  24 

May  6  to  Jane  14 

239,430 
995 

July  5  to  Aujc.  8 

May  6  to  June  13. . . . 

9,784 
202 

24.5 
4.8 
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The  difference  in  the  average  number  of  fish  to  the  case  for  the  two  years  is  due 
to  waste.  The  number  of  fish  received  is  the  cantery  count,  and  in  the  case  of  red- 
fish,  in  1897,  a  large  number  was  rejected,  and  probably  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  humpbacks  in  1896.  When  the  pack  of  a  species  is  small,  the  number  consumed 
by  the  cannery-hands  and  salted,  though  counted  as  part  of  the  catch,  makes  a  large 
difference  in  the  number  to  the  case. 


OBOA. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company  in  1889  built  a  cannery  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  same  mud  slough  on  which  the  Pacific  Packing  Company  located  at  Odiak, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  latter  company's  establishment.  In  the  spring  of  1895  it 
was  moved  to  a  more  salubrious  site  on  the  mainland,  now  known  as  Orca,  east-south- 
east from  the  northern  point  of  Hawkins  Island,  and  about  4  miles  north  of  its  former 
location.  This  cannery  has  been  operated  every  year  except  1892,  when  it  entered 
the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  and  was  closed.  It  did  not  join  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  1893.  It  has  a  capacity  of  about  1,500  cases  a  day. 
In  1896,  60  white  fishermen  were  employed,  and  25  whites  and  65  Chinese  in  the  can- 
nery. The  Chinese  contract  was  42  cents  per  case,  and  in  addition  the  tester  received 
$40  a  month  and  the  boss  $50  a  month.  Thirty  sets  of  gill  nets  were  used,  350  fathoms 
to  the  set,  valued  at  $1  per  fathom  j  mesh,  9^-inch  for  king  salmon,  6^-inch  for  colioes, 
and  64-inch  for  redfish.  Three  seines,  each  150  fathoms  long,  valued  at  $1  per  fathom, 
were  also  used. 

The  company,  in  1897,  employed  86  white  fishermen  and  17  whites  (including 
a  doctor),  6  natives,  and  81  Chinese  in  the  cannery.  The  fishermen  used  43  sets  of 
gill  nets,  450  fathoms  per  set,  9^-inch  mesh  for  king  salmon,  6^-inch  for  echoes,  and 
6J-inch  for  redfish,  all  valued  at  $1  per  fathom. 

Three  steamers  were  employed  in  1897,  the  Wolcottj  199  tons  net,  crew  9,  value 
$25,000;  and  the  Wildcat  and  Thlinketj  both  stern-wheel,  50  tons  each,  crew  5  each, 
and  valued  at  $10,000  each.  The  ship  Americaj  1,909  net  tons,  with  a  crew  of  fisher- 
men, was  chartered.  Two  lighters  valued  at  $250  each,  43  Columbia  River  boats  at 
$200  each,  and  3  seine  boats  at  $100  each  were  also  used.  The  equipment  statistics 
were  about  the  same  in  1896  as  for  1897,  but  only  30  Columbia  River  boats  were  used 
in  1896  instead  of  43,  and  the  steamer  Thlinket  was  used  by  the  Peninsula  Trading 
and  Fishing  Company,  and  the  Wolcott  had  not  been  purchased. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  pack  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling 
Company  at  Orca  for  1896  and  1897 : 


SpecieB. 


Redfish 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks . . 


1896. 


No.  of 

fish. 


Dates. 


222,157 
29,909 
91,060 


May  15  to  July  31 . . 
Aug.  13  to  Sept.  14. 
July9to26 


No.  of 

cases 

packed. 


23,  U5 
4,021 
4,855 


No.  of 

fish  per 

caae. 


9.5 

7.5 

18.7 


1897. 


No.  of 
fish. 


201, 371 
25,605 
62,860 


Dates. 


May  13  to  July  31.. 
Aug.  14  to  Sept.  12. 
July  9  to  Aug.  5... 


No.  of 

cases 

packed. 


21.197 
3,414 
3,416 


No.  of 

fish  per 

caae. 


9.5 
7.5 

18.7 


A  few  king  salmon  were  taken  each  year,  bat  these  were  packed  with  the  redfish. 
In  1896,  285  cases  of  redfish  were  packed  in  May,  13,785  in  June,  and  the  remainder 
in  July.  In  1897,  3,600  cases  of  redfish  were  packed  in  May,  14,486  cases  in  June, 
and  the  remainder  in  July.  The  cohoes  are  packed  up  to  the  closing  of  the  cannery, 
and  run  much  later,  though  not  in  paying  quantities. 


In:  ^i^tt)9^<  ;^uM^  a«.;4#^  of  ffi^rt.^  tvi^e  tutiki^a  in  .^-a*^^  iu  Priiu^.e  WOluMiii  Sf^fuui  anni 
fUWr  f fWuifm^W^  m  ^11  A4MU  fri'>m  cii^  C^yp^^^r  Ri-rer  I^eDsau    Of  tiJu^  t^ift&Attdf^  Euniilf  wcse 

1\^  l*(ti^iVA  .<^7  ftha^n  %tt0^  1th>^  ^j^rm^vj  ekjAC»  tbitrit  ari^  piavtj  «')4r  tb^ 

t(AUr»^ :■  (ft  th^  Aomb^  4^m^>9re«i«  :2»  atfi«^  pmd  t^  eaeb  liifjc  6akmj^  tlsut  ntm^d  wvtk  tkt 

mx^ynilth  atiTMl  ^jir>af rf ^  »n>d  t(be  i^anfu^ry  V^J^  ^  ^^^^^^  hfon  fmtt&l  1 2  m^etit)  1%  lecnfc^  caelb  Itxr 

Vx^tf^'in^cu  to  make  ^<iorl  w^a^^rft  ^hookl  take  lO.Oili')  6.^k  to  a  boat  1 2  men\  dwaitkg:  a 
5teat^W(t  ^^'  ^^^'^  ^:af.f:h  iri»A  f^'yrmerly  r|aite  fre^{iieDe.  bot  lar^e  catcher  ar«  Terjr  rare 
ttffw^  »nfl  there  i:^  miifrh  e^/mplamt  amf>ng  the  fii^benneD.  In  l^^^W^  with  l^SO  lathoHi:»  of 
wety  tbey  ry/vild  avera^^e  from  T/J^i^l  to  ^l^lO  fi«h  to  a  boat^  and  now  with  450  latboBi^ 
f4  wety  they  fj»aref y  average  half  that  nofn^Krr, 

Aa  the^e  two  eannerie»%  at  Orea  and  Oliak  were  built  the  same  year,  haTe 
C^perate^l  during  the  xame  fieriorlA,  and  fi.4h  over  the  astme  localities^  the  remark  in 
mtetf^ti'j'.  Uf  the  fishing  are  a|^>li<rable  Uf  both.  The  fi^h  are  taken  in  two  entirelj 
different  Ae^rtir/n^,  di/fering  bat  little  \n  dixtam^  yet  widely  in  their  mns  and  fishing 
meth/i^lA.  Tlie  eannerie^i  are  lo^^te^l  on  the  diriding  line  »^|>arating  the  two  sections 
and  are  w^^ens^iUln  Up  lioth*  K^i'iinding  <'afie  White^rihe^l  to  the  eaittward  extends  the 
Cofijier  Hiver  ilelta,  which  i^i  the  gillnet  ftifhinggroand,  similar  to  the  fishing  in  the 
large  rJv#T«  iff  leering  Hea,  while  to  the  westward  extends  Prince  William  Sonnd 
whU'Ji  n^iTTHneutM  the  dragneine  fi^^hing^  a  connterpart  of  southeast  Alaska^  with  its 
many  ^mall  utri^am^,  ea#;h  affrmling  a  few  fish. 

In  IHHif  the  two  e^uumen  on  JJttle  Kayak  Island  drew  their  fish  from  the  Copi>er 
Klver  delta  anil  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Kayak.  In  1890,  after  the  removal 
of  the  Central  Alaska  ('omfiany  t<i  Thin  Point,  the  Peninsalar  Trading  and  Fishing 
Oomfiany  ma^le  its  jhm'M  from  the  same  source.  After  its  removal  to  Coqaenhena, 
and  until  ilismantleil  in  1H97,  its  fish  supply  came  from  the  Copi)er  River  delta. 

Tlie  first  pa^'k,  atiotit  i^MMMl  cases  in  1889,  was  made  by  the  two  canneries  at 
Oiliak  almost  entirely  from  the  lake  and  river  at  Eyak.  In  1890  the  fish  were 
obtaineil  from  Kyak  l/akeand  Hiver,  Mountain  Slough,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  Glacier 
liivi^,  and  Algonek  Hlongh  iu  the  delta,  and  from  Miner's  Kiver  and  Cheniga  in  Prince 
William  Hoimd,  As  fish  tie<'/ame  s<;arce,  fishing  ojierations  were  extended  as  far  east- 
ward as  Ohilkbat  Hiv(9r  (not  Uf  be  <M>nfoanded  with  the  Chilkat  River  at  the  head  of 
Lynn  Oanal)  a  dlstain^  of  aliont  75  miles  by  steamer;  to  the  westward  all  the  streams 
in.  Prince  William  B#>nnd  were  re^iched,  a  ran  for  the  steamers  of  from  85  to  90  miles. 
The  main  sonrcje  of  »npply,  however,  now  (jomes  from  the  Copper  River  delta,  which 
includes  Kyak  Jiiver  on  the  we^t  and  (Jhilkhat  River  on  the  east,  though  neither  takes 
its  soUNje  from  the  (Jopper  River. 

The  great  flats  that  make  ofi'shore  between  Point  Steel  and  Kayak  Island  have 
no  doubt  been  forme<l  by  the  detritus  from  th(5  Copper  River,  and  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  its  delta. 

The  first  stream  along  the  shore  eastward  from  the  canneries  is  Mountain  Slough, 
an  outlet  or  slough  of  Kyak  River,  having  its  mouth  in  the  corner  of  the  bight  formed 
by  the  headland,  of  which  Cape  Whiteshed  is  the  terminal  point,  and  the  mainlaud 
extending  t/O  the  westward  from  Copper  River.    About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  is  the 
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moutlL  of  Kyak  liiver,  the  main  oatlet  to  the  lake;  5J  miles  farther  east  is  Glacier 
Eiver,  aud  the  same  distance  beyond  is  Algoiiek  Slough,  the  first  or  westeru  slough 
of  Copper  River.  Aftor  that  come  Pete  Dald  Slougli,  Big  River,  Coquenhena,  Cot- 
tonwood Poiut,  Little  Itivcr,  Gus  Wilfiou  Slougli,  and  Marten  Itiver,  all  sloughs  of 


w— ^__, . .  o^ff  ■r-^C'^'^'/ 

Shatnh  of  Vicinity  of  Oroa  and  Odiak. 

Copper  Kiver.  The  distance  from  Glacier  River  to  Marten  Kiver  isahout40  miles  by 
steamer.  About  IS  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Marten  River  is  Chilkhat  Kiver,  which  is 
an  outlet  to  two  or  more  lakes  and  is  the  easternmost  stream  now  iished  by  the 
canneries. 

COPPER   BIVER. 

Copper  Uiver,  about  20  miles  from  the  marshes  forming  the  coast  line,  breaks  into 
&  delta  and  discharges  its  waters  throngh  iinmerous  sloughs,  the  principal  ones  being 
those  just  mentioned.  The  tide  ebbs  and  Hows  for  a  long  distance  through  the 
sloughs,  and  they  not  only  receive  the  river  and  tidal  waters,  but  in  addition  those 
sloughs  bordering  the  highlands  and  raoantaius  receive  the  discharges  from  small 
lake  outlets  and  glacial  .streams.  It  is  probable  that  few  exct^pt  king  salmon  ascend 
a  great  distance  up  Copper  River  proper,  finding  their  spawning-beds  in  the  lower 
tribataries.     Bordering  tlie  delta,  and  as  far  as  Point  Steel  on  the  west  and  Kayak  od 
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f  I  '   u\\\  f     /  //r«J/  '//(    "fM'  >r  ^//Mr  /  >Mlrf^H^'•    "^rr  /#M(;)rrMly  l/»'  Hf^/I  i<%  1#A^  th;ftQ  half 

:   r.'.ff     f/i   V  \\\i\\{  tiiiii  turn  I  i^ifiilfU^  til  Ui*f  vfilht      hm)Ui£  lUv.  f»fU^kiM(c  .-^<;ait^Hi,  when 

\\/  l.wM  M 'inl     '(M  ii/rn-fl   <'fMM««(lN«fHf  "MrH  '(Mil  r^ffHn,  Miny  tin^'^iMM;  vfsry  foal,  ami 

II  II  If  ,1  \:ti  Mri  ihviImiI>nI  |tMH'«  «tffhli  f(i*f  iim  iif>aviwi|^fttn,  If.  u  iMnw^iilt  U)  nee  liow 

II!,     11'   !  MiM  II   I  III  llii.  Imi  ifllU 

Hum  ImihIIi'i  "I  ii  imIIi-  iII<IiihI  Iimim  Ihi*  fiiniihi v  mI  Oilh^hjn  a  Moiiifral  iiortheiist 
III  :  11  II  I  !  I  'I  I  I  I  III  I  |i  III  liuni,  !•!  Ihh  IiihhI  mI  IImi  mnillmniil.  itnii  of  Liiko  ICyuk.  A 
It  IIK..  h  ti  (<(  till  ■  iHMilt  i<'li>inl>  Ik  IIiIm  jihImI  mill  hMMiliii»lo»)  oiiti  Hiiiiill  wharf  on 
Mr  ill  trii  I  In  M\*  I*  I  MlmjUiili  ilml  Iti,  I  Ii^mmim)  (In  oourinH,  mtrh  widening 
I  ,  \\\  \\\  \\\\\  U<-u  \\\\\\  t  vlMuhiui  ill  <MMllMM»»i.  M«Milh>u^«ili  \\\\\\  mnil  htMiMt  (HnH^tions 
\  \  \l,'l\  Up  t  '\\\\\^  *(iti  (Ohmu  V^  M«lh«M  h«M|\  ^Mth  an  oxlioino  wUlth  of  aUnit 
\  <\\H  ,.  uhOr  \\\Uv\\<i>(\  \\\  hMw  M  ^«  iu^\-\\  \«nl»Mu^^^l  Iho  mU\m'«^  Uno  in  iHH^ky«  the 
\  \-A  \<  \\  \\\^\  \\'imI\(  >\utl  u\  t«l\t  \«*  >Mv  hi^U  *\\\\\  tiV^v|«  \\lunv  tUoy  I'uu  dirtvtiy 
>  ^      \\\     u\ ',v\\\i  \((v   u\  \     \  n\\U>  i\^\>  u\.^u\   (0*^\«^X4  v\ki\^U  tMV  \|UU\^  nUtlUow^  r\vk\ 
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^H^/a  a/'/arf^  /k/evz/ff  SArea/m 


lake.  It  is  fed  by  a  number  of  cascades  aad  streamlets,  with  one  large,  rapid  stream 
discharging  through  a  delta  at  the  head  of  the  northwest  arm,  and  a  small  stream, 
which  during  the  dry  season  loses  itself  through  the  marsh  and  gravel,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  lake  directly  opposite  the  southwest  arm.  At  the  western  side  of  the 
southeast  arm  is  the  lake  outlet.  It  flows  in  a  general  south  and  southeast  direction 
for  a  distance  of  from  5  to  6  miles,  with  a  width  of  200  feet,  emptying  into  the  sea  on 
the  western  side  of  the  delta  of  Copper  River. 

The  banks  of  the  outlet  (Eyak  River)  are  generally  rocky,  with  projecting,  wooded 
ridges,  though  in  places  they  are  of  clay,  and  grassy.  The  current  at  low  water  is 
strong,  but  at  high  water  slack,  and  at  the  highest  tides  it  is  an  inflowing  stream. 

About  3  miles  from  the 
lake  the  river  receives 
from  the  eastward  the 
whitish  waters  of  a  glacial 
stream  of  considerable 
size,  and  below  this  point 
a  slough,  before  referred  to 
as  Mountain  Slough,  opens 
from  the  main  river  and 
carries  some  of  the  water 
in  its  own  channel,  dis- 
charging about  a  mile  to 
the  westward  of  the  river. 
For  several  years 
Eyak  River  and  Lake 
formed  a  highway  for 
lighters  and  the  smaller 
vessels  etigaged  in  trans- 
porting fish  from  the  delta. 
Tbey  were  carried  direct 
to  the  wharf  at  the  head 
of  the  southwest  arm,  and 
thence  shipped  by  tram  to 
the  cannery.  It  was  found 
more  economical,  however, 


affd  mt/e/r 


///etu//c4^Af/Ye 


Sketch  of  Lake  Eyak. 


to  run  the  steamers  around  Gape  Whiteshed,  direct  to  the  canneries,  and  no  fish, 
except  those  carried  by  small  boats,  are  now  transported  by  way  of  Eyak  Lake  and 
River.  The  newer  stern- wheel  steamers  have  been  built  much  larger,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  use  them  on  the  former  route. 

The  large  entering  stream  at  the  head  of  the  northwest  arm  of  the  lake  discharges 
its  whitish  snow,  or  glacial  waters,  into  the  lake  through  a  delta  in  which  the  larger 
streams  are  h*om  25  to  35  feet  wide,  and  several  feet  deep,  flowing  with  a  rapid  current 
over  sandy  and  pebbly  beds;  the  banks  are  pebbly,  bare  in  some  places,  covered  with 
grass  in  others,  and  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  increases  as  the  streams  are 
ascended.  It  seems  an  ideal  spawning-ground,  vast  in  extent,  and  with  abundance 
of  water,  yet  very  few  salmon  were  seen.  The  party,  perhaps,  did  not  ascend  high 
enough  to  find  the  actual  spawning-beds,  but  in  any  event  there  should  have  been 
large  numbers  of  dead  fish  encountered;  not  above  a  dozen,  however,  were  seen, 
only  enough  to  show  that  they  do  go  there.    Possibly  the  water  is  too  cold,  yet  the 
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few  ttsh  seen  would  indicato  tliat  it  is  not,  iind  tlitB  soarcity  of  Hahnoii  niuy  be  owinc 
to  till!  wanton  fishing  of  tlie  lake.  On  the  iiortUeaNt  sbora  is  a  »inall  stream  wliieli, 
during  the  time  of  our  viuit,  liatl  no  i\ov,'  of  surface  water;  large  pools  stood  in  tbe 
gravelly  bed.  Around  the  inoutb  a  few  dead  fisb  were  seen ;  in  fact,  tbe  lake  nowliere 
showed  an  abundance  of  salmon. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  southeast  arm  of  the  lake,  near  the  outlet,  is  an 
Indian's  sback,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  number  of  Indians  were  smoking  and 
drying  humpbacks  and  coboes.  Below  the  sback  is  a  rather  neat  log  cabin  with 
drying  racks  for  nets  around  it,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  is  a  board  lisbiag-lmt 
used  for  storing  nets.  In  dififerent  parts  of  the  lake  stakes  were  projecting  above  the 
surface,  and  near  the  outlet  they  were  especially  numerous,  their  use  being  quite 
evident.  Across  the  outlet  at  the  lake  and  back  for  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
were  lines  of  heavy  stakes  running  across  the  channel,  to  which  gill  nets  are  secured. 
These  nets  form  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  and  the  wonder  ia  that  any  Ash  ever 


Lake  Eyuk. 


get  through  to  the  spawning-grounds.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  no  nets  were 
found,  but  a  few  days  before  my  visit  an  Indian  trswier  from  the  Copper  River  district 
came  to  Orca  for  his  winter-trade  stock;  he  said  in  passing  this  point — tbe  bea«l  of 
the  outlet — the  nets  were  so  thick  he  thoagbt  be  would  have  to  cut  them  in  order  to 
^ain  a  passage  for  his  boat. 

LAKE  EYAK. 

Lake  Eyak  has  been  Itahed  every  year  since  the  canneries  have  been  in  operation. 
The  first  year's  pack  was  almost  entirely  from  this  source;  but  from  a  locality  once 
good  for  200,000  redflsh— aome  say  250,000— it  has  dwindled  down  to  11,000  ia  1897. 
Fishermen  think  that  if  the  lake  and  river  were  not  Oalied,  tbe  approaches  to  the 
mouth  could  be  made  to  yield  S-vi^OOO  redfisb  in  a  short  time. 
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From  Lake  Eyak  the  outlet  flows  a  straight  course  for  a  mile  in  a  south-southeast 
directiou,  and  then  turns  about  1  point  to  the  eastward.  In  this  slight  bend,  on  the 
left  bank,  the  old  native  village  of  Eyak  was  located.  It  is  now  practically  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  moved  to  Odiak,  where  they  live  in  shacks  and  log-houses 
scattered  along  the  line  of  the  tramway.  Quite  a  number  of  white  men  who  fish  for 
the  canneries  remain  in  the  country  all  winter,  not  only  here,  but  in  Cook  Inlet, 
Kadiak  Island,  and  elsewhere,  but  there  seem  to  be  more  here  than  at  other  places. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  salmon  are  obtained  by  the  Indians  in  Lake  Eyak  during 
the  winter  months.  The  water  being  very  cold,  it  is  probable  that  the  cohoes  do  not 
spawn  until  very  late,  and  the  Indians  may  catch  these  fish,  or  possibly  a  few  steel- 
heads  may  run  here  at  this  time. 

The  natives  in  all  parts  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  chain  prefer  the  fish  well 
advanced  toward  spawning  for  their  winter  supply.  In  a  country  where  the  natives 
use  rancid  seal  oil  as  a  sauce  for  all  delicacies,  including  strawberries  and  salmon 
berries,  and  bury  salmon  fresh  from  the  sea  for  ten  days  or  more  to  make  them 
thoroughly  ripe  and  palatable,  and  where  a  putrid  whale  carcass  furnishes  the  choicest 
tidbits,  a  salmon  well-ripened  under  natural  conditions  might  be  thought  the  proper 
food  to  prepare  for  winter.  The  idea  is,  however,  that  when  taken  from  the  spawning- 
ground  they  are  in  poor  condition  from  long  fasting,  and  have  \Qry  little  fat  or  oil,  so 
that  the  drying  or  smoking  process  is  hastened. 

PRINCE   WILLIAM   SOUND. 

It  is  very  diflicult,  in  the  absence  of  charts  or  maps,  to  describe  the  fisheries  of 
this  section.  Time  iiermitted  only  a  survey  of  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canneries.  The  waters  are  entirely  unsurveyed,  extend  over  a  large  area,  and  are  not 
well  known.    Chart  B  may  give  some  idea  of  the  situation. 

The  Copper  Kiver  Delta,  as  before  mentioned,  is  the  principal  source  of  fish 
supply  for  the  canneries;  the  fish  from  Prince  William  Sound  are  simply  an  additio)i, 
and  the  total  catch  for  all  its  streams  would  8upi)ort  only  a  very  small  cannery.  The 
information  regarding  the  streams  of  Prince  William  Sound  was  obtained  from  the 
cannery  superintendents,  masters  of  cannery  steamers,  and  fishermen,  modified  some- 
what by  carefully  examining  records  whenever  there  was  opportunity. 

The  salmon  streams  of  Prince  William  Sound  resemble  those  of  southeast  Alaska, 
although  as  a  rule  they  are  inferior.  The  total  catch  for  the  whole  district  does  not 
equal  the  catch  of  such  streams  as  Quadra,  Hetta,  and  others  in  a  good  season,  and 
probably  does  not  average  over  125,000  redfish  and  50,000  cohoes  per  season.  The 
Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company's  cannery  has  never  exceeded  32,000  redfish  and 
35,000  cohoes  per  season  from  the  sound.  While  there  are  many  streams  that  contain 
humpbacks,  they  are  not  very  plentiful  in  any  one  stream.  In  none  do  they  run  even 
as  they  do  in  the  smaller  streams  of  southeast  Alaska,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  redfish 
and  cohoes,  are  decreasing  yearly.  In  short,  the  district  is  poor  in  salmon,  and  the 
streams  have  been  injured  by  injudicious  and  illegal  fishing. 

Nor  are  the  canneries  the  only  drains  upon  the  salmon  streams.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  leased  certain  islands  in  Prince  William  Sound  and  along  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  to  individuals  and  organizations  for  the  puri>ose  of  breeding  foxes,  and 
thousands  of  salmon  are  cured  annually  for  fox  food. 


I/JH  UilA.y/ilfi    OK    THK    f;N«TKI>    HTATK8    KI8H    rX>MMIgHlON. 

1lii',  /^}&nfii'rii?M  at  iPrca  aud  (UUak  akiim  Unh  and  have  finheil  the  HtreainH  of  Prince 
Williaifi  hoijfMJ  Uh'  r^mimential  \mv\Hmm»  Until  1H(I7  they  ha^l  a  niutnal  agreement  by 
whii'Ji  the  HtreiiMiM  of  the  m^humJ  were  e<|ually  dividexl,  and  neither  eneroached  apon 
the  other*M  iAwrlUfvy,     In  JHil7,  however, ea(ih  eannery  iiHhexl  wherever  it  felt  dinposed. 

HTItKAMH   OF    IMIINC^K    WIIXFAM   HOUND. 

Alter  hiavin^  Orea,  roundini^  IfawkiriH  Point,  and  panAing  through  the  narrows, 
on  the  Mtarhoaril  hand  a  hu'ge  bay  in  nmiti  nniking  in  U)  the  northeast,  known  as 
HiMipMon  liay.  It  haM  several  Mnnill  arniH  and  a  few  Htreanm  whieh  combined  are  good 
lor  about  1,(NN)  nMlflMli,  'J,(NU)  eohoen,  and  a  Tew  humpbackn. 

11ie  next  bay  to  the  weMtwanI,  making  in  to  the  iiortliern  shore,  is  known  as  Sheep 
or  JaekMon  May.     It  liaN  Neveral  humpback  streams. 

Next  In  iM'der  to  the  westwanl  is  a  large  bay  known  as  Port  (iravina,  which  is  a 
deep  hMlentatiou  with  Neveral  arms.  At  the  head  of  the  main  body  is  a  iarge  stream 
whieli  In  good  noumoum  will  pnNlueo  about  25,000  cohoes.  There  are  two  streams  on 
the  eaMtern  Nhle  an<l  three  on  the  weatern  side,  all  containing  humpbacks.  There  are 
no  riuUlMh  MireaniM  in  the  bay,  but  redflsh  sometimes  school  around  the  grassy  flats  on 
(he  weMteru  Mld«^     It  U  reported  that  tlie  stream  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  barricaded. 

In  Port  l«Mdalgo  are  three  humpback  streams,  and  one  of  them  also  yields  about 
A,(HN1  eohoeM  a  year. 

I  u  Porl  N'aldeM  are  alno  thrtM^  streams  containing  humpbacks,  one  of  which  carries 
eohiieM, 

hiMlde  of  (Hairier  Uland  Is  a  Htinnam  known  as  Hilly's  Hole,  from  which  in  some 
yiMU'M  MI|(HIU  iH^ltlMh  have  b(>«iu  t4iken. 

The  next  deep  boity  oC  water  westwaixl  is  Salmon  Sound,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
yi\\M\  U  Miner  lilver,  gtnul  (\n*  about  IO,(HK>  nnltlsh.  It  is  the  outlet  of  two  lakes, 
\\^tA  \\\m\  lUhed  ulnee  the  Arst  yt^^vr  atter  the  canneries  wei'e  st4>rted,  and  has  been 
eoiUiluially  Imu  rteatltHl*  On  the  eastern  sitie  of  Port  Wells,  inside  of  Esther  Island,  is 
k\  umaU  M(lH^MU  which  is  also  barrioadtnl.     It  is  eai^ble  of  producing  3,iK)0  redtish  per 

North  of  Point  NowelU  and  inside  of  an  island  and  a  line  of  reefs,  is  a  small  stream 
kuoNvn  a«  Uubl^«>r  UiH^t«  Nvhieh  can  Ih^  i^litnl  on  for  alH>ut  3«01K>  reiitish  annually.  It 
W  )H^vrUH^d^Hl« 

rht^ut^  i«  hetwtH^u  Kuhl>«r  Hiu^t  and  Point  Nowell  and  has  the  largest  run  of 
mlAah  iu  \\\\\\^  WilUam  S^miuU  lu  Iv'^'V  ii  Airuisheil  about  lUIKOUa.  bat  a  safe  value 
m  M^MHV    U  t»  said  to  Ihj^  kiMYily  l^urriiMideit 

J^^^k  IVI  tn  a  sti^t>aai  that  ihii|^«^  ial^^  lht>  head  of  the  third  iiili^  southwest  from 
I\huI  N\^w^U  U  is  tht»>  imIhM  U>  a  ho^  hnkt^  sysliMi  and  can  i^roiiuee  annually  aibout 
7,^1^  m)«Uh. 

80iiMMr<M^  Kiv^x  \m  Ih^  <m^liMru  siid^  of  Kni^rhl  Islands  is  a  small  suiniml  A  few 
IW^^s^mhI  v^tk^  «aiVY  b^  \44^iH^  (KiMii  it  attiiiiaU>\ 

k\\rl  Hai^brM^  h^M^  al  il^  h^Mal  an  DailhM  to  Iw^  lakeik  TW  o«tl^  earries  n^6sK 
bm  tb^  i^vd^K'l  s;iiblai>iabb^  i«  aukLiJK>wvu 

Tbis  i%>M^)JM<^  Ibi^  Kii4  o4'  kLiiK>wa  $;^«m«i  slnNOtt^  ia  IMuei^  Willuua  S«MUiii«  A$ 
Ib^  ^vau^M^y  v^^A|4^  av^  vviHij^l^Mitly  iOrtvia^  la  ittcnNl$l^  Ibetr  pciek^^  Ibe  $MMaer»  kavl^ 
|M^\v^^^^  Ib^  bMi^ty  v^y  ib^MT^Mi^My^  ^Mid  it  i$  Nrth^viri  tb;a  all  tbl^  ^^ftlwMit  sctimums 
^'^M^v  v^^^  av^bai^w^  TW  mii^  t4^  ttsA  ar^  viwy  uiK-^^rtain^  ami  afS  1^  vair  lar^^' 
l\v^  y^i^  b^  yv>ar^  d^i^l^  mC  UMbbmal  >ra^bfel^  caii  ifei^  bi^  irf>^ijiimdt.    ^^  Mipdbr  ll$biit^ 
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crews  are  kept  at  the  distant  points;  a  stream  is  visited  by  a  steamer  and  crew,  and  if 
fish  are  found  schooling,  the  crew  remain  as  long  as  a  catch  is  made,  visiting  another 
locality  if  no  fish  are  found. 

Except  Cheniga,  the  streams  are  all  said  to  have  small  runs,  and  the  pack  of 
Prince  William  Sound  fish  is  small.  Fishing  is  done  entirely  by  seines,  but  any  and 
every  device  is  used  that  will  facilitate  the  catch.  Fishermen  and  others  interested 
do  not  deny  that  the  streams  are  barricaded.  The  law  exempts  Prince  William  Sound 
from  the  weekly  close  season.  Why  this  and  some  other  places  should  be  exempt  is 
not  understood,  but  from  all  reports  one  would  also  fancy  that  the  sound  was  exempt 
from  the  provisions  against  barricading. 

The  following  data  were  made  up  from  the  cannery  books  at  Orca,  and  represent 
the  runs  of  redfish  and  echoes  in  Prince  William  Sound  in  numbers  large  enough  to 
warrant  fishing.  A  few  run  earlier  and  later,  and  in  the  case  of  echoes  it  is  probable 
that  they  run  in  considerable  numbers  after  the  cannery  closes. 


Redfish. 


Cohoefl. 


Coin- 
men  ced 


Finished 


Com- 
menced 


Finished 


-„„«:„«     runnine.    „..„„j,„     running. 
Fanning.  "     running.  ^ 


Juno  16 

Cannery 
July  1 
June  30 
June  21 
July  7 
July  11 


July  13 
closed. 
No  data. 
July  18 
July  7 
July  25 
Failure 
this 
year. 


Aug.    4     Sept.  14 
Cannery  closed. 


Aug.  10 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  11 


Sept.  15 
Sei)t.  4 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  9 


From  Prince  William  Sound  to  Gape  Elizabeth,  the  end  of  what  is  designated  as  the 
second  district,  there  are  no  fisheries.  There  are  very  few  inhabitants  in  this  region, 
and  little  is  known  of  its  features.  No  streams  having  large  numbers  of  salmon  are 
known  to  exist  anywhere  in  this  vicinity,  otherwise  canneries  would  be  established. 
The  large  bays  on  this  broken  and  rugged  coast  probably  receive  the  waters  of 
numerous  streams  draining  mountain  slopes  and  glaciers,  and  all  may  carry  some 
salmon.    Future  investigation  alone  can  determine  their  commercial  value. 


i4^»  T  ;  »  t^'^iv    ^i*-"     Iff,      viTrxT>   -T  vTts   /T-irt    \»rMrssK>.v 


*->/%/.f      rji.^^^     w<;"^'^r(: 


•  U^     f'f^P      ^r>]i'     tty^ 

[n^/y    .'.ifofyft^     t/     '^^h-      ul^t     iff»i     o     "vlrr-m*^     n    ^li**     Htlivi^nr    ^«<»tfcfi«^K5.      Cliff 

•»*»^t,^.,rt^7rM    •♦-^^ifinii    V^'     ♦^?/tn»^    ♦*ro    »r^*r   rU#*    -fcTirmfiiiftiil^  tifmiiri'v.     Ajlttw^i    rtitr 
Jf^ffi  ;> 'MMfonif*.  >f  i^-ffr/v*    \^;i)i^m  .-^fjii/f.  rU#*  ^mtntiMVir  iUT»  ^fY^;  uiii  in  rtu» 'frnter 

i!^  rt^j^tt  ;?tiH  [lif^^^  i>«  itw  ]|#*^  i«r  iVf)pm«i*h#M.   r!iiw=i  rJt«  riiiH  <^mf«  in  ^rti  ,i    i#nn 
>;^1*W*H  i«<  ^ytVM?!t**?y  (iHn*J^^^nf*  u\  ^iirtll  <<ni#t.     >?i^;trtv  ^^v^^*  ^r^^^uKin  ^wimfrliveji^im  InHt; 

ill   ^11f*  ^rtfh'tV<<»i^*r^ft^ '^t*  ^*/W>f  Titli^n      Wi**   vhnU*  -wvUitn    »  inmirwv'^L     .^iiiHiH  iniife 

j$iWf$?i*   i^*Mt*{i    itl    r>u*    ^>rh^ir  <^t*  t^»»*   ^*^v  r.Ji»»y    init  *^m  >HiiiiUr  ;uut  liu^  ;UTft  iniutiL 

f^i^pHM  ^^^i  ^ '^^^  i^^  ^  a^c^^^ .^n^m^^  t2  rniki^  mfhk  ^  KmrnntfC  Tim  rircr  is  »afti 
in  hfi^^:  iifHm<  im^t^  hltml^y^^  m^  ^  m  m^mfm  ^H^Jtmm  hm  %  n^r^Mtx  raliie  tkan  tlie 
¥imi^^:  fin^:  &:H4iffm^  #f  Kh^U4  h^^  l^tm  Untm  in  Hvin  rmnUj  dtuing  tbe  iaiuii^ 
i^fiMi^.  ''^^A  )^^i^¥?^rf^<w4^rt  f^  Mw^  mnnmy^  wimt  9i»(kM  Miftthft  raloe  of  the  two 
pft^mfff^^i  i^^ii  f^^  i^  ^fff<^  *i«/«^J^  f^y  nm^j^tUUt'i  thai  tlwe;  Knu^lof  ranged  from 
Wdii^fffi  Uf  n/m  m^^^  mtA  ih^^  H^iUmi  ttmn  :i^(nm  Up  W/nnf  cm(^  The  fish  here 
H-^f^fM^  nUmi  \i  Ui  Mm<  tifim.'  *th^  Kiikiiii  \?^  mu\tmhi^\\y  the  better  utetesuoL,  bat  the 
Uiifttf^ffUtH  ptf^t^U  iimi  N^MI^Mf  ma  hh  iUpmu\$^\  np4ft$^  ami  that  It  in  exceptional  to 
Ufi^^  H  U}^  tiiU:  AfuHUf^t  miiUorHjt  fiUi>i4Mi  Ifmt  th^  Kaknn  wan  good  for  150,000  fish. 
k^im^  #«^  «  pim^  Iff  muP^(\^iiU\Pi  Ui^HifUium  \n  the  i^rlier  days.  The  Redoubt  St 
^\Hiifin^H  f^UmkrU)^i  po^f^  ¥rm  ^f^i4^UiMm1  by  i\m  ItosMlansifi  17H9  and  several  trading 
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companies  have  been  operated  at  this  plac*e.  At  pre.seiit  there  is  a  small  settlement 
of  about  150  inhabitants. 

The  cannery  of  the  Northern  Packing  Company  was  built  in  1888  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cook  Inlet,  at  Kenai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaknu  Kiver,  51  miles  above  Anchor 
Point.  It  was  operated  in  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1891.  In  1892  it  joined  the  Alaska 
Packing  Association,  and  it  became  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
in  1893.  It  has  been  closed  since  1891,  and  some  of  the  machinery  has  been  utilized 
in  the  x^l^utat  Kassilof,  but  it  is  said  that  the  cannery  is  in  such  condition  that  it  can 
be  placed  in  running  order  at  short  notice.  It  is  held  as  a  reserve,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  800  cases  a  day. 

Buildings  were  completed  for  a  cannery  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company 
at  Kenai  in  the  summer  of  1897,  near  the  cannery  of  the  Northern  Packing  Company, 
but  no  machinery  was  installed.  It  was  said  that  the  miichinery  of  the  Coquenheiuv 
cannery  was  to  be  placed  in  this  plant  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and  the  cannery  was  to 
be  operated  that  season.    It  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  800  cases  a  day. 

KUSSILOF   RIVER. 

The  Kussilof  River  has  its  source  in  Lake  Tustumena,  a  large  body  of  water  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  range  that  forms  the  dividing  ridge  on  Kenai 
Peninsula,  and  flows  in  a  general  westerly  direction  throngh  bottom  lands  and  timber 
for  about  25  miles,  emptying  into  Cook  Inlet  at  Kussilof.  It  is  said  that  the  lake  is 
fed  by  bottom  springs  and  small  streams.  The  river  receives  several  tribntaries,  some 
of  which  are  lake  outlets.  Little  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  of  these 
waters.  Hunters  penetrate  the  interior  after  moose,  mountain  sheep,  and  bear,  but 
their  reports  are  vague  and  conflicting.  The  rise  and  fall  of  spring  tides  at  Kussilof 
is  over  30  feet,  and  tide  water  extends  up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  G  miles,  to  a  point 
where  the  first  rapids  are  encountered.  At  low  water  the  stream  runs  some  distance 
into  the  inlet  between  high  mud  banks,  with  a  bar  at  the  end,  which  is  bare  at  spring 
tides.  The  cannery  is  on  the  right  bank,  with  some  buildings  on  the  river  and  some 
on  the  inlet.    The  river  at  this  jdace  is  about  150  yards  wide. 

The  superintendent  of  the  cannery  stated  that  all  their  fish  were  taken  in  the 
inlet,  and  that  the  rivers  were  not  fished  at  all,  as  fish  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
justify  making  preparation  for  them.  He  said  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  before  there 
was  any  law  on  the  subject,  he  built  a  trap  in  the  river  proper,  which  took  only  20,000 
fish  during  the  entire  season. 

In  1890  Mr.  George  W,  Hume,  of  San  Francisco,  built  a  cannery  at  Kussilof  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  above  its  mouth.  It  was  operated  in 
1890, 1891,  and  1892.  In  the  latter  year  it  joined  the  Alaska  Packing  Association,  in 
1893  it  entered  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  and  in  1894  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  Arctic  Fishing  Company's  plant.     It  has  not  been  operated  since  1892. 

In  1882  the  Alaska  Packing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  built  a  cannery  at  Kus- 
silof, on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  the  mouth,  utilizing  in  its  construction  the 
available  machinery  of  a  cannery  built  at  Old  Sitka  by  the  Cutting  Packing  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  in  1878.*  In  1885  this  cannery  was  sold  to  the  Arctic  Fishing  Com- 
pany. In  1890  the  cannery  ship,  the  Corea>,  was  wrecked  in  Cook  Inlet,  and  the 
cannery  was  not  operated.    In  1892  it  joined  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  and 

*  The  Old  Sitka  cannery  made  a  pack  in  1878  and  1879  and  wa«  then  cluHed. 
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was  eK>seil,  and  in  lSi>3  it  eut^reil  the  Alaska  PiK-kere'  Association,  and  has  been 
operated  by  that  organization  to  the  present  time. 

In  1897  the  Arctic  Fishing  Comiwiny  einployetl  3.'»  white  fishermen,  anti  in  the 
eaunery  8  whites.  20  natives,  and  100  Chinese.  The  fishermen  nsed  for  redfish  15  gill 
iiets>  each  50  fathoms  long,  O^inch 
me^,  'SO  meshes  deep,  valued  at  f  1 
per  fathom;  al^>  &>r  king  salmon.  13 
gill  nets,  each  50  fathoms  long.  9J-inch 
mesh.  22  meshes  deep,  valued  at  #  1  \>er 
fathom :  S  pile  and  web  traps.  30  feet 
by  50  feet  s^)nare  jh>is.  and  leaders  r^> 
to  7W  feet  long,  valueil  at  from  #300 
to  #1,500  each.  Three  steamers  were 
employed — the  r/«*iia«V.  of  70  net  tons, 
with  a  crew  of  d.  and  valued  at  #2d.000 : 
the  Olff^y  of  S  tons,  with  a  crew  of  2. 
and  valued  at  #txOi)0:  the  Arthur,  of 
5  tons>  with  a  crew  of  -.  and  valueii  at 
♦2.100.  The  charteretl  bark  Prussia. 
ol  1.131  net  tons,  and  with  a  crew  of 
fishermen,  was  used  as  a  transport. 
Three  sloop  lighters  worth  #40i>  each. 
1  pile-driver  worth  #75«>.  1  coal  scow 
valueil  at  #500.  15  gill-net  boats  at  #50 
each^  and  6  trap  scows  at  #50  each, 
were  also  employed. 

In  183^  the  equipment  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  18^7.  and  the 
same  hands  were  employed. 

The  Chinese  contract  of  the  Arc- 
tie  Fishing  Company  was  42|  cents  a 
case.  The  fii^henBeii  received  board* 
#31^  a  moiitii^  and  |  eenl  a  case.  A 
■amb^  of  these  mea  resain  ia  Ike 
eGOSktrj  daria^  the  winter,  and  hant 
asd  tra^f  ammt  aie  a«|iiaw  mcb.  Tke  caaaeffy  skip  resaias  al  aaeftHNr  ia  Tmxedai 
Harb(»^  sa^er  <Jbis&ek  Islaad^  oa  tke  westera  shore  of  Ike  ialet.  as  tke  aoekorage  oM 
t&e  eaonerj  i»  rorowtfr 
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Tke  Mimn^  gi^rea  tk^  pack  oi  tke  Arctic  Fl^iag  Cooftpaay  at  KassfkC  Rnrer 
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This  cannery  commences  to  pack  when  the  ice  leaves  the  inlet  so  that  the  nets 
and  traps  can  be  used,  usually  about  May  25,  and  closes  about  August  14.  The  first 
catch  consists  of  king  salmon  and  redfish,  the  latter  in  small  numbers,  but  the  com- 
bined product  is  sufficient  to  yield  50  to  100  cases  a  day.  By  July  1  the  cannery 
generally  has  a  pack  of  8,000  to  9,000  cases,  of  which  two-thirds  are  king  salmon  and 
the  rest  redfish.  During  July  they  expect  to  pack  from  19,000  to  25,000  cases,  of 
which  2,000  cases  are  king  salmon,  2,000  cases  cohoes,  the  remainder  redfish;  in 
August,  to  the  14th,  they  count  on  from  2,000  to  4,000  cases,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
cohoes. 

The  height  of  the  run  of  the  dift'erent  species  is  as  follows:  King  salmon^  from 
June  10  to  27;  redfish,  from  June  1  to  July  25;  cohoes,  from  July  20  until  after  the 
cannery  closes;  and  humpbacks  from  July  15  to  August  10. 

The  cannery  conducts  all  its  fisheries,  using  traps  and  gill  nets.  The  gill  nets  are 
used  in  the  inlet  by  drifting  in  the  strong  tidal  cuiTents — on  the  eastern  side  from 
Anchor  Point  to  the  East  Foreland,  and  on  the  western  side  from  Kalgin  Island  to 
Tyonek  (see  Chart  B).  The  current  is  very  strong,  so  that  the  boats  drift  rapidly. 
The  water  is  not  clear. 

Five  traps  are  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Kussilof  and  three  near  Kenai.  They  are  built 
in  the  usual  way,  with  long  leaders  from  the  shore  to  deflect  the  fish  into  the  scjuare  or 
heart  at  the  end,  which  is  in  deeper  water.  They  are  driven  in  the  spring  and  pulled 
up  when  the  cannery  closes,  as  no  piling  would  stand  the  ice  which  moves  in  great 
masses  in  the  inlet  during  the  spring. 

The  records  of  1896  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  gill  nets  and 
traps  in  Cook  lulet.  Of  king  salmon,  33  per  cent  were  taken  in  traps  and  67  per  cent 
in  gill  nets;  redfish,  87  per  cent  in  traps  and  13  per  cent  with  gill  nets;  cohoes,  nearly 
all  in  gill  nets;  humpbacks,  nearly  all  in  traps. 

OTHER  LOCALITIES  IN   COOK  INLET   REGION. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Ladd  operates  a  saltery  a  short  distance  above  Tyonek.  About  100 
barrels  for  local  use  would  represent  the  total  output  in  1897. 

On  the  western  shore,  below  Tyonek,  three  streams  of  considerable  size  are  said 
to  empty  into  Cook  Inlet.  These  streams  are  no  doubt  known  to  the  cannerymen,  as 
the  gill-net  fishermen  drift  their  nets  from  Kalgin  Island  to  Tyonek.  The  fish  value 
of  the  district  is  fairly  well  known,  except  in  Kamishak  Bay,  which  is  difficult  of 
access  and  is  reported  to  be  foul  and  dangerous  to  navigate. 

Two  large  rivers  empty  into  Cook  Inlet  on  the  northern  shore  beyond  the  North 
Foreland — the  Shushitna  and  the  Knik;  the  former  runs  redfish  and  the  latter  king 
salmon.    Very  little  is  known  of  these  localities. 
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150,000  cases,  which  would  take  1,800,000  redfish.  and  this  is  probably  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  present  capacity  of  the  locality.  It  is  generally  believed,  even  by  those  inter- 
ested, that  there  is  a  gradual  decline,  though  they  still  run  in  large  numbers.  In 
189(>  several  hauls  on  Karluk  Spit  yielded  75,000  salmon  to  the  haul.  Hauls  of  from 
25,000  to  ^^0,000  fish  are  not  unusual  during  the  height  of  the  run.  It  is  said  that 
some  years  ago  100,000  salmon  were  taken  at  a  single  haul  on  the  spit. 

The  fish  are  rather  small;  the  general  average  is  probably  5^  pounds  in  weight. 
In  1806  and  1897  the  average  number  to  the  case  was  12  fish;  in  1897  it  commenced 
at  17  to  the  case,  changing  to  15,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  August  3  to  6,  it  was  13 
to  the  case.     The  first  run  of  the  season  usually  consists  of  very  small  fish. 

KARLUK    RIVER. 

The  mouth  of  the  outlet  is  in  the  middle  of  a  curve  in  the  shore  line  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Kadiak  Island,  facing  Shelikof  Strait,  forming  an  oi)en  roadstead 
terminating  on  the  west  in  a  precipitous  mountain  mass,  about  1,000  feet  high,*called 
Karluk  Head,  and  on  the  east  in  a  line  of  cliffs  from  600  to  800  feet  high.  To  the 
eastward  of  this  so-called  river  mouth  is  a  narrow  shingle  spit  or  bulkhead,  making 
from  the  cliffs  on  the  east,  and  closing  what  was  once  undoubtedly  a  narrow  bay  or 
estuary,  forming  it  into  a  lagoon,  of  which  the  so  called  mouth  is  but  the  outlet.  On 
this  shingle  spit  four  canneries  have  been  located  at  different  times,  but  only  three 
are  now  operated.  The  spit  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long  with  an  average  width  of 
about  200  feet,  the  narrowest  part  being  at  the  northeast  end,  where  it  joins  a  grassy 
bluff.  The  general  direction  of  the  spit  is  northeast  and  southwest.  At  tbe  south- 
west end  the  outlet  empties  into  Shelikof  Strait. 

The  outlet  is  90  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  at  times,  during  a  heavy  storm  from 
tbe  north  or  northeast,  it  shifts  considerably,  sometimes  50  feet  or  more.  The  sea, 
when  it  encroaches  on  the  end  of  Karluk  Spit,  does  little  or  no  damage,  but  when  the 
opposite  bank  is  heavily  washed  during  the  gales  of  winter  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Alaska  Improvement  Company's  cannery  stands  is  threatened. 

The  top  of  the  spit  is  composed  of  pebbles  and  coarse  gravel ;  at  the  water's  edge 
small  bowlders  appear,  and  100  feet  or  more  below  low- water  mark  bowlders  of 
considerable  size  are  strewn  over  the  bottom.  When  fishing  was  first  commenced  off 
the  outside  of  the  spit  a  large  amount  of  work  had  to  be  performed  in  removing  the 
bowlders  before  the  ground  was  suitable  for  making  hauls  with  the  drag  seine. 

Karluk  Eiver  has  its  source  in  two  lakes  situated  about  16^  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  mouth.  The  larger  lake  is  about  8  miles  long,  the  smaller  3  miles  long.  For  a 
distance  of  several  miles  the  river  flows  in  a  west-northwest  direction.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  proper  is  2  miles  above  the  canneries,  at  a  point  immediately  northeast  from 
the  hatchery,  where  the  stream  flows  rapidly  over  a  bowldery  bed  and  then  spreads 
out  into  the  lagoon  (previously  referred  to)  which  is  slightly  affected  by  the  tide. 

This  lagoon  has  at  the  head  a  width  of  about  300  yards,  and  gradually  widens 
until  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  across  as  it  approaches  the  spit.  It  suddenly  contracts 
near  the  end  of  the  spit  and  the  southern  shore,  and  at  the  outlet,  at  the  point  of  the 
spit,  it  has  a  minimum  width  of  about  90  feet.  The  lagoon  has  a  general  east-and-west 
direction,  is  about  2  miles  in  lengtb,  and,  except  for  the  shingle  spit  which  is  thrown 
across  its  mouth  by  tbe  action  of  the  sea,  its  shores  are  bluff,  rising  from  about  50  to 
100  feet.  Through  the  narrows  of  tbe  outlet  tbe  water  runs  as  a  rapid  at  low  water, 
and  on  the  inside  the  waters  are  not  affected  by  the  tide  until  tbe  last  3  to  6  feet 
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Earlak,  where  two  streams  fall  in  cascades  over  a  bluff;  and  from  Northeast  Harbor, 
a  small  indentation  a  few  miles  eastward  of  tke  Waterfalls;  bat  these  fish  all  belong 
to  the  Earluk  school.  Some  years  ago  a  few  were  taken  at  Little  Kiver,  which  is  inside 
and  a  little  westward  of  Cape  Ugat,  and  from  Kagnyak  and  Kukak,on  the  mainland. 
But  all  these  places  supply  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Karluk  pack.  Occa 
sionally,  when  there  is  a  slack  in  the  run  at  Karluk,  one  or  the  other  of  these  places 
may  be  visited  by  the  cannery  steamer.  Before  the  cannery  at  Uganuk  was  built  the 
stream  at  this  place  was  also  fished  by  the  Karluk  canneries. 

TIME  OF  TUE   SALMON   RUNS. 

The  time  of  run  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  numbers  of  fish.  The  canneries 
count  for  a  certainty  on  obtaining  fish  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Some  years  the  packing  has  commenced  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  again 
it  has  continued  into  October.  Some  cannerymen  state  that  the  Karluk  packing 
season  is  from  June  1  to  September  30.  It  is  true  that  the  records  show  long  runs  of 
redfish  in  Cook  Inlet,  Oopper  Biver,  and  Chilkat,  but  the  early  runs  in  these  localities 
are  straggling  fish,  and  were  it  not  for  the  king  salmon  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
take  the  redfish  at  the  earliest  dates.  It  appears  that  the  redfish  run  earlier  to  the 
westward  than  in  southeast  Alaska.  At  Attu  it  is  said  they  run  May  1.  While  the 
run  probably  commences  to  the  westward,  yet  the  great  difference  in  time  shown  by 
the  records  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  real.  There  are  undoubtedly  straggling 
redfish  very  early  in  all  localities  in  Alaska,  and  in  a  place  like  Karluk,  with  a  catch 
of  nearly  2,000,000  fish,  these  early  stragglers  must  come  in  sufficient  numbers  to  war- 
rant commencing  cannery  operations,  while  at  a  stream  having  a  production  of  30,000 
to  40,000  fish  they  may  be  represented  by  only  a  few  individuals.  Proximity  to  the 
sea  is,  no  doubt,  also  favorable  to  early  runs.  The  late  runs  may  be  accounted  for  by 
similar  reasoning.   It  is  said  that  the  fish  in  the  late  runs  are  in  excellent  coudition. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  fish  that  school  around  Karluk  all  belong  to  the 
Karluk  Biver;  that  is,  whether  they  would  all  go  up  that  river  to  spawn.  For  some 
unknown  reason  large  schools  of  fish  come  in  from  the  sea  and,  finding  conditions 
favorable,  school  around  the  vicinity  of  Karluk,  and  from  there  distribute  themselves 
in  schools  along  the  islands,  the  rivers  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  go 
as  far  as  Cook  Inlet. 

ILLEGAL  FISHING. 

Sharp  competition  has  caused  most  of  the  streams  in  Alaska  to  be  excessively 
fished;  it  is  also  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  great  amount  of  illegal  fishing 
carried  on  in  the  past  and  at  present.  When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  the 
canneries  in  Alaska  have  been  striving  each  season  to  increase  the  packs  over  those  of 
the  year  preceding,  and  have  resorted  to  every  means  to  obtain  the  highest  pack,  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  a  person  willing  and  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law  and  to  fish 
in  a  manner  not  injurious  to  a  stream  would  soon  be  forced  to  abandon  his  ground. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  most  cannerymen  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  law  regu- 
lating the  fisheries.  But  where  a  few  individuals  evade  the  law  in  every  possible 
manner,  using  methods  which  will  eventually  injure  the  fishery,  and  persist  from  year 
to  year  with  impunity,  there  is  little  or  no  incentive  for  others  to  observe  the  law. 

It  is  claimed  that  for  a  number  of  years  fishing  in  the  river  has  been  limited. 
Competition  has  not  yet  wholly  ceased,  and  frequent  seine  hauls  are  made  in  the 
river  and  many  salmon  taken  which  would  have  reached  the  spawning-grounds  in  the 
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lakcH  had  tliey  not  hitvu  diKtarbed.  After  a  salmon  liaH  once  run  the  gaantlet  of 
Hdn(*H  ontHJde  tlie  river  it  sliould  be  permitted  to  i)erform  its  chief  object  in  life. 
Until  the  law  is  strictly  enforced  and  flHhing  in  Htreanis  can  not  be  openly  done  with 
impunity,  tlioHc  who  liave  shown  an  inclination  to  protect  the  salmon  fishery  will  have 
litth)  enconra^(Mn(*nt.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  out  of  Karluk 
liivcr  is  Hnuill  as  compared  to  the  catch  (m  the  outside  grounds;  but  even  a  limited 
amonnt  of  river  fishing  is  suflicient  to  producjc  results  injurious  to  the  fishery. 

Karluk  liiver,  like  all  streams  in  Alaska  where  the  operation  is  feasible,  has  in 
puHt  years  Huflcred  by  barricades  and  zapors.  In  late  years  it  is  said  there  have  been 
no  barricmlcH  in  the  stream.  For  some  time  previous  to  1880  a  fence  or  barricade  had 
been  placed  acrosH  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  the  upper  end  of  the  estuary  above  the 
Hciningground;  but  it  was  removed  in  that  year,  and  there  has  since  been  no  obstruc- 
tion except  in  1891,  when  for  a  short  time  a  fence  was  put  in  to  aid  in  taking  salmon 
for  the  hatchery  which  had  been  built. 

CANNKHIKS  OK  TIIK    KAHLUK   DISTRICT. 

That  a  prolific  locality  like  the  Karluk  should  be  a  bone  of  contention  is  only 
natural,  and  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  that  some  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
rival  canneries  has  not  disturbed  the  normal  conditions.  In  189G  the  following 
canneries  were  open  and  made  piwks:  Alaska  Improvement  Company  under  that 
company,  and  the  Karluk  Packing  Company  and  the  Hume- Aleutian  under  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association.  In  1897  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  purchased  the 
cannery  of  the  Alaska  Improvement  Company  and  operated  ail  the  canneries.  The 
transfer  of  pn>i>erty  took  place  aft^r  the  fishing  arrangement  had  been  made.  By 
this  purchase  the  association  came  into  possession  of  all  the  canneries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Karluk,  and  i>urchascd  what  they  hoped  was  peace.  But  the  spring  of  1897  saw 
two  canneries  built  at  Uyak,  about  18  miles  fW)m  Karluk,  expecting  to  make  their 
\\\\vk  tvoxw  the  Karluk  beach.  The  contention  arising  from  the  fisheries  of  these 
canneries  is  now  in  the  courts  of  San  Francisco. 

Karliik  Pnvki^nj  (^oiwjkiiiw.— In  1882  Messrs,  Smith  &  llirsch,  who  hiMl  been  engaged 
in  salting  on  Karluk  Spit,  built  the  first  cannery  on  Kadiak  Island.  After  operating 
it  until  1884  it  was  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Karluk  Packing  Com|>any,  and 
has  )MU'k(Hl  under  that  name  every  year  to  date.  It  joine<l  the  pool  of  the  Alaska 
Packing  AssiK'iation  in  1892,  and  lu'came  a  memln^r  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion in  18IKt.  It  has  a  ca)moity  of  2,(K)0  crises  )>er  day.  It  has  packed  niore  fish  than 
any  other  cannery  in  Alaskiv.  Since  1882  the  total  is  844^642  cases,  with  an  average 
of  52,71H)  castas  i>er  year.  In  1888  it  i>^u*keil  101,304  cases.  This  cannery  employed 
but  fi>w  men  at  first — 10  Chinese  to  jn^rform  the  mechanical  work,  and  two  gangs  of 
fishermen,  %%  or  0  men  in  each,  nuwtly  natives.  Two  dnig  stMues,  ^H*h  40  fathoms  long 
and  3  fathoms  deep,  were  employeil  in  cupturing  fislu 

Ki^ink  l\ickiHfi  VomfiaH^. — The  cannery  of  this  ctuni>)iny  waa  built  in  1888  on  the 
t>astern  end  of  tlie  spit,  and  was  oiH^nitinl  in  1888,  lvS89, 1890, 18in,  and  18S13.  It  was 
a  member  of  the  jhwI  of  the  Ah^ka  Packing  AsscxMation  in  185>2  and  closed  that  year. 
In  18tKi  it  jointHl  the  Alaska  Pai'kers"  Ass^Hiation  and  was  oi^erated,  but  hsui  been 
cU>sihI  ever  sinw  that  date  and  is  held  as  a  n^serve.  In  1891,  under  the  agreement  of 
the  Karluk  Kiver  Fisheries,  this  tnMuiery  )uiokiHl  the  tpiotn  of  Ash  allowetl  the  \rrtic 
Pai'king  l\un)mny  at  Tyak  Bay,    It  has  a  caimcity  of  1,80(^  eaiKVft  a  da>\ 
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lish  to  taeir  canuery  at  Chignik,  and  upon  request  of  the  salmon  inspector,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there  and  who  saw  the  great  loss  of  fish  in  transit  and  the  poor  condition 
in  which  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 

In  1896  the  Alaska  Improvemeut  Compauy  employed  GO  white  and  18  Aleut  fisher- 
men, and  16  white  and  122  Chinese  cannery-hands,  including  boss,  tester,  and  cook. 
The  white  fislierinen  were  transported  free  from  San  Francisco  to  Karluk  and  return. 
From  the  time  of  landing  until  fishing  commenced  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $40 
l^er  month,  and  during  this  time  were  employed  in  getting  boats,  nets,  gear,  etc., 
ready  for  the  season's  work.  From  the  time  fishing  stopped  until  their  departure  from 
Karluk  the  same  rate  was  paid;  during  this  time  they  were  employed  in  clearing  up 
and  closing  the  cannery.  The  fishermen  in  1896,  at  these  rates,  were  paid  40  days  in 
the  spring  and  54  days  in  the  fall.  While  fishing  they  were  paid  $15  per  1,000  salmon, 
collectively,  and  a  ration  of  35  cents  per  day  per  man.  Quarters,  fuel,  water,  and  salt 
were  supplied  and  a  cook  and  baker  furnished,  who  together  got  $100  per  month. 
The  fishermen  had  ,no  work  on  the  vessel  either  way  except  to  man  the  pumps.  Full 
crews  were  kept  on  the  vessels  all  the  time. 

The  Chinese  were  transported  each  way  free  of  charge,  but  they  fed  and  bedded 
themselves.  They  contracted  at  45  cents  a  case,  and  were  found  quarters,  water,  fuel, 
and  salt.  A  cook  was  furnished  who  received  $300  for  the  season.  The  boss  (China- 
man had  an  additional  salary  of  $50  per  month  besides  his  lay,  and  the  tester  was 
hired  independently  and  paid  $350  fdr  the  season. 

There  were  used  3  seines  500  fathoms  long,  34-inch  mesh  stretched,  160  meshes 
deep  at  bunt,  100  meshes  at  the  offshore  end,  and  60  meshes  deep  at  the  inshore  end; 
1  seine  350  fathoms  long,  3J  inch  mesh;  1  river  seine,  175  fathoms  long;  and  1  seine 
150  fathoms  long;  value  of  all  seines,  $1.75  per  fathom. 

The  large  seines  were  used  by  the  white  crews  on  the  outside  beaches,  and  the 
small  ones  by  the  Aleuts  in  the  river  and  lagoon.  There  were  also  2  seines,  500 
fathoms  long,  stretched  and  hung  in  the  loft  ready  for  use,  and  some  spare  web  on 
hand,  all  valued  at  $2,000. 

The  Alaska  Improvement  Company  used  an  experimental  trap  at  Uganuk  in  1896. 
As  there  is  no  timber  in  this  country  for  piling  and  as  the  water  is  very  deep,  the  trap 
was  made  floating.  It  had  a  leader  of  200  fathoms  with  a  pot  36  feet  by  200  feet.  Old 
seines,  3J-inch  mesh,  were  used  in  the  leader.  The  following  gear  was  used  in  anchoring 
and  floating  the  trap:  Six  coils  2-inch,  24  coils  2^inch,  and  4  coils  3-inch  rope;  400 
keg  floats  and  10,000  cork  floats;  12  400-pound  anchors,  14  300pound  anchors,  and 
20  150-pound  anchors.    Depth  of  water  at  pot,  11  fathoms. 

The  Alaska  Improvement  Company  placed  a  second  floating  trap  at  Uganuk  in 
the  spring  of  1897,  which  was  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  but  larger.  It  had 
a  leader  of  300  fathoms,  and  a  pot  50  by  300  feet,  with  a  circular  extension  wing  100 
fathoms  long.  Depth  at  pot  at  high  water,  12  fathoms.  There  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  trap,  aside  fix)m  the  web,  10  coils  each  of  1^  inch,  2-inch,  2^inch, 
and  3-inch  rope,  20  coils  2f-inch  rope,  10,000  cork  floats,  900  three-gallon  keg-floats, 
and  many  anchors.  These  traps  were  set  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  property 
and  turned  over  to  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association ;  but,  as  the  fishery  at  Uganuk 
was  a  failure,  they  were  taken  up,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  they  were  stored  in  the 
cannery. 

The  Alaska  Improvement  Company  employed  the  steamer  Kadiakj  of  5S  tons, 
with  a  crew  of  8,  and  valued  at  $23^000;  the  steamer  Alaskoy  of  23  tons,  with  a  crew 
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of  5,  and  valued  at  $7,500;  the  launch  Delphinej  of  5  tons,  with  a  crew  of  2,  and  val- 
ued at  $4,500;  the  launch  Gorinne^  of  5  tons,  with  a  crew  of  2,  and  valued  at  $3,750; 
the  ship  Centennial,  of  1,139  tons,  with  a  crew  of  14,  and  valued  at  $14,250;  the  bark 
Harvester,  of  716  tons,  with  a  crew  of  10,  and  valued  at  $7,750;  the  three  mast 
schooner  Premier,  of  292  tons,  with  a  crew  of  8,  and  valued  at  $9,000;  also  7  beach 
seine  boats  35  feet  long;  2  river  seine  boats  25  feet  long;  1  river  seine  boat  20  feet 
long — all  valued  at  $4  per  running  foot.  A  large  number  of  dories  and  skiffs  were 
also  used. 

In  1896  the  Karluk  Packing  Company  and  the  Humc-AIeutian  Packing  Company 
were  operated  together  and  under  one  management,  and  the  equipment  will  therefore 
be  given  under  one  head.  The  two  companies  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the 
canneries  200  whites,  100  natives,  and  200  Chinese.  There  were  used  8  seines  450 
fathoms  long,  3-inch  mesh,  145  meshes  deep ;  2  seines  425  fathoms  long,  180  meshes 
deep;  1  seine  200  fathoms  long,  100  meshes  deep,  all  3-inch  mesh,  valued  at  $1.50  per 
fathom.  The  vessels  and  boats  employed  were  the  steamer  Hattie  Gage,  of  42  tons, 
with  a  crew  of  8,  and  valued  at  $17,000;  2  launches  of  about  5  tons  each,  with  crews 
of  2,  and  valued  at  $2,000  each;  13  lighters,  valued  at  $400  each;  70  dories,  valued 
at  $25  each;  15  seine  boats,  valued  at  $125  each.  The  transports  were  the  ship  ^t, 
Nicholas,  of  1,688  tons,  chartered,  with  a  crew  of  19;  the  ship  (Santa  Clara,  of  1,473 
tons,  with  a  crew  of  18,  and  valued  at  $30,000. 

The  Karluk  cannery  in  1896  packed  68,495  cases  of  redfish,  averaging  12  per  case, 
and  the  Hume-Aleutian  70,320  cases  of  redfish,  of  same  average  size.  Both  canneries 
packed  from  June  5  to  September  18.    No  other  fish  were  packed  at  these  canneries. 

In  1897  there  were  packed  in  the  Karluk  district  1,865,731  redfish,  making  156,286 
cases;  also  1,500  cohoes,  making  89  cases,  or  a  total  of  156,375  cases.  Of  this  number, 
2,113  cases  were  packed  at  Uganuk.  The  Alaska  Improvement  Company  packed 
49,852  cases  of  redfish  from  June  12  to  September  21.  The  Karluk  Packing  Company 
packed  54,777  cases  of  redfish  from  June  3  to  October  9.  The  Hume- Aleutian  packed 
49,633  cases  of  redfish  from  June  16  to  September  20.  The  average  number  of  fish  per 
case  was  11.94. 

In  1897  the  Karluk  Packing  Company,  the  Hume- Aleutian  Packing  Company, 
and  the  Alaska  Improvement  Company,  operating  together,  employed  16  hatchery- 
men,  126  white  fishermen,  49  whites  around  the  canneries,  390  Chinese,  and  25  natives, 
the  latter  as  fishermen  and  around  the  canneries.  Of  this  number,  there  were  taken 
for  the  Uganuk  cannery  20  white  fishermen,  12  white  cannery-hands,  and  96  Chinese. 
As  the  fisheries  at  Uganuk  were  a  failure  in  1897,  these  hands  were  all  transferred 
back  to  Karluk  early  in  July,  so  that  the  number  first  stated  may  properly  be  credited 
to  the  three  canneries  operated  in  1897  at  Karluk. 

For  the  Karluk  fisheries  there  were  used  3  drag  seines  each  500  fathoms  long, 
125  meshes  deep;  8  drag  seines  each  450  fathoms  long,  145  meshes  deep;  3  drag  seines 
each  425  fathoms  long,  180  meshes  deep;  3  drag  seines  each  200  fathoms  long,  100 
meshes  deep — all  3-inch  mesh,  and  valued  at  $1.75  per  fathom. 

The  steamer  Kadiak,  of  58  tons,  with  a  crew  of  8,  and  valued  at  $20,250,  was 
regularly  employed,  and  the  steamer  Hattie  Ga^e  was  under  charter  part  of  the  time 
and  used  as  a  reserve  part  of  the  time.  Four  launches  were  also  used,  the  Aurora, 
Ida,  Delphine,  and  Julia  M.,  valued,  respectively,  at  $3,700,  $2,700,  $2,500,  and  $2,000, 
all  of  about  5  tons  and  carrying  2  men  each.  The  transports  were  the  ship  Santa 
Clara,  of  1,473  tons,  with  a  crew  of  18,  and  valued  at  $30,000;  the  chartered  ship  St. 
NicholaSj  of  1,688  tons,  with  a  crew  of  19;  the  bark  Nicholas  Thayer,  of  556  tons,  with 
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a  crew  of  11,  and  valued  at  $10,000;  the  bark  Merom,  of  1,159  tons,  with  a  crew  of  15, 
and  valued  at  $16,000. 

The  Santa  Clara  made  two  trips  to  Karluk;  the  Nicholas  Thayer j  besides  the 
Karluk  trip,  made  two  trips  to  Loring,  and  the  bark  Merom  made  one  trip  to  Naknek. 
The  canneries  used  13  lighters,  valued  at  $400  each;  21  seine  boats,  valued  at  $125 
each ;  and  113  dories,  valued  at  $25  each.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  spare  equipment 
on  hand. 

The  Chinese  contract  was  40  cents  a  case,  and,  as  is  always  the  arrangement,  on 
a  guaranteed  pack.  The  fishermen  have  wages  until  fishing  begins,  and  then  an 
allowance  per  case.     This  nets  them  about  $45  per  month  and  board. 

REGULATION   OF   WORK   IX   CANNKIUES. 

The  canneries  at  Karluk  and  the  one  at  Uganuk  are  under  the  management  of 
one  general  superintendent.  Each  cannery  has  its  foreman  and  regular  number  of 
employees,  and  in  many  ways  they  are  sei)arate  and  work  independently  of  each  other. 
The  fish  caught  are  equally  divided  among  the  canneries,  the  pack  of  each  from  day 
to  day  being  so  regulated  as  to  amount  to  about  the  same.  Each  cannery  packs 
salmon  under  the  original  brands  used  previous  to  coming  into  the  association.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  hold  the  established  trade.  Had  new 
brands  been  substituted,  considerable  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  would  have 
arisen,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  Karluk  salmon,  for  after  establishing 
a  reputation  a  brand  of  salmon  can  not  be  changed  without  a  loss  to  the  cannery. 

FISHERMEN   IN   THE    KARLUK    REGION. 

Each  fishing  gang  has  a  boss,  who  directs  the  setting  of  the  seine  and  the  handling 
of  the  boats.  Seines  are  set  in  their  regular  turn ;  as  soon  as  one  haul  has  been  made 
another  is  commenced.  This  is  kept  up  day  and  night  when  fish  are  plentiful  and  the 
weather  and  tide  favorable.  On  shore  two  men,  who  are  known  as  shore  boss  fisher- 
men, keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  any  signs  of  salmon  which  may  appear  pff  the  spit.  If, 
in  their  judgment,  th^  conditions  are  favorable  for  setting  seines,  the  fishermen  are 
called  out  and  repeated  hauls  made.  It  frequently  happens  that  fish  will  be  jumping 
and  no  particular  notice  taken  of  them ;  at  other  times  one  or  two  salmon  observed 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  seine  to  be  set.  Long  experience  has  taught  these  men  when 
to  make  hauls  to  obtain  the  best  results.  They  are  governed  largely  by  the  weather, 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  way  fish  are  playing. 

SIZE   AND  NUMBER   OF   SEINES. 

It  has  been  frequently  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  and  length  of  the 
seines  at  Karluk.  Commencing  with  nets  40  fathoms  long,  they  have  now  reached  a 
length  of  500  fathoms.  The  average  length,  however,  is  450  fathoms.  The  size  of 
mesh  is  3  inches,  stretch  measure. 

A  large  amount  of  web  and  other  material  for  making  seines  is  kept  in  stock.  In 
the  spring  the  necessary  seines  are  manufactured;  when  one  is  worn  out,  it  is  replaced 
by  another.  The  wear  which  seines  receive  in  this  fishery  is  considerable,  and  the 
number  expended  each  year  amounts  to  several  thousand  fathoms.  The  quantity  of 
web,  corks,  and  rope  kept  on  hand  for  making  seines  varies  but  little  from  year  to 
year.  In  1895  an  inventory  of  the  amount  on  hand  was  taken,  and,  as  there  has  been 
no  material  change  since,  the  quantity  for  that  year  will  answer  for  1897.    At  the 
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beginning  of  the  season  mentioned  11,520  fathoms  of  web  were  on  hand,  equal  to 
about  26,000  pounds,  representing  in  value  nearly  $4,000,  at  15  cents  a  pound.  A 
seine  such  as  is  used  here,  finished  and  ready  to  put  in  the  water,  costs  35  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  $1  a  fathom.  This  includes  corks,  leads, 
head  and  foot  lines.  The  total  length  of  seines  used  in  1897  was  6,975  fathoms, 
representing  a  value  of  $6,975.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  fathoms  of 
web  worn  out  during  a  season's  fishing,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  amount  reaches 
nearly  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  combined  length  of  seines  hung  at  the  beginning  of  a 
season.  The  small  seines,  200  fathoms  long,  are  used  in  the  river;  those  425  fathoms 
and  180  meshes  deep  are  used  mostly  off  the  beach  in  Tanglefoot  Bay.  The  water  here 
is  somewhat  deeper  than  off  the  spit,  and  requires  seines  of  different  dimensions. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE   METHOD  OF   SEININO. 

Previous  to  1896  seining  at  Karluk  was  performed  by  hand.  In  that  year  steam 
power  was  introduced,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  work  and  reduced  the  manual 
labor  fully  one-half.  Formerly  the  time  occupied  in  setting  and  hauling  a  seine  was 
from  four  to  six  hours,  depending  largely  on  the  weather  and  other  circumstances.  The 
average  timerequired  to  make  a  haul  under  favorable  conditions  was  about  four  hours. 
In  setting  a  seine  the  inner  end  was  anchored  close  to  the  beach;  the  outer  end,  when 
thrown  out  of  the  boat,  was  usually  the  length  of  the  seine  rope  from  the  shore,  about 
75  to  100  fathoms.  The  seine  rope  was  then  run  to  the  shore  and  taken  to  a  wooden 
capstan.  Setting  the  seine  was  comparatively  easy,  but  it  required  the  united 
strength  of  the  crew  to  haul  it  in,  and  frequently  the  assistance  of  a  second  crew  was 
needed.  In  this  way  only  a  few  hauls  could  be  made  each  day.  The  labor  connected 
with  this  kind  of  fishing  was  hard,  and  only  men  inured  to  exposure  could  continue 
through  a  season. 

Tlie  easiest  part  of  the  work  was  in  surrounding  the  fish.  The  crew  consisted  of 
18  men,  8  to  row  the  boat,  2  to  tend  the  seine  as  it  ran  out  over  the  stern,  6  on  the 
beach,  and  2  stationed  in  dories  to  keep  the  foot  line  and  cork  rope  clear.  Drag  seines 
are  not  thrown  from  the  boat  in  the  same  manner  as  purse  seines;  the  latter  are  stowed 
in  evenly  piled  layers,  the  corks  aft  and  the  twine  forward,  and  set  from  the  side  of 
the  boat.  Drag  seines  are  stowed  with  considerably  less  care,  as  they  run  out  with 
little  assistance  while  the  boat  is  being  rowed. 

STEAM  POWER  IN  THE  KARLUK  FISHERIES. 

The  introduction  of  steam  power  on  shore  and  the  use  of  steam  launches  in  setting 
seines  has  done  away  with  a  large  portion  of  the  manual  labor  connected  with  the 
fishery.  Stowing  seines  and  handling  the  catch  require  the  same  labor  as  heretofore. 
In  setting  a  seine  assisted  by  a  steam  launch,  the  inner  end  of  the  seine  is  anchored 
or  otherwise  fastened  near  the  beach,  as  was  the  former  custom  when  all  work  was 
performed  by  hand.  The  seine  boat  starts  from  the  shore,  from  6  to  8  men  at  the 
oars,  and  2  men  stationed  at  the  stern  who  keep  the  seine  from  fouling  as  it  runs  out. 
When  about  75  or  100  fathoms  of  net  have  been  let  out,  a  steam  launch  takes  the  seine- 
boat  in  tow.  The  men  take  in  their  oars  and  give  all  their  attention  to  the  seine, 
which  is  rapidly  running  out.  When  the  seine  is  set  it  forms  a  semi-circle,  the  outer 
end  being  from  600  to  800  feet  oft*  shore.  The  launch  then  commences  to  tow  this  end 
of  the  seine  to  the  beach,  making  a  wide  sweep,  so  as  to  cover  as  much  ground  as 
l>ossible.    This  frequently  occupies  an  hour  or  more.    When  the  end  of  the  seine  is 
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within  about  200  feet  of  the  shore  the  laanch  casts  off  the  seine  rope,  which  is  picked 
np  by  the  boat  and  taken  to  the  shore  and  placed  in  snatch  blocks  which  lead  to  a 
steam  winch  and  are  arranged  along  the  beach.  As  the  seine  is  hove  in,  the  circle 
becomes  smaller,  and  in  order  to  have  the  rope  at  all  times  pall  from  the  right  direction 
the  seine  rope  is  shifted  an  the  seine  comes  in,  from  the  oater  to  the  inner  blocks.  By 
this  means  the  seine  is  landed  on  the  beach  at  the  desired  spot.  During  this  operation 
a  man  is  stationed  at  the  post  from  which  the  seine  rope  leads,  and  gives  the  necessary 
signals;  he  also  shifts  the  seine  rope  from  block  to  block  when  necessary. 

After  the  end  of  the  seine  is  landed  on  the  beach,  half  of  the  seine  has  still  to  be 
drawn  into  a  small  compass  in  order  to  accommodate  the  size  of  the  catch.  This  is 
done  by  hitching  the  hauling  line  around  the  body  of  the  seine,  fluting  it  as  it  comes 
home,  and  shifting  the  leads  as  may  be  required.  In  this  way  the  entire  seine  is  hauled 
in;  the  hauling  is  all  done  from  one  end.  As  soon  as  the  seine  is  dragged  into  as 
narrow  compass  as  desired,  a  dory  is  anchored  a  short  distance  outside  the  seine,  the 
rode  line  is  paid  out  until  the  dory  reaches  the  cork  rope,  which  is  taken  over  the 
stern  of  the  dory  and  made  fast.  This  is  called  a  ^'snag  tender."  A  man  is  stationed 
on  the  outside  of  the  corks  to  be  ready  to  clear  the  foot  line  should  it  come  in  contact 
with  anything  on  the  bottom.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  on  shore  and  any  consider- 
able surf  is  heaving  in  on  the  beach,  the  dory  keeps  the  seine  in  position,  preventing 
it  from  being  thrown  into  a  heap.  The  catch  having  been  gathered  into  a  bag  formed 
by  the  net,  the  corks  are  made  fast  to  the  gunwale  of  two  or  more  dories,  as  may  be 
required,  and  the  fish  pitched  into  them  with  single- tined  forks  called  "pews.!'  When 
a  large  haul  of  salmon  is  taken,  dip  nets  holding  18  to  20  fish  or  more  are  used;  this 
is  called  "  bailing  out.'' 

By  the  time  one  seine  is  half  in,  another  is  being  set,  and  at  no  time  when  the 
weather  is  suitable  and  fish  plentiful,  except  irom  Friday  night  to  Sunday  morning, 
is  the  fishing-ground  free  from  seines.  Frequently  three  and  four  are  in  the  water 
at  once. 

It  has  been  the  custom  not  to  set  seines  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  outlet, 
but  the  manner  of  operation  often  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  fish  to  ascend 
except  in  the  early  spring.  Those  that  escape  one  haul  are  likely  to  be  captured  in 
the  next.  It  is  true  that  one  day  in  each  week  no  fishing  is  carried  on.  and  during 
that  time  a  considerable  number  of  salmon  pass  in  by  the  mouth  of  the  outlet,  but  the 
majority  of  these  are  captured  before  ascending  very  far.  If  fishing  in  the  outlet 
were  entirely  prohibited,  it  would  aid  very  materially,  in  keeping  up  the  supply. 

« 
SHIPS  AND   BOATS. 

A  fishery  so  large  as  that  carried  on  at  Karluk  requires  many  boats  of  different 
types.  The  expense  of  keeping  these  in  repair  and  supplying  new  ones  when  needed 
is  considerable.  These  cannery  ships,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  salmon 
fishery  of  Alaska,  on  leaving  the  home  port  in  the  spring  are  loaded  with  the  raw 
material  to  be  used  during  the  season,  which  consists  largely  of  box  boards,  tin,  rope, 
and  machinery;  also  the  required  amount  of  provisions.  In  most  cases  the  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  and  bookkeepers  of  the  canneries  take  passage  in  these  vessels; 
the  fishermen  and  Chinese  help  are  also  included  among  the  number. 

In  all  parts  of  Alaska  where  drag-seine  fishing  is  carried  on,  the  style  of  boats 
varies  but  little,  they  being  about  the  same  shape  and  build.  Those  used  at  Karluk 
are  from  28  to  30  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide,  flat  on  the  bottom,  and  square  across  the 
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Stem.  The  seine  is  stowed  in  the  hottom  of  the  boat,  and  when  being  set  is  thrown 
firom  the  stern  by  two  men.  In  localities  where  small  seines  are  used  a  platform  is 
built  at  the  stern  of  the  boats,  ni)on  which  seines  are  stowed.  Seines  450  fathoms 
long,  such  as  are  nsed  at  Karlnk,  can  not  be  stowed  to  advantage  on  a  platform,  as 
considerable  room  is  required,  and  in  a  short  choppy  sea,  which  is  frei)nently  encoun- 
tered oft' the  month  of  the  river,  the  net  wonld  be  likely  to  topple  over. 

The  dories  range  in  length  from  16  to  22  feet.  The  large  ones  are  used  mostly  in 
carrying  salmon  from  the  seining-gronnd  to  the  caiijeries.  When  fish  are  plentiful 
and  large  hauls  are  made,  scows  are  useil.  Small  dories  are  used  in  tending  the 
seines  when  set,  such  as  clearing  the  foot  line  from  bowlders  or  other  obstacles  on 
the  bottom.  The  scows  or  lighters  are  principally  for  loading  and  unloading  the  ships, 
although  they  are  frequently  used  in  handling  a  large  catch  of  salmon.  There  are 
several  sizes,  varying  in  length  from  30  to  40  feet,  the  largest  having  a  capacity  of  8CM) 
cases. 

SALMON    HATCIIEKY   NEAR    KARLUK. 

In  1891,  when  under  the  Karluk  River  Fisheries  an  apportionment  of  the  fish 
was  made  for  the  year  by  mntual  agreement,  the  organization  built  and  operated  a 
hatchery  on  the  lagoon  at  a  point  half  a  mile  below  the  present  hatchery;  2,50(UK»0 
eggs  were  taken,  but,  owing  to  bad  water,  crude  appliances,  and  want  of  experience, 
only  al>out  500,000  fish  were  hatched.  As  the  Karluk  River  Fisheries  ajrreement  went 
out  of  existence  after  the  pack  of  1891  and  the  cjinneries  concerned  could  not  agree  in 
continuing  the  operations,  the  hatchery  was  abandoned. 

The  hatchery  now  oi)erated  at  Karluk  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  was 
built  in  1896.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  Karluk  River  about  2  miles  from 
the  outlet,  and  has  been  successful  from  the  beginning.  The  first  season,  fall  of  189(i 
to  spring  of  1897,  2,500,000  red  salmon  were  hatched  and  liberated.  In  a  rec»ent  letter 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  hatchery,  he  states  that  he  took  over  5,500,000  eggs 
during  the  season  of  1898,  and  that  they  were  in  an  exceedingly  healthy  condition,  the 
prosi>ects  being  good  for  a  large  output  with  no  undue  losses. 

Alaska,  like  most  regions  where  hatcheries  have  been  operated,  presents  a  variety 
of  conditions,  both  favorable  and  otherwise,  under  which  artificial  propagation  must 
be  carried  on.  A  plan  which  has  been  followed  with  success  in  one  locality  may  fail 
in  another.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  can  be  found  in  the  Territory  two  places 
where  propagation  can  be  conducted  in  detail  on  precisely  similar  lines. 

The  building  at  Karluk  is  fitted  with  all  the  modern  improvements  usually  found 
in  a  hatchery,  such  as  steam  engine,  pump,  and  heating  apparatus  for  warming  the 
building  and  the  water  in  the  troughs  and  spawning  pools.  Approximately,  the  size 
of  the  hatchery  building  is  40  by  110  feet,  and  li  stories  high.  Half  the  upi)er  floor 
is  a  general  storeroom;  the  other  part  is  divided  into  quarters  for  the  employees;  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  are  below. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  work  was  being  actively  carried  on  in  the  construction  of 
spawning  and  rearing  ponds,  and  buildings  to  cover  them.  One  large  pond  had  l>een 
previously  built  in  the  hatchery  in  which  many  of  the  small  fry  first  hatched  had 
been  reared  until  liberated.  It  is  also  used  to  keep  spawn  fish  in  during  cold  weather. 
Another  pond,  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  had  been  used  the  first  season  for 
the  same  purpose.  As  the  fish  grow  they  are  removed  from  the  pond  in  the  hatchery 
to  the  one  outside. 
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The  water  supply  is  received  from  two  creeks,  one  at  the  hatchery,  the  other  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  away.  The  water  is  admitted  into  the  building  through  the  roof^ 
passes  through  several  screens,  and  is  distributed  to  the  troughs  under  pressure  from 
a  tank.    The  supply  reaches  the  troughs  through  a  6-inch  pipe. 

There  are  13  sections  of  4  troughs  each,  the  total  capacity  of  which  is  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  eggs.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  hatchery  compares  favorably  with  the 
best.    Money  has  not  been  spared  to  make  it  first-class  in  every  resi>ect. 

The  water  in  the  pond  connected  with  the  hatchery  can  be  kept  at  any  tempera- 
ture desired.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  fish  can  be  held  for  a  long  period.  The 
average  temperature  of  water  during  the  winter  of  1896-97  was  32.5o.  In  the  hatchery 
it  was  kept  at  from  38^  to  43^.  On  a  few  occasions  a  temperature  of  52°  was  reached. 
Many  of  the  eggs  were  155  days  in  hatching. 

Few  salmon  were  taken  at  the  hatchery  for  spawning  purposes  from  the  20th  of 
July  to  the  5th  of  August.  An  abundance  of  fish  entered  the  lower  river,  but  as  river 
fishing  was  being  carried  on,  only  an  occasional  salmon  was  observed  as  far  upstream 
as  the  hatchery.  Consequently  the  fishing  gang,  which  was  stationed  on  a  projecting 
point  making  out  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  watched  for  days  for  favorable 
signs,  making  repeated  hauls  with  little  or  no  success.  The  highest  number  of  fish 
taken  in  one  day  was  83.  This  catch  was  made  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  day  of 
our  departure.  The  cause  for  this  remarkable  scarcity  of  salmon  at  the  hatchery 
was  attributable  to  the  frequent  seine  hauls  made  inside  the  mouth  of  the  river  near 
the  canneries,  from  8,000  to  10,000  being  taken  there  daily.  Fish  which  escaped  the 
seines  off  the  spit  were  almost  certain  of  capture  before  they  could  get  very  far  up 
the  river,  thereby  minimizing  the  chances  of  many  being  secured  at  the  hatchery. 
The  work  of  artificial  propagation  was  thus  greatly  retarded,  much  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  concerned. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  commence  supplying  the 
hatchery  with  spawn  fish  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  at  that  time  the  indications 
were  that  few  salmon  would  be  taken  on  the  hatchery  seiniug-ground.  The  first  day 
7,000  fish  were  caught  and  placed  in  the  ponds.  The  mortality  was  considerable  at 
first,  but  after  a  time  better  results  were  obtained.  It  was  subsequently  learned  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  a  number  of  good  hauls  of  salmon  were  made  off  the 
hatchery.    Most  of  the  fish,  however,  w^ere  taken  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

As  lon^  as  fishing  is  conducted  in  the  river  the  hatchery  will  at  most  times  labor 
under  great  disadvantage,  for  the  seining-ground  upstream  can  not  then  be  depended 
upon  to  supply  the  number  of  spawn-fish  required.  Means  should  be  taken  to  stop 
all  commercial  fishing,  both  in  and  directly  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  With  all 
obstructions  removed,  there  would  during  the  fishing  season  be  little,  if  any,  difficulty 
in  obtaining  spawn  fish  to  run  the  hatchery  at  its  fullest  capacity,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  would  not  materially  affect  the  pack  of  the  canneries. 

The  spawn-salmon  are  transported  to  the  hatchery  by  "cars.^  These  are  manu- 
factured from  discarded  dories,  and  are  said  to  be  more  serviceable  and  more  easily 
handled  than  the  ordinary  square  box  car.  The  fish  are  phiced  in  the  cars  as  care- 
ftdly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  If  the  tide  be  low  at  the  time  the  catch  is  made, 
the  cars  are  tied  up  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  until  the  tide  rises,  for  the  river  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  their  being  towed  to  the  hatchery,  except  after  half  fioodtide. 

The  transportation  of  stock  salmon  in  the  manner  described  was  in  its  experi- 
mental stage,  and  the  fish  did  not  always  arrive  at  the  spawning  ponds  in  good 
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condition.  At  this  time  the  cars  had  no  covering  and  the  iish  struggled  wildly  in 
their  efforts  to  escape.  This  no  doubt  added  largely  to  their  death  rate.  It  has  since 
been  learned  that  later  in  the  season  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  transferring 
and  holding  the  fish.  Another  year,  with  the  increased  facilities  contemplated, 
together  with  the  experience  gained  concerning  local  conditions  during  the  past  two 
seasons'  work,  will  bring  this  hatchery  up  to  a  high  stiindard. 

OFFAL  IN    KARLUK    KIVKR. 

During  a  heavy  run  of  fish  a  large  amount  of  oflf'al  is  daily  thrown  into  the  outlet. 
Three  of  the  canneries  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  one  at  the  mouth. 
The  refuse  material  coming  from  the  one  at  the  mouth  is  usually  carried  directly  out 
to  sea,  but  that  which  falls  from  the  other  three  is  for  a  long  time  swept  back  and 
forth,  up  and  down  the  estuary,  by  the  current  of  the  stream  and  tide  from  the  ocean. 
A  considerable  amount  of  this  material  is  sometimes  thickly  strewn  over  the  bottom, 
frequently  in  the  path  of  salmon  on  their  way  upstream.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's 
visit  to  the  river  the  daily  catch  of  salmon  was  small,  and  a  correspondingly  slight 
amount  of  refuse  matter  was  visible;  but  enough  was  noticed  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  quantity  that  would  have  been  dumped  into  the  river  had  the  catch  been  large. 

Inquiries  were  made  of  difl'erent  individuals  connected  with  the  fishery  as  to 
whether  oflfal  in  anyway  affected  the  progress  of  salmon  in  their  journey  upstream. 
It  was  stated  that  at  no  time  had  it  been  noticed  that  the  movements  of  salmon 
had  been  arrested  by  offal,  either  stationary  or  moving  over  the  bottom.  It  was 
claimed  that  frequently  a  large  number  of  salmon  would  be  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
river  where  the  refuse  matter  was  most  abundant,  causing  the  water  to  be  very  much 
discolored,  which,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  did  not  in  any  way  disturb  their  move- 
ments. With  most  marketable  sea  fishes,  even  a  small  amount  of  blood  or  refuse 
matter  has  the  effect  of  driving  them  from  the  ground,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  same 
rule  would  apply  to  the  salmon.  In  order,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  a  careful  study  would  have  to  be  made  of  the  stream  under 
various  conditions.  As  this  river  has  for  years  been  the  dumping  ground  for  such 
large  quantities  of  refuse,  it  would  seem  that  its  injurious  effects  are  indeed  slight. 

ALITAK  BAY. 

Alitak  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation,  with  several  arms,  on  the  southwestern  end  of 
Kadiak  Island,  about  05  miles  from  Karluk.  A  map  and  a  description  of  the  locality 
are  given  in  Dr.  Bean's  report,  in  the  Fish  Commission  Bulletin  for  1889,  pages  182-184. 

The  Arctic  Packing  Company  in  1889  built  a  cannery  in  the  southwest  bight  of 
Olga  Bay,  which  is  a  branch  of  Alitak  Bay,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  long,  narrow 
passage.  It  has  been  operated  every  year  since  its  construction,  and  in  1892  it  was 
in  the  pool  formed  by  the  Alaska  Packing  Association,  and  in  1893  it  entered  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  cases.  In  1891,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Kodiak  Packing  Company,  in  the  same  locality,  the  cannery  of 
the  latter  company  was  closed  and  its  quota  of  fish  packed  in  the  Arctic  cannery. 
This  cannery  is  the  only  one  now  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  locally  called 
the  "  south  end." 

In  1897  the  company  employed  25  white  fishermen,  7  white  cjinnery- hands,  10 
natives,  and  57  Chinese.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  two  drag  seines  each  250  fath- 
oms long  by  120  meshes  deep,  and  two  drag  seines  each  200  fathoms  long  by  100 
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hi  If^n  iti^  o,4ftttfmiijf  HtipUfft^\  i^P  wlilf/#?  /)Mh#7riii<fTi,  and  in  the  cannery  were  'JO 
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iiui\  fHUm\  fit  nUtfUi  $tM  pt*t  tuiUoiii^  wi^rt^  iimmI;  almi  mie  panie  teine,  300  fotboms 
tniiidf  tNlMHl  iii  $t,iHHK  Tlii4  fmtmin  miiployi'd  wt^r^  the  nU^mer  Golden  Gate,  of  50 
UiUt^f  with  H  i^r^w  nt  (i^  hmiI  vmIiii^iI  >if/  $W^iHH)^  tlj<3  laanch  Jimver^ot  5  tons,  with  a 
i'M*#  of  Hf  HMd  vhIkhI  at/  l|4f<MHI|  '2  i\uU{4^rn  worth  |<i/M>  eiy'Jj;  5  »eine  boats  worth  $100 

hofH  Jnly  11  III  Mnpli'MiliHr  in  Mii^  lumiimny  packed  17,000  cases  of  red flsh,  averag- 
ing ly  to  Ihi4  f*fisi<.  TliM  llsli  wi>rM  itikiMi  as  follows:  Krotn  Karliik,  90,000;  Waterfalls 
MImI  nihlis  l)n<0(MI|  lillllM  ItlviM',  UfOOih  tlKuniik,  1,(HNI,  and  Alitak,  42,000.  The  total 
MMtiiiMM  Ml  mlllsli  iimimI  H'Hm  mImiuI  'iiM,000. 

Thi«  imhmimI'.v  Ml  IImihm  MiiiMums  ^  I  hum*  is  thn  northern  one  at  Uyak  Anchorage, 
tniil  ^I'HsImiIM  IM  IhMsiMlnM^of  IHOr^  tiuikliig  i^  pack  the  same  year.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
Mlllh*HAtm  \\  ility.  \\\  iHtIT  It  cmployfit  7D  white  llshcrmcii,  and  32  whites  and  (mOhinese 
lUnniHl  fhe  ciMnuM-y.  They  msimI  :1  gill  ticts^  2tl0  fUthoms  long,  30  meshes  deep,  6-inch 
tUesh,  VttlmMt  ni  05  i*ents  \m  UUhonu  tl  <lmg  seines,  2tH)  to  300  fathoms  long,  100  to 
P>n  ttuvshes  deep  tit  tmnt^  valued  \M  lliiA  per  iHthom.  Their  vessels  were  the  steamer 
K*iftfitf»if  (eiii^eged  ni»m  sehoonev  of  seme  eame)^  4t^  tons,  en>w  of  7,  valued  at  f  10,000; 
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tbe  bark  Harvester,  71C  tons,  crew  of  12,  valued  at  $7,500;  2  lighters  at  $350  each ;  12 
seine  boats  at  $100  each.  The  number  of  fishermen  and  cannery  hands  sftems  large 
fur  a  small  cautiery,  but  it  is  the  number  given  by  the  company.  Some  of  the 
hands  from  their  plant  at  Ohignik  may  have  been  brought  here  aud  credited  iii  error, 
to  both  canneries. 

From  June  14  to  September  15  tbe  firm  packed  169,824  redfish,  making  13,375 
cases,  an  average  of  12.7  fish  to  tbe  case.  Of  this  number  5,000  fish  were  taken  in  gilt 
nets,  and  tbe  rest  in  seines.  They  were  taken  at  the  Waterfalls  and  Slide,  Uganuk, 
Little  River,  Red  River,  and  Ayagulik,  all  on  Kadiak  Island. 

A  few  small  streams  carrying  salmon  flow  into  Uyak  Bay  and  its  brauehes,  but 
uone  is  kiiown  to  carry  reddsb, 

LARSEN    BAY. 

Five  miles  southeast  from  Uyak  Anchorage  is  a  narrow  arm  called  Larsen  Bay. 
It  is  4  miles  long,  with  a  general  east  northeast  and  west- southwest  direction.  Imme- 
diately within  the  entrance,  on  the 
northern  sbore,is  the  siteofthccan- 
nery  of  the  Arctic  Packing  Com- 
pany, which  was  built  in  188S,  and 
operated  in  1888, 1889,  and  1890,but 
which  has  iMien  closed  since  tbe  lat- 
terdate.  Inl891,undertheKarIuk 
Kiver  Fisheries,  its  quota  of  fisb 
was  packed  in  the  cannery  of  the 
Kodiak  Packing  Company  at  Kar- 
luk.  In  1892  it  entered  the  pool  of 
tbe  Alaska  Packing  Association, 
and  in  1893  it  became  a  member  of 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 
In  1896  the  available  machinery 
was  removed  and  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  tbe  cannery  at 
Uganuk,  All  that  remains  of  tbe 
cannery  is  a  large  building  used  as 
a  warehouse,  the  wbarf,  and  a  few 
sheds.  A  watchman  is  retained  to 
look  after  the  buildings,  as  the  site 
has  not  been  abandoned.  When 
the  cannery  was  operated  tbe  fisb 
were  obtained  from  Earink,  Little 
River,  Waterfalls,  and  Slide, 
than  5  or  G  mites  to  Karluk  Lake, 


Sketch  of  Vicinity  of  Little  Riv 
From  tbe  head  of  Larsen  Bay  it  is  not  i 


which  a  party  of  five  attempted  to  reacli  and  failed. 

LITTLE    RITEE. 

Little  River,  one  of  the  fishing  stations  just  mentioned,  empties   into  Shelikof 

k  StraitH  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Ugat.     Hume  Bros.  &  Uume  aud  tbe 

I  Pacific  Steam  Whaliug  Company  canneries  at  Uyak  fished  here  in  1897,  and  have  fisb- 

bouses  located  on  the  beach.    The  formation  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  similar  to 

that  at  Karlo  :,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.    There  is  a  small  lagoon  formed  by  a  shingle 
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awl  bowldery  spit  closing  np  a  valley  running  soutli-soutbeast  and  nortb-nortUwest. 
The  lagoon  is  three-foarths  of  a  mile  wide  along  the  spit,  with  open  water  exteiuling 
three-eighths  of  a  mile  from  it.  The  stream  flows  into  the  lagoon  tlirougli  several 
channels,  forming  a  namher  of  grassy  islands.  Above  this  the  stream  ilows  with  little 
current  throngh  bottom  land  having  a  few  patches  of  alders,  which,  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  narrows  to  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  bottom  of  the  stream  is  flne  sand  and 
gravel,  and  the  shores  are  grassy  bat  without  beaches.  The  top  of  the  spit  is  aboat 
8  feet  above  the  lagoon,  and  at  the  eastern  end  is  the  outlet,  30  feet  wide,  and  running 
in  a  rapid  to  the  straits. 

UGANUK  BAY. 

Ugannk  Bay  is  the  next  to  the  eastward  of  TJyak.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
western  bay  three  arms  make  off,  which  we  have  called  the  northeast,  east,  and  south 
arms,  respectively.    At  the  junction  of  the  east  arm  with  the  bay,  on  a  sand  and 


Cannery  at  Ugannk  Bay. 

shingle  beach  on  the  northern  shore,  tlic  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
is  located,  and  at  the  head  of  the  arm  is  the  redfisb  stream  from  which  it  driiws  its 
supply  of  salmon.  For  several  years  a  ealtery  was  operated  by  Mr.  Oliver  Smith  in  a 
bight  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  east  arm,  a  mile  within  the  entrance.  This  was 
sold  to  the  Association  in  1807,  and  is  now  closeil. 

The  Ugannk  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  was  built  during  the 
spring  of  18%,  on  the  point  forming  the  northern  en  trance  to  the  cast  arm.  The  mate- 
rial used  in  its  construction  was  largely  from  the  cannery  building  of  the  Kussian 
American  Packing  Company  moved  from  Afognak,  and  the  machinery  is  that  winch 
was  available  from  the  cimneries  of  the  Royal  Packing  Company  at  Afognak  and  the 
Arctic  Packing  Company  at  Larseii  Bay  (Uyak).    The  capacity  of  this  cannery  is 
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The  1  iver  at  its  mouth  flows  over  tidal  flats  in  an  east-and-west  direction  for  a 
distance  of  2  miles,  having  an  average  width  of  half  a  mile.  These  flats  are  largely 
uncovered  at  low  water,  having  two  channels  through  them,  one  close  to  the  northern 
shore  and  skirting  the  native  summer  village;  the  other,  entering  near  the  center  of 
the  width  of  the  arms,  turns  sharply  to  the  northward  around  the  northern  end  of  a 
large  rocky  and  wooded  island,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  westward.  From  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  a  line  of  piling  was  driven  across  the  flats  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  arm,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  low-water 
channel,  across  which  a  gill  net  was  stretched. 

The  trap  described  on  page  150  was  about  a  mile  west  from  this  barricade,  leading 
from  the  northern  shore,  with  the  pot  in  deep  water  in  the  arm  proi)er.  Captain 
PhUlips,  of  the  Eevenue-Cutter  Service,  directed  this  trap  to  be  removed,  upon  which 
the  Alaska  Improvement  Company  protested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  correspondence,  decision, 
etc.,  will  be  found  on  pages  8  to  10,  salmon  inspector's  report  for  1896. 

In  1897  the  Alaska  Improvement  Company  replaced  the  1890  trap  and  placed  a 
second  floating  trap,  leading  from  a  point  near  the  saltery  on  the  southern  shore. 
This  must  have  been  quite  half  a  mile  long,  and  at  the  point  whe]*e  it  was  set  must 
have  extended  across  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  two  traps  undoubtedly  commanded 
the  arm.  Upon  the  sale  of  the  property  the  traps  were  turned  over  to  the  pur- 
chasers. Neither  took  many  fish,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  larger  trap  was 
improperly  set;  that  is,  the  i)ot  was  arranged  for  fish  coming  downstream.  No  traps 
had  been  used  prior  to  1896. 

A  party  of  five  visited  the  lake  at  Uganuk.  After  a  hard  walk  of  five  hours, 
covering  a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  along  sloping  mountain  sides,  over  grassy 
plains,  through  thickets  of  cottonwood,  alder,  and  willow,  and  along  bear  trails,  they 
reached  a  point  on  the  lake  about  a  mile  within  the  outlet,  but  as  the  view  of  the  lake 
to  the  southeast  was  cut  ofi'  by  intervening  ridges,  it  was  determined  to  reach  the  head 
of  the  lake.  After  crossing  the  mountains  bordering  the  southern  side  of  the  lake, 
and  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  river  valley  to  the  east  arm,  the  party  followed  a 
valley  of  gradual  ascent  which  carried  them  to  a  height  of  about  1,200  feet  above  the 
lake,  whence  the  head  of  the  lake  and  two  inflowing  streams  could  be  seen.  The 
head  of  the  lake  was  reached  after  about  five  hours'  walk  from  the  first  point. 

The  lake  is  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  about  6  miles  long  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction,  and  of  an  average  width  of  about  a  mile.  It  lies  throughout  its 
length  between  two  ridge-like  mountain  masses  which  reach  a  height  of  2,000  feet 
above  its  surface.  The  banks  are  steep,  precipitous  in  many  places,  and  heavily 
wooded  to  a  height  of  300  to  400  feet.  There  are  numerous  shelving  beaches  of  gravel, 
black  sand,  and  fine  slate.  The  lake  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  deep.  At  the 
southeast  end  are  two  inflowing  streams  about  a  quai'ter  of  a  mile  apart  at  the 
mouths;  the  larger  one,  flowing  from  the  southeast,  is  about  40  yards  wide,  and 
the  smaller  one,  flowing  more  from  the  eastward,  is  about  15  yards  wide.  From  the 
top  of  the  mountain  the  valley  of  the  larger  stream  could  be  plainly  seen  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  10  miles,  the  country,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  in  this  vaUey  being  heavily 
wooded  with  larger  growth  than  nearer  the  coast. 

The  bottoms  of  both  inflowing  streams  are  large,  with  sandy  and  gravelly  beds. 
A  number  of  redfish  of  a  red  color  were  seen  m  the  stream  in  pl^K^es  where  the  water 
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flowed  gently,  and  in  depths  of  2  to  3  feet.  In  the  lake  a  large  number  of  salmon 
indicated  their  presence  by  jumping.  At  a  point  about  500  yards  within  the  mouth 
of  the  inflowing  stream  from  the  southeast,  it  is  from  30  to  40  yards  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  of  1 J  feet  and  a  velocity  of  2  to  3  feet  per  second. 

At  the  northwest  end  is  the  lake  outlet,  which  flows  generally  with  considerable 
velocity  through  a  wide  river  valley.  It  is  well  wooded,  having  along  its  banks  dense 
thickets  of  alder  and  willow  interspersed  with  large  cottonwoods.  .  About  4  miles 
from  its  mouth  a  photograph  was  taken;  here  it  is  about  50  yards  wide,  IJ  feet  deep, 
and  flows  with  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second.  Its  general  course  is  to  the  northwest, 
and  from  the  lake  to  the  mouth  is  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  From  the  mouth  the 
river  flows  into  the  east  arm  through  a  wide  tidal  basin  at  low  water  by  two  channels 
for  a  distance  of  2  miles.  About  3  miles  above  the  mouth  it  receives  a  small  tribu- 
tary, which  is  also  an  outlet  to  a  small  lake. 

In  1896  the  canneries  took  365,850  redfish  from  around  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
In  1897  the  fisheries  were  a  complete  failure;  the  stream  i)robably  did  not  yield 
15,000  redfish.  The  Aleuts  say  this  failure  was  due  to  the  lack  of  snow.  The  redfish 
from  XTganuk  are  highly  prized  by  the  canneries,  as  they  are  much  larger  than  the 
Karluk  fish,  running  10  to  the  case. 

Inaccessibility  renders  this  site  unfit  for  a  hatchery. 

I  may  mention  here  the  large  number  of  bears  infesting  this  region.  Along  the 
streams  their  trails  cross  and  recross  like  the  lines  on  a  checkerboard.  Half-consumed 
salmon  were  seen  everywhere,  and  quite  frequently  salmon  were  noticed  whose  life 
was  not  yet  extinct,  having  been  abandoned  by  bears  that  had  been  alarmed  at  our 
api)roach. 

AFOGNAK  ISLAND. 

Afognak  Island  was  not  visited,  because  there  is  no  cannery  in  operation  at  that 
place  now.  While  it  seemed  desirable  to  see  the  stream,  it  has  been  fully  described 
in  Dr.  Bean's  report,  pp.  185-188  and  pp.  207-208,  Bulletin  ix,  1889,  United  States 
Fish  Commission.  I  will  therefore  only  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  the  brief 
histories  of  the  canneries. 

Afognak  is  a  large  island  northeast  of  Kadiak,  and  separated  from  it  and  liasp- 
berry  Island  by  a  narrow  strait,  which  is  much  obstructed.  On  the  southern  side, 
near  the  western  end,  is  Afognak  Bay,  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  lake  outlet,  and 
was  once  a  very  good  redfish  stream. 

Mr.  Livingston  Stone  examined  this  stream  with  especial  reference  to  its  adapta- 
bility for  hatchery  purposes,  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1891,  the  President,  by  proclamation  of  December  24,  1892,  set  aside 
"  Afognak  Bay,  Eiver,  and  Lake,  with  their  tributary  streams  and  sources  thereof, 
and  the  lands  including  the  same  on  said  Afognak  Island,  and  within  one  mile  from 
the  shores  thereof,  as  a  reserve 'for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fish-culture  stations, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  the  boundary 
lines  of  which  include  the  head  springs  of  the  tributaries  above  mentioned,  and  the 
lands  the  drainage  of  which  is  unto  the  same." 

The  stream  at  Afognak  has  been  much  abused  by  barricades.  The  Eussians 
built  a  zapor  in  the  river  which  has  been  maintained  by  their  descendants,  first 
for  their  own  use,  and  afterwards  to  supply  the  cannery.  Although  the  place  is 
reserved  by  the  Government,  I  am  told  that  it  is  still  fished  (1897)  for  cannery  pur- 
poses. The  value  of  this  stream  some  years  ago  was  from  10,000  to  15,000  cases  a 
year.    Its  present  value  is  unknown. 
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The  Royal  Packiog  Company  built  a  caunery  in  1889  at  the  head  of  Afognak  Bay, 
on  the  western  side,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  oper- 
ated it  in  1889  and  1890.  Under  the  a^eement  of  the  Karluk  River  Fisheries  in  1891, 
the  quota  of  fish  for  this  cannery  was  packed  in  the  cannery  of  the  Karluk  Packing 
Company  at  Karluk.  It  entered  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  in  1892, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  1893,  It  has  not  been 
operated  since  1890,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  President's  proclamation  of  December 
24, 1892,  reserving  the  stream  at  Afognak,  has  caused  the  cannery  to  be  closed  and 
dismantled.  In  the  spring  of  1896  the  available  machinery  was  moved  to  Uganuk, 
and  in  the  building  are  now  stored  the  boats  and  some  gear  of  this  cannery  and  of 
the  Russian -American. 

The  Russian-American  Packing  Company  was  incorporated  in  December,  1888, 
and  in  1889  built  a  cannery  immediately  above  that  of  the  Royal,  which  was  operated  in 
1889  and  1890.  In  1891,  under  the  agreement  of  the  Karluk  River  Fisheries,  its  quota 
of  fish  was  packed  in  the  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Improvement  Company  at  Karluk. 
In  1892  it  joined  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association,  and  in  1893  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  It  has  not  been  operated  since  1890,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  President's  proclamation  of  December  24, 1892,  reserving  the 
stream  at  Afognak,  has  caused  the  cannery  to  be  closed  and  dismantled.  In  1895  the 
available  machinery  was  moved  to  the  Ugashik  (Sulima)  River,  in  Bering  Sea,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  in  a 
cannery  built  at  that  point  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  and  operated  in  1896 
and  1897.  In  the  spring  of  1896  the  building  was  taken  down  and  moved  to  Uganuk, 
and  erected  there  for  the  cannery  built  that  year  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 
Nothing  remains  at  Afognak  of  the  Russian-American  cannery  except  the  boats, 
which  are  stored  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Packing  Company. 

There  is  a  redfish  stream  on  Afognak  Island,  known  as  Malinof  River,  which 
empties  into  Malinof  Straits  near  its  junction  with  Shelikof  Straits.  It  has  for  years 
been  heavily  barricaded. 

OHii&NIK  BAY. 

Chignik  Bay,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  is  150  miles  west- 
southwest  from  Karluk,  the  position  of  one  cannery  in  Anchorage  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
main  bay,  being  in  latitude  56°  17' north,  longitude  158^23' west.  This  is  the  next 
western  locality  after  Karluk  where  canneries  are  now  operated,  and  the  westernmost 
outside  of  Bering  Sea. 

The  southeast  point  of  Chignik  Bay  terminates  in  a  high-turreted  or  castellated 
point  called  Tuliumnit  Point  or  Castle  Cape,  having  on  its  western  side  a  large  arm 
making  to  the  southward,  called  Castle  Bay.  Passing  this  bay  and  continuing  along 
the  southern  shore  to  the  westward,  four  headlands  are  seen  forming  the  terminal 
points  of  high  ridges,  and  between  them  are  shallow  bights  and  sand  beaches.  These 
beaches  have  the  appearance  of  spits  inclosing  lagoons  or  ponds.  To  the  westward 
of  the  fourth  ridge,  and  about  12  miles  from  Tuliumnit  Point,  a  small,  deep  bay, 
known  as  Anchorage  Bay,  makes  in  on  the  southern  shore.  This  is  partially  protected 
by  a  sand-spit,  affording  good  anchorage  in  deep  water  for  ctH  winds,  except  from  the 
north.  Two  canneries  are  located  here,  and  the  transporting  vessels  of  all  the  Chignik 
Bay  canneries  make  their  anchorage  at  this  point. 
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Continuing  to  the  westward,  another  shallow  bay  makes  in  on  the  soutuern  shore, 
known  as  Doris  Bay,  locally  called  Mud  Bay,  which  has  an  indifferent  anchorage  off  its 
mouth.  Around  the  high,  round,  bold  head  next  to  the  westward  is  the  entrance  to 
Chignik  Lagoon,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Chignik  Bay.  Two  canneries 
are  located  on  this  lagoon,  and  at  the  head  is  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  from  which 
all  the  canneries  here  and  in  Anchorage  Bay  draw  their  supplies  of  redfish. 

In  1888  the  Fishermen's  Packing  Company  of  Astoria,  Oreg.,  sent  a  party  to 
Chignik  Bay  to  prospect  for  fish,  and  they  returned  in  the  fall  of  that  year  with  2,160 
barrels  of  salt  salmon. 

The  Chignik  Bay  Company's  cannery  was  built  and  operated  in  the  spring  of 
1889  by  the  Fishermen's  Packing  Company  of  Astoria  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chignik 
Lagoon,  2^  miles  from  the  entrance.  As  this  cannery  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
'< Scandinavian,"  resulting  in  some  confusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  prior  to  the 
building  of  this  cannery  the  Fishermen's  Packing  Company  purchased  the  property 
of  the  Scandinavian  Packing  Company  of  Astoria,  and  altso  built  the  cannery  of  the 
Alaska  Packing  Company  on  the  Nushagak. 

.The  Shumagin  Packing  Company,  composed  of  capitalists  from  Portland,  Oreg., 
built  a  cannery  on  Chignik  Lagoon  in  1889,  near  that  of  the  Chignik  Bay  Company, 
and  operated  it  that  year,  and  the  same  year  the  Chignik  Bay  Packing  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  built  and  operated  a  cannery  near  the  two  just  mentioned.  Though 
these  three  canneries  were  built  by  different  comi)anies,  they  soon  became  closely 
allied  and  finally  combined  into  one  organization,  so  that  the  history  of  one  is  practi- 
cally that  of  all.  The  operating  agreement  of  these  three  canneries  was  successfully 
carried  out  in  1890  and  1891.  In  1892  they  all  joined  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing 
Association,  and  the  cannery  of  the  Chignik  Bay  Company  alone  operated.  In  1893 
they  became  members  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

Since  1891  only  the  Chignik  Bay  Company's  cannery  has  been  operated.  The 
Shumagin  building  has  been  moved  alongside  that  of  the  Chignik  Bay  Company 
and  the  machinery  consolidated,  so  as  to  form  practically  one  large  cannery,  with  a 
capacity  of  2,600  cases  per  day,  which  is  operated,  and  erroneously  called  the  Chignik 
Bay  Packing  Company.  It  is  really  the  Chignik  Bay  Company,  for  the  cannery  of  the 
former  is  in  such  condition  that  it  can  be  operated  independently  on  short  notice,  and 
is  held  as  a  reserve.    It  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  cases  a  day. 

In  1896  the  Chignik  Bay  Company  employed  73  white  fishermen  and  3  white 
coal-miners;  in  the  cannery  were  13  whites  and  158  Chinese;  33  natives  were  kept  at 
various  employments.  The  company  used  3  gill  nets,  150  fathoms  long,  OJ-inch  mesh, 
valued  at  65  cents  per  fathom;  9  traps,  1,350  feet  long,  at  $1,000  each;  5  drag  seines, 
200  fathoms  long,  3-inch  mesh,  100  meshes  deep  at  bunt,  at  $1.50  per  fathom. 

The  vessels  and  boats  were  the  steamer  Afognakj  of  38  tons,  with  a  crew  of  9, 
and  valued  at  $15,750;  the  stern- wheel  steamer  Baby  Ruthj  of  10  tons,  with  a  crew 
of  3,  and  valued  at  $4,500;  7  lighters,  valued  at  $500  each;  10  trap  scows,  at  $200 
each;  2  pile-drivers,  at  $650  each ;  12  seine  and  gill- net  boats,  at  $125  each.  The  ship 
Llewellyn  J.  Morse,  of  1,271  net  tons,  valued  at  $25,000,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen, 
was  used  as  a  transport. 

In  1897  the  employees  consisted  of  57  white  fishermen,  3  coal-miners,  13  white 
cannery-hands,  and  103  Chinese.  The  fishermen  used  3  gill  nets,  each  150  fathoms 
long,  valued  at  65  cents  per  fathom;  10  traps,  averaging  1,350  feet  long,  valued  at 
$1,000  each;  5  drag  seines,  each  200  fathoms  long,  3inch  mesh,  valued  at  $1.50  per 
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fathom.  The  vessels  and  boats  were  the  steamer  A/ognak,  of  38  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
9,  and  valued  at  $15,750;  the  stern-wheel  steamer  Baby  Ruthj  of  10  tons,  with  a  crew 
of  3,  and  valued  at  $4,500;  the  ship  Lleirellyn  J,  Morse,  of  1,271  net  tons,  valued  at 
$25,000,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen;  8  lighters,  valued  at  $350  each;  10  trap  scows,  at 
$200  each;  3  pile-drivers,  at  $050  ejich;  12  seine  and  gill-net  boats,  at  $125  each. 
The  following  shows  the  pack  of  the  Chignik  Bay  Company  for  1896  and  1897: 


Year. 


Species. 


1896. 


1897. 


Rcdfifth  from  Chicnik  Bay.. 

Kedfish  from  Kurluk , 

Colioes 

Humpbacks  aiid  dog  salmon. 

liedfish , 

Cohoes , 

Humpbacks  nnd  dog  salmon  . 


Number 

of  CAW-H 

paokeil. 


37,893 

7.388 

2,204 

*876 

36,834 

942 

383 


Average 
iiuml)er 
of  fisb 

per  case. 

10 
12 
11 


12.4 
11 


Date  of  packing. 


June  16  to  Aug.  2.'>. 

Do. 
Aug.  18  to  Sept.  25. 
Aug.  5  to  Sept.  1. 
June  8  to  Aug.  27. 
Aug.  1  to  Aug. 27. 
July  31  to  Aug.  25. 


*  There  is  no  record  of  king  salmon,  though  a  few  were  probably  packed  and  counted  in  witli  the  cohocs. 

Hume  Bros.  &  Hume  built  a  cannery  on  the  eastern  side  of  Anchorage  Bay  in  the 
spring  of  1896,  and  made  a  pack  that  year  and  in  1897,  Its  capacity  is  800  cases  per 
day.  In  1896  they  employed  40  white  fishermen,  20  white  cannery-hands,  90  Chinese, 
including  boss,  tester,  and  cook.  Ten  gill  nets  were  used,  each  200  fathoms  long, 
6J-inch  mesh,  40  meshes  deep,  valued  at  75  cents  per  fathom;  also  2  traps,  150  and 
200  fathom  leads,  40  feet  square  pots,  web  3-inch  mesh,  valued  at  $1,200  each;  3  drag 
seines,  100  fathoms,  200  fathoms,  and  250  fathoms  in  length,  the  larger  ones  100 
meshes  deep  at  bunt,  and  all  valued  at  $1.50  per  fathom. 

The  vessels  and  boats  were  the  steamer  Florence  Hume,  of  8  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
2,  and  valued  at  $3,000;  the  bark  Leon,  with  a  crew  of  12,  and  valued  at  $7,000;  the 
schooner  Equator,  of  69  tons,  with  a  crew  of  6,  and  valued  at  $6,000;  4  trap  scows 
at  $100  each;  1  sail  scow  at  $500;  4  lighters  at  $350;  10  gill-net  boats  at  $200  each; 
8  skiffs,  etc.,  at  $25  each. 

In  1897  the  company  employed  55  white  fishermen,  10  white  cannery-hands,  and  65 
Chinese,  including  boss,  tester,  and  cook.  The  same  equipment  was  used  as  in  1896, 
except  5  traps  instead  of  3,  and  instead  of  the  bark  />eon  the  bark  Ferris  S.  Thompson, 
of  514  net  tons,  with  a  crew  of  11,  and  valued  at  $7,500,  was  used  as  a  transport. 

The  following  shows  the  packs  of  Hume  Bros.  &  Hume's  cannery  at  Anchorage 
Bay  for  1896  and  1897 : 


Year. 


1896. 


1897. 


Species. 


Redfish  from  Chignik  Bay. 

Kedflsh  from  Kannk 

Cohoes 

Humpbacks 

Redfish 


Number 
of  cases 
packed. 


9,343 

8,300 

50 

200 

12,000 


Number 

offish  per 

case. 


Date  of  packing. 


10 


11 
20 
12 


Jane  16  to  Aui;.  25. 

Do. 
Throughout  season. 
July  20  to  Aug.  20. 
Jun6l2  to  Aug.  12. 


In  1896  nearly  all  the  Chignik  Bay  fish  were  taken  in  seines,  and  only  3,500  in 
traps.    A  few  king  salmon  were  salted  for  personal  use. 

In  1897  the  fish  were  all  taken  at  Chignik  Lagoon  or  off  the  entrance,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  in  the  gill  nets,  2  in  traps,  and  1  in  seines.  No  other  fish  were  canned, 
smoked,  or  salted,  and  none  were  purchased. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company  in  the  spring  of  1896  built  a  cannery  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Anchorage  Bay,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Hume  cannery,  and 
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made  a  pack  that  year  and  in  1897.  Its  capacity  is  800  cases  per  day.  In  1896  it 
employed  30  white  fishermen,  15  white  cannery-hands,  and  58  Chinese.  Its  nets 
included  5  traps,  40  feet  square  pots,  with  leads  of  150  to  200  fathoms,  valued  at  $1,100 
each;  2  drag  seines,  250  fathoms  long,  3-inch  mesh,  valued  at  $1.50  per  fathom.  The 
vessels  and  boats  employed  were  the  steamer  Salmo^  of  35  tons,  with  a  crew  of  4,  and 
valued  at  $7,000;  the  bark  J.  i).  Peters,  which  carried  the  outfit  to  the  station  in 
April  and  called  in  the  fall  for  the  pack;  11  lighters  and  scows,  valued  at  $50  to  $150 
each;  1  pile  driver,  valued  at  $GoO;  4  seine  boats,  valued  at  $60  each;  and  a  number 
of  dories,  skiffs,  etc. 

In  1897  the  company  employed  60  white  fishermen,  15  white  cannery-hands,  and 
58  Chinese.  The  remainder  of  the  outfit  used  is  the  same  as  for  1896,  except  that  8 
traps,  instead  of  5,  were  in  use,  and  2  pile-drivers  instead  of  1. 

The  following  shows  the  pack  of  the  Anchorage  Bay  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Whaling  Company  for  1896  and  1897: 


Yejir. 

Species. 

Number 
of  cases 
packed. 

14,000 
4,500 

Number 

offish 

per  case. 

10 
12 
11 
20 
3 
12 

20 

Date  of  paokiug. 

Ketuarks. 

1896. . . . 
1897.... 

Redfish  from  ChiKuik  . 
Kedfish  from  Karlak  . . 

Juno  18  to  Aug.  25.. 
do 

Taken  In  traps. 
Do. 
Do. 
Taken  in  seines. 

Do. 
About  1,500  retlfish  from   Karluk 
were  not  in  condition  for  pack- 
ing and  were  not  used. 

A  few  taken,  but  not  separately 
accounted  for. 

Cohoes 

HumDbacks ........... 

90 
2,800 

July  18  to  Aug.  15  .. 
July  20  to  Aug.  20  . . 
Throughout  sohsod. 
June  9  to  Aug.  15... 

July  20  to  Aug.  15  .. 

Kine  salmon 

125 
23,500 

500 


Rednsh  

Humpbacks 

Cohoes  au(l  kinir 

Tlie  Chinese  contract  differs  slightly  according  to  locality,  and  more  largely 
according  to  the  manner  of  making  the  pack.  The  contract  for  one  cannery  was  40 
cents  per  case  for  machine-filled  cans  and  45  cents  for  hand-filled.  The  Chinese  boss 
was  paid  $50  a  month  in  addition  to  his  lay,  and  the  tester  $50  a  month  without  lay. 
Passage  to  and  from  San  Francisco  was  free,  but  they  found  their  own  food  and 
bedding,  only  water  and  salt  being  furnished  by  the  vessel.  Quarters,  fuel,  water, 
and  salt  were  furnished  at  the  cannery.  In  all  of  the  Alaska  canneries  the  Chinese 
contract  includes  a  guaranteed  pack — that  is,  the  cannery  insures  a  pack  of  a  certain 
number  of  cases;  if  it  is  not  made,  the  Chinamen  are  paid  the  stipulated  pack;  if  the 
pack  overruns,  they  are  paid  extra  at  the  same  rates. 

The  contracts  with  the  fishermen  differ  somewhat  at  each  cannery,  but  they  are 
usually  made  with  the  view  of  getting  the  largest  number  of  fish  and  allowing  the 
fishermen  about  $45  a  month  and  board  for  6  or  7  months.  At  one  cannery  in  Chignik, 
in  1896,  fishermen  were  paid  $30  per  month  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  case  and 
board.  They  worked  the  vessel  to  and  from  the  cannery.  In  1897  the  same  cannery 
paid  the  Scandinavian  fishermen  the  same  rates  as  in  1896,  but  the  Italians  received 
$20  per  month,  $12.50  per  1,000  fish,  and  a  per  diem  allowance  of  35  cents  per  man 
for  a  ration.  The  boss  fisherman  had  an  extra  $125  for  the  season.  Nearly  the  same 
rates  are  made  at  all  the  canneries  here. 

Nearly  all  the  fish  packed  in  the  canneries  located  on  Chignik  Bay  are  taken  in 
Chignik  Lagoon  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  1896,  on  account  of  the  very  large 
run  at  Karluk,  the  canneries  there  could  not  handle  all  the  fish  taken  on  the  spit — 
that  is,  they  did  not  have  outfit  enough — and  fish  to  the  amount  of  al)out  20,000  cases 
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wpnr^  M>nt  t/>  fhp  Chi^i^uk  rs^nnttriftn:  hnt  thiM  wtM  exceptaonaL,  and  was  .ftoppei  by 
r>rder  of  rhi^  salmon  inMppctor.  r>r/!a8ionaIly  a  caiiiiftry  steamer  will  vimt  the  atreams 
hf^Xwp'fiiu  Tiiliiimnit:  Point  ;uiii  ICupreanof  Point  and  mttimi  a  Ifiad  of  hampbackau 

Chi^jpiik  r^aii^oon  m  in  the  extreme  sonthwent  comer  of  Chit^ik  Bay  aoil  ia  joined 
to  that  hay  by  an  ontlet  ont>- fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  coiitraet«*fl  at  tiim  point  by  a  nar- 
row rtand  spit  al>ofit  1  ^  mileH  lon^.  which  makes  diret^tly  aeroHfl  (W>m  the  western  shore. 
The  main  iwly  of  tho  la(2^oon  in  ^;J  miles  longp.  with  a  ji^eneral  S4mtiiwe»c  direetaon^  and 
at  tlie  sontliwf^st  ^nd  has  a  narrow  extension,  l.\  miles  lon^.  into  which  the  river  floors. 
Within  the  spit,  at  the  entrance,  it  is  1^  miles  wi<ie,  openini^ont  to  1.^  miles  at  the 
A  lanka  Packers-  Association  canneries,  and  I  mile  beyond  it  attains  a  width  of  2  milea^ 
Poor  miles  from  the  eiitranc^>  is  an  island,  H4)i>  feet  hi^h.  which  eontraeta  the  Imgoon 
on  the  side  le^iding  to  the  river  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  Simtheast  fironi  this  island 
are  ^reat  mudflats  which  are  covered  at  hi^h  water.  At  a  distance  of  ^  miles  iVom 
the  entrance  the  lagoon  contracts  to  one  foarth  of  a  mile,  and  a  mile  beyond  it  narn>ws 
to  lf>0  yards.  The  npper  trap  is  located  here,  and  one-foarth  of  a  mile  beyond  is  the 
coal  mine.  In  this  locality  the  water  is  nsnally  fresh,  and  the  month  of  the  river  i& 
practically  in  the  vicinity  of  the  npper  trap. 

The  lafifoon  is  shallow,  the  greater  i>art  nneoverin^  at  low  water,  exposing  grassy 
flats,  with  a  channel  rnnnin^  silonf^  the  eastern  side  as  far  as  the  cannery,  wh^«  it 
breaks  aronnd  a  p^rassy  middle  gronnd,  unites  at  the  island,  and  continaes  to  the  river. 
One  mile  below  the  island  the  channel  narrows  to  li)0  yards,  with  a  depth  at  low  wat^" 
of  4  feet*  AYx>ve  the  island  the  Hats  are  not  so  much  exposeii,  bat  the  channel  is 
shoaler,  2^  to  3  feet  bein^  the  best  water  thron^h  it  at  low  tide.  From  the  canaeffy 
the  channel  is  bnoyed.     Bowlders  bronght  down  by  the  ice  dot  the  flats  here  and  there. 

f>ntsir]e  the  la<]^oofi  entrance  the  main  channel  is  along  the  eastern  shore,  carrying 
aliont  3  fathoms  at  low  water.  There  is  also  a  narrow,  shallow  channel  outside  and 
along  the  spit,  carrying  3  feet  at  low  water,  which  separates  the  spit  from  a  fan-shaped 
HhfyfH^  )\  miles  long,  which  nnc^vcrs  at  low  water  and  has  a  greatest  width  of  three- 
fonrt^hs  of  a  mile.  At  high  water  a  small  part  of  this  shoal,  near  the  spit,  is  just 
visible,      hnme^liately  within  the  entrance  the  water  is  deep  and  the  banks  are  steep. 

Ghfgnik  liiver  empties  int4>  the  arm  of  the  lagoon  at  its  southwest  end,  and  is 
estimate<l  to  Im  0  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  100  yards.  The  bottcun 
is  roC/ky  and  gravelly.  High  water,  neap  tides,  extends  to  the  coal  mine,  which  is 
jira<5tically  the  month  of  the  river,  and  high-water,  spring  tides,  extends  to  the  first 
lake^  afTectJng  the  lake  at  the  ontlet  a  few  inches.  The  depth  in  the  river  is  snch 
that  a  lK;at  can  ascend  only  at  high  water.  At  low  water  the  cnrrent  is  very  strong 
and  forms  many  rapids« 

There  are  two  lakes.  The  first  is  about  10  miles  long  and  of  unknown  depth. 
The  banks  in  plac<'.s  are  pre^'Jpitons,  in  others  sloping.  In  the  latter  localities  the 
shore  slic If  is  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  gill  netting,  and  then  drops  off  suddenly. 
A  number  of  small  streams  enter,  but  none  except  the  sec^>nd  lake  connection  is  of 
(considerable  sl/e. 

A  shallow  shifting  arm,  from  100  to  300  yards  wide,  leads  through  an  extensive 
bog  at  the  hcful  of  the  lake,  for  a  distance  of  10  miles,  to  a  second  lake.    The  bog  is 
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black  volcanic  miui  and  probably  the  result  of  fllling  an  old  lake  bed,  which  may  have 
formed  another  lake  connection  Jn  early  times.  The  second  lake  is  nearly  of  eqnal 
eize  with  the  first,  but  is  shallow,  with  muddy  bottom,  the  water  here  inclining  to  be 
muddy,  while  the  water  in  the  first  lake  is  clear.  A  large  part  of  the  banks  are  low, 
but  there  are  some  bluH's  on  the  northern  side  which  continue  some  distance.  A 
number  of  small  streams  enter  the  lake,  and  one  of  considerable  size  flows  in  from 
the  northwest. 

The  redflsh  in  immeu^e  numbers  are  said  to  spawn  along  the  shore  shelf  of  the 
first  lake  and  in  the  mouths  of  tlie  entering  streams.  A  few  redflsh  and  more  cohoes 
make  their  way  into  the  second  lake.  Dog  salmon  and  humpbacks  spawn  in  these 
lakes,  but  they  also  enter  the  small  streams  that  flow  into  the  lagoon,  Scalpios, 
perch,  and  other  freshwater  fish  occur.  In  the  stream  above  the  traps  there  are 
no  obstructions.  Formerly  Ashing  was  carried  on  over  the  spawning-beds,  but  this 
qiethod  is  now  abandoned.  While  all  tJic  species  of  Pacific  salmon  enter  the  lagoon 
and  river,  yet  those  other  than  redflsh  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  are  not  consid- 
ered in  the  pack.  In  relative  abundance  they  stand  as  follows:  Kedfish,  humpbacks, 
cohoes,  dog,  and  king.    Ko  steelheads  are  taken  here. 

Chignik  River  is  essentially  a  redfish  stream,  and  the  canneries  may  be  said  to 
pack  only  redfish.  Occasionally  a  few  humpbacks  are  packed,  but  they  are  obtained 
principally  from  streams  between  Tuliumnit  Point  and  Kupreanof  Point.  The  pack 
of  king  and  cohoes  never  excfeds  a  few  hundred  cases  from  Chignik  River.  The  few 
that  arc  taken  are  generally  used  on  the  cannery  table  and  the  bellies  salted  for  home 
use,  while  the  baf^ks  maybe  jiacked  under  some  different  brand.  Other  fish  are  taken 
to  a  small  extent. 

The  run  of  redfish  commences  the  first  days  of  June  (a  few  were  taken  in  1897  for 
local  use  on  May  15),  and  continues  until  the  last  of  August.  The  run  is  usually  con- 
sidered large  enough  to  pack  from  the  middle  of  .luno  to  the  middle  of  August. 
Cohoes  run  from  the  middle  of  July  until  after  the  cannery  closes;  the  watchmen  say 
nntil  ^'^ovember.  Humi)backs  run  from  July  20  to  September  1,  and  dog  salmon  about 
the  same  time,  though  both  are  found  scattering  throughout  the  season.  The  king 
salmon  run  in  very  small  numbers,  and  are  taken  about  the  same  time  as  the  redfish, 

A  very  small  salmon,  weighing  about  2  pounds,  is  reeogniKed  here  as  a  difierent 
species,  and  called  the  Arctic  salmon,  but  it  is  probably  only  a  small  redfish. 

The  weighing  of  100  redfish  from  the  bin  gave  the  following  results;  Average  6.24 
pounds,  heaviest  10  pounds,  lightest  4  pounds;  average  length  24  inches,  largest  28 
inches,  smallest  21  inches.  The  red  salmon  in  1897  were  said  to  run  very  small,  12  to 
the  ease;  iu  1390  they  were  larger,  about  10  to  the  case. 

One  hundred  cohoes  were  also  weighed :  Average  6.44  pounds,  heaviest  ID  pounds, 
lightest  3i  poands;  only  one  of  each  of  these  extremes,  and  a  better  range  would  be 
from  4 j  to  9  i>ounds.  Average  length  23.J  inches,  greatest  28  inches,  least  18  inches* 
The  cohoes  were  running  very  small  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  as  it  was  the  early  part 
of  the  run,  July  29. 

The  dog  s^mon  run  larger;  that  is,  the  average  is  higher,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
few  smalt  ones.  The  hampbacks  averaged  about  3^  pounds  in  weight.  The  average 
weight  of  the  king  salmon  at  Gbignik  is  nnknowu,  but  they  were  said  to  run  very 
small  for  that  species,  though  indiTidoals  weighing  60  pounds  are  reported  to  have 
Iwentaken. 
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The  fish  are  taken  in  trapn,  seines,  and  gill  nets,  and  transporter!  to  the  canneries 
on  large  lighters  or  fish-scows.  It  is  said  that  the  water  is  too  clear  for  gill  nets,  and 
in  1897  they  were  not  used  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  or  the  Pacific  Steam 
Whaling  Company  canneries,  yet  the  Iluine  cannery  seems  to  have  been  very  snceessfal 
with  them.  Traps  are  principally  used  here,  and  form  the  great  bone  of  contention. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  July  29  to  August  2,  there  were  five  traps  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  lagoon,  two  just  inside,  and  sixteen  from  the  island  to  the  bead  of 
the  arm.  They  usually  consist  of  a  i>ot  30  to  40  feet  square,  with  a  heart  and  V-shaped 
leaders  from  300  to  1,500  feet  long,  arranged  with  the  apex  up  stream.  The  mesh  of 
pots  is  3-inch,  and  of  leaders  usually  4-incb.  They  are  nowhere  j)laced  entirely  across 
the  main  channel  in  the  lagoon,  but  there  are  two  or  three  which  close  up  the  shallow 
channel  along  the  spit  on  the  outside.    In  passing  up  the  lagoon  it  seems  almost 


ATSoif/ 
l'Jr/7/fe 


Sa//rro/r  Tr^tp, 


Chignik  Lagoon  Trap. 

impossible  for  any  fish  to  reach  the  river,  for  it  looks  as  though  a  forest  of  traps 
obstructed  the  whole  passage.  With  two  exceptions,  one  end  of  the  leader  is  connected 
with  the  high-water  mark  on  shore. 

The  leaders  or  wings  consist  of  nets  hung  on  the  upi)er  side  of  rows  of  piles  driven 
in  a  V  shape,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  end.  This  opening  varies  from  4  to  8 
feet.  The  heart  is  formed  by  piles  driven  in  an  irregular  box  shape,  inclosing  the 
ends  of  the  leaders.  The  nets  are  hung  on  the  upstream  side  and,  like  those  of  the  ends, 
are  made  fast  at  the  top  only,  the  bottom  being  weighted.  They  reach  from  above 
high  water  to  the  bottom.  The  pot  is  above  the  heart  and  is  a  square  net  bag,  hauled 
out  to  piles  at  the  corners,  above  and  below,  by  ropes  running  through  blocks.  On 
its  lower  side  is  the  gate,  which  is  the  entrance  from  the  heart  to  the  pot.  It  is  a  net 
stretched  on  framework,  or  having  a  frame  at  each  end,  the  upper  end  being  much 
smaller  than  the  lower.    It  is  6  to  10  feet  wide  at  its  lower  end,  1 J  to  2  feet  wide  at  its 
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upper  end,  depending  on  the  size  of  tbe  trap.  The  top  of  the  gate  varies  in  its  dis- 
tance above  low  water,  as  does  the  bottom  at  the  npper  end  below  low  water,  depend- 
ing on  the  depth  of  water  at  the  pot.  The  trap  fishes  during  ebb  tide  only,  the  loose 
bottom  allowing  it  to  clear  itself  of  most  of  the  grass  during  flood  tide.  The  fish  are 
taken  out  just  after  low  water.  The  upper  end  of  the  gate  is  triced  up,  one  side 
of  the  pot  lowered,  and  a  boat  worked  sideways  into  the  pot,  the  lines  holding  the 
bottom  corners  being  let  go,  and  the  net  underrun  until  the  fish  are  in  a  small  space 
between  the  boat  and  the  other  side  of  the  pot.  They  are  then  either  scooped  out 
with  a  scoop  net  having  a  handle  balanced  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  or  are  hooked 
out  with  a  short  hook  on  a  handle  about  2  feet  long.  If  cod,  flounders,  etc.,  are 
numerous  enough  to  interfere,  they  are  hooked  out;  if  not,  the  upper  end  of  the  net  is 
let  go  and  the  flood  tide  clears  the  pot.  Four  men  are  required  for  each  of  the  larger 
traps.  Their  principal  work  is  to  keep  the  traps  as  free  as  possible  from  grass  and 
to  repair  breaks  in  the  net  caused  by  the  weight  collected,  as  well  as  to  replace  piles 
carried  away  in  the  deeper  water  by  the  strong  tide.  The  traps  are  taken  up  after 
the  fishing  season  is  over,  and  changes  are  constantly  made  in  their  size  and  arrange- 
ment during  the  fishing  season. 

Seines  are  hauled  on  the  flats  southwest  of  the  island,  and  on  the  western  shore 
opposite,  where  a  gill-net  crew  is  also  located.  The  shores  are  usually  rocky  or  grassy 
flats.  *  The  outside  beach  on  the  spit  is  fine  sand  and  gravel. 

It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  examines  Chignik  Lagoon  during  the  packing  season 
that  the  place  is  overfished.  For  many  years  one  organization  fished  here  and  made 
a  pack  averaging  61,400  cases,  from  1890  to  1896.  In  the  latter  year  two  more 
canneries  were  built  by  rival  companies,  and  all  expect  to  make  the  pack  from  the 
product  of  one  stream.  The  result  is  that  all  kinds  of  practices  are  resorted  to,  and 
the  overtaxed  stream  must  suffer  by  this  excessive  fishing.  The  traps  are  so  close 
together  and  0(5cupy  so  much  of  the  channel  that  they  look  almost  like  barricades, 
but  the  stream  is  not  entirely  barricaded,  probably  because  all  would  not  be  benefited 
alike.  In  some  instances  the  tunnels  or  gates  of  the  traps  are  lifted  during  the 
weekly  close  season,  and  in  others  they  are  not. 

Locally  it  is  said  that  the  stream  will  stand  a  yearly  pack  of  100,000  to  150,000 
cases.  In  my  opinion  50,000  cases  is  all  that  can  be  taken  here  by  fair  legal  fishing. 
In  1896,  87,769  cases  were  packed ;  in  1897,  74,159  cases.  The  1896  pack,  however, 
included  about  20,000  cases  of  Karluk  fish,  and  in  both  years  a  small  pack  of  hump- 
backs from  other  localities  was  made.  When  £he  redfish  cease  to  run  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  packing,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  Ohignik  canneries  clean  up  and 
close  for  the  season. 

ORZENOY. 

In  1889  a  cannery,  under  the  title  of  the  Western  Alaska  Packing  Company,  was 
built  at  Orzenoy,  on  the  western  side  of  Stepovak  Bay,  south  side  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  and  packed  that  year  6,400  cases.  In  1890  a  pack  of  2,198  cases  was  made. 
As  the  locality  proved  unfavorable  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fish,  the  cannery  was 
dismantled  in  1891  and  the  site  abandoned. 

THIN  POINT. 

Thin  Point  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  near  its  extreme 
western  end.  Two  canneries  were  formerly  located  here,  but  they  have  been  removed 
and  the  site  is  practically  abandoned.    A  saltery  was  operated  at  Thin  Point  for 
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leseveral  years,  until  the  Thin  I^oiut  Packing  (Jompany  was  organized  by  MoBsrs.  Louis 
8I08S  6i  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  cannery  was  built  in  1889.  It  was  operated  in 
1889,  189(),  and  1891,  and  was  closeil  after  that  date.  In  1890  the  cannery  ship  OneidOj 
en  route  for  Thin  }*oiut,  wj«5  lost  on  the  Sannaks  in  April;  there  were  77  Chinese  on 
board  and  nearly  all  i>erished.  A  suiall  pack  ot  L',4()l  cases  was  made  that  year.  In 
1892  it  entered  the  ])ool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association,  and  in  189*3  became  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  In  1894  the  canner>'  was  moved  to  the 
Kaknek  liiver,  Bering  ISea,  and  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  ciuiiiery  of  the 
Arctic  Packing  Company. 

The  Alaska  J*ackers-  Association  operated  a  salterj'  at  Thin  Point  in  181^4, 1895, 
and  1890,  but  the  place  is  now  abandoned. 

The  cannery  of  tlie  Central  Alaska  Comimuy  moved  to  Thin  l*oint  in  1890  from 
Little  Kayak  Island,  and  has  already  been  referred  to. 

The  main  stream  tished  by  these  canneries  is  near  at  hand,  on  tlie  eantern  side  of 
the  point.  There  are  two  lakes  near  the  sea,  said  to  be  well  adaj^ted  for  hatchery 
purposes.  The  stream  is  very  uncertain :  some  years  a  large  pack  can  be  made  from 
it,  and  then  for  a  immber  of  years  the  run  is  small.  A  person  who  had  o]>erated  one 
of  the  canneries  stated  that  the  stream  would  yield  at  least  50,(NK)  large  redfish,  and 
usually  a  larger  number.    As  the  place  had  lieen  abandoned,  it  was  not  visited. 
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BERING    SEA    DISTRICT. 


The  following  brief  histories  and  statistics  of  the  Bering  Sea  canneries  have  been 
largely  furnished  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  time  not  permitting  a  visit. 

From  the  table  of  percentages  of  packs  for  the  dift'erent  districts,  it  will  be  seen 
that  35.2  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  pack  was  made  in  Bering  Sea  in  1887.  By  the 
increase  of  canneries  in  other  districts  in  1888,  and  the  still  larger  increase  in  1889, 
the  percentage  of  pack  fell  off  and  reached  its  lowest  point  (13.4  per  cent)  in  1892. 
From  that  date  the  percentage  of  pack  has  gradually  increased  until,  in  1897,  it 
reached  28  per  cent  of  the  whole  Alaska  pack,  of  which  over  nine-tenths  was  packed 
by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

All  the  canneries  in  Bering  Sea  are  located  on  the  Nusliagak,  Kvichak,  Naknek, 
and  Ugashik  rivers,  all  emptying  into  Bristol  Bay  (see  Chart  ]i). 

NUSHAGAK   RIVER. 

On  the  Nushagak  there  are  four  canneries,  as  follows:  Arctic  Packing  Company, 
Nushagak  Packing  Company,  Bristol  Bay  Canning  Company,  and  Alaska  Packing 
Company,  There  is  also  a  saltery  operated  by  0.  E.  Whitney  &  Co.,  which  in  1897 
salted  2,436  barrels,  principally  redfish. 

In  1883  the  schooner  NeptunCj  with  a  party,  prospected  for  salmon  on  the  Nush- 
agak, and  salted  a  large  number.  The  same  year  cannery  buildings  were  erected  for 
the  Arctic  Packing  Company,  which  was  formed  and  commenced  operations  in  1884, 
making  a  pack  of  400  cases  that  year.  This  was  the  first  cannery  operated  in  Bering 
Sea.  It  has  made  a  pack  every  year  to  date,  except  in  1892,  when  it  joined  the  pool  of 
the  Alaska  Packing  Association  and  was  closed.  In  1893  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association.  The  cannery  is  located  at  Kanulik,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about  3  miles  above  Fort  Alexander.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  2,000  cases  a  day. 

The  Alaska  Packing  Company  built  a  cannery  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Nusha- 
gak. near  the  mouth,  in  188C,  and  made  a  pack  that  year,  as  it  has  done  every  year 
since.  It  entered  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  in  1892,  and  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  in  1893.  It  is  located  near  the  village  of  Kanakanak,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2,000  cases  a  day. 

The  Bristol  Bay  Canning  Company  built  a  cannery  immediately  above  that  of  the 
Alaska  Packing  Company  in  1886,  and  operated  that  year  and  every  year  to  date. 
It  entered  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  in  1892,  and  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  in  1893.    It  has  a  capacity  of  2,000  cases  per  day. 

The  Nushagak  Packing  Company  built  a  cannery  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
estuary  at  Nushagak  in  1888,  at  a  place  called  Stugarok,  11  miles  below  Fort  Alex- 
ander. It  was  operated  in  1888, 1889, 1890,  and  1891 ;  it  was  then  closed  and  has  not 
been  operated  since.     It  joined  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Association  in  1892 
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and  became  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  1893.  It  is  in  sach  con- 
dition that  it  can  be  operated  at  short  notice,  and  is  held  as  a  reserve.  Its  capacity  is 
1,500  cases  per  day. 

These  canneries  are  all  owned  and  operated  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association, 
and  are  under  one  local  management.  In  1897  they  employed  144  white  fishermen,  38 
white  cannery-hands,  300  Chinese,  and  40  natives.  Sixty  gill  nets  were  used,  each 
125  fathoms  long  by  24  meshes  deep;  120  gill  nets,  each  75  fathoms  long  by  24  meshes 
deep;  4  traps  with  300  feet  leaders. 

The  following  vessels  were  employed: 


Rig. 


Steamer 

Launch 

Do 

Do 

Ship 

Do 

Bark  en  tine  . 

08  boats  and 

lighters. 


Name. 


N<^tton«.'      Crew. 


Polar  Bear 

Tyone 

AmvS 

Corinne 

Stirling 

Eclipse 

WilUeKHume. 


29 

5 

5 

5 

1,637 

1,535 

632 


5 
2 
2 
2 
FiiilHtruien. 

(0 

(?) 


Value. 


$12,000 

4,500 

3,000 

1,500 

30,060 

Chartered. 

Do. 


The  following  gives  the  output  of  the  three  canneries  for  1897: 


SiiecioH. 


Number  of 
fish. 


Kinf;  sabnou , 

Redflsh 

Cohoeti 

Humpbacks  . 


Total 


18, 139 

1,240,080 

150,000 

35,348 


Number 
of  cases. 


5,823 
88, 791 
10.119 

3,123 


NumlM*r 

offish 

per  case. 


IJarmlH 
salted. 


107,856 


Of  the  above,  the  Bristol  Bay  Canning  Company  packed  34,117  cases,  the  Alaska 
Packing  Company  37,849  cases,  and  the  Arctic  Packing  Company  35,890  cases. 

The  traps  are  used  in  Wood  liiver,  which  empties  into  the  estuary  above  the 
canneries  on  the  western  bank;  the  gill  nets  are  used  in  the  estuary  where  the  water 
is  muddy.    No  seines  are  used. 

KVIOHAK  RIVER. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Kushagak  and  emptying  into  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay  is 
the  Kvichak,  with  one  cannery  and  one  saltery. 

The  Prosper  Fishing  Company  established  a  saltery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kvichak 
in  1894  and  operated  it  that  year  and  the  following.  It  was  sold  in  1896  to  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  closed. 

Under  the  name  of  Point  Roberts  Packing  Company  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation established  and  operated  a  saltery  at  Koggiung  on  the  Kvichak  River  in  1894, 
and  built  a  cannery  the  following  year,  utilizing  in  its  construction  the  available 
machinery  from  the  cannery  of  the  Central  Alaska  Company  at  Thin  Point.  It  was 
first  operated  in  1896,  and  also  packed  in  1897.  It  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  2,000 
cases  per  day.  In  1897  the  company  employed  65  white  fishermen,  10  white  cannery- 
hands,  150  Chinese,  and  25  natives.  Twenty-five  gill  nets  were  used,  each  60  fathoms 
long  by  30  meshes  deep,  and  4  traps,  with  the  inside  leaders  300  feet  long  and  outside 
leaders  250  feet  long. 
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The  following  vessels  were  employed: 


Ki«. 


Name. 


Steamer 

Launch 

Do 

Ship 

Bark 

32  boats,  lighters,  and  scows. 


The  following  is  the  pack  for  1897: 


species. 


President 

Northern  Light 
J.W.Clark.... 

liohemia 

W.W.Case.... 


Net  tons. 

Crew. 

238 

8 

5 

2 

6 

2 

1,529 

Fishermen. 

55tf 

Fishermen. 

Number 
of  ftsh. 


King  salmon. 
Kedtlah 


-•V- 


345 
760,652 


Number 
of  cases 
packed. 


Numl>er 

offish 

per  case. 


Value. 


$49,000 

8,000 

2,000 

30,000 

10,000 


126  I 
55.382 


2.7 
13.7 


Barrels 
salted. 


220 
1.489 


NAKNEK   RIVEE. 

Nakiiek  lliver  empties  into  the  upper  part  of  Bristol  Bay,  about  20  miles  below 
Koggiuug.    There  are  two  canneries  at  its  mouth. 

The  Arctic  Packing  Company  built  and  operated  a  salt^ry  at  Naknek  in  1800  and 
sold  it  to  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  1893.  The  association  in  1894  built  a 
cannery  at  the  same  place,  utilizing  the  machinery  of  the  Thin  Point  ]*acking  Company 
in  its  construction.  It  was  operated  in  1895, 1896,  and  1897,  and  lias  a  capacity  of 
1,800  cases  per  day.     Salmon  are  also  salted  here. 

In  1897  the  company  employed  45  white  fishermen,  10  white  cannery-hands,  102 
Chinese,  and  10  natives.  They  used  11  gill  nets,  each  70  fathoms  long  by  24  meshes 
deep;  34  gill  nets,  each  70  fathoms  long  by  22  meshes  deep;  3  traps  with  leads  of  X75 
feet.  The  vessels  employed  were  the  launch  Ralph  X.,  of  5  tons,  with  a  crew  of  2,  and 
valued  at  $4,500;  the  bark  Merom,  of  1,159  net  tons,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen,  valued 
at  $10,000;  the  schooner  Prosper j  of  230  net  tons,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen,  valued  at 
$15,000;  also  30  boats  and  lighters.  The  bark  Merom  made  one  trip  on  account  of 
Karluk. 

The  following  gives  the  pack  for  1897: 


Species. 


King  salmon 
Kodlish 


Nunil>er 
offish. 


902 
429,655 


Number 
of  cases 
I>ack<9d. 


180 
34,406 


Numl»er 

offish 

per  case. 


5 


12.4 


In  1890  Mr.  L.  A.  Pederson  established  and  operated  a  small  saltery  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Naknek  River  near  its  mouth,  and  in  1894  the  Kaknek  Packing 
Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  a  cannery  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  saltery.  The  first  pack  was  made  in  1895,  and  operations  were 
continued  in  1896  and  1897.  Salting  is  also  carried  on  by  this  company.  In  1897  an 
additional  saltery  was  built  on  the  shore  of  Bristol  Bay  about  2  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Naknek.    The  cannery  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  cases  per  day. 

In  1897  the  company  employed  40  white  fishermen  and  salters,  10  white  cannery- 
men,  75  Chinese,  and  about  10  natives.  The  following  was  the  equipment:  27  gill 
nets,  each  100  fathoms  long  by  20  meshes  deep,  6^-inch  mesh,  valued  at  40  cents 
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f^r  fathom ;  3  (pll  rietA,  ea^^b  UfO  fathonm  lori^  by  20  mesihefi  deep,  S^^incli  mesli,  yaloed 
at  40  r><5ntH  jier  fathom;  aliio  2  neiue*  each  GO  fathoms  long,  100  meshes  deep  at  bout 
and  ^#^1  at  enrlM,  3  inch  njeith,  worth  ffK2o  per  fathom  (luied  to  empty  trap);  1  doable 
traji  lea^lhiK  out  Hi^i  fathomn  from  beach  in  front  of  cannery,  with  two  wings  from  the 
jKit,  ffO  fathomN  ear;h  in  length,  one  up  anil  the  other  down  stream;  width  of  pot,  20 
feut;  value,  $^#iKi, 

Ttie  veHHi'JH  and  boatH  were  the  laaneh  Emiliaj  of  5  tons,  with  a  crew  of  2,  and 
vvA\u*a\  at  $J,20il;  the  bark  /^.  /^  Cheney y  of  1,200  tons,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen,  and 
valued  at  4fH,000;  ]  lighter  at  $700;  6  lighterH  at  4300  each;  1  pile-driver  with 
engine  valued  at  t«MK);  2^1  double-ended  gill-net  boats  at  $00  each. 

In  IHOO  the  c;i>mpany  employed  30  white  fishermen  and  salters,  6  white  cannery- 
haudn,  iVZ  Cliinem;,  and  10  natives.  The  remaining  statistics  are  about  the  same  as  for 
]Hi)7,  exr>i'.pt  that  the  large  lighter  valued  at  $700  was  new  in  1897,  and  only  1& gill- 
net  ifoalM  and  22  gill  nets  were  used.  The  hark  Ferryi  IS.  Thompson^  of  514  tons,  was 
eliart<T<Ml  for  transiiort. 

The  pack  for  1807  consisted  of  216,/jOO  redfish,  of  which  215,000  were  taken  in 
gill  nets  and  1,500  in  traps,  making  18,000  cases,  or  12  fish  to  the  case.  16,000  of  these 
fish  were  taken  outside,  the  remainder  in  the  river.  Packing  began  June  30,  and 
fi niMluul  August  1.  At  the  saltery  501  barrels  of  redfish  were  salted,  48  fish  to  the 
barrel,  l)etwe<;n  July  1  and  14,  and  W)  barrels  at  the  cannery. 

In  1800  H,fUK)  eases  were  packed  from  July  2  to  August  2,  all  redfish,  averaging  12 
to  the  ease.    175  barrels  of  redfish  were  salted  to  order. 

The  following  redfish,  running  48  to  the  barrel  of  200  i>ouuds,  and  all  taken  in  the 
lower  Naknek  liiver,  have  been  salted  by  this  company  since  the  station  was  opened: 
225  barrels  In  1800;  450  barrels  in  1891;  1,100  barrels  in  1892;  2,600  barrels  in  1893; 
2,0;M)  barrels  in  1894;  200  barrels  in  1895. 

EGEGAK  FISHING  8TATION. 

lOge.gak  fishing  station,  also  called  Igagik  and  Ugaguk,  is  about  34  miles  south 
of  Naknek.  In  1895  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  established  and  operated  a 
salti^ry  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  have  salted  there  each  year  since.  In  1897  the 
eonipuiiy  employed  10  white  fishermen,  16  white  saltery-hands,  and  6  natives.  Five 
gill  nets  were  used,  each  75  fathoms  long  by  26  meshes  deep,  and  2  traps  with  leads 
of  HOC)  feet.  The  vessels  and  boats  were  the  launch  MinnWj  of  5  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
2,  and  valued  at  ♦1,600,  and  9  boats  and  lighters.  The  three-mast  schooner  Premier^ 
of  292  tons,  with  a  crew  of  fishermen,  and  valued  at  $16,000,  was  used  as  a  transx>ort. 

In  1897  this  company  salted  257  king  salmon,  making  15  barrels,  and  203,458 
i*odfish,  making  3,574  barrels. 

UGASHIK  BIVBR. 

The  Ilgasliik,  or  Sulima  Hiver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  70  miles  south  of  l^aknek, 
and  is  the  most  southerly  sttitiou  on  Bristol  Hay.  There  are  two  salteries  and  two 
canneries  on  this  river. 

The  Hering  Sea  Tacking  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Alaska  Improvement  Oom- 
pany,  but  a  separate  eor))oration,  built  a  cannery  at  IJgashik  in  1891,  and  operated  it 
timt  year.  It  was  eIo8e<l  in  1892  and  in  18^)3,  and  operated  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896. 
It  was  neither  in  the  pool  of  the  Alaska  Parking  Association  of  1892,  nor  did  it  join 
tlie  Ahiaka  Packers*  Association  in  189<*i.     It  was  purchased  by  the  latter  organization 
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in  the  spring  of  1897  and  closed.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  cases  per  day,  and  at 
present  is  held  as  a  reserve. 

A  saltery  was  established  and  operated  at  Ugasliik  in  1893  by  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association,  and  continued  as  such  in  1894  and  1895.  In  the  latter  year  the  associa- 
tion built  a  cannery,  utilizing  in  its  construction  the  available  machinery  from  the 
cannery  of  the  Russian- American  Packing  Company  at  Afognak.  It  was  operated  in 
1896  and  1897,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,800  cases  per  day. 

At  the  Ugashik  fishing  station  in  1897, 59  white  fishermen,  9  white  cannery-hands, 
102  Chinese,  and  24  natives  were  employed.  Twenty  one  gill  nets  were  used,  each  75 
fathoms  long  by  24  meshes  deep;  also,  one  trap  150  feet  inside  leader,  80  feet  outside 
leader,  and  1  trap  250  feet  inside  leader,  80  feet  outside  leader. 

The  vessels  and  boats  were  the  steamer  ThistlCj  of  55  tons,  with  a  crew  of  6,  and 
valued  at  $25,000;  the  launch  Cathie  if,  of  5  tons,  with  a  crew  of  2,  and  valued  at 
$2,500;  the  bark  Carypheiie^  of  771  tons,  chartered;  also  53  boats  and  lighters. 

The  pack  in  1897  consisted  of  259  king  salmon,  making  11  cases  (nearly  all  con- 
sumed fresh);  463,098  redfish,  making  38,261  cases,  or  12  to  the  case.  138  barrels  were 
salted. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Johnson  established  a  saltery  at  Ugashik  in  1889,  and  has  salted  every 
year  to  date.  The  names  of  Norton,  Teller  &  Co.,  and  Metsou  &  Co.  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  this  saltery  in  the  lists.    They  are  simply  the  saltery  agents. 

Mr.  Charles  Nelson  established  a  saltery  at  Ugashik  in  1893,  and  operated  it  that 
year  and  in  1894.     In  1895  it  was  sold  to  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  closed. 

TOGIAK  AND  POET  MOLLER. 

Togiak  is  on  Togiak  Bay,  to  the  westward  of  Bristol  Bay,  between  Cape  Constan- 
tine  and  Cape  Newenham.  In  1895  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  established  a 
saltery  here,  which  was  operated  in  1895  and  1896,  and  then  abandoned. 

At  Port  Moller,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  longitude  160^  40'  W., 
Captain  Herendeen  salted  salmon  in  1886  or  1887. 

WAGES   IN   BERING  SEA  DISTRICT. 

The  Chinese  and  fishermen's  contra<;ts  for  Bering  Sea  are  similar  to  those  referred 
to  in  other  localities.  The  following  for  one  cannery  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  their 
value : 

The  Chinese  receive  free  transportation  and  furnished  quarters  (without  bedding), 
fuel,  water,  and  salt.  They  are  paid  42  cents  per  case.  The  boss  receives  $50  i)er 
month  in  addition  to  his  lay,  and  the  tester  receives  the  same. 

The  fishermen  receive  $25  for  working  the  vessel  to  the  cannery  and  a  like  amount 
for  taking  her  back.  Two  men  form  a  gillnet  crew,  and  the  boat  is  paid  2  cents  per 
fish.  They  are  furnished  everything  except  clothing,  from  the  time  they  go  on  board 
the  vessel  until  discharged. 

Saltery  gangs  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month  and  15  cents  a  barrel  (of  200 
pounds)  for  the  gang  collectively. 

The  beach  gang  receives  $40  per  month  per  man,  and,  if  detailed  for  fishing,  in 
addition  to  this  pay,  receives  J  cent  per  fish.  A  cook  and  boy  are  provided  to  run  the 
mess. 

The  natives  are  paid  in  various  ways,  but  average  from  $1,  the  lowest,  to  $1.50 
per  day. 

¥.  C.  B..  1898—12 
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The  Bering  Sea  seasou  in  Hliort,  aod  the  pack  iimst  be  made  iu  from  three  to  five 
weeks.  The  cau8  are  usually  carried  to  the  canneries  maile  up,  and  when  the  fish  are 
running,  work  i»  continued  day  and  night.  The  operations  are  carried  on  with  no  little 
danger.  The  tide  rushes  in  and  out  of  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay  with  great  velocity, 
and  in  the  estuaries  bores  are  formed,  which  have  caused  the  loss  of  a  number  of  lives. 
After  the  pack  is  completed  much  difficulty  is  frequently  ex|>erienced  in  loading  it  on 
the  transporting  vessel,  on  account  of  the  strong  currents  and  bad  weather. 

The  AlhatroHs  visited  the  Nushagak  in  1890,  and  spent  some  time  there.  The  four 
canneries  were  in  operation  that  year,  and  the  Fish  Commission  report  for  1889-1891 
gives  considerable  information  as  to  the  Hslieries  of  the  region,  on  pages  284-287. 


LIST  OF  FISHES  KNOWN  TO  INHABIT  THE  WATERS  OF  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  VICINITY. 


By  HUGH  M.  SMITH  and  BARTON  A.  BEAN. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

There  is  herewith  preseuted  the  first  published  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  District  of 
Colambia  and  vicinity.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  fishes  of  the  region, 
bat  the  literature  is  scattered  through  many  journals,  newspapers,  and  Government 
reports,  and  pertains  chiefly  to  the  well-known  game  and  tbod  fishes,  while  the 
smaller  fishes — important  as  affording  food  for  the  others — have  been  very  generally 
neglected. 

For  convenience,  the  limits  of  the  District  may  be  regarded  as  extending  over  a 
radius  of  20  miles  from  the  Capitol,  it  having  been  the  practice  to  include  this  area 
in  former  treatises  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  under  discussion.  The  waters 
considered,  therefore,  are: 

(1)  The  Potomac  River,  from  Occoquan  Eiver,  Virginia,  to  a  i)oint  5  miles  above 
the  Great  Falls.  Its  principal  tributaries  in  this  section,  beginning  at  the  southern 
limit,  are  as  follows: 

In  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia:  Matta woman  Creek,  Accokeek  Creek, 
Piscataway  Kun,  Swan  Creek,  Broad  Creek,  Oxen  Run,  Eastern  Branch  or  Anacostia 
River  (with  its  tributaries,  Sligo  Branch,  Northwest  Branch,  Paint  Branch,  Little 
Paint  Branch,  and  Beaver  Dam),  Rock  Creek  and  Piney  Branch,  Foundry  Run,  and 
Cabin  John  Run. 

In  Virginia:  Pohick  Creek,  Accotink  Creek,  Dogue  Crjeek,  Little  Hunting  Creek, 
Hunting  Creek,  Cameron  Run  (and  its  tributaries.  Back  Lick  Run  and  Holmes  Run), 
Four-Mile  Run,  Roach's  Run,  Gravelly  Run,  Little  River,  Pimmitt  Run,  and  Diffi- 
cult Run. 

(2)  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Government  reservoirs  above 
Georgetown. 

(3)  The  Patuxeiit  River,  Maryland,  from  Nottingham  post-office  northward,  with 
numerous  tributaries  flowing  from  the  west,  the  principal  branches  being  the  Western, 
Gollington,  and  Mattaponi. 

The  fishes  of  this  region  have  perhaps  received  less  attention  from  local  students 
than  any  other  class  of  vertebrate  animals.  They  are  certainly  not  the  least  inter- 
esting and  important  group  for  study,  and  at  the  present  time  afibrd  an  excellent 
subject  for  investigation.  Systematic  collecting  will  doubtless  add  considerably  to 
the  list  of  species,  and  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  questions  pei:taining  to  geographical 
distribution  and  variation. 

The  District  fish  fauna,  as  at  present  known,  comprises  81  species,  belonging  to 
62  genera  and  31  families.  The  most  numerous  family,  the  Cyprinidce^  which  includes 
the  minnows  and  carp  like  fishes,  has  19  species.  Other  families  with  5  or  more 
species  are  the  Siluridce  (catfishes),  Catostomidw  (suckers),  Clupeidce  (shad  and  her- 
ring), and  Centrarchidcc  (bass  and  sunfish).    The  local  fish  fauna  has  been  considerably 
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enriched  by  the  introduction  of  non-iudigenou8  species,  some  of  which  are  now  among 
the  best  food  and  game  fishes  of  the  region.  The  acclimatized  species,  numbering 
about  10,  are  mostly  members  of  the  bass  family  and  are  indicated  in  the  list.  About 
30  species  are  of  economic  importance,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  shad,  hickory 
shad,  ale  wives,  striped  bass  (better  known  locally  as  rock  or  rockfish),  white  perch, 
black  basses,  yellow  perch,  eel,  sturgeon,  suckers,  carp,  and  catfishes.  Some  years  ago 
the  value  of  the  fishes  caught  for  market  in  that  part  of  the  Potomac  under  District 
jurisdiction  was  about  $12,000,  about  half  of  which  sum  was  credited  to  the  shad.  A 
recent  act  of  Congress  has  prohibited  all  forms  of  net  fishing  in  the  District  waters, 
which  thus  become  an  important  nursery  where  such  valuable  species  as  the  shad, 
the  herring,  the  striped  bass,  and  the  black  basses  may  spawn  unmolested. 

Four  species  recognized  as  distinct  by  recent  authorities  have  been  described 
from  District  waters;  two  of  these  are  minnows  (Notropu),  one  is  a  silverside 
(Menidia),  and  one  is  a  darter  [Boleosoma),  From  the  Potomac  have  also  come  the 
types  of  a  number  of  other  species  which  are  now  regarded  as  identical  with  previously 
described  forms. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  fish  fauna  is  the  regular  or  occasional  appearance 
in  our  waters  of  typical  salt- water  fishes.  These  are  usually  observed  during  dry 
weather,  when  there  is  an  extension  upstream  of  the  zone  of  brackish  water,  which  is 
normally  about  40  miles  below  Washington;  but  a  few,  such  as  the  silver  gar,  make 
deliberate  visits  to  the  fresh  waters.  The  salt- water  fishes  which  have  thus  far  been 
detected  within  our  limits  number  about  12;  others  may  be  looked  for  in  spring  and 
summer  between  Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  following  list  includes  all  species  of  fishes  known  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  and  is  largely  based  on  collections  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
and  United  States  National  Museum.  Those  species  of  which  specimens  are  preserved 
are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  after  the  scientific  name.  The  common  names  of  the 
fishes  are  given  in  all  cases;  those  in  local  use  are  distinguished  by  quotation  marks. 

This  list  is  only  preliminary,  as  the  available  specimens  and  information  do  not 
warrant  a  full  discussion  of  the  District  fish  fauna  at  this  time.  It  is  contemplated 
to  issue  a  second  list,  with  illustrations  of  all  the  species  and  detailed  notes  on  their 
habits,  distribution,  and  abundance,  as  soon  as  the  material  can  be  collected.  To  this 
end  the  cooperation  of  anglers,  commercial  fishermen,  fish-dealers,  and  students  is 
asked  in  furnishing  specimens  and  notes,  for  which  full  credit  will  be  given. 

PETROMT'ZONIDiB.    The  Lampreys. 

1.  Petromyzon  marinuB  LinnudOB. *    ** Lamprey";  **Lamper  Eel";  ^'Su^sker";  Sea  Lamprey, 

Not  common.  Comes  from  salt  water  in  spring  and  runs  up  streams  to  spawn.  Sha<l  are 
sometimes  taken  with  lampreys  6  to  14  inches  long  hanging  on  their  sides.  Large  ones,  i|  to  3  feet 
long,  ascend  small  streams  with  the  branch  herring.  Fishermen  make  it  a  x)oint  to  kill  the  lamprey 
whenever  there  is  an  opportunity,  as  it  is  of  no  economic  value  and  is  regarded  as  destructive  to 
other  fish.  > 

QALEIDiB.    The  Requiem  Sharks. 

2.  Carcharhinus  obscurus  (LeSueur)."    Jhisky  Shark. 

Occasionally  observed  in  the  Potomac  between  Fort  Washington  and  Alexandria  dnring  dry 
weather  when  the  water  becomes  brackish.  An  example  5  feet  long,  taken  at  Glymout  in  August, 
1894,  was  examined  by  us  in  Center  Market,  where  a  cast  of  tbe  specimen  is  now  exhibited.  Other 
sharks  have  also  been  taken  in  sturgeon  nets  at  Glymont  during  dry  weather,  and  many  yearii  ago  one 
was  captured  at  Fort  Washington. 
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ACIFENSERIDiB.    The  Sturgeons. 

3.  Acipenser  sturio  Linnfpns.*     Sturgeon. 

Once  abundant  in  the  Potomac,  but  now  comparatively  rare.  Ascends  the  river  in  spring 
to  spawn.  Large  numbers  were  formerly  caught  in  seines  and  gill  nets  by  the  shad  antl  herring 
fishermen,  who  regarded  sturgeon  as  nuisances  and  usually  knocked  them  in  the  head  and  threw 
them  away.     The  fish  now  commands  a  high  price. 

4.  Acipenser  brevirostris  LeSueur.^     Sturgeon;  Short-nosed  Sturgeon. 

Not  so  abundant  as  the  common  sturgeon,  and  has  undergone  the  same  decrease  in  recent  years. 
Probably  not  recognized  by  fishermen  as  a  diflcrout  species  from  the  foregoing. 

LEPISOSTEID2S.    The  Gars. 

5.  Lepisosteus  osseus  (Linn.'PUs).*     ^^  Gar  Pike**:  ^^  Gar.'* 

Common  in  Potomac  River  and  tributaries,  especially  Eastern  Branch,  Four-Mile  Run,  and  Little 
River,  but  less  numerous  now  than  fifteen  years  ago.  In  former  years  shad  gill-net  fishermen  often 
carried  little  clubs  with  which  to  kill  the  gars  that  became  entangled  in  their  nets.  A  destructive, 
fisli-eatiog  species,  ascending  creeks  in  summer  after  small  fish.  Food  value  very  inferior;  the 
expression  ''Common  as  gar  broth"  is  proverbial. 

SILURIDiB.    The  Catfishes. 

6.  Ictalurus  punctatus  (Rafinesque).*     Spotted  ('at;  Blue  Cat. 

This  very  desirable  species  of  catfish  has  been  introduced  by  the  Fish  Commission,  small  plants 
of  adult  and  yearling  fish  being  made  in  18X9,  1891,  and  1892  in  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  at  Qnan- 
tico,  Va.,  Woodmont,  Md.,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.  On  April  18,  1899,  two  live  specimens,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  were  brought  to  the  Fish  Commission  from  the  Potomac  at  Washington. 

7.  Ameiurus  catus  (Linnaius).*     **  Channel  CaV*;  "  White  Cat.** 

Abundant  in  channels  of  Potomac  River.  A  valuable  food-fish,  many  being  taken  by  net 
iishcrmen  and  anglers.     Attains  a  length  of  2  feet. 

8.  Ameiurus  uebulosus  (LeSueur).*     ^* Mud  Cat'*;  **  Yellow  Cat**;  Bullhead;  Horned  Pout. 

Generally  abundant  in  Potomac  River  and  tributaries.  Spawns  along  muddy  Hats  and  shores. 
Much  less  valuable  for  food  than  the  channel  cat. 

9.  Ameiurus  uatalis  (LeSueur).*     "Stone  Cat*';   Yellow  Cat. 

Occurs  in  Potomac  River  and  Rock  Creek.     Less  common  than  other  members  of  this  genus. 

10.  Schilbeodes  insignis  (Richardson).*     "Poison  Cat*';  "Mad  Tom'*;  Stoue  Cat. 

Common  in  sluggish,  muddy  waters  and  also  on  rocky  bottoms.  A  vicious  little  fellow,  often 
caught  with  the  hook,  and  capable  of  inflicting  a  painful  wound  with  the  pectoral  spines. 

CATOSTOMIDiB.    The  Suckers. 

11.  Carpiodes  cjrprinus  (LeSnenr).*     Carp  Sucker ;  American  C(.rp ;  "Carp**;  Quillhack. 

Not  very  common  except  in  circumscribed  areas.  Sometimes  brought  to  the  city  markets,  but 
not  a  highly  esteemed  food-fish.     LocaHy  called  ^'carp.''    Reaches  a  length  of  18  or  20  inches. 

12.  Catostomus  commersonii  (Lac<5p^de).*     "Sucker**;   Brook  Sucker;    White  Sucker;  "Fine-scaled 

Mullet**;  "Bay  Mare.** 
Very  eommon  in  the  Potomac  and  in  the  tributary  creeks.     Found  in  our  waters  at  all  seasons, 
but  taken  chiefly  in  winter  with  seines  and  fykes.     A  poor  food-fish,  weighing  1  or  2  pounds.     Bites 
freely  at  the  hook  baited  with  a  worm,  and  is  often  caught  by  youthful  anglers. 

13.  Catostomus  nigricans  LeSneur.*     "  Stone-toter,** 

Common  in  Potomac,  Rock  Creek,  and  other  tributaries,  but  less  so  than  formerly;  prefers  clear, 
rapid  waters.  Many  are  caaght  for  market  with  seines  in  creek's,  from  December  to  April.  Regarded 
as  a  fair  fish  for  that  time  of  year.     It  is  said  to  carry  stones  on  its  flat  hea<l,  whence  the  local  name. 

14.  Brimyzon  sucetta  (Lac<^p^de).*     "CKuh**;  Chub  Sucker;  Creek  Fish;  Creek  Sucker, 

Fonnd  in  the  Potomac  River  and  its  tribntaries  generally,  but  is  not  abnndant.  In  fall  and 
winter  it  resorts  to  headwaters  of  streams.  Frequently  oaten  an«l  considore<l  a  good  winter  fish,  being 
the  best  of  the  suckers  for  the  table.    Maxiraom  weight,  1  pound. 
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15.  MoxoAtoma  macrolepidotum  (LeSueur).*     *' Mullet";  **Red  Mullet^';  Redharae  Mullet, 

Very  conimoii  in  the  Potomac,  where  it  reaches  a  weight  of  2  pounds.  Many  caught  in  shad 
seines  in  the  river  below  Washington;  some  faken  with  the  shad,  but  the  bulk  of  the  run  is  after 
the  shad  season.  The  fishermen  say  that  "when  the  red  mullet  come  the  shad  fishing  is  over  for 
seines/' 

CTPRINIDiB.    The  Carps  and  Minnows. 

16.  CyprinuB  carpio   Linnieus.*  Carp;   German   Carp;  Asiatic  Carp;  varieties,  Leather    Carp    and 

Mirror  Carp. 
Introduced  from  Europe,  and  now  very  abundant  in  the  Potomac  and  the  canal.     Large  quantities 
are  Rent  to  the  city  markets  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Potomac.    Many  weighing  from  a  few 
ounces  to  30  pounds  are  caught  by  anglers  from  wharves  and  the  Long  Bridge. 

17.  CarasaiuaauratUB  (LinnsBUS).*  ''Goldfish";  '' Silver-fish";  *' Sand  Perch." 

Introduced  from  Europe  and  now  common  in  the  river  and  its  principal  tributaries,  interbreeding 
with  the  carp.  Chiefly  valued  as  an  aquarium  flsh;  a  few  are  sold  for  food  in  Washington  markets 
under  the  name  of  ''  sand  perch.'' 

18.  Tinea  tinea  (LinntBUs).*   Tench. 

Introduced  from  Europe  by  the  Fish  Commission;  escaped  into  the  Potomac  and  now  becoming 
common.  Some  are  sent  to  market  Arom  District  waters.  Readily  distinguished  by  its  rich,  greenish- 
brown  color  and  very  fine  scales. 

19.  IdusiduB  (Linnffius).*  Golden  Ide ;  Golden  Orfe. 

Introduced  from  Europe  and  escaped  into  the  Potomac  from  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
ponds.    A  handsome,  hardy  aquarium  fish  and  a  fair  food-fish,  having  a  length  of  about  a  foot. 

20.  HybognathuB  nuchalis  Agassi z.^  ''Gudgeon";  "Smelt";  " Silvery  Minnow";  Smelt  Minnow. 

Abundant  in  the  Potomac  and  tributaries.  Many  caught  by  anglers  from  the  city  wharves  and 
along  the  sea-walls  of  the  reclaimed  fiat«.    Reaches  a  length  of  6  inches,  but  averages  only  4  inches 

21.  SemotUuBcorporaUB  (Mitchill).*  "Fallfish";  '*Chub";  Dace. 

This,  the  largest  native  cyprinoid  fish  of  the  District,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  clear  tributaries  of 
the  Potomac,  especially  Rock  Creek.  It  is  often  caught  with  hook  and  line  in  the  smaller  streams, 
but  has  little  value  as  a  market  fish.  It  attains  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  of  nearly  5  pounds, 
but  none  so  large  has  been  observed  in  our  local  waters. 

22.  SemotiluBatromaculatUB  (Mitchill).*     Horned  Dace;  "Fallfish";  "Chuh";  Silver  Chub. 

Common  in  tributaries  of  Potomac  and  in  upper  waters  of  Patuxent  near  Laurel,  Md.  The 
maximum  size  is  10  to  12  inches. 

23.  LeuciscuB  vandoisuluB  Cuvier  <&  Valenciennes.*    Minnow;  Long-mouthed  Minnow. 

This  beautiful  minnow  is  found  in  the  creeks  of  the  District,  but  it  is  not  abundant.  It  has  been 
collected  in  the  Northwest  Branch,  Berry  Run  near  Glen  wood  Cemetery,  and  Accokeek  Creek  near 
Bryan  Point,  Maryland.  In  the  last-named  stream  it  has  been  found  in  some  numbers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  sixth  entry  in  the  large  catalogues  of  the  fish  collection  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  registers  a  specimen  of  this  species  taken  in  District  waters  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 

24.  LeuciBCUBmargarita  (Cope).''    Minnow. 

This  showy  little  fish  inhabits  clear  creeks.    It  is  less  common  than  the  preceding  species. 

25.  NotemigonuB  cryBoleucaB  (Mitchill).*     "Roach";  "Sunfish";  " Dace" ;  " Bitterkead" ;  Shiner; 

Chuh  ;  BreHm. 
One  of  the  most  abundant  and  best  known  of  our  minnows,  readily  recognized  by  its  uniform 
golden  or  brassy  color.    It  frequents  waters  with  bottom  overgrown  with  grass  or  other  vegetation. 
Examples  a  foot  in  length  have  been  taken.    The  smaller  fish  are  excellent  bait  for  black  bass. 

26.  NotropiB  procne  (Cope).*    Minnow. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  diminutive  minnow,  whose  maxiinnin  length  is  only  2|  inches,  have  been 
taken  in  Little  River.     It  probably  occurs  in  other  suitable  places. 

27.  NotropiB  hadfloniuB  amaruB  (Girard).*    Spawn-eater;  Silver-fin;  Shiner, 

Common  in  the  Potomac.    Type  was  obtained  at  Washington  and  described  by  Dr.  Girard  in  1856. 
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28.  Notropia  analoBtanuB  (Girard).*     Sihei'-Jin;  Satin-fin;  Lace- fn. 

Common  in  the  Potomac  River  and  tribnturies.  The  type  was  described  by  Girard  in  1856  from 
specimens  taken  at  Analostan  Island,  after  which  the  speci^^s  was  named. 

29.  Notropia  cornutuB  (Mitch ill).*     Shiner;  Dace;  liedfin. 

Abnndant  in  small  streams,  such  as  Rock  Creek,  Northwest  Branch,  Cameron  Run  near  Alex- 
andria, and  other  tributaries  of  the  Potomac.     A  valuable  bait-minnow  for  bass  and  perch. 

30.  Notropia  photogenia  (Copo).*    Silvery  Mintww. 

Apparently  rare.  A  few  specimens  were  takim  in  the  Potomac  at  Washington  in  December,  1877, 
by  Mr.  William  Palmer;  and  some  years  ago  several  wore  collect-ed  near  Falls  Church,  Va.,  in  Delaney 
Run,  a  branch  of  Little  Hunting  Creek,  by  the  same  collector. 

31.  Rhinichthya  cataractae  (Cuvier  &  Vaienciennes).*    Long-nosed  Dace;  Black-nosed  Dace ;  Black 

Minnow, 
Inhabits  cold,  clear  streams.     Apparently  not  common. 

32.  Rhinichthya  atrouaaua  (Mitch ill).*    Dace;  Black-nosed  Dace ;  Brook  Minnow. 

Abundant,  especially  in  small,  spring  streams  tributary  to  Rock  Creek.  An  active  little  fish  of 
beantiful  coloration.  There  is  a  black  lateral  band  extending  from  snout  to  tail ;  in  males  in  spring 
this  band,  together  With  the  lower  fins  and  sometimes  the  entire  body,  is  bright  crimson. 

33.  Hybopaia  kentuckienaia  (Rafinesquo).*     "CAm6";  '^Horny-head";    (irass  Chub;   Hirer  Chub; 

Indian  Chub;  Jerker. 
Usually  common  on  grassy  bottom  in  the  Potomac  and  tributaries.     A  very  good  bait-fish  for 
bass,  rookfish,  and  perch.     Reaches  a  length  of  9  inches. 

34.  Ezogloasum  xnaziUingua  (LeSueur).*     Cut-lips;  Butter  Chub, 

Found  in  clear  streams  at  foot  of  rapids,  and  in  feeders  of  the  canal.  Not  uncommon  in  places. 
A  small  species,  remarkable  for  it>s  3-lobed  lower  Jaw. 

ANGUILLIDiB.    The  Eela. 

35.  Anguilla  chryaypa  Rafinesqne.*     Eel. 

Abundant.  In  spring  the  young,  about  3  inches  long,  ascend  the  river,  large  straggling  schools 
being  seen  along  the  rocky  shores  above  Georgetown ;  these  have  come  from  salt  water,  where  they 
were  hatched.  Large  numbers  are  caught  by  commercial  fishermen  and  anglers.  An  omnivorons 
feedjer,  very  destructive  to  spawn  of  shad  and  other  fish. 

DOROSOMATIDiB.     The  Gizzard  Shada. 

36.  Doroaoma  cepedianum  (LeSueur).*     *' Gizzard  Shad-^;  ''Virginia  Shad";  " Mud  Shud^';  Hickory 

Shad;   Winter  Shad. 
Fairly  common   in  the  Potomac  at  all  seasons,  but  scarcer  now  than  formerly.     Sold  in  the 
markets,  but  not  highly  esteemed  as  food.     Spawns  in  summer.     Average  weight,  1^  to  2  pounds. 

CLUPEID^!.    The  Herrings  and  Shads. 

37.  Pomolobus  mediocris  (Mitchill).*     *'  Hickory  Shad'';  "Hickory  Jack";  "  Tailor  Shad";  '* Fresh- 

water Tailor  "/  Fall  Herring;  Tailor  Herring;  Mattawacca. 
Common.    Comes  in  spring  with  the  branch  herring;  a  few  remain  in  npper  river  throagh 
summer  and  fall.     Used  as  food,  but  not  highly  esteemed ;  sometimes  sold  to  the  unwary  as  tme  shad, 
from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  projecting  lower  jaw.     Largest  weigh  4  pounds,  the 
average  2  pounds. 

38.  Pomolobua  paeudoharengas  (Wilson).*     "Herring";  "Branch  Herring'';  "Blear-eye";  River  Her- 

ring;  Aletcife. 
Very  abnndant,  but  less  so  than  formerly.     Ascends  the  river  in  early  spring,  in  advance  of  the 
shad,  usually  reaching  District  waters  about  March  1,  but  sometimes  by  the  middle  of  February. 

39.  Pomolobus  aeativalia  (Mitchill).*     "Glut  Herring";  "Rirer  Herring";  Summer  Hen-ing ;  Alewife. 

Very  abundant,  reaching  this  part  of  the  river  in  spring  a  little  later  than  the  shad.  A  trifle 
larger  than  the  branch  herring,  from  which  it  is  rei:di]y  distinguished  by  its  black  peritoneum.  Next 
to  the  shad  this  is  the  most  important  food-fish  of  the  District  waters,  large  numbers  l>eing  sold  fresh 
and  also  salted  at  the  fishing  shores. 
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40.  Alosa  sapidisstma  (WilHon).''     Shad. 

This  valnablo  food-fish  ascends  the  river  in  spring,  nsually  reaching  the  District  abont  April  1. 
The  upper  limit  of  its  range  is  the  Great  Falls,  where  nnmbers  are  taken  by  means  of  long-handled 
dip  nets,  the  fishermen  standing  on  the  rocks.  It  iH  the  object  of  extensive  fisheries  carried  on  with 
seines,  gill  nets,  and  pound  nets,  and  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  important  food-fish  of  these 
waters.  Its  abnndance  in  the  l^otomac  is  chiefly  dependent  on  artificial  prop.agation,  as  a  very  large, 
part  of  the  run  each  season  is  canght  before  the  fish  have  reached  their  spawning-grounds  in  fresh 
water.    The  average  weight  of  males  or  "  bucks"  is  3  pounds  and  of  females  or  **  roes"  4^  pounds. 

41.  Brevoortia  tyrannus  (Latrobe)-.*    Menhaden;  ^^Bug/ifih";  **Aletcife.^^ 

This  salt-water  fish  is  a  straggler  within  the  District,  occasionally  ascending  the  river  in  dry 
weather  as  far  as  Fort  Washington.  At  Bryan  Point,  Maryland,  several  hundred  were  taken  at  one 
seine  haul  in  .Tune,  1892. 

ENGRAXTLIDIDiB.    The  Anchovies. 

42.  StolephoruB  mitchilli  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).*    Anchory. 

Many  specimens  of  this  salt-water  species  have  been  taken  in  fall  in  the  river  channel  off  Hryan 
Point,  Maryland,  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

SALMONIDiB.    The  Trouts  and  Salmons. 

43.  Salvelinus  fontinalis  (Mitchill).    Brook  Trout;  Speckled  Trout. 

In  former  years  this  fish  inhabited  Diflicalt  Run,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  below 
Great  Falls,  but  was  supposed  to  have  been  long  since  exterminated.  Recently,  however,  a  few  have 
been  taken  in  this  stream.  In  all  probability  it  also  formerly  occurred  iu  the  cooler  tributaries  of 
Rock  Creek. 

UMBRIDiB.    The  Mud  Minnows. 

44.  Umbra  pygmaea  (DeKay).*    Mud  Minnow. 

Frequents  ditches  and  sluggish  streams;  very  abundant  in  Eastern  Branch  and  in  ditches  aloi.g 
the  Washington  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Cnmmon  in  streams  and  ditches  about  Laurel,  Md.  Often  found 
in  water  so  shallow  and  foul  that  no  other  fish  conld  live  in  it.     Length,  3  to  4  inches. 

LXTCIIDiB.    The  Pikes. 

45.  Lncius  americanus  (Gmelin).*     ''Pike";  Banded  Pickerel. 

Not  uncommon  in  Little  River  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  with  grassy  bottom. 
Length,  12  inches  or  less. 

46.  Lucius  retioulatus  (LeSueur).*     ** Chain  PickereV*;  "Pike"';  Federation  Pike;  Eastern  Pickerel. 

More  or  less  abundant  in  Potomac  River  and  tributaries  on  the  grassy  bottoms  of  coves  and 
creeks;  also  found  in  the  canal.  Scarcer  than  formerly.  Quite  a  number  are  sold  in  the  Washington 
markets,  brought  from  the  river  contiguous  to  the  city.    The  fish  reaches  a  length  of  2  feet. 

PCECILIIDiB.    The  Killifishes. 

47.  tMindulus  heteroclitus  (Linnjpus).*     "Minnow**;  "Pike  Minnow";  Killifish;  Mummichog;  Mud 

Minnow. 
Very  abundant  in  the  Potomac  and  its  larger  tributaries.    Important  as  food  for  other  fishes  and 
as  a  bait  for  anglers. 

48.  Fundulus  diaphanus  (LeSueur).*    "Minnow";  Killifish. 

Abundant.  A  showy  minnow,  usually  found  ascending  the  shallow  streams  of  the  Distriot  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  loitering  under  bridges  and  starting  out  with  great  energy  when 
startled  by  the  noise  of  foot  passengers  or  vehicles;  in  their  fright  they  sometimes  swim  on  shoal 
sandy  bars  and  become  stranded.    A  valuable  bait-fish. 

49.  Cjrprinodon  variegatus  Laci^pt^do.  *    Sheepshead  Minnow ;   Variegated  Minnow. 

A  brackish- water  species,  rarely  straying  within  our  limits;  once  taken  at  Ounston  Wharf,  Va., 
by  Col.  M.  McDonald,  in  spring  of  1881. 
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ESOCIDiB.    The  Marine  Gars. 

50.  TyloBuruB  marinuB  (Walbanm).*     *^ Silrer  Gar";  Salt-water  Oar ;  Needle-fiHh;  Billfinh. 

Tliis  salt-water  fish  is  a  regular  visitant,  comin;;  in  spring  with  the  hranch  ht^rring  anil  remaining 
^hroughont  the  summer.  It  ascends  the  river  as  far  as  the  Aqnednct  liridge.  Usually  ohserved 
swimming  at  the  surface  in  scattered  bodies.  At  times  it  is  a  nuisance  to  auglers  on  account  of  its 
hait-stealing  habits. 

STNGNATHIDiB.    The  Pipefishes. 

51.  SiphoBtoma  fuscum  (Storor)".     Pipefiah. 

A  straggler  from  salt  water,  once  taken  at  Gunstou,  Va. 

PERCOPSIDiB.    The  Trout  Perches. 

52.  Percopsis  guttatus  Agassiz.*     Trout  Perch  ;  Sand-roller. 

This  species  is  not  abundant,  so  far  as  known,  and  has  np  to  this  time  been  taken  only  in  Rock 
Creek  and  Cabin  John  Run. 

APHREDODERIDiB.    The  Pirate  Perches. 

53.  Aphredodems  sayanus  (Gilliams).*     Pirate  Perch, 

Professor  Baird  has  reported  that  he  saw  a  specimen  of  this  fish  from  the  Potomac  many  years 
ago.     Recently  found  at  Laurel,  Md.,  by  Mr.  George.  Marshall,  of  the  IT.  8.  National  Museum. 

ATHERINIDiB.    The  Silversides. 

54.  Menidia  beryllina  (Cope).*     Silrerside. 

This  species  wjw  described  in  1866  by  the  late  Profe^or  Cope  from  specimens  taken  in  the 
Potomac  near  Washingtcm.  It  is  more  or  less  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Bridge  and  the  month 
of  Four-Mile  Run. 

CBNTB.ARCBOLDJB.    The  Basses  and  Sunfishes. 

55.  Pomoaris  sparoides  (Lac<^p^de),*      ** Strawberry  Bass^^;  ** Strawberry  Perch";  **Crappie";  Calico 

Bass;  '' Speckled  Perch.'' 

56.  Pomozis  annularis  Rafinesque.  *     **Crappie";  Bacheloi\ 

Both  of  these  species  were  introduced  into  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  1894,  and  have  bccoiue  very  common  in  places,  noticeably  Little 
River,  Four-Mile  Run,  Eastern  Branch,  and  in  the  river  near  Seven  Locks;  also  throughont  the  canal 
as  far  as  Harpers  Ferry.  P.  annularis  is  the  more  abundant  here.  These  are  excellent  game  and  food 
fishes  and  many  are  now  caught  by  anglers.  The  two  species  are  much  alike  and  not  usually  distin- 
guished by  local  fishermen,  who  apply  the  names  "crappie,"  "strawberry  bass,"  *•  strawberry  perch,'* 
and  ''speckled  perch"  indiscriminat'Cly. 

57.  Ambloplites  rupestris  (Rafinesquc).     Rock  Ba^s;  Red-eye  Perch;  Goggle-eye. 

Not  native,  bnt  introduced  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  the  Patnxent  River  near 
Lanrel.  Md.,  and  in  Rock  Creek  in  the  fall  of  1894.  Also  distributed  to  individuals  for  pond  culture 
in  the  District  and  adjoining  parts  of  Maryland. 

58.  Chaenobryttns  gulosas  (Cnvier  &  Valenciennes).*     Warmouih;  Red-eye  Perch;  Goggle-eye. 

Introduced  into  the  Potomac  by  the  Fish  Commission  about  1895,  and  apparently  becoming 
common  in  a  few  places.  First  specimen  was  taken  December  4,  1897,  in  Little  River.  In  1898  five 
were  caught  in  Four-Mile  Run. 

59.  Bnneacanthus  gloriosus  (Holbrook).*    Blue-spotted  Sunfisk;  Little  Sunfish. 

This  ver)'  pretty  sunfish  frequents  sluggish  waters  with  aquatic  vegetation.  Specimens  have 
been  taken  in  Roach's  Run,  where  it  is  fairly  common,  «ind  in  the  Government  fish  pondit  near  the 
Washington  Monnment.    Maximum  length  about  3  inches.    An  attractive  and  hardy  aquarium  fish. 

60.  Enneacanthns  obesns  ( Baird ) .  *    lAttle  Sunfish . 

Foniid  under  the  same  conditions  as  E,  glartMus,  but  not  so  common. 
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61.  Lepomis  aurituB  (Llnnji'iiH)."     *^  Sunfish^^;  ''Tobacc<hhox";  Lang-eared  Sunfish;  Sun  Perch;   Bream; 

Redbreast. 
This  is  a  common  and  well-known  Ash,  often  caught  by  anglerfl.     It  abonnds  in  the  Potomao, 
Rock  Creek,  Eastern  Branch,  and  other  watern,  preferring  eddies  and  holes  with  sandy  bottoms.    In 
winter  many  are  caught  with  nets  and  sent  to  market. 

62.  EupoxnotiB  glbboBUB  (Linnseus.)*     '^Tobacco-box^';  '' Sunfish";  Bream;  Pumpkin-seed, 

Abundant  in  the  Potomac  and  all  its  principal  tributaries,  spawning  and  rearing  its  young  along 
the  shores  with  sandy  bottoms,  in  which  depressions  are  made  for  the  better  protection  of  the  eggs,  the 
parent  fish  carefully  guarding  eggs  and  young.  Well  known  for  its  gameness  and  beauty  of  coloration, 
which  make  it  the  joy  of  youthful  anglers.  Helow  Washington  many  are  caught  in  winter  with  nets 
and  sent  to  the  city  markets. 

63.  MicropteruB  dolomieu  Lac<^pede.*     '^  Black  Bass";  ''  Small -mouthed  Black  Bass," 

More  or  less  abundant  throughout  the  Potomac  River  between  Washington  and  Harpers  Ferry; 
not  common  below  Washington.  This  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  game  fish  is  not  a  native  of 
District  of  Columbia  waters,  but  was  introduced  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  from  the  Ohio 
River  about  1854  and  thence  reached  the  Potomac. 

64.  Microptems  salmoides  (Lac^pbde).*     '*  Black  Bass";    ''Large-mouthed  Black  Bass";   "Chub"; 

Oswego  Bass;  (Ween  Bass;  Trout;  Jumper;  Welshman, 
Introduced  in  Shenandoah  River  in  1889  by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  later  plants  were  made  in 
the  lower  Potomac,  with  the  result  that  by  1896  the  fish  had  become  remarkably  abnndant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  and  it  is  now  taken  in  large  numbers  by  anglers  and  net  fishermen.  In  the 
winter  of  1898-99  many  thousand  pounds  were  caught  with  nets  in  Matta woman,  Oceoqnan,  and 
Piscataway  creeks  and  sent  to  market.    One  fisherman  sent  1,700  pounds  to  market  at  one  shipment. 

PERCID2!.    The  Perches  and  Darters. 

65.  Perca  flavescens  (Mitchill).*     "  Yellow  Perch";  '*  Yellow  Ned";  Ringed  Perch. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  food  and  game  fishes  of  the  District.  Caught  in  large  numbers  with 
nets  and  also  taken  by  anglers.  Found  in  the  city  markets  chietiy  in  winter  and  spring.  Usually  with 
well- developed  roe  at  that  time,  spawning  taking  place  in  March  or  April.  A  handsome  and  hardy 
aqnarinm  fish. 

66.  Percina  caprodes  (Rafinesque).*     Log  Perch;  Hog  Molly, 

This  large  darter  is  not  uncommon  in  gravelly  streams  of  the  District.  It  takes  the  hook  freely 
and  is  sometimes  caught  by  boys  fishing  from  the  city  wharves. 

67.  HadropteruB  peltatus  (Staufier).^    Shielded  Darter, 

Not  common.  Recorded  many  years  ago  from  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  and  from  the  upper  Patuxent.  Recently  taken  in  Laurel,  Md.,  and  above  the 
Long  Bridge,  on  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac. 

68.  BoleoBoma  olmstedi  (Storer).*     Darter;  Johnny  Darter. 

Represented  in  District  waters  by  a  slight  variety  called  atromaculatus  by  Dr.  Girard.  The 
common  darter  of  this  region,  abundant  in  clear  rnnning  streams.    A  good  aquarium  fish. 

69.  Boleosoma  effulgenis  (Girard).*     Darter;  Tessellated  Darter. 

This  species  was  based  on  eight  specimens  collected  in  Rock  Creek  by  Professor  Baird  and 
described  by  Dr.  Girard  in  1859.  It  has  since  been  recorded  from  the  Little  Falls,  Rock  Creek,  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Patuxent  River,  near  Laurel,  Md.  It  frecpients  rocky  bottoms  in  rapid  water,  and 
is  an  interesting  aquarium  fish. 

SERRANID2!.    The  Sea  Basses. 

70.  RoccuBlineatus  (Bloch).*     " Striped  Bass";  *' Rockfsh";   "Rock," 

Common  in  waters  of  the  District,  ascending  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Great  Falls.  Found  here  at 
all  seasons,  but  most  abundant  in  spring  and  summer.  In  former  years  Little  Falls  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  anglers  in  quest  of  this  fish;  there  Daniel  Webster,  Thaddeus  Norris,  and  other  prominent 
persons  ma<le  good  catches.  Size,  game  qualities,  and  food  value  make  this  one  of  our  best  fishes. 
"  Rock  *'  weighing  svs  much  as  90  pounds  have  occasionally  been  taken  near  Washington  and  examples 
of  20  to  60  pounds*  weight  are  not  uncommon. 
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71.  Morone  americana  (Gmelin).*     ''  White  Perch'*;  **  Silver  Perch,'' 

Abundant  in  the  Potomac  and  tribntarien,  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  the  Great  Falls.  A  favorite 
with  anglers,  many  of  good  size  being  taken  in  the  channel  of  the  river  from  I^ong  Bridge  to  Little 
Falls.  Some  white  perch  are  found  in  District  waters  at  all  seasons,  but  the  principal  run  occurs  in 
spring,  the  fish  spawning  hero  in  April  and  May.  Feeds  on  the  spawn  of  shad  and  other  fish,  also  on 
insects,  minnows,  young  eels,  etc. 

H.S!MUljIDiB.    The  Grunts. 

72.  Orthopristis  chrysopteruB  (Linmcns). "     Pigfish;  TTogJish;  Red-mouthed  Grunt, 

A  straggler  from  salt  water;  young  pigfish  were  once  taken  at  Gunston,  Va. 

SCLSSNIDiB.    The  Drums. 

73.  LeiostomuB  zanthurus  Lacdp^de.*     Spot;  Goody. 

Young  spots  have  occasionally  been  taken  at  Gunston  Wharf,  Va.,  and  at  Mount  Vernon,  during 
dry  weather. 

74.  MenticirruB  sazatilis  (Bloch  &  Schneider).     Kingjibk;   Whiting;  Sea  Mink. 

The  young  of  this  salt-water  species  were  obtained  by  Colonel  McDonald  at  Gunston  Wharf, 
Va.,  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

EPHIPPIDiE.    The  Angel-Fishes. 

75.  ChastodipteruB  faber  (Broussonet).''     Angel-fish;  Spadefish;  Moonfiah. 

Rarely  straying  in  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Gunston  Wharf,  Va.,  where  Col.  Marshall  McDonald 
secured  the  young  in  1881. 

COTTIDiB.    The  Sculpins. 

76.  Cottus  meridionalis  (Girard).     Miller's  Thumb;  Bloh;  Muffle-jaw;  Bullhead. 

Reported  years  ago  from  the  Potomac.  Observed  in  recent  yeai*s  by  Mr.  Williain  Palmer  in  a 
stream  above  Great  Falls,  on  the  Virginia  shore. 

77.  Uranidea  gracilis  (Heckel).     Miller's  Thumb;  Blob. 

Recorded  from  Rock  Creek  many  years  ago.     No  specimens  recently  taken. 

GOBIIDiB.    The  Gk>bies. 

78.  Gobiosoma  bosci  (Lac^pMe).^     Clinging  Goby. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  a  number  of  specimens  of  this  goby  were  taken  by  Col.  M.  McDonald 
at  Gunston  Wharf,  Va. 

BATRACHOIDIDiB.     The  Toadfishes. 

79.  Opsanus  tau  (Linnaeus).*     Toadfish;  Scorpion;  Oyster-fish. 

This  salt-water  species  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  list  by  having  been  once  obtained  at  Gunston 
Wharf,  Va. 

TRIGLIDw^.    The  Sea-Robins. 

80.  Priouotus  carolinus  (Linmeus)."     Sea-robin;  Gurnard. 

Several  young  specimens  of  the  sea-robin  were  caught  at  Gunston  Wharf,  Va.,  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

SOLElDiB.    The  Soles. 

81.  Achirus  fasciatuB  Lac^p^de.*     American  Sole;  Hog-choker. 

Young  specimens  have  been  taken  in  Eastern  Branch,  Four-Mile  Run, .and  Little  River.  Adults 
are  common  in  spring  on  the  fishing  shores  below  Washington,  but  have  not  been  observed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 


.  NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  TIDE-POOL  FISHES  FROM  KADIAK  ISLAND 

IN  ALASKA. 


}W  CXOUDSLEY  RUTTER, 
Assistant ^  United  Siatts  Fish  Commission. 


The  collection  on  which  the  following  report  is  based  was  made  by  the  writer  in 
May,  1897,  mainly  at  Karhik,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska.  The  beach  there  is  composed 
of  bowlders  more  or  less  overgrown  with  fucus  and  kelp,  or  of  coarse  gravel,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  open  sea,  there  being  no  harbor.  In  some  places  the  tide  recedes  at) 
much  as  100  yards,  in  which  case  there  are  a  few  true  tide  pools.  Most  of  the  lishes, 
however,  were  obtained  among  the  bowlders.  Just  west  of  Karluk  Head  are  a  few 
good  tide  pools,  and  there  a  new  species  of  Neoliparis  was  found. 

Uyak  Bay  contains  a  number  of  good  collecting-places,  one  near  the  Pacific  Steam 
Whaling  Company's  cannery  and  another  near  the  mouth  of  Larsen  Inlet.  At  both 
places  the  rocks  are  cavernous,  and  good  pools,  with  seaweed,  are  left  at  low  tide. 
Many  specimens  were  obtained  at  the  foot  of  an  island  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
where  a  broad  rocky  beaeh  is  exposed  at  low  tid^. 

Some  collecting  was  done  in  Alitak  Bay,  at  the  southern  end  of  Kailiak  Island, 
but  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  i)lace. 

The  collection  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  where 
it  was  studied. 

The  descriptions  of  the  new  genus  and  species,  which  this  collection  c<mtains, 
were  first  published  in  Jordan  &  Evermann's  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America. 

Notes  on  the  fresh-water  Gottus  and  the  sticklebacks  found  in  Karluk  and  Alitak 
lakes  are  included. 

1.  Pygosteus  piingitiuB  (Linnaius).     Nine-spined  Stickleback. 

Two  Hpecimeiis  from  a  brook  near  the  luouth  of  Alitak  Bay  agree  with  the  variety  brachy- 
poda  iu  having  the  dorsal  spines  x-i  and  in  having  the  ventral  spines  one-tiiird  length  of 
head,  but  it  may  be  that  the  same  tendency  to  variation  exists  in  this  species  as  in  the 
following  species  of  Gaaterostcus,  in  which  case  the  shortening  of  the  spines  in  fresh  water 
will  hardly  justify  systematic  distinction. 

2.  OasterosteuB  cataphractus  (Pallas).     Stickleback. 

Common  in  the  lakes  and  in  Karluk  estuary.  From'  Karluk  estuary  157  specinieos  were 
obtained,  which  show  all  possible  gradations  between  the  typical  cataphraclHSy  with  its  long, 
slender,  and  fully  armed  body,  slender  and  acute  spines,  narrow  pubic  plate  and  thoracic 
area,  and  the  form  heretofore  known  as  microcephaluSf  with  its  heavy  and  but  partly  armed 
body,  short,  heavy  spines,  and  broad  pubic  plate  and  thoracic  area.  Of  the  157  specimens  35 
have  the  sides  but  partly  plated,  and  only  about  as  many  more  can  be  distinctly  classed  as 
typical  cataphractM.    Those  of  the  lakes  are  all  of  the  form  microcephalus. 

The  two  southern  forms  will  have  to  be  known  as  (iasterosteut  cataphractus  microcephalus  and 
GasteroBteus  cataphractus  williavMoni.  It  seems  evident  that  specimens  typical  of  microoephalwi 
are  independently  derived  from  the  parent  species  in  different  localities.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  parent  spt^cies  has  entered  the  fresh  water  in  California  and  at  Kadiak 
Island  and  independently  changed  into  the  fresh- water  form  in  the  two  places  than  that  the 
variety  has  kept  distinct  from  the  parent  s|>ecie8  while  migrating  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
It  is  even  more  probable  that  the  parent  species  has  entered  the  two  lakes,  Karluk  and  Alitak, 
on  Kadiak  Island,  and  produced  the  fresh-water  form  independently,  than  that  the  variety 
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has  kept  diHtinct  fruiu  the  parent  specieH  while  migrating  from  one  lake  to  the  other  through 
salt  water.  The  name  microcephalus  therefore  becomes  a  mere  convenience,  and  does  not 
represent  a  true  variety. 

The  form  known  as  williamaoni  is  limited  in  its  distribation,  and,  so  far  as  is  now  known, 
represents  a  true  variety.    To  put  these  forms  in  their  true  relation  the  name  microcephalus 
would  have  to  be  abaiidoned  and  the  forms  represented  by  it  considered  as  transitional 
between  the  species  cataphr<ictu8  and  the  variety  williamsoni, 
3.  CottuB  aleuticus  Gilbert. 

Found  in  Karluk  River  and  Lake  and  in  Alitak  Lake.  Common.  The  following  table 
shows  the  measurements  of  eleven  specimens  from  the  two  lakes,  the  head  and  depth  being 
expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  body.  Length  of  specimens  from  1.8  inches  to  2.7  inches,  the 
caudal  tin  not  included. 


Head. 

!                Depth.                jl               Dorsal. 

Anal. 

No.  of 
specimens. 

Proportion 
of  l)ody. 

No.  of 
specimens. 

Proportion 
of  body. 

i 

0.19 
0.20 
0.21 
0.23 

No.  of 
specimens. 

No.  of 
rays. 

No.  of 
specimens. 

No.  of 
rays. 

1 
6 
2 
2 

0.29 
0.30 
0.31 
0.32 

1 
4 
5 

J          ' 

10 

1 

IX-19 
IX-20 

1 
6 

12 
13 
14 

4.  Myoxooephalus  polyacanthocephalus  (Pallas). 

Common  at  Karluk ;  often  taken  in  the  seine  when  fishing  for  salmon,  but  not  often  fonnd 
in  the  rock  pools.  The  following  are  measurements  of  two  specimens,  the  head  and  depth 
being  expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  body : 


Head  . 
Depth 
Dorsal 
Anal  . 


Specimen      I      Specimen 
2  inches  long,  i  13  inches  long. 


0.46 

0.22 

X-U 

12 


5.  LeptooottUB  armatus  Girard.    Not  very  common.    Only  two  specimens  found  at  Karluk. 

6.  Oligocottus  maouloBUs  Girard. 

Oligocoitus  borealis  Jordan  &  Snyder,  Proc.  Cal.  Ac.  Sci.  1896,  225,  Neah  Bay,  Washington. 
Common  at  Karluk. 

SIGAaSTES  Rutter. 

Sigmistes  Rutter,  in  Jordan  &  Evermann,  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America,  part  in,  2863, 1898 

(caulias). 

This  genus  differs  from  OxyoottuSf  to  which  it  is  most  closely  related,  in  the  deep,  compressed 
body,  strongly  arched  lateral  line,  long  dorsal  fin,  and  large  mouth;  body  deep  and  com- 
pressed; skin  smooth;  lateral  line  strongly  arched  anteriorly;  gill  membranes  united,  free 
ft'om  isthmus;  no  slit  behind  last  gill;  preopercnlar  spine  simple,  short,  strongly  curved 
upward;  anal  papilla  large;  vent  immediately  behind  ventral  fins,  about  three-fifths  of  dis- 
tance from  gill  membrane  to  anal  fin;  ventrals,  1,  3. 

{diyMCCf  the  letter  «,  from  the  form  of  the  lateral  line.) 

7.  Sigmistes  caulias  Rutter. 

Sigmistea  caulias  Rutter,  in  Jordan  &  Evermann,  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America,  part  in. 
2863, 1898,  Karluk,  Alaska. 

Head  3.4;  depth  3.5;  D.  ix,  20  (ix, 21  in  one  specimen);  A.  15  (14  in  two  specimens);  P.  13, 
Back  elevated,  body  compressed;  eyes  lateral,  4.34  in  head;  snout  3.50;  cleft  of  mouth  lateral; 
maxillary  2  in  head,  reaching  to  below  pupil  (only  a  little  past  front  of  eye  in  one  specimen) ; 
teeth  coarse,  cardiform,  the  inner  row  of  upper  jaw  enlarged,  almost  canine-like;  a  pair  of 
similar  teeth  near  symphysis  of  lower  jaw;  a  small  patch  on  vomer,  one  on  front  of  palatines; 
preopercnlar  spine  small,  sharp,  appressed,  strongly  curved  upward,  the  preopercular  margin 
without  spines  or  tubercles  below  it;  nostrils  in  tubes,  one  pair  directly  behind  nasal  spines, 
the  other  lateral,  directly  in  front  of  eyes;  nasal  spines  strong,  sharp;  a  pair  of  tufted  cirri 
above  eyes,  a  pair  simple  or  branched  at  occiput,  and  a  pair  of  simple  cirri  halfway  between 
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thow^;  a  filammit  uu  nasal  gpiniia;  a  aeneHof  thre 
upen-tu  iind  ut  upcrrciilar  anglu;  a  Herit^j  of  pnrus  n 
proopercle,  twu  uuni^uiitrtc  aeries  ander  l^}'0  nud  ii< 
behind  «yo  ani]  oi^ross  check;  akin  Biiiuoth,  latcnii  1 
at  liftse,  third  ajiEne  longest,  2. 75  iu  liesd,  miirgin  of  li 


'  fuur  aliort  lllnmciits  on  iniirKin  at  pre- 
lid  under  Bidu  of  .jaw  iiud  aloug  edf-e  of 
a  cheek,  and  utbi'ra  acutt«Ted  on  hewl 
Btrougly  arched,  tlorxal  tina  cunneettMl 
I  even  from  third  to  n'lxtii  apiues,  origin 


of  spiuoutt  dorsal  over  upper  edge  of  gil1-upeiiiu){;  soft  donuil  higlier,  loogeat  rays  2  iti  head,  ' 
its  base  two-Gftbs  length  of  lioil,v ;  lips  of  uual  raya  free,  longest  2.34  in  head ;  origin  of  anal 
under  third  my  of  aoft  dorsul;  longest  pei-tornl  ray  alittle  longer  than  head;  caudal  tnincai.e, 
l.u  in  head;  reutrni  about  reuclijiig  anal,  about  same  leuctU  oa  anal  piipUla;  ^il  aleuder, 
leaat depth  slightly  less  than  eye,  length  ttmn  anal  1.80  in  liead,  its  leugth  IVom  doraal  iibuut 
erjiiul  to  itH  depth.  Color  in  life  pale-piukiah,  apiuous  dorsal  dusky,  niiarly  black  along  the 
uiurgiu,  aoft  dorsitl  plain,  or  with  dusky  crossban;  anal  with  about  seven  dii^ky  cruBSharx, 
extending  downward  and  forward  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  raya;  three  or  four  pale 
blotches  Burroundi'd  by  a  black  ling  ulougjbaae  of  dorsal,  one  between  dorsals,  one  at  end  of 
aoft  dorsal  and  others  at  base  of  soft  dorsal  (some  or  all  sometimes  abaeut);  a,  cumid  dark 
line  from  snout  through  eye  to  preupercular  spine. 

Silt  apecimens,  1}  to  3  inches  loag,  from  ruck  pools  at  Karlnk,  Alaska.  The  type  is  in 
Lelaad  Stanford  Junior  University  Muaeum,  No.  5881;  cotypos  are  iu  United  Status  Fisb 
CouiniisaioD  and  United  States  National  Museiun, 

Kav\oi,  stem,  l^oiu  the  many  dorsal  rays. 


8.  Ozjcottus  acDticepa  (Gilbert). 

Common  in  the  rock  poola  at  Karlnk.  Largest  specimeu  taken,  2.5  inches.  Slate  rolor, 
varying  to  piuk ;  pectoral  with  cross  blotches  around  the  margin;  unal  papilla  very  large, 
Iridigjtate  at  tip;  female  with  a  free  membrane  around  veut.  The  following  are  meaaurements 
on  nine  api'Cimens  1.0  to  2.1  inches  long,  not  including  caudal  fiu,  the  head  and  depth  being 
expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  boily. 


Head, 

j                            Deplh. 

ltors-1  and  in 

1  flD  for 
orsal. 

muliF, 

U.le.          1         F 

™«le. 

SplDOU 

iLonial. 

Softd 

AnMl. 

Nu.  of    l-ropor- 
nan-.  .    b«lj- 

a        oias 

No.  of 

tiou  ol' 

No  o 

t 

Pmpor. 
tlunof 
;    body. 

0.!« 
0.2. 

No.  of 

virt 

No.  of 
S 

K.yB, 

No.ur  , 

0.23 
0.24 

* 

12 

9.  PorocottuB  bradfordi  Rutter. 

PoroeoitHs  hradforii  Ratter,  in  Jordan  &  Evermaun,  t'iahea  of  North  and  Middle  America, 
part  in,  21462,  1898,  Karluk,  Alaska. 
This  species  differs  from  Poiocotlsf  teltarii  in  the  presence  of  cirri  on  tup  of  head ;  it  has 
~  D  rays  and  mure  cirri  on  head  than  PorocoUut  qututrifilii. 
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Head  3;  depth  3.75  U>  4.25;  ♦*>«  4;  D.  ix,  15  or  IH;  A.  11  to  13;  P.  13  or  U;  B.  6.  Head 
broad,  ttomewhat  depresM^d;  boae8  of  head  eavemouB;  lower  jaw  included;  maxillary  to 
I>elow  middle  «»r  hinder  edge  of  pupil,  2.34  in  head;  teeth  in  Jaws  and  in  a  narrow  creecent 
on  vomer;  eye  (M{ual  to  unoat;  naHal  spiot^s  blant.  covcn'^d  by  the  skin,  no  ocular,  opercalttr, 
nor  suprascapular  splneti;  pn*opercular  8piu(*fi  three,  upper  slender.  carve<l  upward;  lower 
straight,  pointing  downward;  middle  one  short,  blunt,  a  mere  tul>ercle;  a  very  alight  tubercle 
represt'UTs  the  f(Mirth  spine  belonging  to  the  genuh;  no  slit  behind  lant  gill;  three  pairs  of 
cirri  on  top  of  head,  one  above  eye  muititid,  another  at  occiput  single  (»r  bilid,  the  other 
between  them  trihd  to  multitid;  a  minute  barbel  on  tip  of  maxillar>*:  whole  top  and  side  of 
head,  lower  jaw,  and  edge  of  preoperele  thickly  covere<l  with  pores;  a  double  series  of  pores, 
34  to  3t)  each,  along  lateral  line,  many  accessory  pijres  arranged  in  groups  of  one  to  five 
between  the  pairs  of  the  lateral  line,  the  larger  nomber  ant4*riorly ;  nostrils  with  short  tubes; 
dorsails  united  at  base,  the  spines  with  short  tilamenta,  middle  spines  3  in  head,  middle  rays 
of  soft  dors;il  2.5  in  head:  caudal  and  ventral  three- fifths  in  head,  rentrals  usually  reaehiii^ 
vent  or  anal,  but  sometimes  falling  short  of  both;  pectoral  three-fourths  of  head,  reaching 
to  or  beyond  anal.  Color  dusky,  colorless  below,  a  pale  bar  across  oeeiput  (often  abemt), 
another  between  dorsals,  two  across  body  under  soft  dorsal,  and  anotht*r  behind  soft  dofsal; 
sometimes  the  pale  portion  predominates  and  the  doaky  portion  is  left  as  four  bars,  sometimes 
plain  dusky  without  bars;  spinous  dorsal  dusky  with  three  or  four  colorless  spaces  on  web; 
other  fins  barred  with  series  of  dusky  blotches,  ventimls  sometimes  colorless;  five  to  eight 
oval  white  spots  behind  pectoral,  sometimes  obecure;  males  with  inner  ray  of  ventrala 
taberculate  or  serrate. 

The  most  common  fish  in  the  rock  pools  at  Karluk. 

The  type  is  in  Leland  Stanlbrd  Junior  University  Museum,  No.  6063 :  cotyt»es  are  in  the  Fish 
Commission  and  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Named  for  Mr.  William  B.  Bradfortl,  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 


DorsaL  Anal. 


So.  of        ».  No.  of        -B,- 

Fin  ravs-  ■  Fin  ravs. 

specimens.  ^         »peciinen».     *"**•».'=• 


I 


11  IX,  15  1 

12  I  rX.  16  1*2 
1  '  IX,  17 

1  ,  vni,  17 


*t 


11 

12 
13 


10.  HeolipaziB  caUyodon  (P:dlas).     Very  common  at  Karluk  and  Uyak  Bay. 

11.  Neoiiparia  mtteri  Gilbert  Jk,  Snyder. 

Xeolipar*8  ruttm^  Gilbert  Sl  Snyder,  in  Jordan  tl  Evermann,  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle 
America,  part  ii.  2108,  1896,  Uyak  Bay,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska. 

Rare;  three  specimens  from  Elarlnk  and  three  from  Uyak  Bay.  The  species  is  distinguished 
from  yeolipmritt  caUifodon,  with  which  it  is  found,  by  the  large  size  of  the  ventral  disk,  fewer 
rays  of  dorsal  and  anal,  and  the  elevated  spines  of  the  male. 

12.  Pholia  omatiia  (Glrard;.    Common  at  Karluk,  Uyak  Bay,  and  Alitak  Bay. 

13.  A  t»r>piaiTt^hw   atxopiupfiireiia  (Kittlitz).    Crest   well  developed;    color  very  dark,  markings 

indistinct.     Common  at  Karlidt,  Uyak  Bay,  and  Alitak  Bay. 

14.  QymneKa  "viridia  (Fabricins). 

Head  6.5  to  7;  depth  10  to  11;  eye  et^ual  to  snout,  4.34  to  5  in  head;  maxillary  reaching  to 
posterior  margin  ofeye,2J2  to  2.5  in  head;  D.90to96;  Av 70  to  77:  B.5. 

Body  lon^  and  slender,  compressed;  width  of  head  equal  to  its  depth,  L75  in  its  l«igth; 
interorbital  space  narrow,  width  of  bone  less  than  half  Ittigth  of  eye;  teeth  strong,  blunt,  a 
single  series  in  side  of  each  Jaw,  none  on  vomer  or  palatines;  iiseudobranchia*  small;  pectoral 
broad,  nearly  circular  when  spread,  2.50  in  head :  dorsal  even,  its  height,  measured  vertically, 
1.50  times  eye;  anal  half  a8  high  as  dorsal,  both  confluent  with  caudal;  ventrals  wanting. 
Plain  olive,  paler  below ;  an  irregular  white  stripe  along  side  of  head  under  eye  from  middle 
of  maxillary  to  preoperele ;  often  one  or  more  small  round  black  spots  on  dorsal,  but  at  no 
definite  portion,  these  usually  not  occurring  in  individuals  with  the  white  stripes  on  cheeks. 

Numerous  specimens  from  Karluk,  the  longest  about  4J25  inches.  One  specimen  has  the 
depth  14,  maxillary  slightly  more  than  2  in  head;  width  of  head  1.2  in  its  depth,  2.34  in  its 
length;  upper  ray  of  pectoral  L5  times  lower  ray.     Length  4»25 
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By  HUGH   M.  SMITH. 


Tlie  southern  spring  mackerel  fishery  of  the  tJnited  States  is  important  from  sev- 
eral standpoints,  imd  of  late  has  been  especially  interesting,  for  well-known  reasons 
to  be  hereafter  referred  to.  While  always  mnch  less  extensive  than  the  regular  fishery 
for  mackerel  carried  on  during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  it  has  nevertheless,  in 
past  years,  engaged  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  from  various  New  England  ports;  has  at 
times  proved  a  remunerative  industry  to  large  numbers  of  fishermen  and  vessel-owners, 
and  has  yielded  an  important  addition  to  the  food  supply  of  some  of  the  principal  coast 
cities  of  the  East  and  indirectly  to  an  extended  area  of  the  country.  In  1886-87  this 
fishery  was  brought  prominently  into  public  notice  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
its  suspension  and  by  the  passage  by  Congress,  in  February,  1887,  of  an  act  prohibit- 
ing the  prosecution  of  the  fishery  for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  March  1, 1888. 
The  action  taken  by  Congress  in  this  matter  must  ever  remain  notable  in  the  annals 
of  our  national  legislative  history,  in  that  it  was  one  of  the  extremely  rare  instances  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  essayed  to  regulate  the  fisheries. 

The  expiration  in  1892,  by  limitation,  of  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  again 
brought  this  fishery  into  prominence  during  the  year  1893,  and  its  renewal  constituted 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  fishery  industry  during  the  latter  year,  and 
reopened  a  very  important  subject,  having  interest  for  the  legislator,  the  economist, 
the  fish-dealer,  the  fish-protector,  the  fishcultarist,  the  commercial  fisherman,  and  the 
general  public. 

Still  further  interest  has  recently  attached  to  the  fishery  because  of  its  long- 
continued  unsatisfactory  condition  and  the  discussion  of  further  restrictive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  history  and 
importance  of  this  fishery,  to  show  the  reasons  for  its  prohibition  by  Congress,  to 
present  a  summary  of  its  results  in  the  first  year  of  its  renewal  and  in  subsequent 
years  to'  1898,  and  to  consider  some  of  the  questions  suggested  by  its  suspension 
and  renewal.  Quotations  are  freely  made  from  Congressional  and  other  official 
records  in  order  to  contribute  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  this 
subject. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  FISHERY. 

Precise  information  showing  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  the  spring 
seine  fishery  for  mackerel  in  southern  waters  is  lacking.  Vessels  fishing  with  hook- 
andline  had  been  accustomed  to  go  south  in  the  spring  from  a  very  early  period.  As 
early  as  1817  it  is  recorded  that  a  Rockport,  Mass.,  vessel  of  35  tons  burden  went  as 
far  south  as  Cape  May  and  landed  60  barrels  of  fish  caught  by  drailing. 
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All  old  mackerel  tisberinan,  who  went  Routh  two  years  later,  is  quoted  as  follows: 

I  roinmonooil  iiuukorol  fishing  in  1819;  built  a  piiikey  uud  weut  south;  chopped  our  bait; 
workod  HouiotiuHU)  all  iii^ht;  called  123  to  151)  barrcio  a  ^ood  trip  for  three  or  four  weeks;  sold  no 
mackerel  fresh  in  those  dayn;  all  Halted.  The  flrat  trip  was  usually  sold  in  New  York;  the  next  one 
biH>n^ht  home  to  Cloncester. 

Kroiii  that  time,  for  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  larger  or  smaller  numbers  of 
vessels  sailed  south  annually  from  Gloucester,  Provincetown,  Newburyport,  Annis- 
<|uam,  and  other  places.  In  1859,  however,  it  was  announced  that  *'the  i)ractice  of 
going  south  for  nuickerel  has  almost  died  out  of  late  years,  and  this  year  there  are 
but  three  or  four  vessels  in  the  business,"*  About  this  time  the  purse  seine  began 
to  be  a  rather  common  form  of  apparatus  in  the  capture  of  mackerel,  and  the  southern 
spring  tishery  was  resumed  and  became  more  extensive  than  ever  before. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  tishery  all  of  the  vessels  engaging  therein  were  fitted  oat 
with  salt  and  barrels  and  landed  their  fish  in  a  salted  condition  at  the  principal  New 
England  ])orts,  Occ^isionally  vessels  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  landed  fares 
of  f^esh  fish  in  that  city,  but  the  custom  of  salting  practically  all  of  the  catch  con- 
tinuiHl  to  be  observe<l  uninterruptedly  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  gradnally 
giving  place,  in  the  lat^jr  years  of  the  fishery,  to  a  directly  opposite  practice.  New 
York  ]>rt>ving  to  Ih>  a  reliable  market  for  fresh  mackerel,  and  the  price  received  being 
such  as  to  warmnt  the  fishermen  in  selling  their  fish  fresh,  the  owners  of  the  vessels 
began  to  encimrage  their  crews  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  their  catch  in  that  way  as 
the  market  would  take«  This  action  was  influenceil  by  the  well-known  fact  that  has 
siui'e  been  much  discusseil,  that  the  spring  mackerel  is  a  better  food-fish  when  fresh 
than  when  salted,  and  that  the  fish  iiackeil  in  the  southern  fishery,  owing  to  their  poor 
quality^  ne\^r  ci>mmanded  the  price  or  had  the  demand  that  the  mackerel  taken  later 
in  the  year  did.  The  v>niotice  became  more  general,  until  at  the  time  of  the  saspen- 
sion  of  the  fishery,  and  for  a  number  of  years  preceding  that  event,  most  of  the  vessels 
engageil  in  the  business  with  the  intention  of  selling  their  entire  catch  fresh,  whUe  a 
ft'W  fitted  out  with  a  limited  supply  of  salt  and  l>arrels  to  enable  them  to  care  for 
small  quantities  of  fish  that  would  not  warrant  a  run  to  market  nnless  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  ^Kirt*  In  lieu  of  tlie  former  outfit,  the  vessels  employed  in  the  fresh-mackerel 
fishery  were  pirovide^l  with  large  ice-bins  in  which  to  store  the  fish  and  a  supply  of  ice 
with  which  to  preserve  them  prior  to  arrival  at  the  market. 

For  a  gre«it  many  years  prior  to  ISdO  the  suuicks  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
engaging  in  the  line  fishery  for  cod«  bluefish«  and  other  species  to  supply  the  markets 
of  New  York  City«  made  a  iiraetice  of  taking  mackerel  in  the  spring  when  the  schools 
were  iu  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  of  preserving  them  alive  in  their  wells  while 
running  to  the  city,  where  they  were  transferred  to  the  liv>cars  of  the  dealers  i^ending 
salew    This  fishery  was  never  very  ejitensive  and  was  discontinued  about  1S60. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  receipts  of  fresh  mackerel  at  New  York  were  very 
smalU  but  about  IS65  vessels  sailing  fitom  Gloucester  liegan  to  land  occaskmal  fiires 
taken  off  Sand^*  Hook  and  by  1870  from  twenty  to  thirty  cargoes  of  fie^  maekefel 
were  buHight  in  annually,  although  most  of  the  southern  fieet  continued  to  <alt  the 
catch  and  carry  it  to  the  various  New  England  ^K^rts*  It  is  lecorded  that  in  IS??  the 
sichooner  Ihnm^m^mfku  of  Portlaml,  Me.,  was  fitted  with  a  }Hir?e  seine  to  eopige  exchi- 
sively  iu  the  southern  fteKsh-maekeiel  fishery  and  was  the  first  vecssel  that  did  not 
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carry  salt  for  preserving  a  part  of  the  catch.  On  April  20,  1872,  this  vessel  landed 
10,802  mackerel  at  New  York,  which  netted  the  fishermen  $1,372,05.  This  first  trip 
was  followed  by  others,  and  the  vessel  closed  the  spring  fishery  with  a  large  stock. 
The  success  of  the  Dreadnaught  caused  other  vessels  to  fit  out  with  purse  seines  the 
following  year,  and  soon  the  seining  fleet  became  quite  large. 

The  first  vessels  landing  fresh  mackerel  in  New  York  took  the  fish  with  jigs,  and 
the  daily  catch  was  comparatively  small;  and  as  the  fish  had  to  be  carried  to  market 
soon  after  being  caught,  in  order  to  arrive  in  a  fresh  condition,  the  fares  were  corre- 
spondingly small.  After  the  introduction  of  the  purse  seine  the  jiggers  were  placed 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  in  a  short  time  the  jigging  fleet  discontinued  the  selling  of 
fresh  mackerel  in  New  York,  leaving  the  trade  exclusively  to  the  vessels  carrying 
seines,  which  often  caught  several  hundred  barrels  at  a  single  haul  and  had  a  cargo 
of  perfectly  fresh  fish  to  take  to  market. 

The  number  of  cargoes  of  fresh  mackerel  landed  in  New  York  was  at  times  so  large 
that  the  market  was  often  overstocked,  and  it  then  became  necessary  to  find  other 
outlets  for  the  catch.  Philadelphia  came  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  small  fleet,  and 
the  larger  cities  of  southern  New  England  also  received  the  product  of  some  of  the 
vessels.  The  trade,  however,  was  always  i)ractically  controlled  by  New  York,  and 
from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  output  was  annually  handled  in  that  city. 

With  the  growth  of  the  fishery  and  with  increased  facilities  for  handling  the  fish 
the  range  of  distribution  of  the  catch  has  been  much  extended.  While  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  mackerel  has  always  been  consumed  locally  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City,  and  the  other  cities  adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  considerable  quantities 
have  been  shipped  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  the  South,  to  Chicago  and  occa- 
sionally Denver  in  the  West,  and  to  Boston,  Portland,  and  Canada  in  the  North.  In 
order  to  deter  the  decomposition  of  the  fish  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  gib  those 
intended  for  shipment  to  more  distant  places,  and  this  commendable  practice  is  now 
universally  adopted.  Gibbiug  consists  in  removing  the  gills  and  abdominal  viscera 
without  opening  the  fish,  the  parts  being  drawn  out  through  the  gill-cavity  by 
inserting  one  or  two  fingers  under  the  gill-arches.  After  being  eviscerated  the  fish  are 
packed  in  barrels  containing  an  abundance  of  ice,  and  usually  reach  their  destination 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  schools  of  mackerel  usually  approach  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  are  generally  first  seen  by  the  fishermen 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  region  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The  principal  part 
of  the  fleet  sails  in  time  to  meet  the  fish  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  or  south  of  Cape 
Henlopen.  The  fish  are  followed  northward  along  the  shore  until  they  reach  the 
neighborhood  of  Block  Island  and  No  Man's  Land,  when  the  southern  spring  fishery 
may  be  said  to  be  over.  The  mackerel  have  often  made  their  advent  in  immense 
schools,  pursued  by  the  concentrated  fleet,  and  from  50  to  100  vessels  have  been 
observed  within  an  area  of  20  square  miles. 

There  is  some  rivalry  among  the  fishermen  as  to  who  shall  obtain  the  first  fare, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  first  vessel  to  arrive  in  port  will  find 
an  excellent  market  and  have  ready  sale  at  very  high  prices.  In  calm  weather  the 
desire  to  reach  New  York  when  a  cargo  is  obtained  sometimes  leads  fishermen  to 
charter  a  tug  at  points  far  down  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  but  this  is  usually  deferred 
until  the  neighborhood  of  Sandy  Hook  is  reached,  from  which  place  towage  to  the  city 
may  be  had  for  $15  or  $20. 
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Vessels  sometimes  run  into  New  York  without  a  tug,  but  tbe  large  number  of 
vessels  in  the  lower  and  upper  bay  and  harbor  makes  the  passage  unsatisfactory 
and  even  dangerous.  A  short  distance  below  the  city  the  fishing  vessels  usually 
leave  their  boats  at  the  ice-houses  built  to  supply  this  fishery  and  make  arrangements 
for  taking  ice  aboard  on  their  return  from  market.  The  average  sized  vessel  carries 
10  tons  of  ice,  valued  at  about  $2.50  a  ton.  The  vessels  are  accustomed  to  stop  at 
the  docks  near  Fulton  Market,  where  the  dealers  act  as  agents  for  the  fishermen  in 
selling  the  fish,  charging  12^  per  cent  commission  on  gross  sales.  At  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  the  fishery  in  1887  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  business  w^s  in  the 
hands  of  three  dealers.  Owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fish,  and  the  great 
importance  to  the  fishermen  of  being  on  the  fishing-grounds,  the  vessels  are  unloaded 
with  all  possible  haste,  half  of  the  crew  being  employed  in  the  hold  in  counting  the 
fish  into  baskets  and  half  carrying  the  fish  from  the  vessel  to  the  dealers'  stalls  or  to 
the  carts  of  peddlers;  the  captain  and  the  agent  of  the  dealer  remain  on  the  deck  and 
keep  an  account  of  the  fish  as  they  are  landed. 

The  first  fresh  mackerel  are  usually  landed  in  New  York  during  the  first  week  in 
April;  fares  have,  however,  been  brought  in  as  early  as  March  22.  When  once  tbe 
fishery  has  regularly  begun,  the  vessels  arrive  in  quick  succession,  and  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  the  fishery  is  at  its  height.  Tlie  fishery  continues  without  special  change 
until  the  15th  or  20th  of  May,  when  a  part  of  the  fleet  withdraws  from  this  branch, 
returns  home,  and  refits  for  the  summer  fishing.  By  June  1  the  fish  have  gone  as  far 
north  and  east  as  Block  Island,  and  the  season  at  New  York  is  over,  the  vessels 
taking  fresh  fish  after  that  time  usually  landing  them  in  Boston. 

The  fish  are  always  sold  by  number  and  not  by  weight.  The  price  naturally 
varies  with  the  sui)ply,  size,  and  season.  During  the  few  years  elapsing  before  the 
suspension  of  the  fishery,  the  first  fish  to  arrive  usually  brought  alK)ut  10  cents  each. 
When  the  market  has  been  glutted,  the  price  has  fallen  to  a  ridiculously  low  figure, 
sometimes  only  50  cents  a  thousand.  Keference  is  made  elsewhere  to  large  (luantities 
thrown  away  in  1885  on  account  of  an  oversupply. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  although  New  York  has  always  controlled  the  trade 
in  fresh  spring  mackerel,  that  city  has  never  had  a  vessel  engaging  in  the  fishery.  The 
fishery  has  been  carried  on  wholly  by  New  England  vessels,  which  go  south  for  a  lim- 
ited period  in  the  spring,  then  refit  with  barrels  and  salt  in  place  of  bins  and  ice,  cruise 
for  mackerel  on  the  New  England  shore,  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  landing  a  certain  part  of  the  catch  fresh  in  Boston,  Gloucester,  and 
Portland  when  taken  sufficiently  near  port  to  warrant  it. 

THE  FISHERY  IN  1885,  1886,  AND  1887. 

The  history  of  this  fishery  during  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  preceding 
its  suspension  is  of  very  great  interest  to  fishermen,  legislators,  and  others,  and 
may  be  appropriately  referred  to  at  some  length  in  this  place.  While  most  of  the 
information  that  can  be  given  has  already  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  fishing  interests,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  results  of  the  fishery  during  these 
years  that  one  must  look  for  the  reasons  which  finally  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
business  by  Congiess. 

In  1885  the  fleet  started  south  at  the  usual  time.  The  schooner  Mollie  Adams,  of 
Gloucester,  sailed  March  4,  which  is  reported  to  be  the  earliest  recorded  date  for  the 
beginning  of  this  fishery.    On  March  28  the  first  fares  of  fresh  fish  were  landed  in 
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New  York  by  tlie  schooners  Emma  W,  Brown  aud  Nellie  N,  Roice,  of  Gloucester  j  tbe 
cargo  of  each  vessel  was  about  125  barrels.  The  Nellie  N,  Roice  had  been  the  first 
to  land  lisli  iu  the  two  preceding  years,  arriving  at  New  York  March  31,  1883,  and 
March  24,  1884.  Enormous  bodies  of  small  mackerel  were  found  off  our  coast  during 
most  of  the  season,  and  unusually  large  quantities  were  landed  at  New  Yoi  k  and  Phila- 
delphia. About  175  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery.  The  most  active  or  fortunate  ones 
landed  as  many  as  seven  fares,  while  the  average  number  of  trips  for  the  fleet  was  four 
or  five.  Probably  not  less  than  850  trips,  all  told,  were  made  to  New  York;  these 
averaged  from  140  to  150  barrels  each,  so  that  during  the  season  about  125,000  barrels 
of  fresh  mackerel  were  landed  in  that  city,  this  quantity  representing  about  31,250,000 
fish.  The  large  catch  was  considerably  more  than  the  dealers  could  handle  and  resulted 
in  a  serious  glut  in  the  market.  As  many  as  130  vessels  were  in  port  with  fish  at  one 
time,  and  the  price  had  to  be  placed  at  a  surprisingly  low  figure  in  order  lo  dispose  of 
them.  Many  fish  at  this  time  sold  as  low  as  50  cents  per  1,000,  while  large  numbers 
were  thrown  away.  The  average  price  for  the  season  was  between  75  cents  and  $1  per 
100  fish;  taking  the  mean,  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  the  fish  landed  in  New  York  was 
about  $273,500.  The  fish  caught  during  1885  were  comparatively  small;  the  average 
number  required  to  till  a  barrel  was  250.  The  supply  was  unusually  constant,  there 
being  only  one  week  when  storms  interfered  with  fishing. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  quantity  of  mackerel  that  had  to  be 
thrown  away  during  the  remarkable  glut  mentioned.  It  was  stated  at  the  time,  and 
has  been  repeated  in  recent  years,  that  the  waste,  which  was  enormous,  amounted  to 
40,000  or  50,000  barrels  in  the  judgment  of  some,  and  to  as  much  as  100,000  barrels 
according  to  others.  While  the  circumstances  attending  the  waste  made  it  extremely 
ditticult  to  form  a  close  approximation  of  the  quantity  of  fish  involved,  and  afforded 
good  ground  for  extravagant  statements,  yet  the  personal  observations  made  at  the 
time  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  confirmed  by  reliable 
authorities,  showed  that  there  was  really  little  foundation  for  these  high  estimates, 
and  indicated  that  only  from  10,000  to  15,000  barrels  of  fresh  m^ickerel  were  thus 
destroyed  for  want  of  a  market,  and  that  the  most  liberal  estimate  should  not  place 
the  ([uantity  at  over  20,000  or  25,000  barrels. 

In  1886  about  150  vessels  prosecuted  this  fishery.  The  first  vessel  sailed  from 
Gloucester  March  11,  and  in  a  short  while  there  was  a  large  fleet  off  the  Delaware 
coast  The  fish  were  first  observed  in  a  large  body  in  latitude  37^  30',  longitude 
750  35',  on  March  28,  when  the  first  catch  was  made.  For  more  than  three  weeks  the 
mackerel  remained  in  this  region,  and  as  late  as  May  15  a  small  fare  was  taken  there. 
About  the  middle  of  May  large  schools  of  fish  were  noticed  in  latitude  38^  30',  longi- 
tude 740,  and  good  fares  were  taken  for  about  a  week.  During  the  height  of  the 
season  there  was  a  period  of  about  twenty  days  when  stormy  weather  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  the  fishery  to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  the  fishermen.  The  quantity 
of  fish  landed  in  New  York  was  much  less  than  for  a  number  of  years;  the  fishery 
was  almost  a  failure,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  failed  to  pay  expenses.  Perhaps 
half  the  vessels  failed  to  secure  any  fish,  and  many  of  the  others  did  not  take  enough 
to  offset  the  expense  of  outfitting.  Prior  to  the  Ist  of  June  117  cargoes  of  iresh 
mackerel  were  landed  in  New  York.  These  represented  2,739,370  fish,  and  sold  out 
of  the  vessels  for  $78,507.  The  fares  averaged  106  barrels,  or  23,415  fish.  The  prices 
ranged  from  $1.50  to  $10  per  100  fish,  the  books  of  the  dealers  showing  $2.90  as  the 
average.  The  fish,  as  a  rule,  were  somewhat  larger  than  for  several  years,  the  average 
weight  being  rather  more  than  %  pound,  or  78  pounds  to  100  ffsh. 
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fihif  Ih  h  I  *il  ii(-M  >  Mill,  rif)liHlf'l|ilil»i,  lihil  vuiloiiH  Niiw  Kn^laiid  )>ortH.  Tlie  first  fare, 
Itiln  n  hf  Hi.^t  \  Mill  MM  1^1 11 V  0, 1  mimiI'iIimI  mI  IH)  Imiiii'Im  and  hohl  for  $7  a  barrel.  Otiier 
iiMhiil'i  III  1^1-^^  VmiIi  iiimI  I'lilliMlrljililii  I'MiiiprlHiifl  12,7*JO  luirrelH,  liaving  a  value  of 
1111,1111,  I  III  iiiliMit  |iii  lull  II I  iiuiHliiH  lii'iii  i|iO.'{/»  to  )|i0.r)O.  The  salt  mackerel  landed 
III  iii<()  Imii||IiiiiiI  |iiii  I*<,  i  liiolh  (lliMiiM^lor,  niiKMiiiInd  to  1,0H*J  barrels  and  yielded  the 
ll'tin  iiiiiii  liM.iUt  All  iiiliMimMiiH  lrl|i  of  Halt  iiiaekorel  was  that  of  the  schooner 
f'lhi^  KtMi  I-,  w  \\\\  li  ioiioIiimI  Uliiiimwtinr  May  'tl,  wllh  ;i.'*0  barrels,  eauf;ht  100  miles  south 
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of  Georges  Bauk,  in  latitude  39^  18'  north,  longitude  70°  10'  west,  a  region  seldom 
visited  by  mackerel  fishermen. 

In  the  1887  southern  mackerel  fishery,  the  total  catch  was  about  1,674,600  fresh 
fish,  or  8,381  barrels,  with  a  market  value  of  $53,402,  and  4,732  barrels  of  salt  fish, 
valued  at  $33,403.  The  average  stock  per  vessel  engaged  was  $504  on  fresh  fish  and 
$315  on  salt  fish.  The  total  number  of  trips  of  fresh  fish  was  100,  and  the.  laverage 
fare  was  84  barrels. 

SUSPENSION  OF  THE  FISHERY  BY  CONGRESS  IN  1887. 

An  account  of  the  agitation  immediately  leading  up  to  the  consideration  by  Con- 
gress of  the  southern  spring  mackerel  fishery  and  its  suspension  by  that  body,  consti- 
tutes a  very  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  our  fishery  history.  In  order  to 
more  fully  and  accurately  cover  the  subject,  the  principal  features  of  the  discussion 
are  presented  quite  fully,  including  certain  correspondence  not  before  made  public. 

The  question  of  prohibiting  this  fishery  seems  to  have  first  been  generally  dis- 
cussed in  1885,  and  it  appears  to  have  originally  emanated  from  the  fishermen  and 
fish  dealers  of  Maine.  It  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  large  catch  of  mackerel  in 
1885,  elsewhere  referred  to,  which  resulted  in  a  great  waste  of  fish  and  in  glutting  the 
fresh-fish  market,  and  which  also  had  an  unusually  depressing  eflfect  on  the  salt-fish 
trade.  Even  before  the  close  of  the  mackerel  season  the  subject  seems  to  have 
received  the  serious  attention  of  some  of  the  persons  most  interested,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1885,  the  mackerel  fishermen  and  dealers  of  Portland,  Me.,  sent  the  following 
letter  and  petition  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  through 
a  prominent  wholesale  dealer: 

[Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  Portlaud,  Me.,  to  tho  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  December  1,  1885.] 

It  is  the  jadgment  of  owners  of  vessels  and  the  men  who  man  them  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  all  people  who  are  interested  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  both  as  owners  and  consnmers,  that 
there  should  be  a  law  enacted  by  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  importation  of  such  fish  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  nation  or  their  dependencies,  if  such  fish  are  caught 
between  February  and  June  of  each  year,  which  I  think  is  the  spawning  season  for  mackerel ;  and  the 
Portland  Fishery  Exchange  have  taken  tho  initiative  in  tho  matter  and  have  appointed  a  committee, 
of  which  I  have  tho  honor  of  being  chairman,  to  draw  up  a  heading  for  signature,  to  a  petition  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,' and  it  occurred  to  me  that  before  submitting  the  same  I  would  send  the  rough 
draft  of  same  for  your  consideration,  and  ask  if  you  would  kindly  offer  any  suggestions  that  may 
occur  to  you  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  matter. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  petitions  which  we  send  ought  to  go  through  your  honorable  body 
of  commissioners,  and  if  meeting  with  your  indorsement  would  more  lik'ely  meet  with  attention  of 
Congress.  We  would  also  like  very  much  to  know  your  idea  of  the  subject,  and  if  it  meets  with  your 
approval.  We,  as  a  community  of  fishing  interests,  are  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  your  interest 
in  the  fishing  questions,  and  especially  as  opposed  to  free  fish,  and  trust  this  question  of  early  South 
mackereling  will  also  receive  your  careful  consideration  and,  if  meeting  with  your  favor,  your  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

[Draft  of  petition  from  Portland  Fishing  Exchange  asking  Congress  to  pfohihit  mackerel  flahing  between 

December  1  and  Jnne  1.] 

Whereas  it  does  appear  to  all  interested  in  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  that  the  catching  of  mackerel  before  they  are  allowed  sufficient  time  to  spawn,  for  which 
purpose  tho  said  fish  come  upon  the  coast  of  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia  from  about  May  1  to  Jnne 
15,  [is  injurious]  and  believing  as  we  do  that  the  tendency  of  catching  such  fish  during  said  spawning 
season  is  to  depreciate  the  quality  and  quantity  of  each  fish  and  to  drive  them  from  our  own 
shores;  and 
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Whereas  we  bolievo  tliat  the  only  way  in  which  this  industry  can  be  preserved  and  the  good 
quality  and  quantity  of  such  fish  maintained;  is  by  the  enactment  by  the  United  States  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  landing  or  importation  into  the  United  States  by  their  own  citizens,  or  tlie  citiztuis  of  any 
other  nation  or  its  colonies,  of  any  mackerel  caught  between  December  1  and  June  1  of  any  year 
beginning  January  1, 1885: 

Therefore  wo,  the  undersigned,  engaged  in  said  industry  in  our  several  relations  of  owners  of 
vesstdH,  fishermi^n  employed  on  such  vessels,  and  others  directly  interested  in  this  industry,  do  hereby 
respectfully  re(iuest  that  the  United  States  Fishery  Commissioners  do  urge  upon  our  next  Congress 
the  nocossity  and  desirability  of  such  protection  by  suitable  and  sufficient  legislation. 

From  this  beginumg  the  agitation  of  this  question  spread  throughout  the  fishing 
coniQiunities  of  the  Athiutic  coast  and  even  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Petitions 
to  Congress,  similar  in  phraseology  to  the  one  quoted,  were  circulated  and  very  exten- 
sively signed  by  fishermen,  fish-dealers,  vessel  owners  and  fitters,  and  other  classes 
of  citizens. 

The  oi)position  to  the  continuance  of  this  fishery,  which  developed  in  1885  and 
finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  act  by  Congress,  chiefly  originated  with 
or  was  x)ressed  by  dealers  in  salt  fish  and  vessel-owners  engaged  extensively  in  the 
salt-mackerel  fishery.  A  majority  of  the  fresh-fish  dealers  were  not  in  favor  of  any 
legislation  at  that  time  afi'ecting  this  fishery.  A  small  i)ercentage  of  the  dealers  in 
fresh  fish  agreed  with  the  salt-fish  dealers  as  to  the  desirability  of  suspending  this 
fishery;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  salt- fish  men  sided  with  the  larger  number  of 
fresh -fish  dealers. 

The  arguments  presented  by  those  who  favored  the  abolition  of  this  fishery  were 
numerous  and  varied,  and  for  the  most  part  not  referred  to  or  suggested  in  tlie 
petitions  sent  to  Congress  or  in  the  act  which  finally  became  a  law.  Among  other 
objections  to  the  fishery  the  following  were  urged  in  substance: 

First.  This  fishery  is  extremely  uncertain  and  has  usually  been  carried  on  at  a  loss 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  A  few  vessels  each  year  have  done  well,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  same  vessels  have  year  after  year  been  successful,  but  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  lost  by  the  dealers  and  fitters,  and  the  fishery  is,  at  best,  little  more 
than  a  lottery.  The  vessel-owners  are  reluctant  to  place  their  vessels  in  an  enterprise 
which  exx)erience  has  taught  to  be  so  uncertain,  but  the  chances  for  a  good  season  are 
often  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  captains  and  crews,  and  the  owners,  often  against 
their  better  judgment,  fit  out  for  the  fishery.  The  captains,  who  are  frequently  part 
owners,  are  anxious  to  get  to  work,  and  their  views  have  to  be  considered;  even 
when  captains  have  nq  pecuniary  interest  in  the  vessels,  if  they  are  efiicient  and  have 
made  money  for  the  vessel-owners  in  the  past,  their  wishes  have  to  be  regarded,  as 
other  firms  of  vessel-owners  might  offer  them  vessels  for  this  fishery  and  thus  secure 
their  services  permanently. 

Second.  The  continued  catching  of  mackerel  on  so  large  a  scale  before  the  fish 
have  spawned  will  ultimately  result  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  and  the  practical 
destruction  of  the  mackerel  fishery. 

Third.  The  continual  harassing  of  the  fish  by  so  large  a  fleet  of  seiners  early 
in  the  seiison  interferes  with  their  migrations  along  our  shores,  breaks  up  the 
schools,  prevents  spawning,  and  drives  the  great  body  of  mackerel  from  the  New 
England  coast,  where  they  would  be  caught  after  they  had  deposited  their  spawn  and 
grown  fat.  The  catch  on  the  northern  part  of  our  coast  later  in  the  year  is  thus  seri- 
ously interfered  with,  the  tendency  of  the  seines  being  to  keep  the  fish  off  the  United 
States  coast  and  to  cause  them  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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Fourth.  The  fish  taken  in  the  southern  spring  mackerel  fishery  are  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  not  really  wliolesome  food  when  eaten  fresh;  furthermore,  fish 
salted  at  this  season  are  of  decidedly  i)oor  quality  as  compared  with  those  caught 
farther  north  later  in  the  season. 

Fifth.  Some  of  the  dealers  claim  that  putting  large  quantities  of  fresh  mackerel 
on  the  market  interferes  with  the  trade  and  reduces  the  prices  for  salt  mackerel.  The 
salt-fish  dealers  are  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  in  former  years,  and  to  a 
less  extent  recently,  the  landing  of  poor  salt  mackerel  caught  and  packed  during  this 
southern  fishery  has  had  a  depressing  infiuence  on  the  trade  in  salt  mackerel,  in  that 
it  prejudices  the  consumers  against  salt  mackerel  in  general  as  a  diet;  further,  the 
arrival  of  new  salt  mackerel  in  New  York  early  in  the  season  and  the  announcement 
to  the  trade  that  new  mackerel  have  arrived,  diminishes  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
sale  of  old  mackerel  and  causes  great  diflSculty  in  working  off  the  stock  which  has 
been  held  over  from  the  previous  season,  necessitating  a  reduction  in  price  in  order  to 
dispose  of  it. 

Sixth.  Those  favoring  the  suspension  of  the  fishery  were  not  united  as  to  the 
length  of  time  the  fishery  should  be  discontinued  each  season.  While  the  possibility 
of  the  mackerel  not  completing  the  si)awning  process  by  June  1  was  generally  aeknowl- 
edged,  objection  was  made  to  an  extension  of  the  close  season  to  July  1  or  later,  on  the 
gi*ound  that  the  fisherman  would  not  be  content  to  remain  idle  so  late  in  the  year  and 
that  the  vessels  should  start  by  that  time  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  location,  move- 
ments, and  abundance  of  the  fish.  It  was  urged  as  an  argument  that  the  fishery  after 
the  1st  of  June  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  future  abundance  of  the  fish, 
that  during  the  spawning  season  the  fish  are  usually  scattered  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
that  there  is  little  probability  of  the  vessels  taking  great  quantities  at  this  period. 

Most  of  these  arguments  for  the  prohibition  of  the  fishery  were  combated  by  those 
who  favored  its  unrestricted  continuance.  The  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation 
was  based  chiefiy  on  the  following  grounds: 

Firttt.  Congressional  interference  with  the  ocean  fisheries  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent.  To  prevent  the  capture  of  a  pelagic  fish  that  moves  about  freely  in  the 
ocean  and  whose  habits  are  not  fully  understood,  and  to  attempt  the  application  to  the 
high  seas  of  the  usual  fish  and  game  legislation,  are  serious  steps. 

Second,  There  is  no  indisputable  evidence  that  catching  mackerel  in  spring,  or  at 
any  other  time,  affects  the  general  abundance  of  the  fish.  Prohibition  of  this  fishery 
should  not  be  resorted  to  without  positive  proof  of  the  necessity  for  such  action.  The 
contention  is  not  established  that  the  use  of  purse  seines  or  the  prosecution  of  this 
southern  fishery  is  having  the  effect  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  movements  of 
the  schools  and  is  driving  them  from  our  shores. 

Third.  The  limitation  of  the  close  season  to  June  1  rather  than  to  the  end  of  the 
spawning  time  shows  the  insincerity  of  those  who  urge  that  legislation  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fish.  To  have  any  appreciable  infiuence  on  the  protection 
of  the  mackerel  prior  to  spawning,  the  close  time  should  be  extended  to  July  1  or 
even  to  July  15. 

Fourth.  Fresh  mackerel  taken  in  this  fishery  form  a  cheap,  wholesome  food  for 
thousands  of  people  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  higher  grades  of  fish.  The  low  price 
of  mackerel  in  seasons  of  abundance  is  a  great  boon  to  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
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Fifth.  Tlio  argument  of  the  salt-fisli  dealers  tliat  placing  on  the  market  poor  salt 
mackerel  caught  at  this  season  causes  a  depression  was  said  to  have  no  foundation,  as 
the  recent  practice  of  selling  the  flsh  fresh  in  New  York  has  become  so  general  that 
not  enough  fish  are  salted  to  have  any  influence  on  the  trade,  and  further,  the  fisher- 
men are  deterred  from  salting  large  quantities  of  spring  mackerel  because  the  fish  are 
poor,  and  if  salted  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 

Sixth,  The  proposed  law  would  be  severe  and  sectional  in  that  it  would  prevent 
the  taking  of  mackerel  on  one  part  of  our  coast  by  citizens  of  certain  States  simply  to 
allow  them  to  proceed  to  otlier  parts  of  the  coast,  where  they  could  be  caught  without 
restriction. 

Very  full  consideration  was  accorded  the  subject  l)y  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  The  matter  first  took  definite  shape  when,  on  February  8,  1886,  a  bill 
(No.  5538)  embodying  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  was  rei)orted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  text  of  the  bill,  which  was  afterwards  amended  in 
several  important  respects,  was  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  for  the  period  of  five  yoars  from  and  aft-er  the  passage  of  this  act  no  mackerel,  other 
than  what  is  known  as  Spanish  mackerel,  caught  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of 
Jane,  inclnsivc,  of  each  year,  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  or  landed  npon  its  shores. 

Skc.  2.  That  section  4321  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  amended,  for  the  period  of  five  years  afore- 
said, so  as  to  read  before  the  last  sentence  as  follows:  "This  license  does  not  grant  the  right  to 
fish  for  mackerel,  other  than  for  what  is  known  as  Spanish  mackerel,  between  the  first  day  of  March 
and  the  first  day  of  Jnne,  inclusive,  of  this  year."  Or  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  there  shall  be  inserted 
so  much  of  said  perio<l  of  time  as  may  remain  unexpired  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  penalty  for  the  violation  or  attempted  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  forfeiture 
of  license  on  the  part  of  the  vessel  engaged  in  said  violation,  if  a  vessel  of  this  country,  and  the 
forfeiture  to  the  United  States,  according  to  law,  of  the  mackerel  imported  or  landed,  or  sought  to  l>e 
imported  or  landed. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with  existing  treaties. 

Sec.  5.  That  ail  laws  in  conflict  with  this  law  are  hereby  repealed. 

Accompanying  this  bill  was  a  report  made  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
to  which  the  petitions  had  been  referred.  The  report  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  petitions  were  regarded  and  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners 
interpreted  by  the  committee.  The  most  important  part  of  the  report  is  that  in 
which  the  object  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  stated  to  be  the  prevention  of  the 
capture  of  mackerel  during  the  spawning  season.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

The  committee  are  not  entirely  certain  of  their  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  of  the 
petitions;  but  as  the  subject  was  referred  to  them  by  the  House,  and  the  question  of  jurisdiction  may 
be,  at  best,  a  matter  of  doubt,  they  concluded,  without  wishing  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  functions 
of  others,  to  report  a  bill. 

The  bill  herewith  submitted  is  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  who  are  mostly 
those  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery;  and  their  wants  appear  to  be  identical,  in  this  case,  witli 
the  general  interests  of  the  people.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  catching  of  mackerel  during  the 
spawning  season,  and  thereby  save  this  exceedingly  important  food  supply  from  threatened  extinction 
upon  our  shores,  the  methods  now  employed  in  the  business  being  much  more  liable  to  produce  this 
result,  if  indiscriminately  exercised,  than  were  those  formerly  used.  The  principle  of  this  bill  is  that 
which  usually  underlies  the  game  laws. 

As  early  as  1660  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  unseasonable  depredations  upon  this  fish,  which 
was  then  called  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  *Hhe  most  staple  commodity  of  the 
country."  In  1670  '*the  court  of  the  Massachusetts''  prohibited  the  catching  of  mackerel,  except  in 
a  very  restricted  way,  before  the   1st  of  .July  of  eac^h  year.     This,  however,  seemed  to  carry  the 
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restriction  too  far,  and  it  was  repealed  in  1692,  but  only  to  bo  virtually  roonacted  at  a  later  period 
in  tho  sanio  year.     Other  legislation  followed  from  time  to  time. 

That  the  mackerel  continued  to  abound,  and  the  industry  of  catching  them  to  increase,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  rather  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  an  anadromous  fish  and  by  reason  of  the  primitive 
devices  of  the  day,  than  because  of  the  laws  of  the  period.  In  1831  tho  catch  reached  its  maximum, 
being  449,950  barrels.  It  then  steadily  foil  off  each  year  until  in  1883  it  was  only  a  little  over  138,000 
barrels.  With  varying  fortune  it  fell  in  1877  to  nearly  127,000  barrels.  Each  period  of  decline  in  tho 
catch,  and  consequently  of  comparative  exemption  from  molestation  of  this  fish,  has  apparently  led 
to  the  hatching  and  maturity  of  sufficient  numbers  to  fully  restock  our  waters.  Thus  in  1881  the 
catch  rose  again  to  over  391,000  barrels. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  fishing-grounds  for  mackerel,  since  tho  introduction  of  the  purse  seine 
and  similar  appliances  for  taking  thorn,  are  along  our  northeastern  coasts.  With  these  devices  they 
are  freely  taken  as  soon  as  they  appear  after  the  winter  season  is  over.  Their  condition,  until  June 
or  July  when  tho  spawning  is  mostly  over,  fits  them  only  for  the  eager  demand  for  fresh  fish. 

The  only  available  market  is  our  own.  If  fishermen  are  denied  this  market  at  that  season  they 
will  have  no  occasion  to  take  tho  mackerel.  The  proper  season  for  catching  does  not  begin  before  the 
1st  of  June,  and  it  usually  continues  until  about  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  fish  disappear  for  the 
winter.     The  bill  will  not  affect  tho  revenue  receipts,  nor  is  it  in  conflict  with  existing  treaties. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  legislation  will  prove  an  adequate  tost  of  measures  deemed  by 
many  to  bo  imperatively  neode<l  at  this  time,  and  the  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  tho  bill. 

The  bill  came  up  for  eoiisideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  20, 
188(5,  and  evoked  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  concerning  the  fislieries  that 
ever  took  place  in  that  body.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  was  touched  upon  by  the 
iMlvocatcs  or  opponents  of  the  measure;  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions 
involved  were  brought  out,  the  habits  of  the  mackerel  were  discussed,  the  early 
history  of  the  fishery  was  revived,  authorities  in  this  and  other  countries  were  quoted, 
the  necessity  for  protecting  the  mackerel  was  debated.  The  entire  proceedings  are 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  the  following  abstract  of  the  discussion,  although  somewhat 
exti»nsive,  may  appropriately  be  printed.  The  bill  having  been  called  up  by  Mr.  0.  R. 
Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas,  that  gentleman  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Moans  in  response  to  numerous  petitions  referred  to  the  committee,  as  well  as  urgent 
roproson  tat  ions  by  gentlemen  of  the  House  who  are  well  informed  on  this  subject.  The  object  of  tho 
bill  is  to  prevent  mackerel  fishing  when  tho  fish  are  first  moving  to  our  shores  and  for  the  most  part 
are  spawning.  Gentlemen  are  familiar  with  legislation  of  this  kind  relating  to  other  species  of  fish, 
and  tho  general  nature  of  the  measure  will  be  apparent,  perhaps,  without  much  explanation  from  mo. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  tho  committeo  proposes  two  amendments,  one  of  which  arises  from 
tho  lapse  of  time  since  the  introduction  of  tho  bill.  Tho  bill  as  drawn  proposes  to  embrace  tho 
present  seastiu  as  one  during  which  mackerel  caught  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  can  not  bo  landed. 
That  period  having  substantially  passed,  the  bill,  of  course,  can  only  begin  to  ox>erato  with  tho 
coming  year. 

There  is  also  one  section,  section  i,  which  has  been  inserted  by  mistake,  and  which  at  the  proper 
time  I  will  ask  to  have  stricken  out.  That  section  provides  that  ''  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  conHict  with  existing  treaties.'^  Upon  inquiry  at  the  State  Department  we  have  learned 
that  this  provision  is  unnecessary  verbiage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  consent  to  any  extreme  and  permanent  legislation  upon  a  matter  of 
this  sort;  but  a  conservative  proposition  like  this,  temporary  in  its  duration,  is,  I  think,  only  a 
reasonable  response  to  the  views  and  solicitations  which  have  been  presented  to  us.  The  bill  can  only 
operate  for  five  years ;  and  it  will  only  preclude,  so  far  as  it  may  bo  effectual,  the  catching  of  mackerel 
during  a  period  of  three  months  of  each  year,  mainly  the  spawning  season,  when,  as  is  well  known, 
so  far  as  the  salting  of  fish  is  concerned,  they  are  ill  suited  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  among  tho  authorities  as  to  whether  or  not  any  appliances  for 
catching  fish  that  rove  in  the  open  sea  can  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  their  quantity.  I  am 
less  of  opinion  now  than  I  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  such  investigation  as  I  have  been  able  to  give 
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to  this  matter,  that  it  is  possible  to  practically  exterminate  open  sea  lish.  Hut,  as  I  before  remarked, 
there  is  considerable  dift'ereiico  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  especially  in  view  of  modern  appliances 
dealing  with  classes  of  fish  that  congregate  closely  in  great  schools  and  upon  limited  areas.  My  means 
of  immense  nets  operated  by  steam,  tish  are  now  taken,  not  as  in  olden  times  by  hook  and  line,  bat 
as  many  as  hundreds  of  barrels  at  a  single  haul. 

Hut  apart  from  that,  a  matter  about  which  there  is  practically  no  dispute  is  the  unwisflom  of 
their  being  harassed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  during  the  spawning  soasou  by  being  pursued, 
as  they  sometimes  are,  by  five  hundred  or  more  vessels,  plowing  among  them  and  dispersing  them 
from  our  coast,  driving  them  far  out  to  sea  where  it  is  dilHcult  to  get  them  and,  of  course,  much  more 
expensive  to  dispose  of  them  after  they  are  caught.  Especially  is  this  realized  in  the  warm  season  of 
the  year — and  the  mackerel  fisliing  season  proper  is  mainly  from  about  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of 
November,  running  through  the  warm  months  of  July  and  August — when  the  fish  are  taken  at  a  point 
remote  from  shore,  and  when  there  must,  of  course,  be  more  expensive  arrangements  made  for 
preserving  them  until  they  can  be  properly  handled. 

Therefore,  sir,  the  concurrent  testimony  being  that,  independent  of  the  question  of  extinction, 
while  the  fish  are  coming  into  our  shores  and  during  this  earlier  portion  of  the  season  embracing  at 
least  a  greater  part  of  the  spawning  season,  they  should  not  be  distnrbed,  and  should  not  be  harassed 
until  fully  upon  our  iishing-grounds  and  fitted  for  consumption,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  (with- 
out myself  knowing  by  experience  anything  at  all  of  this  business,  but  after  conferring  with  those 
who  have  experience  and  from  reading  the  productions  of  those  who  are  considered  authorities  upon 
the  question)  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  this  character  is  a  reasonable  and  conservative  step,  and 
so  far  as  food  products  are  concerned  will  tend  to  cheapen  the  supply  of  food.  I  am  all  the  more 
strengthened  in  my  support  of  this  measure  because  it  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  men  who  catch  the  fish  and  see  the  need  of  some  regularity  and  system. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  of  the  lleet  we  have  engaged  in  this  business,  358  vessels  in  1885, 
carrying  5,425  men,  all  but  four  of  the  vessels  came  from  the  States  of  Miissachusetts  and  Maine.  Ot 
those  four,  one  comes  from  Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  one  from  Connecticut,  one  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
from  New  York.  I  believe  the  principal  opposition  will  come  from  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Now  York  [Mr.  Hewitt],  who,  I  suppose,  represents  that  single  vessel. 

Mr.  Rkagan.  Will  my  friend  from  Arkansas  be  kind  enough  to  state  (because  I  have  not  exam- 
ined the  bill)  in  what  waters  the  bill  proposes  to  control  fishing f 

Mr.  Brbckinridgk,  of  Arkansas.  We  do  not  specify  any  waters  in  the  bill.  We  can  not  do  that. 
The  bill  seeks  to  prevent  the  landing  of  mackerel  from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  June,  wherever 
they  may  be  caught,  upon  the  theory  that  if  people  can  not  land  and  sell  them  they  will  not  catch  them. 

Mr.  Rkagan.  What  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  in  this  connection,  is  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  bill  that  applies  to  the  waters  within  the  marine  league  of  the  shore  on  onr  State 
coasts. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  affects  the  waters  within  the 
marine  league,  at  least  no  thought  of  interference  is  entertained,  nor  is  there  anything  that  applies 
to  the  fish  caught  in  the  estuaries  along  our  shores. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  asked  the  question  because  there  was  a  bill  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  citizens  of  each  State  the  rights  granted  to  citizens  of  any  other  State 
to  fish  for  floating  fish 

Mr.  Collins.  They  reported  adversely  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas.  This  has  no  connection  with  that  bill. 

•  Mr.  Rkagan.  That  is  what  I  understand,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  adversely 
as  to  the  authority  to  do  that.     How,  then,  can  authority  be  assumed  to  do  it  heref 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas.  But  we  do  not  tonch  that  question;  this  has  reference  to  deep 
sea  fish.    We  do  not  say,  or  I  do  not  wish  to  say,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  catch 
fish  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Reagan.  But  if  you  disregard  the  principle  that  the  waters  within  the  marine  league 
belong  to  the  States,  and  if  this  bill  applies  to  such  waters,  then  you  do  restrict  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  We  do  not  tonch  that  question  at  all;  this  applies  to  the  waters  beyond  the 
marine  league. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas.  This  has  reference,  as  the  gentleman  will  observe,  only  to  the 
fishing  for  mackerel,  which  do  not  run  np  the  streams  or  come  into  the  estuaries.    They  are  an  open- 
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Bea  deep-water  TihIi,  perhaps  <lo  not  come  withiu  the  iiiariue  league,  or  least  of  all  clurini;  the  Hcason 
here  embraced,  and  hence  the  point  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  raiscH  in  perhaps  not  touclied  h.v 
this  bill.     But  I  will  be  glad  to  see  any  proper  features  that  may  be  lacking  added  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Reagan.  But  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  must  remember  that  the  marine  league  extends 
a  good  way  out  from  the  estuaries. 

Mr.  Breckinkidgk,  of  Arkansas.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  am  stating  the  fact  that  these  being 
what  are  termed  open-sea  fish  do  not  come  into  the  estuaries  like  shad  and  herring,  and  perhaps  are 
not  caught  to  siny  appreciable  extent  oven  within  the  marine  league.  Other  gentlemen  here  can  speak 
to  that  point  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Collins.  And  they  do  not  catch  them  with  a  hook  and  lino  any  more. 

Mr.  Lore.  Let  mo  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  whether  the  Fish  Commission  of  the  United 
States  has  favored  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Breckinkidgk,  of  Arkansas.  I  will  state,  in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  that 
the  Fish  Commission  of  the  I'uited  States  has  not  been  asked  specihcally  about  the  bill,  though  I 
have  talked  fully  with  the  Commissiouer  and  others  of  the  service,  and  had  some  correspondence 
with  them  about  the  propositions  involved;  and  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
the  specialist  employed  by  Professor  Baird  to  study  and  observe  the  habits,  etc.,  of  the  mackerel, 
Captain  Collins,  a  gentleman  whom  I  am  assured  by  Professor  Baird  is  the  best  living  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  his  statements  of  facts  strongly  sustain  this  bill. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkiinsas  :inother  <]uestioii.  In  reading 
this  bill  it  seems  to  me  it  does  apply  to  waters  which  belong  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  to  the  States  as 
well  as  the  waters  beyond  the  marine  league  or  dcmiain  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gentleman  point  out  the  provision  of  the  bill  to 
which  he  referred  ? 

Mr.  Tucker.  The  second  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas.  Well,  that  I  shall  be  gla<l  to  hear  further  u])on;  but  I  can  not 
understand  now  how  you  can  make  such  a  construction. 

Mr.  Tucker.  1  am  asking  only  for  information,  not  pretending  to  criticise  the  bill.  The  second 
section  of  the  bill  provides : 

That  section  4321  of  tlic  Kevined  StatutcH  is  amondocl,  for  the  period  of  five  years  aforesaid,  so  ha  to  read  before  tlie 
laAt  sentence  as  follows:  "  This  liceuso  does  not  grant  the  right  to  fish  for  mackerel,  other  than  for  wliat  is  known  as 
Spanish  mackerel,  between  the  iHt  day  of  March  and  the  Ist  day  of  June,  inclusive,  of  this  year." 

Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  license  to  which  reference  is  made? 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  That  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  the  fishermen  directly  in 
their  licenses. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Does  this  license,  which  the  Government  allows  under  this  bill,  apply  to  waters 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  applies,  then,  only  to  the  ocean,  or  to  waters  beyond  the  marine  league  f 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  It  applies  only  to  such  waters  as  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  issue  a 
license  for. 

Mr.  Reagan.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  first  provision  of  the  bill  is  more  indefinite  than  the  other. 
By  permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  first 

section : 

That  for  the  perio<l  of  five  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  mackerel,  other  than  what  is  known  as  the 
Spanish  mackerel,  caught  between  the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  lat  day  of  June,  inclusive,  of  each  year,  shall  lie  imported 
into  the  United  States  or  landed  upon  its  shores. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  that  would  indicate  that  the  bringing  in  of  mackerel,  caught  within  the 
territory  of  the  States,  may  not  be  covered  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover  it,  and  has  not  that  effect. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  do  not  think  it  will  cover  it,  for  I  take  it  for  grant<;d  that  the  section  apjilies  only 
to  mackerel  caught  in  waters  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reagan.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes;  it  says  "shall  not  be  imported,''  and  that  implies  that  it  is  caught  in  foreign 
waters;  and  therefore  I  think  the  first  section  applies  only  to  fish  caught  in  foreign  waters. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Fish  caught  by  American  vessels  in  the  deep  sea  and  brought  into  our  ports  would 
not  be  classed  as  an  importation  under  our  customs  laws  and  regulations. 
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At  this  point  tho  debate  drifted  into  parliamentary  matters,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  was  postponed  until  the  following  day,  May  21,  when  the  following  discussion 
ensued : 

Mr.  Kkki).  of  Maine.  As  this  ineosiire  which  is  now  before  tho  House  is  one  somewhat  novel  in 
its  characUn-,  I  feel  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  full,  free,  and  frank  explanation  of  the  whole 
thing  to  tho  nienibors  of  the  House.  In  the  first  place,  it  concerns  a  very  deserving  class  of  people. 
It  concerns  between  five  and  six  thousand  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and 
New  England  genenilly.  In  a  larger  sense  it  concerns  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Itecause  it  is  a  food  question  as  well  a^  an  industrial  question.  The  class  immediately  concerned  are 
at  this  time  eMpecially  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  House,  not  only  because  of  what  they  have 
surtered  under  the  unfortunate  articles  in  the  treaty  <»f  Washington,  but  also  because  to-day  a  difficulty 
exceedingly  great  and  affecting  them  is  springing  up,  causing  them  great  damage  and  threatening 
more.  The  people  who  ai^  engaged  in  the  fisheries  upon  the  northeastern  coast,  owing  to  the  treaty 
of  1870,  have  been  sufiering  severely  in  their  person  and  estate  in  past  time?,  and  at  this  present  time, 
unless  there  be  the  most  careful  and  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  there  is  likely 
to  be  greater  suffering  on  their  part  and  the  beginning  of  trouble  which  will  extend  its  effects  all 
over  the  country.  At  this  time  and  in  behalf  of  this  i>ortion  of  our  people,  I  present  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  And  if  I  shall  succeed,  as  I  hope,  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  House  and  in  satisfying  the 
minds  of  the  members  that  the  retinest  which  I  make  is  a  reasonable  one,  the  caasc  and  objects  of  it 
will  plead  for  me  better  than  I  can  myself. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  one  that  has  been  very  important  to  the  people  of  this  country  in  times 
past,  and  which  can  l>e  made  of  equal  importance  in  the  times  to  come,  if  we  judiciously  attend  to  it. 
Rut  then^  have  been  of  late  years  a  great  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  catch  and  a  great  change 
in  tho  natnri^  of  the  fisheries,  as  I  will  demonstrate  to  you  by  figures.  I  ho|H^  to  be  able  to  point  out 
to  you  the  cause  and  also  the  remedy.  In  former  years  the  mackerel  usetl  to  W  caught  by  a  hook  and 
line,  and  the  result  was  that  very  fine  fish  were  caught.  But  within  the  l.'ist  ten  years  the  nature  of 
the  fishery  luut  changed  very  much.  Instead  of  a  hook>and-line  fishery  the  purse-seine  fishery  has 
biH^n  developtnl.  and  instead  of  going  into  a  school  of  mackerel  and  hauling  out  what  coold  be  brought 
out  by  hiH>k  and  line,  the  fishermen  of  Uwlay,  in  larger  crafty  go  out  and  surrt^ond  the  school  of 
mackerel  by  nets  which  are  placed  vertically  in  the  water  and  art«  lloate^l  by  cork  at  the  top  e<lge. 
When  the  soh(H>l  is  entirely  surroundeil  the  bottom  e^lges  oC  the  net  art^  drawn  together  into  pnrse- 
like  shape,  and  the  result  is  that  the  whole  lK>dy  of  fish,  g\HMl,  IvikI.  and  inditferent,  are  scooped  np 
together,  as  if  they  were  sk>  nuich  dirt. 

Now,  at  a  particular  time  any  one  can  see  that  such  a  fishery  may  l»e  specially  disadvantageous 
to  the  lucn^ase  of  fish.  There  is  a  time  when  the  fish  thus  caught  art"  fiUe^l  with  s|viwn  ami  with  the 
Aitnre  pi>ssibilitie«  of  the  production  of  mackerel.  All  the»e  fi^  are  taken  t«>^tber:  and  while  tbey 
are  in  the  spawning  condition — that  is,  while  the  spawn  is  forming  within  them — tbey  aiv^  poor  and 
alm«tst  unfit  for  IVhhI;  they  ai\»  >*ery  l^a^l  for  ^vkhI  under  all  eirxMiniaian^^Ni. 

The  pro)Hieition  which  I  have  to  pre^^^nt  to  the  llou:^!^  to  da>^  i«  the  saune  which  ba$  b<«Q  put  in 
opt^ration  in  almost  all  the  States  witb  reganl  lo  Ibe  hil^'it^al  t)»beries:  that  K  I  pn»posie  that  we 
shall  have  a  cloee  time  which  shall  eorer  this  i^ri^nl  of  sivnwnin^.  I  de^Uty^  t>ankly  to  state  any 
objections  that  there  ai^,  and  I  believe  I  know  them  all.  It  will  strike  yxm  at  tiist  si^t  a$  if  there 
could  be  nothing  said  i^^ainst  a  pro|>*^^«Uon  as  Tv^aa^maUle  as^  lhi»  is.  to  »t\^p  the  d<5tniction  of  ii>h  in 
their  spawning  perioil  when  the  i«|»nHlncli«>n  of  the  ti»li  is  in  >^ie^y  gn^at  penl.  But  thei^  are 
arguments^  urged  a^nst  it,  and  I  am  b«Mind  t<>  aay  1%^  ytMi  at  the  x^t^i  that  o«r  actentifie  bmsi, 
IVofiMSor  Baird  «ikI  lYof^seor  i«<HMle,  expfv«iks  an  opini\>ii  \x  bicb  I  can  Kret  »b<iw  by  gi via^  the  ^liaioii 
of  Profcasiwr  ii<K»de,  which  is : 

1  h«x-t>  iwcTt't  b(<<>«  <r«viiTiM««<4  tlMi  iW  AlM(0(Hlaifr«-^  «<4  >^Mk«^)>.r«VH  aK^^  iHtr  trA^tv-ra  <v«M4  h*«  VMS  a  !*«<  y«a» 

«{mii|r  akKkorW  6»hm£  ^Ul  KNid  u«  iia  own  «K»i!a?^«<llvia 

In  «  n^port  «mb  \ht  history  9t  wm^ktftl.  fMbtvOH««l  )«i  )^^  ¥»>  t  ^.^^  t\y»»»»v»!^w»wr»  wi^  IVWr>Mk  1  ^tw^tv^  i^  «-viActtc« 
at  thAI  U«M'  IK  iP\)Micno*.  ami  1  Imivi^  a«>i  •«  ^-^^  »r<(R  Aa>  tnNkawm  K>«  ^flM^v^^iiv^  l  W  x  ^>*t-»  l>»«yft»  ^\|ev<fs<ar^ 

I  should  say  to  you  ibeit'  are  other  Ttsn^ooii^  Imk^U*^  thecne  x^  bix^b  1  wiU  4«^x^K^  bai  I  want  tk>  saiy 
distinctly  that  while  l>ofes*v  f^^n^e  «ay«  be  dx^ec^  n^^  kiH^xi  xib^'fber  jt^i^^b  a  vaeafKirr  >*  ^Mytsssry  for 
that  purpow  or  not..  1  am  l«ound  t«^  aay  1^  y\>^i  thai  evtry  t^>be4rma«i  e4^ca|^(^  )a  the  b«sii»<is>  d<w^ 
know,  and  all  of  them  ara  hei«  be:^Mre  y\m,  >^  ilh  bav^lly  a  d^MMtsal^n^i:  X'V^ei^  unfair  «p«a  the  ir^vte^  «»t 
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their  personal  experience,  that  it  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries  not  to  have  a  close  time,  and 

I  am  prepared  to  show  yon  that  the  lack  of  a  close  time  already  has  been  a  very  severe  injury  to  the 

fishing  industries  uf  the  United  Statt^s. 

All  the  fishermen  present  themselves  here  with  their  petitions  for  this  bill.     On  the  other  hand, 

there  is  a  single  petition  against  it,  and  I  will  show  you  from  what  source  that  comes.     It  is  the 

petition  of  the  Fishmongers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.    They  are  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  being  accused  of  imputing  unworthy  motives  to  anybody,  that  they  are 

opposed  to  it  upon  the  salutary  ground  that  commissions  are  good  for  people  who  sell.     Of  course 

they  present  one  other  ground,  because  people  never  reveal  their  selfishness  utterly.    The  Fishmongers* 

Association  say  that  they  are  strnggling  in  the  interest  of  cheap  food  for  the  people.     Let  us  see 

precisely  what  this  cheap-food  cry  means.     Mr.  Hlackford,  who  is  a  New  York  fish  commissioner,  but 

who  is  also  a  dealer  himself,  gives  a  single  instance  of  this  cheapness  of  food  which  illustrates  it  uU. 

He  says : 

About  the  iHt  uf  April  the  mackerel  fleet  Htnick  an  immenne  nchool  of  frc\sli  mackerel,  and  they  all  Ioade<I  u])  and 
came  into  New  York,  and  there  was  at  one  time  upward  of  fifteen  million  mackerel  lyingaround  thcwharvcR  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fulton  Market.  Those  mackerel  were  nnloadoil  there  just  as  fast  as  possible.  Men,  women,  and  children  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  with  baskets  and  the  wagons  uf  liceDsed  venders,  and  there  was  no  question  about  th«^  ])rice.  They 
gave  a  basketful  for  5  or  10  cents  and  would  load  a  wagon  for  25  cents.  For  the  s))ace  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  poorer 
classes  ha<l  the  lienefit  of  this  immense  catch  of  mackerel.  They  were  distributed  all  through  the  city.  Of  course,  it  was 
the  means  of  a  large  class  of  peojile  making  money — not  myself,  altlumgh  I  am  in  the  fish  business. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  cheap  food?  Cheap  things  we  want.  It  is  a  little  hard  sometimes 
on  the  men  who  furnish  them  that  they  should  be  so  very  cheap,  but  still  we  want  cheap  food 
provided  it  is  also  good  food — not  cheap  jinil  nasty,  but  cheaj)  and  good.  What  does  Mr.  Blackford 
himself  say  about  the  character  of  this  foodf     He  says: 

A  large  portion  of  these  were  salted,  but  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  mackerel  are  inferior  in  fatness;  the  quality 
is  not  of  a  kind  that  makes  them  most  desirable  for  salting. 

Let  me  add  one  other  fact  in  that  connection,  which  is,  that  in  order  to  supply  that  week  or  two 
of  cheap  food  to  the  peo]>le  in  and  around  the  city  of  New  York,  100,000  barrels  of  mackerel  filled 
with  s)>awn  were  thrown  into  the  ocean  and  could  not  be  used — a  destruction  greater  than  the  actual 
use  that  was  ina<lo;  for  Mr.  Collins  tells  us  that  only  75,000  barrels  were  used  and  2'»,000  salted.  Is 
that  the  kind  of  cheap  food  production  that  yon  wish  to  preserve  at  the  expense  of  what  I  am  about 
to  state?  There  has  been  a  remarkable  change  of  late  in  the  nature  of  the  results  of  mackerel  fishing. 
Several  years  ago,  when  300  barrels  of  mackerel  were  caught,  200  of  them  were  No.  1,  fat,  valnable  fish ; 
66J  per  cent  of  the  whole  were  fit  subjects  for  consumption  by  human  beings. 

What  are  the  actaal  results  now,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  Lewis  Chase  and  Whitten,  of  Port- 
land, for  the  year  1884?  Of  14,877  barrels  taken,  317  barrels  were  No.  1;  that  is,  less  than  2.2  per 
cent,  instead  of  66|  per  cent.  Of  No.  2's  there  were  3,121  barrels — less  than  21  per  cent;  and  the 
balance,  11,439  barrels,  were  of  poor  quality — No.  3'8,  or  perhaps  worse.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
under  this  system  of  fishing  the  proportion  of  No.  1  mackerel  has  been  reduced  from  66]f  per  C4'nt  of 
the  whole  t'*  less  than  2.2  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  No.  3's  has  increased  to  75  per  cent.  Now, 
what  is  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  production  of  this  food  for  the  people?  Most  men  know  nothing 
of  these  details.  To  most  men  a  mackerel  is  a  mackerel,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  When  they  go  to 
buy  a  mackerel  if  they  get  one  they  do  not  like  they  do  not  go  any  more.  You  see  there  is  a  temptation 
to  dealers  all  the  time  to  brand  up  their  goods,  because,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  dealers  in  fish  are  no 
more  honest  than  the  lAembers  of  the  legal  profession— things  are  branded  up. 

Mr.  Lore.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  ask  him  whether  this  change  does  not  grow 
out  of  the  change  in  the  manner  of  catching  the  fish,  the  change  from  the  line  to  the  purse  net. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
fish  are  taken  during  the  spawning  season,  when  they  are  very  poor.  I  can  show  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Collins  (whom  I  am  going  to  quote  as  an  expert  against  these  other  gentlemen)  that  all  these  fish 
are  good  after  the  spawning  season. 

To  resume  what  I  was  saying;  the  effect  of  stopping  the  catching  of  the  fish  at  the  season  when 
they  are  bad  and  really  not  suitable  for  food  will  be  that  we  shall  have  good  fish  caught  and  good  fish 
distributed  all  over  the  United  States.  There  will  be  an  increased  market  for  them  and  an  increased 
supply,  because  the  catch  of  good,  sound  mackerel  will  be  largely  increased.  So,  then,  I  urge  this  bill, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  but  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen  may  ask,  ''What  people  are  you  keeping  outf ''  and  among  the  cries  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  is  this:  ''You  want  to  wait  until  these  fish  get  up  along  the  coast  of  Maine  so  that 


•fOH  hnijjoTiN  or  tiik  unitki)  statkh  v\hu  commission. 

yiMti  |M>ii|ili>  MMi  •itii'li  MiPiii  nil.  Tlio  (Uli  prociMul  iiortli  ward,  and  you  want  to  shut  uh  out  until  after 
Him  I«I  nl  .hims  w!m»ii  Mn\y  will  havo  jjono  up  u«irtli,  ko  that  you  can  ratch  the  whole  of  thcin/'  Well, 
I  Inmt  1  liavi*  Im«(mi  Im  IIiIm  Nouno  lon^  nnou^h  not  to  attempt  a  Htealof  that  kind.  [Laughter.]  What 
(m  Hm»  liiMtf  \N  li.v.  (lie  (act  in  (hat  of  the  one  hundred  and  oi^hty-four  voHgelH  that  are  engaged  in  the 
f(|MhiH  niiicluMtd  OnIuu.v,  wliirli  wo  wan(  rhmed,  not  a  mditary  veHHol  can  be  (bund  outside  of  Maine 
iumI  MHH'*MchilAid(n.  Ho  we  tuive  ^ot  the  wlioh^  huNtneUM  now.  lUit  the  truth  about  it  is  that,  as 
('ii|i(iiin  (dlllMHMayM  Immo  in  IhiN  report,  when  the  (Uh  get  well  (illcd  with  spawn  in  June  they  divo 
down  In  oidir  to  itcconipllNh  (he  work.  Then  there  \h  another  dilheuKy.  When  the  (ish  start  in  the 
wiinn  w  i«(ei  H  about  (he  Hnlf  Htreani.  at  the  beginning  they  are  hnddled  together,  and  this  pursuing  them 
w\\\\  pninr  ne(M  breaUM  (hem  U|»  iind  drlvoM  (hem  way  otlshore,  scattering  as  well  as  destroying  them. 

\Vh>.  look  M(  It.  In  the  fuce  of  Ncieutidc  authoritic^fi,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  we  can  i>rove 
(hiM  (h«'  dextinedve  agency  of  nuin  will  extirpate  the  whole  mackerel  tribe  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
bn(  \  \\[\\  MaN  thin,  e\«k|\v  man  on  the  New  Kngland  eoant  knows  that  the  lobst^^r  has  almost  disap- 
pe;M«M(  >  on  can  now  onl>  catch  lobMtei>«  almut  U>  or  V2  inches  long,  and  1  can  remember  when  the 
oidhidiN  •(•e  o(  the  lolMiteiM  can^ht  wan  nearly  twlc«  that  length;  and  •ocording  to  Mr.  Evarts 
tbeiv  tsw  i\\\U\{\\\{n  \\\  eviMtenee  a»  to  lolmtv^m  wei^hiui;  ^  inmnds,  although  1  Wlieve  the  lol»6ter  of 
thnt  \\ eight  wan  not  prtHluctble  at  the  time  the  lU^Unvil  was  made.  [Laughter.]  We  know  that  the 
wnppl)  ot  hallbnl  U  thiutted  ouf«  ami  that  the  eatie  is  the  same  in  regartl  to  a  great  many  other  kinds 
of  lUh.  \  am  awatv  that  rr^^t^>am»r  Uwxley  saya  there  in  no  pnH»f  that  the  herring  has  be^n  dimin- 
Uhed  b^\  Ihi*  *mvwe>  \»f  man,  Uwl  while  I  ean  not  aK^ttlntely  pr\»ve  the  utHres^ity,  1  say  all  these 
^HmMdvi'aHoi^w  \\\\%  h^^ih^v  render  it  ev>HHli»^ly  deairable  that  this  experiment  :^iHiId  W  tried. 

I  hxO^l  \\\  »n>  hand  tht*  |\rint%Hl  iktal«^nHM^I  of  a  gentleman  who  i>  prvd^My  a^  v*\»nTer«ant  with  this 
a^^Vleel  aM  i^ny  \MUet  maWv  \\^  t>ame  to  the  \H^mmiltee  w  uh  the  emphatic  nH-xHuusr-nda:  joa  of  Professor 
^mv\L  v^l^x*  U<^*  i^m|%b\\^Hl  h^m  •i^KSM.'iUy  with  r^^jtar^l  to  thi*  jMrt  of  ;hv^  r.shwx  i;n<?*i:or.:  and  x^hat^ver 
lW<^^HnaM\m  1>>v|W^m  IU^^>1  H\a>  U*>^  h**  b^f^^w  d^^nw%l  largt^lx  t>\>«kt  this  j:v::iUr.iasL,  t*K^  says  there 
^*  ^o^lo^M  Ihal  Ih^^^v  w\mUl  Imt*  a  jjroAt  impr^ntmHwii  m  ih<^  v;xia^5t\  vrt  the  ^,sl.  ::'  w>f  shoc'.c  a«i\>pt  this 
H^^^mWi  a^^^l  iWn  he  \s\mmoma  n^n^  the  «)«h\AU\^\  ^mT  ch<>ap  txvx^  >v^\  v.tucV,  a*  I  V.a'^y'  Co»2pe. 

v^^v^h^r  ^svH«^dorAf^^.  \VH\  wk  il  thai  x**u-  ^sesx^^Wv  Vax^^  v\NaR«vW4v  5xys«<(S*iv«L  <^:  tikis  iSnhgry, 
>\Va^  U  l\^  W  s^bvKifsl  a'*  ^sin^|v»v«(^1  m  Ih^s  Hill*  \  Kaxv  ^^xy>*  xn***  3»<v.'^^  i^^;  t>H^  r\A?».a.5.  Jt::»i  I  will  ci^« 
.\y^^  !H^>N«iW.^^  U  >x  at  ^v^wjiienl  a  t^!ifeh<Mr\  \a'  ^^  ^ss^  a  vK^Ji^i^-ivNr  liwki  u  ^v^  >s.«  ^\  :  ?»«  aeTecrlhc^ess 
^v  AW  «H.^>s>>^  Hv^f\N  Uv  av^l  »  K>  *  »W)a  IW  a*a^<^  ^^^K^^ivwtvx  ^  y,>fcWk*;t  ^witmn^  ti^at  *a3*3A:j>s  tiie  l>ww>iafta 
\  ^i^\  \^\  s^i  y'^^f^  \K^>f^\>iw\  a^  ^f^$^\>i-  t^^AX  \^^5»ir^  '^S'^^iMiyNl  XX  tit  "S  i(*>ifc>  t>.T>e<  ^c  stiox 
Ka^K  av»^  *v^^  I W  Kax^vK^^*  >s«v»tSt*KV;  tW  v^lw^  'evy^  I  ^l^at  ^  W>  >wvv  ^.-^  ti?*  v»3i«f ;  ja»£  if  mw- 
S^n're  \%  ai'  ^^^  w^v»  V     Nn-^x^  .  *^)  »WmX^  W  xtv^v^ 

^  ^^>^K  ^  V% \v ^tal«f4  ^M^-^JsssfVjk  >fc ^  t^»^f» >»:*i^  tmW^>J^  W  y.%wif»^     )  <et  afrr  >N»j;,;y»  '.xi*.v  T^m.      TV*  Vali 

a^a>«»N!i^.  1>VJW^  NliW^^  \^>^*^^<  ^W  iM  v^'  v>>fc"««h  ll^  >^l#,^^^/wl^  *5<  >^  />s<^k%3^-  i^?*'  ^•t>aij:i»rf}tic  mu,  ^rt^ot  -tc  t^ 
«ft*>i  H^^?,^  M^**^^  W  «^i^4i|x;>A^v^  w^  ^>^  Yi#<^V  a;  1:>v^  ",  >»  fw:  S4-^v5^  ^:  ^  >jixv  ii»«i^i  ^Oicw  i«iirr«^  a» 
V^^w^  ^  ^W  UvM!»>«)h  !¥».  >iW>  >i|>^¥w;  >>.  >wi>  >t^>fc*a  >w»  >^  ^  .Mii#.  >*/;i  v^A*.>^  ^^  >»^st,*^      ViV  %  im  'u-  Min,  l^sai 

V,i»N^>^  v^  >>^  v^fw«'»''ihv#',  >^  W*^  >»»^%vihf!^    ^>»M  Va^  ^rr^  >^  v*;*^.''^  *»  ■i-**'  iijsilniv«n|?io  iti*»iv'ttCtMii.  ic  -to* 

Y^^iVifc  Vl*  v#^f«^^M*!|iW*^  i^Wl  ^V  .  i^>*;  1^  V#t  >,^  >i#i*N«»  hAfni:  ^-H^  ««»>«  '^"^  %*»*K?3  Th^-  wo.  "W  *iiiu.  sf 
^v>  vr/!^  V^^^  >»*»  V^  >>K'V^  vV  ♦«>^»  ^^■''  w^  V  >^>%fK*^4 

<t>^*N*  ^v  %^^^irlvi^  ,»Ufi«v  Aij  •Mvi%**«v^  ^fy4^i?v«*rit<iyv;  >.\  ^»*>  r^u*$^'4^ut  \t^m  ,iHr«tr  ^"'^  3U»nJtta»KL.V 
J^  ^>a>*  ^'"'nV  %^w4i  ^  ><v**>3ft«i*  ^  ^^yv:v^*#i^'^>^^^  «;  %n^  ":  >v*Ns  "^'l***.  ,  fM»*^*M<>^  mu^iq<!<nuM:  l|i«>  junmi^ 
^•N<$fV  ^  W  ja>»v>  '♦^  i^>«!«<<ifM   ^    '^  ,    ^;  'f?/^    s  >4»^)    >»*xv   t*   >•»?>«•»»  M  V   *l%j  "MO*  vT*:  ahf^  ^Bjukw  ni  T^ufi 

^*^i*w^  v^^»Mtp<»>»^*»^^^i»T*ini  V^  tK  t*v*|.;>*arv*t  %  u   vitin^       .-^.♦t«n«ah*»i  «^ii;t  7i)M 
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is  that  the  bill  was  orderrd  to  ho  voported  iu  total  iguoraiice  of  the  facts  of  this  particular  fishery.  I 
take  it  my  friend  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HicckiuridgcJ,  who  made  the  report,  will  admit  that  if  all  the 
facts  now  known  had  been  presented  to  the  committee  and  discussed  in  committee,  i\»  they  were  not, 
there  would  have  been  at  least  a  very  considerable  dilTerence  of  o])iniou  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HkKCKiNiaixiK,  of  Arkansas.  I  hop*'  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  not  attempt  to 
express  what  other  gentlemen  think.  I  have  expressed  no  such  opinion  as  that,  and  1  assent  to  no 
such  opinion.  If  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee  agree  with  my  friend  from  New  York  1  hope  they 
will  so  announce,  but  until  they  have  dcme  so  I  trust  he  will  not  claim  them  as  concurring  with  him. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  I  have  claimed  nobody.  I  only  repeat  what  I  said:  That  there  was  no  discnssiou 
in  the  <!onmiittee  which  could  possibly  have  led  to  the  presentation  of  any  minority  report.  The  facts 
I  am  about  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  were  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  but  it 
was  after  the  bill  and  report  had  been  submitted  to  the  House  and  were  placed  upon  the  Calendar. 

Mr.  Brkckiniuduk,  of  Arkansas.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  aware  the  committ^^e  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  gentleman  has  a  great  deal  of  infonnation  he  deserves  credit  for 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  the  sole  gatherer  of  information,  or  that  other  gentlemen  are  as  ignorant 
as  he  seeks  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Before  I  am  through  with  the  matter  it  will  be  discovered  when  and  why  at  the 
time  the  report  was  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted  into  a  law  it  will  certainly  jiroduce  three  results: 

First,  it  will  deprive  a  largo  number  of  the  people  of  this  country  of  a  cheap  and  nutritious  food. 

Secondly,  it  will  deprive  of  employment  a  very  large  number  of  fishermen,  more  than  two  tlmu- 
sand  in  number,  who  find  occupation   iu   this  business  between  the  months  id"  April   and  .lune  in. 
mackerel  catching,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  i)rohibit. 

And,  lastly,  it  will  confine  the  mackerel  fishing  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  because 
mackerel  arrive  on  this  coast  about  the  end  of  March.  They  come  chielly  «df  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  proceed  thence  slowly  northward  and  reach  Massachusetts  and  Maine  in  the  month  of  .June, 
when  this  bill,  if  enacted,  wcuild  cease  to  operate.  While  fishermen  along  the  coast  below  were 
j)rohibited  from  fishing,  the  whole  mackerel  schools,  whatever  they  amount  to,  would  be  open  for  the 
fishermen  of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Now,  as  to  the  quantity  of  this  food.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  which  are 
engaged  in  catching  mackerel  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  Ist  of. June.  The  (juantity  caught  is 
somctwhat  fabulous. 

The  gentleman  from  Miiine  [Mr.  Reed]  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blackford,  that  on  one 
occasion  last  year  15,000,000  of  mackerel  were  brought  into  tho  city  of  New  York,  and  the  inability  to 
handle  them — <d*  the  market  to  take  them  — was  so  gr<'.it  they  were  finally  given  away  by  basketfuls 
to  tho  poor.  This  year  the  mackerel  have  been  somewhat  late  in  coming  on  the  coast,  probably 
due  to  the  coM  weather.  I  happened  to  see  the  first  vessel  which  came  into  Fulton  Market.  It 
contained  30,000  mackerel.  Two  weeks  later,  in  a  single  day,  8,000,000  of  mackerel  were  brought  into 
the  port  of  New  York  and  distributed,  not  as  the  gentleman  from  Maine  said,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  that  port,  but  under  the  modern  system  of  refrigerating  cars  were  sent  over  the  entire  United  States. 

The  fact  is,  transportation  has  come  in  to  distribute  this  food  to  every  ]>oint  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  making  this  a  question  of  importance  to  tho  whole  country.  This  prolific  catch  of 
mackerel  has  gone  on  so  that  last  night  I  received  from  Mr.  Blackford,  who,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
practical  expert  in  matters  of  fish  in  this  country,  this  telegram: 

SiiiC(^  last  Monday  [that  is,  four  clays]  four  tliotisnml  five  hundred  and  teu  barrclH  of  fresh  mackerel  landed  and  Hold 
iu  Fulton  Market ;  all  l.irge.  tine  fish. 

I  (|Uote  that  now  as  an  answer  to  the  assertion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  that  this  springes 
fishing  produced  only  fish  of  an  inferior  grade. 

There  is  authority  for  saying  many  of  these  fish  are  not  good  for  salting.  That  is  true.  Spring 
mackerel  are  not  so  good  an  article  for  food  as  those  caught  later  in  tho  season;  but  for  fresh  food, 
which  in  the  spring  of  the  year  every  man,  whether  he  be  workman,  lawyer,  or  statesman,  craves, 
mackerel  is  one  of  the  best  food-fishes  which  is  put  upon  the  table. 

Now,  a  proposition  to  destroy  an  industry  employing  over  two  thousand  of  these  very  fishermen 
for  whom  tho  gentleman  from  Maine  seems  to  be  so  interested,  and  they  are  his  people — by  whose  aid 
this  fishing  is  done  in  the  main — a  proposition  to  take  away  from  them  an  employment  which  is  so 
advantageous  to  them  and  so  useful  to  the  whole  c(»mmuulty  ought  to  rest  on  very  clear  authority. 

F.  C.  B.,  1898- U 
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Thui  it  lit  H  (Uiiiti^o  to  {\\v  lU'M'kvTvl  linhiu^  is  Ih^voiuI  i|iieMtiou.  My  friend  from  ArkaDsas 
(Mr.  llr^okiuritl>;o).  whoii  iiiton-ii|»to(l  \o8tonlay  aa  to  whetlii'r  he  had  t*onHiilt«*d  the  Fish  Com  mission 
oil  (hi*  Mihjool,  i*t>|»Ii(Ml.  UH  Ktiitod  id  tho  Kei'ord,  that  ho  had  Ihhmi  talkcnl  with,  hut  had  not  heen 
«>ouikiili«Hl  hy  tho  i'oiumiviioi). 

Mv  lVit«ud*!«  iiioiiioi  V  iiiiiNt  have  Ikvu  rather  short  on  that  4H*rasiou,  for  I  hold  in  mv  hand  a  letter 
ad%lr«MiMHl  to  hliu  iVmii  ProfoHHor  Uainl 

Mr.  r»iiKOKiNKiiHU\ot'  ArkansiiN.  If  the  ^Miileiiian  will  read  iiiy  rtMiiarks  in  the  Record  he  will 
tim)  that  ihev  art' eiii:rtd\  iu  hanuoiiy  with  the  statoiiieiit  that  1  had  iiia«le  no  8pei*itie  inquiry  as  to 
the  (H'lidiui;  hill.     I  rt^l'er  the  pMitleuian  to  the  K«H*t>rd. 

Mr.  Uknmvi.  I  iiiidercitand  what  the  gentleman  said:  it  ap|H*ars  in  the  Kecord:  and  if  yon  will 
);>i>e  lue  the  Ke^^ortl  I  will  tpiote  the  exact  laiii^uatre  so  that  there  can  he  no  «]Ui-8tion  as  to  tb« 
a^viiraey  ot*  it. 

1  hold  ill  iii\  hand  a  letter  addrest^^  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  a«  a  member  of  the 
iViuiinttee  on  Ways  and  Means^  sij^netl  hy  Si^'iu^vr  F.  llaird.  Comiuisakiuner.  being  an  official  answer 
to  the  im|uir>'  addrcAstnl  to  him:  hut  tirst  I  rvad  fr\»m  |lie  Ker<ortl  the  tmuarks  of  ibe  gentleman  in 
answer  to  the  in«)uir\  as  to  wb«'tber  the  Fi>h  i'ommissaou  bad  been  cuneulled  «tib  refefe-nce  to  tbis 
hill  or  not : 


Mr.  IaMUS.  I«e«  iMe  Ask  llw  )e«4iitk«»Aa  i>>mm  ArtAB«*^  «b«4Wr  iW  rt*li  i^wwuwiwwi  %^  iW  ra:c«4  >&m«»  kaTeCftvvrcd 
lliwhiU* 

)Av  VUUfiv'iklSKU^iS.  «Mr  ArtMMuML  I  «  dl  44Jile  km  tv»yMii»  )«>  iW  ^pNitfetKJA  »rv«a  IVUvatv  ftluw:  zixt  T^Mk  K\ 
wl'  |Im«  V«kilr4  SlaltMk  h«»  itt^  We«  *:U.v4  A|i«ciAcs*t^  aWmI  iW  ImU.  likvu^^  I  !ljkx«  t.k.'^«%l  "'i.ly  w-.:a  ^hh  O 
«^krr«wi'  Ike  •«'r>  K^«\.  mmI  k*l  mmnv  \N^rAVi|%«a«ikt»cv  «t;^  ab<«i  jbUK^ti  liW  pcv(rwi»£*ii*Mi  ^  -  MviT-:*i  taii,  I  'iAt*  b«ff«  ia  tmy 
Kaa4  *  \"»t>  kal«w*4iajp  Mier  <V\««»  liw  >i«^^-:jklwl  ir«fc?.U»\<%£  >>  l*?vAf*H«  E^ril  w  <:i<.  43. £  v.»u«nr~  li«  iMif:*,  ««*^  mi  thi» 
lM«ck^«v«4.  i^ky4aia  iViUm^k  <*  |CimlVr«MUt  v^mnm  1  *m  ju^utvU  >>  l>rwv<»o«M:  ts«.-r^.  ct.  ^!l«  !>«ft«:  l.^'jt^  *:triix»rx!trr  va  t&«  takfict, 
MM^  W  »Ule*Mi»a»fc  «>kf  t:*!.:!^  >ikv<m.^^>  <!k!*«la:»  lkt>  VU- 

III  wbicb  if  will  W  »eeu  tbat  Ibe  ):ettllettt:jitt  kAs  ^ocfet^tsesl  jfcl8i.>ccvsl:'.'r  v^^fr^  rv!5irva<.'e  &«  eke  letter 
v4l'  |^k|Vc<i^>ir  H4ur\l  bims*»lf.  Now  1  wilt  fvjid  iv^  the  lU^.vjt  5b.it  .^ssvr.  ^al  I  st???!**  15  wrll  sot  be 
^iM^4Av<4ie%l  Ibal  l^fvONWSfc^c  IVairvl  wrev^iiii^l  lh.rv»iu!ix»;il  as-s  va'.!«  *--"•?  ■•*  J".*«  jf  uarw. 'rututBry  bet  tbe 
babilcAbW  stWbe  *s  ^«>Oii><ud  \»ttl\  to  *«Jt*  eiijiti  ^w^vxjn:  AUtbtv''r<  r,\  i  >^r  j»lt^>  vr'J»i.:'ct^.  fc*^jfif«woc  Hexlej.  in 
r^lM^l  iv"  ibe  ctKWl  ott*  ebbiut^  m  jMugt  KMrtu  vir  >b^|>r  u^vu  !iW  cjisvl^  o-V  Uw^<wtt  i7»5.     H*^  ^<&y^: 

^  utiiin'.ittm^  £>»  C.  ?^Jr^uirf  .77.  .7#*«. 

«lwror^  ilK?  Sfr*3$^  'wfUi'i.i.  vi  !»..'vv-i**»irN  ?•«:  ',■!>«»  -lio^  (.<<*.  ui«.v  ji    tj  tyM$*imi  .  ^^intiy  ii  'i.utG  i.-Mi  tpvQ  nir  -MbirtM.  ' 

I  bkiw  !9<^^  V.iNft  oHt«:m.W  '^<->>i-ii  tiW  .»><«i»«iuj*«.-v  ^  ■M.to.\vI^>  y^i,^  H.-\tt    ?t  Ml.'   %  %'  tiiinKxni,  tsicni:^  Tatt  Mptmm  ^ 

«Mb«i:  ttHiK-ii  <H  *iHtjtUK  •u\'it4,  '%ii^Xt$.     W*l«#  ttit  \*:b  Xf»*t*  J«,.iii.:.«;i>  >»"l.  «•.•  'j-i..*  ^u    Ji   »'itf«'r     n«r   !•»   Ttitf  i^tttvmt- 

^*v<j^'«(H)k.Aii 'Ui  t|*oii  <M#e>i>jiNt  «».^^t^i  >/ -I i).tt -•««(. itjtvii.  %itM  'j-)v  <>>.<vNtjt    ).wx  Kvii    >ii<ii.  uui  't*>  t«it«  'r«u'*v  "**i«iiy  :ur  wrv*v». 

4*M<^  ■•*/%  l6t^(W  «/i  Uilv^  (ttvud  ut«i  !>>)«>  s;v%^- 

S/  ^4il|  (b#  iNi!    %VU.-^  t»*/4l  <^Jtt.<t|  ttbtl    /•>.iVC<v   '*^<'   UUt>  >nii>    xfMk^MMt^    /l:    >:Ulii»  ^^lui^   ^SlJftlW- ^fuU«  OS 

S/ (b^Q  't  titJiK%^rt>  .*ii»/,»:^Ai  'i'K»  i/*/»*iiM  'iKiiiii,^  ^'Mii'u    u%*M  JI/   itf  <gjiipfn.Hi .    uni  t  !«*tftv»«  a&fcir  to  m v 
Htm,  *.'-  K.  I$Mjwi:vMiJtK>i^ 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  judgment  of  a  thoroughly  disinterested  man  iu  the  presence  of 
a  proposition  to  deprive  the  people  of  this  country  of  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  food  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  and  a  great  number  of  fishermen  who  are  entitled,  as  the  gentlemen  from 
Maine  has  well  said,  to  great  consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  House  in  view  of  their  difficulties  with 
Canada;  there  is  his  opinion  that  this  bill  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  beneficent  effect  whatever, 
that  he  does  not  know  and  is  not  able  to  state  what  the  effect  would  be.  That  is  the  opinion 
expressed  here. 

Now  he  has  an  assistant.  Professor  Brown  Goode,  who  was  sent  out  in  charge  of  the  American 
exhibits  to  the  London  Fisheries  Exposition  and  received  a  medal.  I  presume  it  will  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  Professor  Goode  and  Professor  Buird  are  two  among  the  greatest  experts  of  the  world 
in  this  line.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  myself  later  upon  this  subject,  for  I  was  ignorant  of  the  effect  of 
it,  and  asked  his  opinion.     In  his  response  he  says: 

Unitbu  States  National  Museum,  Washington;  April  M,  1886. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  never  been  convinced  that  the  Abundance  of  mackerel  along  our  eastern  coast  baa  been,  in  past 

years,  diminished  through  the  agency  of  man.    I  am  not,  therefore,  prepare<l  to  say  that  I  lielieve  that  the  proeecution  of 

the  spring  mackerel  fishery  will  lead  to  its  own  destruction.    In  a  report  upon  the  history  of  the  maclcerol,  published  in 

.    1883  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  I  reviewed  the  evidence  at  that  time  in  existence,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 

reason  for  changing  the  views  therein  expressed.    I  mail  you  herewith  a  copy  of  this  report. 

Believe  me,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

G.  Brown  Goode. 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

In  this  report,  which  I  have  here  on  my  desk,  giving  the  facts  and  conclusions  which  are  the 
results  of  careful  research,  discussing  as  it  does  all  of  the  phases  of  the  mackerel  riuestion,  and  in 
this  public  document,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  gentleman,  all  of  these  facts  will  be  found  fully 
set  forth  and  sustained. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  says  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  close  period  for  mackerel.  That 
is  what  he  wants.  That  is  a  very  plausible  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  was  originally  taken  in  by  it 
myself.  Every  man  who  has  ever  approached  the  subject  has  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  close 
period  for  animals  to  breed  in.  Hut  when  you  examine  the  facts  you  will  find  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  ocean  fishes.  Those  which  com»  into  our  rivers  and  seek  the  fresh  water  for  spawning 
purposes  need  a  close  period,  because  if  all  were  taken,  as  the  salmon  have  been  taken  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  when  running  in  to  spawn,  there  could  never  be  a  return  current  of  young  fishes  after 
the  spawning  season. 

Hence  we  have  wisely  provided  for  close  periods  for  the  ocean  fishes  that  seek  the  fresh  water  to 
spawn.  But  there  is  another  class  of  ocean  fishes,  such  us  mnckerel,  herring,  the  cod,  the  bluefish, 
and  the  menhaden,  that  never  spawn  in  fresh  water,  that  never  come  to  the  rivers  or  coast  to  spawn. 
And  in  regard  to  the  mackerel  there  is  this  remarkable  fact:  They  spawn  upon  the  surface,  upon  the 
open  ocean,  upon  the  broad  surface  of  the  ocean.  Their  spawn  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves;  no  doubt  wisely  so.  No  doubt  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  is  the  method  which  He  has 
taken  for  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  which  the  energy  of  man  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
destroy.  The  herring  fisheries  of  to-day  are  more  productive  than  they  have  ever  been  in  any  previous 
period  of  man's  history  since  we  have  had  any  record.  The  mackerel  fishery  of  to-day  is  more 
productive  than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  previous  period.  When  you  remember  the  spawn  of  a  single 
mackerel  produces  500,000  eggs  you  will  understand  how  small  a  quantity  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
number  of  mackerel  we  take  in  a  single  season ;  it  is  safe  to  say  less  than  500,000  mackerel  would 
produce  the  entire  catch  of  25,000,000  of  mackerel  supposed  to  be  taken  in  a  single  season. 

8o  yon  see  that  man  can  not,  by  any  contrivance  whatever,  destroy  these  fish  which  come  in  large 
schools.  Do  gentlemen  here  know  the  magnitude  and  size  of  these  schools  which  are  sent  upon  onr 
coasts  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  us  cheap  foodf  One  fisherman  I  saw  told  me  he  had  met  this 
year  a  school  of  mackerel  7  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and  packed  so  densely  that  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  water  could  find  no  place  among  them;  and  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  animal  life  which  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from  Maine  say  is  worried  by  the  attempts  of  the  fish- 
ermen to  catch  a  few  of  them,  and  is  driven  off  the  coast  in  consequence  of  it.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  worrying  them.  When  taken  by  one  of  these  purse-net  seines,  they  are  scooped  in,  as  many  as  the 
net  can  hold,  put  on  the  vessel,  and  brought  into  port,  and  the  rest  go  no  one  knows  where.  Even 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Reed]  admits  that  when  they  spawn  on  his  coast,  the  mackerel 
disappear  for  a  time.  He  did  not  tell  us  whether  they  disappeared  before  or  after  they  spawn.  But 
the  mackerel  disappear.    Where  have  they  gonef    Into  Fulton  Market f 
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Mr.  Reed,  of  Miiine.  As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  jh  quoting  me,  I  will  read  the  exact 
language  1  quoted  from  someone  i-lse: 

At  thiH  tiiiio  in  Juin'  the  tisb  apjH'ar  t<»  sink  out  of  Hight  for  two  or  tlinM*  wwks;  this  <HCurring  a  few  Heasons  a  little 
earlier  or  later  than  at  other  times,  owiii^  jirobably  to  the  varying  temperature  of  the  wat<»r.  It  is  w*id  they  have  gone 
(town  to  spawn. 

That  iH  the  t«'8timony  of  Captain  Collins. 

Mr.  Hkwiti.  1  thank  the  i^entlem.in  for  ^ivinji:  that  tr.stimony.  ('aptaiu  Collins  is  a  great  expert, 
but  he  does  not  know  what  they  ^o  down  for;  nor  do  I.  nor  does  the  ;reiitleui:in  from  Maine.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  go  down  for;  but  this  is  certain,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  work  of 
destruction  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  fifteen  years  when  the  ])nrse-soine  contrivance  was  first 
adopted,  and  for  ten  years  an<l  with  tin*  same  energy  that  it  is  now  prosecuted  and  with  the  same 
results,  the  catch  of  mackerel  has  gone  on,  with  slight  variations,  stead.ily  increasing.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  get  the  same  quantity  of  No.  1  mackerel  that  we  formerly  caught,  but  those  statistics  are 
the  statistics  when  the  mackerel  were  caught  by  the  hook  and  line;  and  that  was  the  point  of  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New  .Jersey,  whether  when  his  .Jersey  constituents  go  out  to  catch 
mackerel  with  hook  and  line,  they  do  not  get  as  good  fish  as  ever. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  all  this  talk  «'%bout  taking  mackerel  in  the  spawning  season  is  simply 
ridiculous  in  view  of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  turns  out  as  a  curious  fact  in  uatural  history  that 
three- fourths  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  spring  fishing  are  male  fish,  and  only  one-fourth  are  female 
fiali.  Will  some  one  undertake  to  explain  by  what  provision  of  Divine  Providence  the  female  fish  are 
preserved  out  of  sight,  not  within  the  range  of  thest*  nets,  while  the  male  fish  are  principally  taken? 
And  let  me  mention  another  thing  as  to  the  shad.  A  shad  is  not  regarded  as  fit  to  cat  except  when  it 
is  in  the  spawning  season,  and  what  is  true  of  the  shad  is  true  of  the  mackerel.  The  mackerel  that 
have  been  brought  in  to  New  York  this  year,  as  certified  by  Mr.  Hlackford,  turn  out  to  be  a  very  large, 
better,  and  a  finer  class  of  fish  than  have  come  there  for  the  last  few  years.  If  I,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  were  to  reason  pout  hoc  propter  hoc,  I  would  say  the  seine-tishing  is  steadily  increasing 
and  improving  the  value  of  the  fish;  they  get  better  all  the  time,  every  year  a  little  better  than  they 
were  the  year  before.  Hut  I  confess  frankly  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  1  only  know  the  fact 
that  we^get  mackerel,  that  we  get  them  in  increasing  quantity,  and  that  they  are  a  fish  essential  to 
the  support  not  merely  of  my  peojde,  but  of  the  people  whom  all  of  you  represent  on  this  floor. 
Now  this  testimony  which  I  have  cited  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  everybody  who  has  carefully 
considered  this  subject. 

Mr.  Blackford  is  one  of  the  fish  commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  also  the  assistant 
fish  commissioner  of  the  C^niUul  States  in  charge  of  the  oyster  beds.  Ho  is  a  fish-dealer,  a  most 
remarkable  fish-dealer,  an  honor  to  his  State  and  to  his  country,  a  man  who  devotes  the  profit  of  his 
great  business  (and  he  is  the  greatest  fish-dealer  in  the  world)  to  the  propagation  of  food-fishes  and  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  growth  and  their  perpetuity.  Mr.  Blackford  testified 
on  the  subject  before  the  Senate  committee,  and  in  his  testimony  he  said  that  he  had  begun  (as  all  of 
us  have  begun)  with  the  idea  that  the  mackerel  fishery  and  all  the  ocean  fisheries  would  be  injured 
unless  provision  was  ma<le  for  a  close  season.     He  says: 

Not  being  much  of  a  writer  or  speaker,  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  labor  for  me,  and  I  went  to  work  to  get 
together  my  facts  from  my  own  diaries  that  I  keep  of  the  daily  supplies  of  the  markets,  and  of  the  prices  and  notes  that  I 
take  of  the  large  catches,  in  order  to  prepare  this  ftapcr  to  Ih'  read;  but  when  I  got  m^'  material  all  together,  I  found  the 
facta  were  entirely  opposite  to  the  views  which  I  had  entertainc<l,  and  tlic  more  I  looked  into  the  subject  the  more  I  became 
impressed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  any  of  the  free-swimming  open-sea  fishes. 

There  is  the  conclusion  of  the  most  intelligent  practical  man  on  this  subject  iu  this  country,  who 
went  into  the  investigation  with  his  mind  made  up  that  protection  was  necessary  iu  order  to  preserve 
these  fisheries  from  damage,  but  who  came  out  of  it  satisfied  that  his  former  view  was  wrong,  and 
te0ti6ed  before  the  Senate  committee  that  in  his  judgment  it  was  impossible  for  man  to  do  any  injury 
to  the  ocean  fisheries. 

This  same  question  has  been  up  time  and  again  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
royal  commissions.  The  last  commission  that  sat  upon  it  was  headed  by  Professor  Huxley,  I  hold 
iu  my  hand  a  paper  by  that  eminent  scientific  man  in  which  he  sums  up  the  matter,  and  which  is  so 
interesting  that  I  shall  read  it  at  a  greater  length  than  I  otherwise  would.  It  was  published  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August,  1881.  In  this  paper  Professor  Huxley  is  speaking  of  the  herring; 
but  the  habits  of  the  herring  and  of  the  mackerel  are  almost  identical.  There  is,  however,  a  slight 
difference  in  their  mode  of  spawning. 
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Professor  Huxley  says: 

Suppose  that  everi*  mature  female  herring  lays  10,000  eggs,  that  the  fish  are  not  interfere<l  with  hy  man,  and  that 
their  numhers  remain  approximntoly  the  same  j-ear  after  year,  it  follows  that  9,998  of  the  pnigeny  of  every  female  must  be 
destroyed  before  they  reach  maturity.  For,  if  more  than  two  out  of  the  10,000  escape  destruction,  the  number  of  herrings 
will  be  proportionately  increased.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  the  average  strength  of  the  shoals  which  visit  a  given  lo<;aljty.i8 
to  remain  the  same  year  by  year,  many  thousand  times  the  number  contained  in  those  shoals  must  he  annually  destroyed. 
And  how  this  enormous  amount  of  destruction  is  effected  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  the  operations  of  the 
fin  whales,  the  poriMises,  the  gannets,  the  gulls,  the  codfish,  and  the  dogfish,  which  accompany  the  shoalf)  and  jierenniall}' 
feast  upon  them;  to  say  nothing  of  the  flatfish,  which  prey  upon  the  newly  deposited  spawn,  or  of  the  ma<*kerel,  and  the 
innumerable  smaller  encmie.^  which  devour  the  fry  in  all  stages  of  their  development.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  five 
or  six — naj',  even  ten  or  twelve — herrings  in  the  stomach  of  a  codfish,  and  in  1863  we  calculated  that  the  whole  take  of  the 
great  Scotch  heiring  fisheries  is  less  than  the  number  of  herrings  which  would  in  all  probabilit>'  have  been  eonsumed  hf 
the  codfish  captured  in  the  same  waters  if  they  ha<l  been  left  in  the  sea. 

Man,  in  fact,  is  but  one  of  a  vast  cooperative  society  of  herring-catchers,  and  the  larger  the  share  betake^,  the  less 
there  is  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  If  man  took  none,  the  other  shareholders  would  have  a  larger  dividend,  and  would 
thrive  and  multiply  in  proportion ;  but  it  would  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  to  the  herrings. 

And  the  fact  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  mackerel.     Finally,  Professor  Huxley  says  in  conclusion : 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  looks  carefully  into  the  subject  will  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  reached 
by  raj'  colleagues  and  myself;  namely,  that  the  }>est  thing  for  governments  to  do  in  relation  to  the  herring  fisherum  is  to 
let  them  alone,  except  in  so  far  as  the  police  of  the  sea  is  concenied.  With  this  proviso,  let  people  fish  how  they  like,  as 
they  like,  and  when  they  like.  At  present  I  must  repeat  the  conviction  we  expressed  so  many  years  ago,  that  therels  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  anything  man  does  has  an  ai>preciable  infiucnce  on  the  stock  of  herrings.  It  will  be  time  to 
meddle  when  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  mischief  is  being  done  is  proiluced. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  ** plentiful  lack"  of  knowledge  on  this  subject;  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  we  are  iisked  to  ])ass  a  bill  which  it  is  admitted,  if  passed 
now,  is  too  late  to  have  any  eftect  this  year,  either  good  or  bad.  We  are  asked  to  i»ass  now  a  measure 
which  can  not  take  effect  until  next  year,  though  by  referring  the  whole  subject  to  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion we  can  get  their  <leliberate  opinion  in  time  for  action  in  December  next.  That  is  the  wise  and 
sensible  thing  to  do.  I  think  the  Fish  Commission  will  probably  know  something  more  on  tiiis  ques- 
tion than  they  do  now,  but  I  do  not  expect  they  will  ever  get  any  knowledge  which  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  fisheries  can  by  any  possibility  be  affected  by  any  quantity  of  fish  that  man,  with  all 
his  contrivances,  can  take  out  of  the  ocean  in  any  period  of  two  or  three  months;  for  after  all  this 
fishing  is  over,  these  vast  schools  of  mackerel  are  found  passing  up  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  to  Canada;  so  all  that  we  do  not  take  go  to  Canada  for  her  protected  fishermen  because  our 
people,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can  not  go  there  and  take  any  of  those  fish.  If  then  this  bill  passes,  it 
will  have  but  one  eHcct.  It  will  entirely  prevent  mackerel  fishing  below  the  coast  of  Massachusetts; 
it  will  confine  it  for  a  brief  period  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine;  and  these  fish  will  then  pass  to 
Canada,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  fishermen. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  which  can  not  be  controverted,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  says,  "If 
you  will  pass  this  bill,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  you  with  big  mackerel."  That  is  not  what  my  con- 
stituents or  the  people  of  this  country  want,  for  the  big  mackerel  fetch  a  big  price  per  pound. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  pound  is  often  charged  for  large  mackerel,  while  little  mackerel  sell  for  1  cent 
a  pound.  The  only  effect  of  the  bill  advocated  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  will  be  to  take  away 
mackerel  as  the  cheap  food  of  the  common  people  and  give  it  as  a  luxury  to  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  catch  of  mackerel  in  one  year,  according  to  the  figures  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  was  about  14,000  barrels,  of  which  66  per  cent,  he  said,  were  largo  mackerel,  which  would 
be  8,000  or  9,000  barrels.  Sir,  in  four  days  in  the  city  of  New  York  half  that  number — 4,500  barrels — 
were  sold  and  distributed  as  cheap  food  to  our  people.  So  that  if  you  ]>as8  this  bill  you  merely  prevent 
a  great  industry  from  being  carried  on  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  few  barrels  of  very  fine  fish. 

The  gentleman  also  said  that  all  the  fishermen  are  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Well,  sir,  I  went 
upon  a  fishing  bo*at,  the  captain  being  a  (tloucester  man,  having  a  crew  of  eight  fishermen.  When  I 
asked  him  whether  he  wanted  this  fishery  stopped  he  said  he  did  not;  that  it  gave  them  employment 
at  a  time  when  they  had  no  other.  "But,"  said  he,  "we  will  settle  this  business."  So  he  sent  me 
down  a  series  of  petitions,  which  are  signed  by  these  rude  fishermen. 

These  petitioners  say : 

The  undersigned,  mackerel  fishermen,  being  aggrieved  at  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  Kepresentativej  of  the 
bill  (H.  K.  3538)  entitled  "A  bill  relating  to  the  importing  and  landing  of  mackerel  caught  during  the  spawning  season," 
and  whereby  the  catching  and  landing  of  mackerel  from  March  to  June  1.  inclusive,  are  prohibited,  hereby  protest  agaipst 
the  same. 

First.  'It  is  an  experimental  and  unnecessary  bill. 

Second.  Darhig  the  months  mentioned  very  few  mackerel  spawn. 
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Now,  thon^^  liKlwTMit-n  know  H«>iiii>i)iiiig  Mlioiit  l-)iis  iiiAtl<ei. 

.liiiH'  nnA  .t iil\  HiN-  lilt-  iii'iiit>ipH!  h]kM«  iniiii;  mnnilm 
I'hirfl    \l!ioki>rt»I  »>*•   )iMT«>s^)rii:  hikI  iim'  (Iriiiin><)iiii4.  ir  <|iiitTiii|\ 

l-Nmrifi    1M)«  Tt^««*i>(|^«>  <•:  lin   lnii  woiilii  iii;*ii<iiii  ••!  i-iii)t)ii\  iiho)!  tlur. iif:  tlti-  ^triil. ittiti'i:  Hruxni.  ii^'t*r  ;wi    timuiuiuil  tif 
oni  ti«h<'>'iniin   «-fii>  ntn- H<-(^-i>«l«'iii  i)H>ro<>ii  *t»i  flii  niiiipovf  n!   thi■lllHl«'^'f■>•  mik;  ilii'i*  ';iiii.!if't« 
^1)tl  W4    o>tVlt<*<*t  1^    ll»<k  lliNt   |}h    ]>H«*tlkL'«    <*!    ill*    Wit<i  ImiI  In-  i)i-flniiTi*il 

\oi^ .  til  IK  p»^iit*i%i.  IN  n  jL'^nnitH'  Ariu-)«-  -tiiti  ihr  kiiitl  iiuiiir  u>  f»ro(^7.  l-ittit  art  i.bt-  Hiiriiatiiref*  (if 
)mr«l  wo:'kin^  )ion«>M.  4l,1i^<>nt  liNlieriiu^n.  uIkiomIx  hhU  ii>  hi-  ict  uiniie..  lo  )m-  iiinMstiiriM^d  ii.  tiie  jiui- 
Miiit  ni'  nti  )ioii«>vt  ]:\*t^i))orwl.  'V)u'\  Nr«  l)>r>  ffci]t)fiiuinV  rdiiHt.iliiiMits.  nol  iiiHh*.  thi  wimii.  1  a|i]Hi:il  to 
t)tiv  Hoimo  'Phi  \  ^4>il  i«i  iii>  «wui«4|itii««iit>  ^hii\  ii.>  ••<iiistiMii*iit>  WHi.t  re  iii;\  :  imi  iht-;  vaiiT  Ti-  ih' Ifi 
nhMii'  in  i)ii>i:  )ii»ii«'v|  jniliisirx  \f*l..  in  i^iior:iiii*i  o:  i)m-  tartb  nl  i.)i(  r»si  .  hih:  ii.  Hit-  iirf-^fiir^iif  tlii- 
«)4>i4'i!lili4  t4^^tin!oi.\  .  «4o  I'm)  »v  u  ^(t4>s.  llnil  lie  jlT'^'I  ■  :»n  •'Oiiii-  Irmi.  thib  liir:mllT'i  .  tiilh  rIoiiKt  ii«  asked  t«r 
7»H*ss  it  w)i*»i»  fborr  jv  «  v^r>  riMwon  v  h\ .  onl  <»:  m^t*nl  !•/•  ;hr«  Iiwm:  o:  iIh*  imiot.  tih-  iiriMnmTiiiiih  of  the 
jiifliiMtrtoitN.  Hit<\  ihr  ^nom^  i^ivm]  of  rlu-  n  hole  roiiiiin  .  wv  t^IioiiIiI  noT  nD:\  jjoslnv  '.y .  tnii  if  iiecenHiirv 
vot€^  tho  iiioft^iirf  (1oi\'ii  I  hnvc  no  iloHin*  to  niiVmoi'I  ilii^iv- ffiMiTionuM  n!  tlu  ninmiiriiM  ii-  liit-  liuiniliit- 
tYott  <tf  Itnviiic  thi- onnotiiiK  4'1niii«o  oi  t)iisYtili  «trriirk  out  I  iiri*fi*T  thi«;  i:  suaI  hi  Tv:-oiiiiuiTtt*4l.  I 
wnin  t)toin  to  «<tn4l\  titiv  i«iiY)T4^i*t  n  liMir  tnon-  Thoroii^')i!\  tliiiii  i4io^  luivi  »Mii]iei.  \i  altlimiL'ii  tijt*y 
^oom  to  hi' HRtmHod  with  thr  knoi\  IihIc**  tho\  linvr  ftiiis  ini  oiit4iin^i  i  an  imt  -^^iii^rif^t.  witi.  whut  I 
hfivr  ho«Mi  Hh\v  to  j»ot  within  ihivMhorj  iiim^:  hut  I  vn\  .  «io  fnT  »s-  tlu  irt-'i>  :4iini=-jt':  tlmn  »^  mtiiiiiintiT 
iy»fi'«o!i  to  nppr^hoDil  thm  thii*  |»r«ip«wo*i  hx^MAlntioi.  tn  hot  oi»!^  »nin^.-o**:«T.  luii  ltul^^^TOll^  jaiiU 
(h»wtriiotivo  to  intonmtv  w>iii«li  nrv  oiititio*;  to  rhr  I'oiwitforwtioii  •»;   U^i    ho^:^ 

Mr  INmvovi*  •riiis  *o<»mv  to  l*i»  tho  Ni>p1i«'iitio),  n-  4jr-*»n.  Ih^-*-  i-  trtivr.n<itfK  ;  vmi.  i.  aak  tlH* 
potitl«»t«!»»i  >\hotl*or  >»Moh  N  fhiHi;  )»»v  o\-,i»  Ih^»i.  iiooi   h«»loTi    i"    t^r  i'nit'^.  StL-«».»v 

M».  HvwM'i  Thori' h?»v  n«>v^i  l*iH»t  »i;%  vn>'1i  moi^iiri- sv  t-. ■  •tn4'"-<K-  rs<h.  -  ,  T  ii»-rr  iia-  i«*eJL  tlit- 
flp|»|ioriHo»i  OJ  th«'  i*t<*!»o  ^0»^>V  t*-  l*«0'«o  fislioji.  tJrll  'e«>OK  ih«  *"«-t'»'»J  x^-it^-s.  t.  srt:.x%-;,  A:\^  »•>  »*1.  tJieT«- 
tho  4i«vori»mo»»i  «*i  ihv  rtiito*",  Sint^*' Ii^n  hrti,  t»  koi^  it"  li»i"»«t»>  o'.  'v-  •.-:«•  t.i-  '<r;4r-  i:iri*«li.'iioii  iii 
w1m>o«*i  «»vor>  o^*i  iN»mov  id  Thr  r^l  *"i*niiiit«ioi  h-»».  *i»-.jjh.  i"a-  ihi  '•/>oni'i'.-it  ■•j.  .,■  ij»t  St^ate^ 
whori'voi  *t  ooohi  1>«^  oht?»ino«i.  ?ni«'.  hs'^  i*   "»i>i;  .■?»*.o»>  l*oi*i.  -i'.^    i     j-^:  «. 

\U      KV^«.\\       ^v1h<    •iMoohov.  i^i'    thi C'^'^l^*****^'     *'''•'**'    ^-''^    ^  .%rV   J.o^  K/^v  '    .il*^-    t#*    U    l.ri!»  iillf^IIOI*. 

1  wi'^V.  to  ♦M«:^vr«-  ^vh«*tho'.    fh*    tiovi»r»»n*r'"';    o.    t^^i    T'^it/s    St-»to^    ■•«v  e ■"■=■'    •i^r-.i,-,T.,ri    -.'.rut^Tt-Mkn.  u* 
fvir«l?»ti  is^hiiK  Mj*oi;  1h«-  hicl.  '***■*"  oi>*x<,h  ,*.   ihi-  m*»r''    '0»j;-»r   n.t»..  T»h  -iri^:  i  ■.•k^tj-'-ivn^  jm^  juiijiorifi 
ti^  t^HJ'*^!*tt'  <Nhor*ov  o«.  ihr  Nt*?>h»rv  o,   S<:»tt»s  ^»  "t^"'*    *^*i    »r ■•»'**     '"'t-;.''^' 

Ml    Hvw?:'i     I  h"f^  I    i*t>:    c:^  !■•».  *^ix  iv*r*.  *"•»    nti^'»v  ^^    <      ••"!     ».i-.tT#-.       7-   tv   ;     '.t\-jA     '.nf^t\*Mt: 

iTixwor^,  th»:  »"^'"*i"t>M.  O"*""   **o  T-or^ilib  ^t>*>wt*'»on       .  k"i"»^'    •"■«    "^  *i. /^  •  •.■    i*     ■*,«,?  :.fi,    ;  t.jii**^ 'staff*^ 

to  ^«>Mtri*i  ♦*!»h»^ii;  ^  *th".  1h*   ^nr»««^»t*1*<'*'    v!^^v»^t«f ,-»,    ^.,i  i"*.  .  .r/'.<.« 'ni.,^,,      i. -.       ..  .  ^t.i»fnrri.\f,,  ^.fj,   ifir-r  tJlAT 

?1i  n<*0«<i>1\i^  ••*hi^j^_  hoot>.  f**i    4-«*\  i"'V»»*Or-*»1    .^      1^.     ■  ""*1f^'.   >i.*-i^"»-    •'"•tj"'      "••■'  »*■      .;nftr>*;i»w  ;..  TiT, iVIIiittL 

Itftliliili^  th«   OTk^rj^t',*-!!-  1^^  *i»/*i    1*ontv       ;  •t^'^ '"i   i'^-*-   ••!!;:''•    '*•.-   ■•••»■ 

Ml  M«  ATNV*  A'''  1h<-  c^<»vfVm*»«  «Vi>»»  \o*^  >  ""*s  hns  jV'  '*•  '^^^^  *>  •!  '■••<»:  ^trtin,  -r^^vifrht-in),  '  Mil", 
•»«V  hini  whMho.  *i  »"  t*!**!  tYYo  *n."»i  0*'^\  i*»i  »^■l^«^■*l•■.■  ♦•^'•■tj,.  •».  ^-..lij^  i^w.t-  Ii-.itti  rl»'.'.  i^:>  -  ittiif-'-  f-laii« 
o:'l''*hinfc.  Ml  Ao;   ."1*^*1 

M*    Hi' rTKv^*  «^»*  VI*     I  HT^ilof^trwi.  1^.   '"'^* **■«.   •nv    *     *»     '^»*     »>•     •inT*^'*«i».    •)nn?< '   affinn** 

TrhS^V  thi'''  hil.  iv  «1?rorto»;  •?^o>  i*."*!  *»\J«' 

Ml  Hv>^  1  ?T  Ti  »^<^i*>-  ?*0!  p\'*it  '».>.'•.^r•  ••»?•,  •  •**  *.".»•; «*.'*,•  /%  «-^r  ;*.(«., ijirnp  mn  ■w|i.  ha* 
^rnm«T><Hi  tho  «o»h*oM 

Ml     Mmi'vvn     Mi     i"^h*»«*'mi»-     i   "^.''^■'-     ♦.    *»i>  •'•.     jr.T»t''""»»'    ■f*»--tt.    X'-.^^i    x'i.-r,     'Vt    }4M«-,jt 

h^*«'^l   )!^*1    CT'^t   tV'V^Hijli,   th*1:     ;    «V  ■   '"^I    ""rT^"*v.     »        ■■=■«;  ■•■w     •'■         i»*»^i-t    -ri'tfi*.  '      .)<ip«r.t  iif      ii'}im:     ^^    TliTAfi. . 

%Cf(<»Tl*J    t^V*-   n^<*^T"f     ^^  "i  5    'V  r-i'w*!;   J^.J**!-*'*'    .'"•r>.        » e-'^      -•■*  »    »..  "1.,.      ^,  ■  .    ♦...    nnriisii^t.nf  7  mi,    |-.   tll|^ 

Y4oi1«o  ^r>t;  ^•h'fl    PC^^'ii  !_'-f»»*t'r«**«f»^    '»  !v'     ■•      .5f,*'..«i         i.-.i-ii;       ■_     >      •!  .      -i-  ;'«i.-Mi.    f      i>'^fin««  tti:    tiTiV^TKiI 

j^I    )^1>4*ti.    M     mi-     ■■♦;     '*'»■   'tST*  •  ••■*       ^ V  >  •••■v    *       ••*       • .     *»  •«.•*•■  ,i-».,.f»..       ^-      V""    '   Ij^j-f^Ist*     !■■    4U|V> 

^^l>  «^i>«>^f  '^TvUT*'*!'^     .■*•■.    i-«»'t»i«^>*      •^^.•i-l.     f\      **■*■*'.     "•'■      v-»   ■•-.  •      _■••..•.       •v*.lM<ct*'r      ■.■     «j*li''  ^iM(iT\l*     til* 
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Oiir  people  wanted  menhaden  protected  by  law  from  this  wholesale  slaughter  in  order  that  our 
iishermen  might  have  them  to  use  for  bait  in  catching  cod  and  other  large  fish.  And  by  the  way,  sir, 
if  this  had  been  done  sufticiently  early  the  trouble  between  us  and  Canada  would  never  have  occurred, 
because  we  w»)uld  have  had  an  abundance  of  bait  upon  our  own  coast  to  supply  all  our  fishermen. 

When,  however,  it  was  proposed  to  protect  the  menhaden  by  legislation  the  same  reasons  and 
excuses  were  urged  against  it  that  wo  have  listened  to  to-day.  The  fishmongers  and  the  great  corpo- 
rations interested  in  the  product  of  these  fisheries  defeated  for  a  time  the  efi*orts  made  for  the  preservation 
of  the  menhaden.  At  last  these  fish  left  our  shores,  and  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  there  has 
not  been  enough  menhaden  caught  on  the  coast  of  Maine  to  supply  bait  for  our  fishermen. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  says  that  out  of  ten  thousand  eggs  deposited  by  the 
female  fish  not  more  than  two  escape  destruction  before  the  young  fish  are  hatched,  and  he  by  allowing 
the  fish  to  be  taken  in  spawning  time  would  destroy  these  two.  My  colleague  has  referred  to  the 
effort  made  in  Maine  to  protect  by  legislation  the  lobster  from  annihilation.  These  efforts  finally 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  law  )>roviding  for  a  close  time,  and  that  lobsters  less  than 
a  certain  length  should  not  be  exposed  for  sale. 

But  this  law,  while  it  has  arrested  the  destruction,  and  I  hope  may  prevent  the  extermination, 
of  the  lobster,  came  too  late  to  save  it  from  being  so  seriously  diminished,  both  in  numbers  and  size, 
that  this  fish  once  go  plentiful  and  cheap  is  now  comparatively  rare  and  dear,  and  will  average  less 
than  one-half  its  size  of  twenty  years  ago.  Still,  we  had  the  same  experience  in  obtaining  legislation 
to  preserve  the  lobster  that  we  had  in  trying  to  save  the  menhaden,  the  same  we  have  here  to-day 
in  our  efi'orts  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  mackerel.  Our  opponents  quoted  from  scientific 
gentlemen,  produced  the  testimony  of  theoretical  experts,  and  talked  of  the  enormous  number  of 
eggs  which  the  fish  deposited,  but  what  the  practical  fisherman  said  proved  to  be  correct  and  what 
they  petitioned  for  was  shown,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  bo  in  this  case,  to  be  wise. 

My  friend  from  New  York  says  we  are  selfish  in  this  thing;  that  we  want  this  bill  to  pass  so  these 
fish  will  be  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  He,  however,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  Maine  and  Massachusetts  fishermen  who  catch  these  mackerel.  What  does  it  matter  to 
him  whether  they  catch  them  in  one  part  of  the  ocean  or  another?  Does  lu'  think  they  are  any  better 
caught  oft*  the  coast  of  New  York  than  when  they  are  caught  oft'  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts? 

What  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  bill  I  know  to  be  true  by  experience,  because  I  have  seen 
ma(^kerel  caught  ever  since  my  boyhood. 

If  mackerel  are  caught  before  the  1st  day  of  June  and  put  on  the  market  for  sale,  very  few 
people  who  know  what  good  wholesome  mackerel  are  will  want  them.  Why?  Because  they  are  then 
a  poor  article  of  food.  Indeed  this  involves  the  question  of  good  or  poor  food  for  the  people. 
Mackerel  when  spawning  time  is  over,  and  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  fatten,  are,  as  the 
gentleman  hiis  said,  the  finest  fish  in  the  world.  But  before  that  time,  when  caaght  oft*  the  coast 
here,  I  am  bound  to  say  from  experience  they  are  the  meanest  fish  that  swim — too  mean  to  be  eaten 
by  anybody,  rich  or  poor. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  intend,  as  I  said  when  I  rose,  to  make  any  lengthy  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  bnt  I  do  not  see  why  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  as  much  interested  in  having  a 
close  time  for  fishing  for  mackerel  as  they  are  in  having  the  fisheries  protected  in  our  several  States 
by  legal  enactment.  I  do  not  see  why  the  people  of  the  whole  country  who  consume  fish,  as  well  as 
the  fishermen  themselves  on  the  coast  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  fishing,  should  not  be  as  much 
interested  in  the  protection  of  this  great  article  of  food  and  this  important  industry  as  they  are  in 
the  protection  of  game,  which  in  many  of  onr  States  is  so  zealously  guarded. 

We  are  everywhere  establishing  fish-breeding  places  in  order  to  cultivate  the  supply  of  food- 
fishes,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  salmon  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  had  been  growing 
scarce,  have  sensibly  increased  since  fish-breeding  was  established  at  Bucksport.  And  while  we  are 
taking  so  much  pains  to  propagate  our  valuable  fishes,  does  not  a  wise  economy  demand  that  we 
should  prevent  as  far  as  possible  their  wanton  destruction? 

Mr.  BuTTERWORTH.  I  Wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  with  his  permission,  a  question  in 
connection  with  one  remark  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  He  says  the  testimony  of  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  industry  points  to  the  fact  that  the  spawning  season  is  early 
in  June  and  July,  and  not  largely  in  March  and  April.  What  are  the  facts  and  what  is  the  testimony 
which  the  gentleman  has  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  that  if  I  should 
attempt  to  reply  to  the  immense  amonnt  of  misinformation  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
this  morning  given  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  fish  and  fisheries  of  different  kinds,  I  think  I  would 
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requirt^  ninch  more  time  than  I  would  care  to  consumo  in  this  House  jiud  much  more  I  am  sure  than 
anybody  would  liko  to  occupy  in  listening  to  m<".  Hut  tlM5  tostimony  to  the  contrary  of  the  Htatemcnt 
ol'  the  gentleman  from  Now  York  is  abundant  and  ovorwbelming. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  hascpiotcd  Professor  Uaird  and  others,  and  what  does  it  all  amount 
to?  When  he  gets  through,  it  amounts  to  the  fact  that  he  admits  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
habits  of  those  fish,  and  notwithstanding  this  he  has  talked  to  the  House  almost  an  hour,  and  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  such  lack  of  information  as  wo  should  have  a  right  to  oxpe<'t  from  one  making 
such  an  admission. 

Sir,  I  say  in  conclusion  that  the  (piestion  is  whether  wo  shall  allow  men  for  iunnc^diat<^  gains — 
men  who  do  not  regard  tlu^  future  of  this  great  industry,  nor  th(i  necessities  of  our  people  so  largely 
benefited  by  this  article  of  food — to  impair  its  supply,  as  has  been  doiu;  in  the  cji^e  of  the  menhadeii 
and  lobster,  or  shall  we,  by  administering  a  timely  and  etfective  remedy,  preserve  itf 

The  impiM'tance  of  both  cheaj)  jvnd  wholesome  food  for  the  people  demands  that  the  mackerel, 
which  is  almost  universally  used,  should  bo  allowed  to  ])erpetuato  itself  and  should  be  taken  only 
when  in  good  condition,  and  I  believe  that  the  j)rovi8ions  of  this  bill,  designed  to  secure  these  objects, 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  this  House  and  the  country. 

Mr.  LOKK.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from  Maine,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
state  that  since  the  days  of  wooden  nutmegs  and  Watcrbury  docks  I  have  not  seen  such  an  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism  aa  the  construction  of  this  bill.  I  am  not  abusing  my  N«'w  England  friends,  only 
suggesting  a  historical  fact.  1  have  always  admired  Y'ankee  ingenuity  and  skill  in  devising  such 
mechanism. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine  this  bill  section  by  section  and  analyze  its  provisions  and  elTect. 
This  first  section  provides  that  no  mackerel,  other  than  Spanish  mackerel,  caught  between  the  1st  day 
of  March  and  the  1st  oi'  June  of  each  year  shall  be  i)erniitted  to  be  imjiorted  or  landed  on  our  shores. 
The  next  section  providers  that  the  license  to  be  granted  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  to 
conform  to  that  condition  of  facts,  and  shall  not  autiiorize  the  person  holding  the  same  to  violate 
the  first  section. 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  if  it  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  if  it  be  an  American  vessel,  and  if  not,  then  it  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  mackerel  or  the 
fish  that  are  landed. 

You  will  observe  that  the  bill  as  it  stands  is  an  absolute  j)rohibiti(m  against  catching  mackerel 
from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  .June  of  each  year  .ill  along  our  cojvst  from  Cape  Hatt«ras  to  New 
England.  Let  us  consiiler  it.  This  mackerel  question  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  The  mack- 
erel is  in  a  great  degree  the  most  mysterious  lish  in  its  habits  and  haunts.  They  first  approach  our 
shores  in  March  ofi'Cape  Hattoras  in  North  Carolina  in  immense  shoals,  and  pass  northward  until  they 
strike  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  they  reach  about  the  month  of  June.  Now,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  truth  of  what  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  said  last  night,  but  will  giv<*  it  in  passing.  He  said 
that  the  ingenuity  of  my  friends  from  Maine  and  Massaehusotts  is  so  great  that  they  secure  the  kind 
of  food  the  mackerel  are  ac<*u8tomed  to,  watch  their  coming,  sjiroad  it  bountifully  on  the  way,  toll 
them  all  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Hatt<'ras  until  they  get  them  u]>  to  Maine,  and  when  they  get  them 
up  there  they  feed  it  out  in  such  abundance  as  to  keep  them  from  going  farther,  to  the  fishermen  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

I  presume  this  is  a  myth,  but  is  illustrative  of  the  popular  opinion  of  the  skill  and  foolhardiuess 
of  our  Now  England  friends.  But,  Judging  from  the  mechanism  of  this  bill,  it  would  not  strike  one 
as  an  impossibility. 

These  tish,  as  they  pass  ah>ng  the  coast  from  llatteras  up  to  Maine,  are  caught  by  the  dwellers  on 
the  coast  in  every  direction.  They  are  caught  by  men  who  go  out  in  boats  and  bateaiis,  and  as  the 
bill  now  stands  it  would  prevent  a  person  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  or  New  York  from  going  out  in  a  canoe  or  a  boat  and  catching  and  landing  fish  for  his  own  use. 

That  I  understand  they  propose  to  correct  by  an  amendment.  If  the  bill  is  so  amended,  that 
objection  would  be  removed.  But  there  is  a  broader  objection  than  that.  As  the  bill  now  stands  it 
would  be  open  and  vulnerable  to  that  attack.  But  if  amended,  it  is  vulnerable  in  other  points.  But 
first  let  me  consider  the  reasons  urged  for  this  bill,  and  which  v/ere  presented  by  my  friend  from  Maine, 
Mr.  Keed,  in  his  usually  vigorous,  terse,  and  exceedingly  forcible  style.  The  lirst  one  is  that  it  benetits 
the  fisherman.  Now  I  sjiy  to  the  gentleman  in  all  frankness  that  there  are  other  fishermen  than  those 
on  the  coasts  of  Maine  .and  Massachusetts.  The  mackerel  run  from  Hattenis  up  to  Maine.  They  get 
up  to  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  in  June ;  so  if  you  prevent  the  catching  of  mackerel  up  to 
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the  1st  day  of  June  all  dwellers  on  the  coast  up  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine  are  prevente<l  from  catching 
nia<'kerel,  for  this  time  covers  the  exact  period  of  their  passage  from  Hatteras  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Rekd,  of  Maine.  Will  tho  genthnnan  allow  mef 

Mr.  Lore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keki>,  of  Maine.  There  are  none  that  go  out  to  catch  these  schools  of  mackerel.  There  are 
only  fishermen  that  go  out  within  10  miles  of  the  shore,  and  those  wc  propose  to  provide  for.  The 
only  ones  that  are  interfered  with  by  this  bill  after  the  amendment  is  made  ate  people  from  Maine  and 
MaHsachusetts. 

Mr.  LouE.  Then  this  is  an  attempt  toj)reveut  your  Maine  and  Massachusetts  men  from  taking  the 
tish  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  It  is  an  attempt  to  stop  that  kind  of  fishery  during  the  spawning  season. 

Mr.  Lore.  I  do  not  know  that  that  alters  very  materially  the  point  I  make  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  bill  benefits  the  fisherman.  If  the  amendment  to  the  bill  corrects  the  first  defect  of  which  I  spoke 
and  deprives  the  Maine  and  Massachusett-s  men  of  the  power  to  catch  and  bring  the  fish  into  New 
York,  it  <leprives  them  of  Just  such  profits  as  they  may  make  during  that  season ;  and  I  do  not  see  that 
it  would  be  a  material  advantage  even  to  them. 

Now  take  the  other  ground,  which  the  gentleman  from  Maine  presented  with  considerable  force 
and  which  strikes  me  as  the  oue  upon  which  he  rests  his  argument  mainly  for  the  passage  of  this  bill : 
that  fishing  during  these  months  diminishes  the  catch;  that  it  diminishes  the  supply  of  mackerel. 

Let  us  examine  this  position?  1  know  my  friend  from  Maine  says  that  the  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts fishermen,  by  almost  unanimous  consent,  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  presented  and  read  petitions  of  these  very  men,  largely  signed,  maintaining 
the  opposite  view.  Congress  has  at  considerable  expense  established  a  Fisii  C<mnnission.  The  head 
of  that  commission  is  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Haird,  who  has  devotinl  much  of  his  life  to  this  work.  So  has 
Professor  (Joode,  associated  with  Professor  Haird  as  Assistant  Fish  Commissioner.  Captain  Collins, 
Professor  l^aird,  Professor  Goode,  Professor  Huxley  of  Kngland,  all  say  that  they  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  catch  of  mackerel  during  this  time  of  ^he  alleged  spawning,  from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  1st  of 
.Inne,  does  diminish  the  supply.     They  say  they  do  not  know,  and  in  effect  that  it  is  not  known. 

Mr.  BoTTKLLi:.  Professor  fiaird,  as  I  understood  the  reading  of  his  opinion,  states  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  the  use  of  the  purse  seine  will  not  materially  diminish  the  propagation  of  mackerel. 

As  I  understood  the  reading,  what  he  said  was  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  intervention  of  man 
would  materially  diminish  the  supply  of  sea  fish.  But  further  on  he  said  he  did  not  ieel  sure  that  the 
use  of  the  purse  seine,  which  is  a  modern  contrivance,  might  not  very  materially  affect  it,  and  that  it 
might  require  some  years  to  determine  that.  So  that  we  have  the  scientists  in  doubt  4iboiit  the 
matter,  while  the  practical  fishermen,  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  years  and  whose 
whole  avocation  depends  on  the  plenteonsness  of  the  fish,  unanimously,  or  with  practical  unanimity, 
declare  the  catching  by  the  seine  in  this  close  time  is  materially  affecting  the  supply. 

Mr.  Lore.  I  think  my  friend  will  agree,  and  I  am  sure  the  reading  of  Professor  Haird's  letter  \\'\}l 
satisfy  any  member  of  this  House^  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  catching  of  the  mackerel  during 
that  time  does  interfere  with  the  supply.  Professors  (ioode  and  Huxley  are  (luite  clear  on  this  point, 
and  the  petitions  of  fishermen  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  show  the 
fishermen  tlo  not  agree. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  show  that  the  committee  itself  had  evidence  before  it  tendiuj^ 
to  contradict  that  proposition,  I  read  from  their  report  where  they  say: 

That  the  iiiackervl  continued  to  abonnd,  and  the  industry  of  catching  them  to  increase,  is  to  he  accounted  for  rather 
hy  the  fact  that  it  \n  not  an  anadronious  HHh,  and  by  reason  of  the  primitive  devices  of  the  Huy,  than  because  of  the  laws  of 
the  |>eriod.  In  1831  the  t-AtcAi  reached  its  maximum,  being  449,950  barrels.  It  then  steadily  fell  oti'  each  year,  until  in  1838 
it  was  only  a  little  over  138,000  barrels.  Wilh  varying  fortune  it  fell  in  1877  to  nearly  127,000  barrels.  Each  period  of 
decline  in  the  catch,  and  consequently  of  comparative  exemption  from  molestation  of  this  fish,  has  apparently  led  to  the 
hatching  and  maturity  of  sufficient  numbers  to  fully  re8t4»ck  our  waters.  Thus,  in  1881  the  catch  rose  again  to  over  301,000 
barrels. 

In  1882,  1883,  and  1884  the  catch  has  been  increasing,  and  yet  daring  this  time  not  only  have  the 
fishenuen  been  catching  the  mackerel  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  Ist  of  June,  bat  they  have 
been  catching  them  with  the  parse  net.  We  have,  therefore,  right  here  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
evidence  that  instead  of  the  amount  of  the  supply  decreasing  it  has  actually  increased. 

Mr.  BoiTTKLLE.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  gentleman  mistakes  an  increased  catch  for  an  increased 
supply?  Is  an  increased  catch  neces.sarily  an  indication  of  an  increased  supply  of  these  fishf  May 
not  the  increased  catch  be  the  result  of  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  vessels  and  the  use  of 
improved  appliances  f 
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tH-^Yf'  t^  i)fttf"''  'itff^  t  nu^sutvfu*  '#/''f>f  ^*'I      >^4  (  hH-f*"  n<$t*i,  lio*«;v#ff.  f  rn^ntiorj  thi^  merrlj  to  «how 

S4f  f  h  i'ttfoitt.  "U' ti  ttt*  ft  n^tt-.*)(  of  llfi*»  ftrrriMruMofi  of  tU^  fi*h  Mupply  from  can^ie  staled  ii  is  a 
ftif  fh  htiti^ht  huh  iUf'  tt-it'tft  of  Mm'  /owwHI*'^  iU#>|f  «hoy^<(  Ih^it  tfi**  f-at'-h.  ifiMifail  of  diuiioishin^y 
^'/■!  ifif  ffffttff^  ■  tiiii\  \  t-nj  lUui  "Ut*if  H  M  nhti'^ft  nn  n  ttntilm  of  ft^i  ihni  tuor*-  t'lAh  have  )»e«n  takeo  oot 
//^  Hi/<   *f'th  t  hi  H  I*)  "  ti  Iho^  M  U  ft  fn)f  iftf*  tKlU't*  iUnl  rriorf  Imw  l»'?irn  tak«;ii  )>«MraiiHe the napply  iathe 

*>'lh  t     **i*t   l'ttt*ht 

\U  ft/M  M'f  f  ^  ^M|(|(/f««<  (JMif.  Iti«*  ron^Nvoi  or  ltM<  \'u\in*\  HUhU'M  nhim]f\  addreitfi  itnelf  to  the  work 
nl  th  I  U"i'^Unt  ni  H>fMf^HM{«  I'fthi'i  Hh'  fn(M'k«-M«f  on  oitr  roiitl.  Hf  tlioy  Mlionld  (Iccmii  that  to  be  a  pablic 
h'M-i'itMr/,  hftit  llif'  lofilh'Mififi  cotffi'iw*  of  Mffv  iriorii  fdti'ii'tii  rnatitii'r  of  Ntartiii^  the  experiment  than 
Iff  MHlHi»  Htif  ft  Hm*I  oI  vi'MmOn  (m  imo  lUn  pfifdi*  tint  to  f.riUf  IhnHn  Onh  iit  tho  Hpawtiiu^  Heasonf  Is  not 
HtMl  ix'fM'Hr  *i-IimI  I 'llf||lfl•^^  woiilil  ilo  H'  It  wiMMuoitii;  hi  hivnHt  rrofcNHor  Hainl  with  power  to  experi- 

tfii  III   'IM  III  III'*  ll>"«l   flli'flflM  III    MMIllltt'illU  Mm*  tlliM'U»*l'i*|  MXthirtf 

Ml  liMfti>-  I  ^111  iiMtiwiM  iii\  IVItHiil.  tllfllol|^||  I  MiiiiU  ho  hiiH  htMui  alrondy  romplotoly  answered 
Im  I)ii«  ••miiIIi  iiimii  rimii  Nt*\v  VmK  |  Mr.  MimvIH  |.  riii*  niiMwcr  in  thlN:  ThoNo  Dtih  aro  ju-eyed  upon  not 
HmU  Im  iiium,  Inil  hv  <^  uttMif.  tniiiilitM  nC  llii«  iIimiI/.imih  of  Ihn  nimi,  tnnl  (ho  nhann  that  man  takes  in  their 
))H-fh lU'finit  |*t  iiiil  MH  H  iliH|i  hi  (tii«  Mooiiit;  (ho  tiiniihor  (hut  lu-o  iaUon  iukI  ronndmod  by  man  istriflin§f 
Hiun|f!hiM(  \s  \\U  (hi(  hniKKuili^M  (hit(  Mwai-m  wUwx^  mir  iMtnn(H  inul  mo  oonNuniod  in  othor  ways.  There- 
(\Mo.  I  ««M  \  •»»(  (Mt»\  ihh»p(  wwy  ih'Vloi*  \i\\\  phMito,  you  otin  no(  doniroy  (liosup|»ly.  Whou  y»>u  remember 
(hrtV  rt  »«lHttl»»  (^'H^tih'  iHih'Uoii'l  «ort((oM  In  (lio  Mprtwnhtu:  simihimi  (buu  r>«M,(>t^)  to  1»0()(),0(K)  eggs,  you  can 
>m«  (h<\(  (hn  «iH|i|dv  hhH(  (u«  j^li^oKiMOly  ihtHmi(o«(«  tnn!  thtt(  it  wih  not  ho  sorionsly  atVoctotl  whatever 
tlovh'H*  \\\\\  WHV  *M\^dnv 

S\\  \\\\\^\^\\M.  \\\\\  k\\\^  Hi^ntbMnun  »uovlot>ks  this  frtot.  Whon  tho  sp^wn  is  thrown  outnpon 
lh>^  ^^^t^  t^m^  h»*o^^m^^•^  •^*h|«^^*f  \\\  tht^  vrtMVvr«»!«  M  tho^o  «h^;*tvnoti\o  onomioi*  to  which  tlte  gtontlemaii 
^<**N»H.  \\i>^\^  \A  y»^i  rt  ^\*^^<^«t'^it^^  01  rt  H^.n^oo  oi"  it!^  iVtM^xiintion;  hut  \vh<^n  t.h<>  l^shcrm^^n  |i^  oat  with 
^\\\'^\\'  ^\\\-^  ^>v*M  rtV\^^  i^ooo^s  in  tho  lUh  ortntrtinin>t  tho  ?*p:nvn  i>tMVM>»  it  is  sheti  at  all,  th<*n  all  possible 
^^\Si%>\v^*M  ^i^^\>>v^nvth\^\  t\-«>m  ihrtt  sonwo  ^s  nttovh  loM. 

Mv  \.\s\^\f  \  %*l\nv1H,t^  tHrtt ;  ^\nt  l:\Ko  i\\\  \ On  pi>!*Mbh'  ortn.  tho  o?it<*h  is  si>  insi|*ni6cant  in  <|iiaii> 
1^1\  ^Hrtt  th^^^*  in  h\y\)  Wi1  o\N^rtu^  t't^  pOiN^slo  tho  <iOrt^  \>ith  tho^o  tish  in  int'^vhrtustihlo  iwpply.  X«  twct 
h^A  W1^^  ^SN-O^^W^^  ti\  lhiH  ^s>nlVrtV\  .  J^o  t':^v  :1s  rtnxthinu  is  fl<*nionMrst<s1  in  th^^  oa^>^,  it  ia  that  tJie 
v^li^h  ^i*  VNOT  *W\vi*od .  inA»  rts  \  h<l\x^  ^.-^iii.  it  i-^  tsn  to  infov  t*r«>m  thst  tbst  th<»  supply  i$  al  )< 

Mv  ^^^>  ^T^  yr    Vv.>i,rm»Mi  \n>\0  ^>otition  >umv  nvt'o  thst  tho  «iusnti!>  hs^s  1*rc<*ly  d^s'^T^aitnd : 
A*  H  ^^^^^^^*^t^r^*^    IVsf.N^vtNi    (tsu\t   ^t.-^tov   .^isljn.tlx    ho  is  n^^t    Snr^   this  rtwhiUje  dnrinp  the tipawnin^ 
^■«'«^^*^^^^  wVU  n^M  hi\v  tiio  <Huv»t  ^^ox  1  ot  d«s  iN^  >vr)v  1ho  vnpph  . 

Mv  1  .NT.f  \\'«^h.  h^^  t?»Wv\  :\s^i  Vr.ox>  \>  V.  \\  Mii\  .^  r-u  r\  1h^  j'ntnr*^  1^*:t  Th*»  psvt  jind  p7««M»t  aa^ 
^*H^  ls»«^rhoi^      I'W  vvntli^nia«  Av^m  \.  w    N.^V  ^Nh    n<'^\x.ti:  liS^  jnvi  put   in  m>  han^hs  a  fita|y«iiifaA 
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exhibiting  the  catch  of  these  Hsh  for  the  last  fifty  years;  and  it  shows  that  there  has  grown  np  quite 
a  regular  and  systematic  increase  in  quantity  of  catch. 

Mr.  HouTELLK.  I  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  now  collect  and  put  along- 
side of  that  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  beef  consumed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  yeAr  by  year,  during  the  l:ist  seventy-five  years,  it  will  be  equally  interesting  and 
equally  pertinent. 

Mr.  Rekd,  of  Maine.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  show  that  the  mackerel  catch  lias  not  dimin- 
ished, iis  alleged. 

Mr.  LOKE.  Let  me  ask  my  friend  from  Maine  what  evidence  he  has  to-day  that  the  supply  of 
mackerel  in  the  ocean  has  been  diminished  at  all  by  the  use  of  these  nets — i  mean  the  supply  for  all 
practical  purposes  f 

Mr.  RouTRLLK.  We  have  the  evidence  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  those  fish  as  to  the  rela- 
tive difhoulty  of  obtaining  a  certain  quantity.     That  is  the  only  evidence  that  can  be  had. 

Mr.  LORK.  Certainly  no  eviilence  of  that  kind  is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BouTRLLB.  If  the  fishermen  were  unable  to  catch  any  mackerel  at  all  on  the  coast,  it  would 
not  prove  there  were  not  mackerel  somewhere  in  the  sea,  but  it  would  be  pretty*  good  evidence  ta  that 
effect.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  fish  is  certainly  competent  evidence  to  show  their  increasing 
scarcity. 

Mr.  LoRK.  But,  measured  by  that  which  is  before  our  eyes,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  supply  is 
still  there,  for  ir.  not  only  meets  all  the  demand,  but  the  quantity  is  so  abundant  that  to-day  mackerel 
are  a  drng  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Reki>.  of  Maine.   How  about  the  ([uality  ? 

Mr.  Lore.  I  will  come  to  the  (piastion  of  the  quality  presently.  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
quantity;  and  on  that  point  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say.  !  think  I  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  is  not  diminished. 

Now  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food.  I  am  free  to  say — and  I  have  no  other  wish  than  that  all  the  facts 
in  this  case  should  appear — that  not  merely  from  the  1st  of  March  till  the  1st  of  June,  but  from  the 
1st  of  March  till  the  1st  of  August,  embracing  at  least  the  entire  month  of  June  and  part  of  July, 
even  while  these  fish  on  the  shores  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  are  spawning,  the  quality  is  not  so 
good  as  later  in  the  season,  after  they  become  fat;  still  they  are  wholesome  and  palatable  food. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  very  interesting  work  upon  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  published  in  1833, 
the  author  being  Dr.  Jerome  B.  C.  Smith.  In  this  work  the  habits  of  these  fish  are  largely  discussed. 
It  has  always  been  a  mysti^ry  where  they  came  from.  Indeed,  we  might  say  in  biblical  language  that 
they  are  like  the  wind  which  ''bloweth  where  it  listeth;  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth."  We  know  that  these  fish  appear  in  the  northern  waters  about  March  and  disappear 
about  November.  From  whence  they  come  to  our  shores  in  March,  and  where  they  go  when  they  leave 
the  New  England  coast  in  November  each  year,  is  a  profound  mystery  and  a  curious  study  for  our 
ecicutists.  Some  say  they  hibernate  in  the  mud  on  cold  northern  shores;  others,  that  they  spend  the 
winter  under  the  icebergs  in  Arctic  regions,  but  in  this  book  one  writer  states  that  in  the  month  of 
November  he  found  immense  schools  of  these  mackerel  taking  their  way  back  apparently  to  the 
southern  climes.  And  this  writer  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  and  others  that  these  fish  passing 
between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  coast  go  to  the  deep  water  south  to  repiirsiie  in  another  season  their 
migrations  northward. 

It  is  urged  that  the  fish  caught  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  Ist  of  August  are  inferior  in 
quality.  I  concede  that  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  caught  after  the  spawning  season  is  over;  but 
they  are  perfectly  palatable,  wholesome  food,  though  a  little  poor,  that  is  all.  The  authorities  which 
have  been  produced  do  not  show  that  fish  caught  during  the  spawning  season  are  unwholesome  food. 
The  very  authority  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr.  Collins — who,  by  the  way,  was  born  in 
Maine — was  appointed  from  Massachusetts;  was  a  mackerel  fisherman  himself  fov  twenty-five  years, 
and  who  frankly  says  he  feels  an  interest  in  the  whole  matter,  I  might  say  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of 
the  old  calling,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  scientists  who  gives  countenance  to  the  theory  of  the 
bill.  What  does  he  say  about  these  mackerel  caught  during  the  spawning  seasoaf  He  does  not  say 
that  they  are  unpalatable  or  unwholesome,  but  simply  that  they  are  of  inferior  quality.  But  the 
point  of  the  matter  appears  a  little  later,  it  conclusively  appears  that  when  these  fish  come  into  the 
New  York  market,  though  of  comparatively  poor  quality,  men  living  all  along  the  coast  buy  them 
with  avidity  and  eat  them  with  gusto.  The  catching  of  the  fish  and  the  packing  of  the  fish  then 
caught  interferes  to  a  groat  extent  with  the  sale  of  fish  caught  and  packed  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and 
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Massachnsetts.  The  reason^  thcu,  is  clear  if  you  can  prevent  the  catching  of  mackerel  while  they  are 
on  tlie  coast  of  the  Middle  States,  and  suffer  them  only  to  he  caught  while  they  can  he  found  on  the 
New  England  shores,  you  deplete  the  market  and  make  a  demand  for  the  large  stock  of  mackerel  now 
on  the  hands  of  the  eastern  fishermen  and  dealers  which  is  now  a  drug  in  the  market. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speak<;r,  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  these  fish,  that  the  fish  caught  and  placed 
in  the  New  York  market  during  this  week  have  heen  of  the  finest  quality.  I  hold  in  my  band  a 
message  from  a  man  who  is  an  expert  in  the  business,  who  t<'legrapli8  from  Fulton  Market  that  since 
last  Monday  there  came  into  that  market  4,510  barrels  of  fresh  mackerel;  that  that  quantity  of  fresh 
mackerel  was  landed  in  Fulton,  and  that  they  were  all  large,  fine  fish,  readily  sfdd  to  and  eagerly 
bought  by  the  people  seeking  fresh  fish  at  this  opportune  season  of  the  year. 

Hut,  sir,  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground  only ;  I  have  no  doubt  these  fish  are  somewhat  inferior 
in  quality  when  eaught  early  in  the  season.  I  am  o(]ually  satisfied  they  are  healthy  food;  cheap  and 
desirable. 

I  was  amazed  at  what  my  friend  from  Maine  presented  to  you.  He  stated  the  quantity  of  No.  1 
mackerel  coni)>ared  to  the  whole  eatch  years  ago  with  the  quantity  of  No.  1  mackerel  compared  to  the 
whole  catch  at  the  present  time,  and  left  us  to  infer  this  grew  out  of  this  spring  catch.  Did  he  fairly 
and  frankly  give  us  the  true  reason  for  that  difference?  Did  ho  tell  us  that  the  difierence  was  because 
these  large  No.  1  fish  were  caught  at  that  time  by  hook  and  line?  But  the  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
men  were  not  satisfied  with  the  hook  and  line;  it  was  too  slow ;  and  now  they  use  the  purse-net,  which 
has  already  boen  graphically  described  to  the  House.  With  that  net  they  surrounded  a  whole  school 
of  fish  and  seooped  them  all  in,  bi<j:  and  little.  The  difierence  in  quantity  was  very  great  because 
they  scooped  them  in  and  put  them  on  the  market  without  regard  to  size. 

Mr.  IJoUTKLLK.  We  want  to  try  and  stop  Maine  and  Massachusetts  from  doing  that  of  which  you 
complain. 

Mr.  LoRK.  You  can  do  that  in  your  own  States;  but  you  do  not  propose  to  do  so  from  June  to 
November  while  they  arc  on  your  own  shores,  but  only  from  Marcli  to  June  while  they  are  on  our  const. 

The  catch  may  be  a  little  inferior;  but  let  ni<'  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  House  that  the  man 
who  labors  six  days  in  the  wei^k,  who  has  house  rent  to  pay,  a  wife  and  five  or  six.  little  ones  to  feed, 
can  not  afford  to  buy  high-price  mackerel  at  25  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Rkki),  of  Maine.  There  is  whore  your  interesting  fishmongers'  association  comes  in,  because 
the  man  who  sells  mackerel  does  not  get  more  than  3  cents  a  pound,  and  if  the  fishmongers  put  on 
enough  to  run  it  up  to  25  coLts  a  pound  they  arc  a  nice  set  of  ))eoplc  indecHl. 

Mr.  LoRK.  Suppose  this  bill  should  be  ])asscd  and  no  mackerel  should  be  allowed  to  be  caught  in 
the  mouths  of  March  and  April  on  the  Middle  States  coast,  and  that  your  fisherman  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  should  only  be  permitted  to  catch  them  alter  June,  what  then  will  be  the  price  to  which 
they  will  run  it  up?     Will  n»y  friend  from  Maine  answer? 

Mr.  UkkI),  of  Maine.   We  are  talking  of  a  time  when  No.  1  mackerel  are  not  caught. 

Mr.  LoKK.  Take  away  the  inackenO  coming  into  New  York  and  I'hiladelidiia  from  this  summer 
catch  cut  off  by  this  bill  and  let  your  New  Kngland  fishernuin  an<l  dealers  only  supply  the  mackerel  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  what  would  be  the  price  of  No.  1  then?  That  is  a  problem  I  will 
leave  to  my  friend  from  Maine  to  solve. 

Mr.  Boi'TKi.LK.  W(^  can  not  when  the  mackerel  are  down  on  the  coast  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  I^oKK.  Trecisfly ;  that  is  what  you  should  n<»t  do.  You  take  goo<]  care  not  to  ask  to  do  so 
while  the  mackerel  are  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  When  genthnien  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prohibit  Maine  and  Mtissachu setts  lishermen  from  using  pur.se-n(>ts  to  scoop  in  whole  scho<ds  of 
mackerel,  big  an'  little,  without  regard  to  si/e,  that  will  be  a  ditferent  proposition,  and  it  is  one  for 
which  1  hope  this  House  will  vote.  Hut  there  is  no  such  proposition  as  that  before  the  House.  I  have 
considered  the  question  of  the  (|Uantity  an<l  (juality  of  mackerel  which  have  been  (taught  and  sold  for 
food.  The  alleged  diminished  sui)])ly  I  have  alniady  dealt  with.  Tin-  reason  for  it  I  have  trit"d  to 
present.  Kven  if  tlie  questions  W(Te  not  embarrassed  with  doubt  this  House,  it  .seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ought  to  act  with  great  caution  and  hesitate  to  interfere  with  an  industry  as  large  as  this  is 
and  involving  such  grave  interests.  There  may  be  other  objections  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but 
those  which  have  already  been  given,  to  my  mind,  ought  t«)  convineo  jou  it  should  not  pass.  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  unanswerable. 

What  does  the  <listinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hreckinritlge  j  himself  say  as  to 
this?  At  the  very  outstart,  at  thever\  thresliold  of  this  «|uestion  you  j«re  met  by  the  ;;raNest  questions 
as  to  the  right  to  touch  it  at  all.     In  the  report  of  the  citmniittee  they  say  they  are  not  entirely  certain 
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of  their  jari8<liction,  but  an  the  qnention  was  referred  to  them  by  the  Hoiise  and  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  seems  to  be  a  matt^^r  of  doubt,  they  aHsunied,  without  arrogating  the  functions  of  others, 
to  report  the  bill.  Why,  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  who  has  evidently  looked  into  this  with  some 
degree  of  care,  doubts,  as  it  must  be  apparent  here,  the  riglit  of  this  House,  the  right  of  this  Congress 
to  pass  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Brbi'KINKIDGR,  of  Arkansas.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  that. 

Mr.  LoiiK.  Am  I?     In  what  respect f 

Mr.  HKFX'KiNRiixiR,  of  Arkansas.  I  was  referring  to  that  ns  n  p:ir]iamentary  question,  not  as  a 
legal  question.  1  did  not  know  whether  or  not  it  should  have  been  referred  to  nomv  other  committee 
under  the  division  of  labor  required  by  the  rules  of  the  House;  and  it  was  purely  a  parliamentary 
(question.     The  gentleman  is  going  a  long  way  to  get  at  his  argument. 

Mr.  IjOHK.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon;  I  see  upon  a  c1os4t  scrutiny  of  the  language  of  the 
report  that  it  bears  that  construction. 

Mr.  Hkkckinridgr,  of  Arkansas.  That  is  exactly  the  construction  it  was  intended  to  bear. 

Mr.  LoKK.  And  you  did  not  consider  the  question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
subject  f 

Mr.  HRECKiNKiiMiK.  of  Kentucky.  We  had  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  LouK.  Then  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  how  far  will  (*ongress  go  beyond  the  line?  I  confess, 
sir,  that  1  have  some  very  grave  doubt  upon  that  point.  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  right 
of  ('Ongress  exists  to  go  beyond  three  marine  leagues,  in  additi<m  to  the  <|ue8tion8  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Heagan]  who  throws  grave  doubts  upon  some  features  of  the  bill. 

I  doubt  very  much  the  equity  and  Justness  and  fairness  of  any  bill  you  may  bring  in  here  the 
obje<'t  of  which  is  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  a  cliiss  of  our  people  occupying  thn^e  or  four  or  live  States, 
if  they  see  proper  to  embark  in  this  particular  class  of  busin  kh,  and  that  is  practically  what  this  hill 
does.  And  what  is  the  argument  of  gentlemen  f  If  it  is  so  profitable,  and  you  pass  this  bill,  then  they 
may  not  engage  in  the  industry.  Tli<^  Middle  States  are  not  now  engaged  in  mackerel  fishing  to  any 
great  extent ;  but,  iion  constat,  if  it  ))rove  protitabh^,  as  it  seems  to  be,  may  they  not  see  proper  to 
equip  themselves  and  go  out  upon  the  ocean  and  engage  in  the  business  while  the  tish  are  on  their 
coiist,  in  the  numths  from  March  to  June/ 

Pass  this  bill,  and  you  throw  the  entire  mackerel  catch  into  the  States  above  the  soath  line  of 
Massachusetts.  You  lay  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  all  the  States  south  of  the  southern  line  of 
Massachusett-s.  These  are  grave  questions  and  ought  to  be  considered  in  all  of  their  phases.  If 
the  vessels  are  now  exclusively  owned  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  if  this  business  proves  to  be  so 
proHtable,  or  even  if  it  be  a  lottery,  men  will  be  foun<l  willing  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and  lor 
tive  years  you  absolutely  prohibit  them  from  going  upon  the  coast  and  catching  the  nuickerel  and 
landing  them  upon  our  sh(»res.  It  will  prohibit  them  from  catching  the  mackerel  at  all;  because 
after  the  1st  day  of  June  there  are  no  mackerel  upon  our  eastern  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  and 
south  of  Massachusetts.  They  are  all  north  of  that  ]>oint,  and  you  give  the  whole  business  to  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  a  ])roposition  so  modest  that  it  strikes  one  with  amazcanent. 

Mr.  BoUTKLLE.  l)oes  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  think  that  .there  is  any  reason  or  expecta- 
tion that  large  interests  will  embark  in  this  business? 

Mr.  liOUK.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  or  why  any  people  should  be  excluded.  But  the 
main  objection  to  the  bill,  so  far  as  the  small  catch  is  concerned,  will  be  remedied  by  the  amendment 
which  has  been  sugg<*sted. 

Mr.  Boi'TELLK.  Can  not  the  constituents  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  if  they  choose  to  go 
into  this  avocation,  come  down  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  and  catch  them  <'is  our  people  go  from 
Maine  down  along  your  coast  to  catch  themf 

Mr.  LoKK.  But  that  does  not  answer  the  objection  I  make.  Of  course  they  can  do  so;  but  I  set^ 
no  justice  or  propriety  in  saying  to  the  New  Jersey  or  Delaware^  or  New  York  man  who  desires  to 
engage  in  this  fishery  business  that  you  shall  not  catch  the  fish  when  on  your  shores,  but  you  must 
wait  until  the  markerel  have  passed  by  you  and  gott»*n  up  to  the  coast  of  Maine  before  you  can  be 
Iiermitted  to  catch  and  land  them. 

Mr.  Keki),  of  Maine.  But  will  not  any  man  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts  be  ])rohibited  as  well  as 
yoar  const ituentsf     Is  it  not  a  prohibition  which  prohibits  everybody  alike? 

Mr.  LoRK.  Precisely;  but  you  i>rohil)it  our  people  while  the  fish  are  passing  our  shores  and 
compel  them  to  wait  until  they  get  up  in  front  of  the  door  of  your  house.     We  can  not  catch  them 
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MiuNiA4'biiik)ttM.  Thtt  rtiOHtm,  Iticti,  in  cUmT  if  you  can  prevent  the  cat<;bin^  of  iiUMskerel  while  they  are 
on  the  cofuti  of  iIid  Middle  KtuU'M,  and  Hufl'er  them  only  to  )>e  cau^^ht  whih*  they  can  1>e  found  on  the 
Now  Knfjliiud  Hhonm,  you  dopletf)  the  market  and  make  a  demapd  for  the  large  stock  of  mackerel  now 
on  the  hiindM  of  the  eiiMtern  flHheiiiien  an<l  dealem  which  Ih  now  a  drug  in  the  market. 

1  will  Huy,  Mr.  Kpi'.akcr,  in  refen^nce  to  the  quality  of  thoHe  liHh,  that  the  fiRb  caaght  and  placed 
in  the  New  Vork  nitirk<^t  during  thin  w(M)k  have  hf;en  of  the  finest  quality.  I  hold  in  my  hand  ft 
ni(*HNiige  from  a  mini  who  \h  an  ex]>ert  in  i\u'  huMinttM,  who  t<*legraphH  from  Fulton  Market  that  since 
hiHl.  Monday  Uhmo  cafne  into  that  market  4,510  ImrrelM  of  frefdi  nia<^korel;  that  that  quantity  of  fresh 
nuirkiM'<*l  wiiH  landi'd  in  Fulton,  and  that  they  were  all  largo,  fine  fish,  rea<lily  sold  to  and  eagerly 
hoiight  l>y  the  peopU^  Hooking  frcMh  finh  at  tliiM  opportune  Heiison  of  the  year. 

Hut,  Hir,  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground  only;  I  havi'  no  douht  these  fish  are  somewhat  inferior 
ill  quality  wIkmi  <'iiught  early  in  the  Heanon.  I  am  oquully  HiitiNlIrd  they  are  healthy  food;  cheap  and 
doriirahh^ 

1  wiiH  aina/od  at  what  my  friend  from  Maine  pi'emMit4)d  to  you.  lie  stated  the  quantity  of  No.  1 
miu'kertd  (;oiiipan*d  to  the  whfde  rateli  yoarn  ago  with  the  (piantity  of  No.  1  mackerel  compared  to  the 
wlude  ratrh  at  tlie  jiroHiMit  time,  and  lefX  us  to  Infer  this  grew  out  of  this  Hpring  catch.  Did  he  fairly 
and  tVanklygive  uh  the  true  nwiNoii  for  that  dllVerciicef  Did  he  tell  U8  that  the  diliercnce  was  becanae 
theHe  large  No.  1  IInIi  were  caiiglit  at  that  time  by  hook  and  linef  Hut  the  Maine  and  MassachuHette 
men  were  not  HatiHtlcd  with  the  hook  ami  linn;  It  wmn  too  mIow  ;  and  now  they  uho  the  pnrM^-net,  which 
has  already  Iimcu  graphically  described  to  the  lloUNe.  With  that  net  they  surrounded  a  whole  school 
of  lUb  and  scooped  them  all  In,  big  and  little.  The  dltVereiice  in  quantity  was  very  great  because 
th<\Y  scooped  them  in  and  put  them  on  the  market  without  regard  to  size. 

Mr.  HouTKi.i.K.  We  want  U\  try  and  Mtop  Maine  and  MaHsachuHetto  fnnn  doing  that  of  which  you 
complain. 

.Mr.  Ii(»ui<:.  Voii  can  do  thai  In  your  own  State;  but  you  do  not  pnqmse  to  do  so  from  June  to 
Noveiiilier  while  they  iil'c  on  >our  o\Mt  nbon^M.  but  (Uily  tVom  Maivh  to. I  uiie  while  they  are  on  our  coast. 

The  catch  may  be  a  Utile  Inferior;  but  let  ine  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  House  that  the  man 
who  labors  h\\  ilays  In  the  week,  who  baft  boiiMe  rent  to  pay,  a  wite  and  live  or  siy.  little  ones  to  feed, 
can  not  afford  to  buy  bigb  pilee  nntekerel  at  'J^  cents  a  potintl. 

Mr.  liii^KIt,  itf  Maine,  There  In  wliei-e  your  inteit^sting  tisbmongt^rs'  as(^>oiation  conies  in,  because 
thi«  man  who  sellH  iimekerel  does  not  get  mor«^  than  l\  cent«  a  pound.  :in«l  if  the  tishmongers  put  on 
eiiougli  to  ruti  II  up  to  VIA  eeiJK  a  pound  tbe\  art^  a  nice  set  of  p«H>ple  indtMH). 

Mr.  I.onio.  Hnppivse  \\\\n  biH  sbould  be  pasHctl  and  nomaokeivl  Nbould  Ix'  allowed  to  lie  canght  io 
the  nmiitbiot  Mateb  and  April  on  the  Middle  States  e<v%st.  .ind  tb.nt  \our  tisherman  in  Maine  and 
MasMaebuMettM  sboub)  onl>  be  pennltted  to  catch  them  ailer  June,  \vb;it  thou  will  W  the  price  to  which 
they  will  run  It  \\\\f    Will  m\  IVIewd  tV«MW  Maine  auHwcrf 

Mr.  U*'^'^^  of  Malue    We  a«t*  talking  of  a  ttn^e  when  No.  I  m;»ckerid  ,ire  not  o;*ught. 

Mr,  l.«utl<r  TrtKeawaN  the  maekeivl  coming  into  New  \orK  ,«)nd  rhiladelphia  tmm  ihi«  5nmm^ 
eateb  ent  \\\\  \\\  tbU  M\  aud  b>t  >our  New  r.nglautl  lUbennen  and  dealers  onl>  supply  the  mackerel  to 
rbiUiletpbbi  ^\\\\  New  N«\rk«  and  what  would  W  the  pvi«M(«  of  No.  1  tWnf  That  i«  «  pn»bk«i  I  will 
bmM*  U\  \\\)  \\W\\\\  \\yy\\\  Maine  to  solve. 

\\\,  \\\\V\\^\  \  ^    We  eai\  not  when  the  macKei^el  are  down  o«  the  <>oaM  of  lVlawai>e. 

Mv.  \  «^H^.  )Sevt«H^l>  X  that  i!«  wb,*^!  Non  ^^boobl  not  do.  Von  t<ake  gyn^l  care  not  to  ask  to  do  so 
whUe  Iho  mMcK^)^'\  (tt^  on  the  «>vast  of  M.-^^n^  and  M.'«Miaobn^tt».  When  jrentb^m^n  l^n^  in  a  bill  to 
ph^htbU  Mah^e  ami  Ma(iMaebo<%\^ttH  tUbennen  t^>^m  nixing  pm^w^-net^  t<%  »t»«>p  in  ^b<tle  i^hool»  of 
HIAekoV^lx  bt||  i^n  ^  lillU^  without  «V|i':^«>l  t^^  sin\  tb^^t  will  K^  :i  dit^ei>ent  pre)>o«UtH^n,  and  it  is  one  for 
w  hteb  I  hope  tUta  Uo«im»  w  \\\  \  ot^.  Unt  theiv  i-t  no  nueh  p\\"»^HVMn«\n  a^  ibat  Iv^nvtv  ibe  H<aise.  I  bare 
^^^^at^b^l^M  Ibe  \tn\«iM\w\  of  tb^  \^n^ntit\  and  'unnlity  of  w.i^  We^vl  whu^h  baw  been  ea^igbt  and  asld  for 
t\^wl  The  alb^v^l  ^Uwin<*b^d  ^niNply  \  bax-^  ab\^."\d\  doalt  wub.  Tbe  rt^a^^n  rWr  it  1  bavY  tried  Io 
l^^^^^nt^  Kwn  a  %h^  \\\\^^%\\\\\^  W\*n*  not  embarr^'^^sl  wuh  d^viHt  tV.^v  HAir«ie.  it  ^leems  te  aw,  Mr. 
^^^slKeV.  ongbt  to  *ct  w»tb  ^i^wii  v:lnt\xM^  .ind  bl'*it!^t>^  to  Tet^^vwv  x\iib  a?*  ii>dnMT\  a;^  lai^pe  a5  ibii^is 
i^nd  »HN\v\\  ^nn  »nvb  ^^"'^vo  »nt^^*'^?*t^  I'berN*  max  W  xMbo  ^^b-^^tvow*  to  ih**  YuutsacT  of  this  bill,  bat 
tb\VH^  wbieb  baw  ahv.\d>  Kvn  4\>x^n»  to  on  nxmd,  »^wibt  tN^  <m«\  tn^v  yo»»  st  ?Bbon>rt  i>oi  |%a»v.    li^ieeafet 

Wb:^t  ^w^  tbo  d^^tmJin>1^b^\  ^vwt^v»w\iw  »\>^':w    \s-V^^^^^  ,Mr    Htys-kinrmcf'  b-mnr-lf  saT  a*  lo 
tbi>*     \l  Ib^  \1^v>  owt^ts"^»r  at  fb^  wtv  ^^^v<^o■d  oi  '^  *  NM^e^ttx^^  x^h?  ^Tv  T»»et  b\  tbe  ^.TH^THfii  ^i 
a»  l%x  ibv  ^^bl  ^xs  tonvb  \%  at  aU      Iw  tbt^  ix^^^^'  tM  the  i^>i^w>tf*>^  tb^xr  i»a>  ih<^>  ar*-  i>i-4  eKfirelT 
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of  their  jurisdiction,  but  as  the  question  was  referred  to  thetu  by  the  House  and  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  they  assumed,  without  arrogating  the  functions  of  others, 
to  report  tiie  bill.  Why,  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  wlio  has  evidently  looked  into  this  with  some 
degree  of  care,  doubts,  as  it  must  be  apparent  here,  the  right  of  this  House,  the  right  of  this  Congress 
Ut  pass  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  BHErK[NKiDGR,  of  Arkansas.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  that. 

Mr.  LoRK.  Am  I?     In  what  respect f 

Mr.  BRFX'KiNRiixiR,  of  Arkansas.  I  was  referring  to  that  as  a  parliamentary  question,  not  as  a 
legal  question.  1  did  not  know  whether  or  not  it  should  have  been  referred  to  some  other  committee 
un<ler  the  division  of  labor  required  by  the  rules  of  the  House;  and  it  was  purely  a  parliamentary 
question.     The  gentleman  is  going  a  long  way  to  get  at  his  argument. 

Mr.  LoRK.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon;  1  see  upon  a  closer  scrutiuy  of  the  language  of  the 
report  that  it  bears  that  construction. 

Mr.  Hrkckinridgr,  of  Arkansas.  That  is  exactly  the  construction  it  was  intended  to  bear. 

Mr.  Lore.  And  you  did  not  consider  the  question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
subject? 

Mr.  Breckinriikjk,  of  Kentucky.  We  had  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Lore.  Then  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  how  far  will  Congress  go  beyond  the  line!  I  confess, 
sir,  that  I  have  some  v<'ry  grave  doubt  upon  that  poiut.  1  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  right 
of  Congress  exists  to  go  beyond  three  marine  leagues,  in  ad<lition  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  JMr.  Reagan]  who  throws  grave  doubts  upon  some  features  of  the  bill. 

I  doubt  very  much  the  ei^uity  and  Justness  and  fairness  of  any  bill  yon  may  biing  in  here  the 
object  of  which  is  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  a  class  of  our  people  occupying  three  or  four  or  live  States, 
if  they  sec  proper  to  embark  in  this  particular  class  of  busin  ss,  and  that  is  practically  what  this  bill 
does.  And  what  is  the  argument  of  gentlemen?  If  it  is  so  proiitablo,  and  you  pass  this  bill,  then  they 
may  not  engage  in  the  industry.  The  Middle  States  are  not  now  engaged  in  mackerel  lishing  to  any 
great  extent;  but,  iion  constat,  if  it  prove  profitable,  as  it  seems  to  be,  may  they  not  see  proper  to 
equip  themselvas  and  go  out  upon  the  ocean  and  engage  in  the  business  while  the  fish  are  on  their 
co:i8t,  in  the  months  from  March  to  June? 

Pass  this  bill,  and  you  throw  the  entire  mackerel  catch  into  the  States  above  the  south  line  of 
Massachusetts.  You  lay  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  all  the  States  south  of  the  southern  line  of 
Massachusetts.  These  are  grave  questions  and  ought  to  be  considered  in  all  of  their  phases.  If 
the  vessels  are  now  exclusively  owned  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  if  this  business  proves  to  be  so 
prolitablc,  or  even  if  it  be  a  lottery,  men  will  be  found  willing  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and  tor 
iive  years  you  absolutely  prohibit  them  from  going  upon  the  coiust  and  catching  the  mackerel  and 
landing  th<m  upon  our  shores.  It  will  prohibit  them  from  catching  the  mackerel  at  all;  because 
after  the  1st  day  of  June  there  are  no  mackerel  upon  our  eastern  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  and 
south  of  Massachusetts.  They  are  all  north  of  that  point,  and  you  give  the  whole  business  to  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  a  proposition  so  modest  that  it  strikes  one  with  amazement. 

Mr.  BoUTELLE.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  think  that  .there  is  any  reason  or  expecta- 
tion that  large  interests  will  embark  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Lore.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  or  why  any  people  should  be  exclude<l.  But  the 
main  objection  to  the  bill,  so  far  as  the  small  catch  is  concerned,  will  be  remedied  by  the  amendment 
which  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  BoUTELLE.  Can  not  the  constituents  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  if  they  choose  to  go 
into  this  avocation,  come  down  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  and  catch  them  as  our  people  go  from 
Maine  down  along  your  coast  to  catch  them  f 

Mr.  Lore.  But  that  does  not  answer  the  objection  I  make.  Of  course  they  can  do  so;  but  I  see 
no  justice  or  propriety  in  saying  to  the  New  Jersey  or  Delaware  or  New  York  man  who  desires  to 
engage  in  this  fishery  business  that  you  shall  not  catch  the  fish  when  on  your  shores,  but  you  must 
wait  until  the  mackerel  have  passed  by  you  and  gotten  up  to  the  coast  of  Maine  before  yon  can  be 
permitted  to  catch  and  land  them. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine.  But  will  not  any  man  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts  bo  prohibited  as  well  as 
your  constituents?    Is  it  not  a  prohibition  which  prohibits  everybody  alike f 

Mr.  Lork.  Precisely;  but  3*ou  prohibit  our  people  while  the  fish  are  passing  our  shores  and 
compel  them  to  wait  until  they  get  up  in  front  of  the  door  of  your  house.     We  can  not  catch  them 
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^t    f.nf*t     tfiff  1    n'*^*'h^f  tt>'H«/fff,   vftj  ff..*  u;ti  4^»/ir>»/;  ,v/t  ytm^^%9^  .\  A  ^  unrvdj^  vmt  im  ay 

ft,f  ft.'t^  t'fft-l  ffh  if,ftn  tfft  ff'^f'  f^t^  f'*  ^'f  }Anf*'h  Uf  Xh*i  f«i  Hi  Jinr^  m  far  •vmnior  u»  SIm 

*fh*/  tiitHni/i  *tM  hi  fhffti  t'ii  ftt  fh*-  h^ih  hth  ihni  nt-  ^mm^nn  hf  *mt  AiMfn,  uu«\  wait  notil  Ibej  get  op 
la  MiUth  tmfl  s^'ttimiit^ni-tHM  I**  U*  fnttnUi  hui\  tnSU^A  nn^  mmi  l#««k  %4i  ns  in  a  ^alt  «tatef  It  naed  to 
^T//'  Ml/  ftt)ifn*'  ihh  nhuff^  In  hni  hhII  i)*U.  V//w^  Ui  iftt^nwuttt  w«'  want  Uf  have  A^noe  fresh  mackerel 
iithH»hnmlly  Aful  rK  tin  iml  vrntii  In  ht^  Htuf^iHH^  hf  ti  f/Mf  like  thin  Ut  HpaiiUh  nia^-kereL  Yoo  are 
itUiUlif,  hi  ftntf  tnUMtm^li,  -^h  nlmuiil  liHftt  HpniMt  uiwUftnl,  t  mttpjto^'  that  in  becaiMc  they  are  not 
I'HUifUl  hf  ifMM  Mii'liHt'fi  III  MMMh'iMfi  mtnuDUt'n  Ih  Uh  pttifSiHhU-. 

AM  */'•  "''Mil  Im  in  Imim'  Mif'  |M)r)|i-Ki4  of  Mii^hlfig  li  ff.w  nf  iUt'tt*',  UhU  uh  ihvy  pasH  un.  Serioosly 
flil"  I"  ti  ijifHMllMfi  III  i\H'H\i  lnni\ )  iimH  If  Im  fhi'itfi  l'inn\  fur  the  fMfOfiti'  wlio  livo  uloiif;  thi*.  Atlantic  coast. 
I  Ih  u*  MM*  Hi  IhiM'M  'r>,(IOH,  n\h,  KMMMN).  ImiMilNor  Iri'iili  iiiiM'kfrel  'un^lii  oil'  tho  coaMt  and  taken  into  the 
flit  "f  ^1'  t^  ^>iil%  IhIm  IIik  flly  III  l'lilliiilit||itihi,  mill  otIifM  clliPH,  \vliu;h  h<']I  all  the  way  up  from  5 
ii'iihiii  IhiiIm-I  III  Itiinlii-I  lull  'I'hM  piMii-  wiitiiiiti  ciiii  Uk»  on  hw  anii  iitid  ntrry  to  her  home  a  large 
Hit|i|ih  fill  liii  iMiiill)  itl  I  III  '^  III  M  iM'iilN  11  jMitttiil.  My  (liiN  liill  .Mill  would  take  away  that  Hupply 
III  lltl»«  HftiHiiii  ivlicii  llii*  )iiMi)tlM  iii'i'd  Jiint  ttiiti  Uliiil  of  loud;  wIhmi  thf^y  havo  come  through  the 
uhilMi  •Mill  li*Mit  iiittiKiii  lltM  Mi||Mi(ilili*ii  of  ii)irlii|tiind  Niinniior.  .Iiint  ut  that  tinui  nature  has  provided 
IIiIm  liiiMMliiniii  liilliM^  III  ntiMt  IViitti  UiM  iiiM>iiit.  And  yot  Wf^  nro  told.  *'  Ihi  not  lay  your  hand  npon  it; 
|ii>fti  lilt  unit  li«l  It  M>*t  Mp  to  MmIiii^  niti)  Mniiiiiirhtiiiid.t.N/* 

A>  ii  iinifiMnn  nl  ilti'ii|t  Hiod,  I  ho|i(«  thin  Hounc  will  not  tto  wtlliuK  to  pn*vont  the  people  of  the 
l^llitittf  Mtiiti>u  nnnt  Hi*ttlt)K  thi'WM  Itnh  nil  lilot^it  tln>  ron^t  t»y  piiMniUK  a  hill  of  thin  kind.  The  whole 
ipti*NtloH  til  I  tnndi«d  with  dtMthi.  Thi^  nr|«»iUii«tii  who  niv  onuii>(od  in  the  raroful  ntudy  of  this  question 
ti»tl  \on  \\\v\^y  tn  dooht  rthoni  It.  V\u^y  it^W  yon  ttnMi^  \n  donht  ahoni  it«  dooroa^ing  the  supply.  In 
t\<i«t  H  Im  not  ittM'tviintnM  thw  cAirh.  Thisy  tidl  yon  thon^  is  donht  ahont  i>v«^ry  ixdnt  which  has  been 
I'^lMiMt  \\\  unpjtott  of  lUtn  mi^rtMin-iv  ^h\  iho  ottnM-  tinnd,  in  opposing  tln^s^^  nn,just  restrictions  which 
\\\^\  n\\\\\\\\\  1o  1>iH  tmp«WiMl  n)>i>n  oni  pi'oplv  \\t^  p)*«^«'nt  th«'  t^otthst  hy  this  industry  we  obtain  a  cheap 
wnt^tdN  ot  !>M^d 

I  Witt  not  \\vrtv>  \\\t^  UouM^  With  s  tNnthiM  d«^trtitod  pi^osi^ntation  of  this  matter,  hut  1  desire  to 
\Yi\\y  tn»it  INm  fi  nnwn>nt.,  on  thi^  ipn^stion  of  vhi^|><^v  t«x>i1,  what  is  ^t<ate<i  by  Capt.  ,1.  W.  Collins,  who 
\^^  \nh\n\t\wi  Vt^b  ^MmndsstoniM .  Wt^  wss  i^noMionod  by  the  rommittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Soom 
i^tubt  «M  ntno  unt^MtiW^  >^tMV  uddwmmM  to  bnn.     In  ivply  to  i>n<^  of  tboso  <)noetions  be  said: 

^'t^v  vtl\vl  «*  ivUlvn  ti>  ttii^  vlw^!%pm**'«  oi  »«««  KiMN^l  «•»  mo«s«i>i»d  l»>  !!•  !V«1  qimlitW  lis*  food"  hnn  h^m  puHaOy 
rtwn^  i^»«M<  fth«\\  V     Xhh%  lt»i^  tl*^  oinK^t  n^M  A  u^w  \  \n  til  l>i'j«v  »  to»r^»«M  prlc*^  thmi  iIwjh*  tnkon  h^fur*  thai  Aafe  jsww  wiihwrt 

II  l^v»  NX  itbont  ««^\  inn  tbj^t  tt>«b  «tv  oboa^M^i  thai  hi>'  canjrht  boforr  the  IM  than  after  the  1«  day 
i\1  .tnn*»      !!«^  navn  tfVirtbo* 

\Nn*Nni^  tbi^  pUn.  Visn^*  tb«v^^  fN)»  ont  oi  \hv  n>srkot,  iin<»  this  e\p«^n  fVanklx  t-»dK»  yrni  tlwl 
di^m^nd  o«n  not  N^  Nn)«plfiNt      W'boiv  "^'onbl  tb»  pri.*^  ijo  to^    Yot  yon  talV  of  snpplying  and 
nt^nndanf  tbi\  hi^(*'Sn  ot  f«>ivl.  t>biob  for  y^^nrv  bnv  K'^m-.  n^^i  all  oa-^t  tb«*  oonntr>  . 

t  01  n\^^  ^•'^N    <v  oon»'btst«>n   tfot  o»^t\  h*>:  I  lb.»•^M^^>»^^  snnstk>d  tbnt  tbt   n*?»«»n>  addnred  for 
)^1^%^^vv  >M  ibt<  b»*;  T%<N^  n*'i  ^  nrmnt*Nl  >»>  tb»  r''iot>  ^nt  ibsi  tbr  reM»on>  against  Ji  are  i^iverw 
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And  I  do  most  lieartily  aud  earnestly  support  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Hewitt]  that  this  wliole  matter  should  go  hack  to  the  Fish  Commission.  They  tell  you  that 
they  have  a  vessel  equipped  to  go  out  upon  the  ocean  to  investigate  the  hahits  of  these  fish  and  find 
out  if  possible  whence  they  como  and  where  they  go,  and  settle  all  these  questions  of  supply  and 
modes  of  fishing.  Therefore,  I  say,  send  this  subject  back  to  the  Commission,  and  when  we  get  their 
report  we  shall  have  something  intelligent  to  act  upon,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  piuss  laws  that 
will  be  wise  in  their  inception  aud  just  and  equitable  in  their  execution. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  bill  before  the 
vote  is  taken.  As  has  been  said  by  the  geutleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,^hi8  is  a  question  of 
cheap  foo<l,  and  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  Improve  the  quality  of  this 
character  of  food  and  eventually  cause  the  people  of  the  country  at  large  to  have  a  better  supply 
than  they  have  now,  I  should  not  support  it. 

Professor  Baird  has  been  quoted  in  this  debate  as  not  being  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  a  letter  from 
him  h'AS  been  read  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  which  seemed  to  im])ly  that  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  that  he  had  serious  doubts  as  to  its  ofi'ect.  Within  a  day  or  two  I 
have  seen  Professor  Baird  and  talked  with  him  personally  upon  this  very  subject.  1  spent  consider- 
able time  with  him  discussing  the  subject,  for,  Mr.  Chairiuan,  I  represent  the  most  important  fishing 
town  in  the  United  States,  and  have  been  familiar  with  fishermen  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  have 
known,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  the  habits  of  the  mackerel  and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  caught. 
Professor  Baird  has  told  mo  within  two  days  that  wliile  he  did  not  feel  clear  in  respect  to  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  upon  the  quantity  of  fish  that  might  bo  taken  hereafter,  yet  thj«t  upon  the  whole  he 
thought  it  was  wise  to  pass  this  bill,  because  it  might  have  a  favorable  efiect  upon  the  mackerel  upon 
our  coast  in  the  future,  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  in  favor  of  trying  the  experiment. 

That  was  Professor  Baird's  statement  to  me  within  two  days.  It  has  been  said  liere,  among  other 
things,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  ((uantity  of  mackerel  has  diminished  during  the  last  few  years 
by  reason  of  purse-seine  fishing.  I  do  not  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  any  satisfactory  proof 
upon  that  point;  but  I  wish  the  members  of  this  House  to  take  notice  of  one  fact  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  question.  That  fact  is  that  the  business  of  fishing  as  now  prosecuted  is  conducted  very 
differently  from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  fishermen  now  have  the  very  best  and  most 
costly  boats;  they  are  all  supplied  with  the  best  equipments;  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  supplied  with 
these  purse  nets.  The  purse  net,  so  called,  is  1,200  feet — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile — long  and  twenty- 
odd  fathoms  deep,  and  when  it  is  cast  around  a  school  of  mackerel,  embracing  as  it  does  an  area  of 
1,200  feet  one  way  and  120  feet  the  other,  gentlemen  can  conceive  of  the  immense  qnantity  of  mackerel 
it  is  possible  to  take  at  one  haul.  Now,  observe,  the  fact  that  the  supply  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  not  decreased  does  not  go  to  prove  that  the  niackend  may  not  be  diminished  by  this  method 
of  fishing,  for  the  new  method  has  been  adopted  because  it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  one  aud 
enables  the  men  to  make  a  greater  catch. 

A  seine  is  worth  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  the  fishermcm  now  put  into  a  single  adventure  $10,000 
or  $12,000  where  they  formerly  put  only  $3,000  or  $4,000  at  the  outside.  Therefore,  the  business  is 
now  so  conducted  that  the  take  is  not  diminished,  but  it  is  because  these  new  methods  are  so  effective, 
and  therefore  so  destructive.  Not  only  are  more  mackerel,  by  a  great  many  thousand  barrels,  annually 
taken  into  the  city  of  New  York  now  than  were  taken  there  ten  years  ago,  but  thousands  of  barrels  are 
wasted  and  destroyed  because  the  men  take  so  many  fish  at  a  time  that  they  can  not  handle  them  all. 

The  quantity  that  goes  into  New  York  is  really  no  indication  of  the  total  quantity  taken,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  amount  taken  now  in  the  southern  fishing  grounds  is  very  much  greater  thac  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  The  effect  is  noticed  particularly  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  fish.  The 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Reed]  cited  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fish  in  one  case,  showing 
that  it  had  very  much  deteriorated.  However,  a  single  instance  of  that  kind  is  not  entitled  to  much 
weight  in  determining  the  general  question,  because  it  may  be  exceptional.  But  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  annual  report  of  the  Fish  Bureau  of  Boston,  giving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fish  taken  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  also  an  annual  statement  of  the  quality  of  the  fish  from  year  to  year.  The  report 
covers  the  period  from  1}S09  to  1884.  I  have  made  an  abstract  of  it.  It  appears  that  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1885  the  amount  of  No.  1  mackerel  taken,  as  compared  with  the  whole  catch,  was  225,253 
barrels  out  of  1,880,767  barrels.  For  the  ten  years  previous,  from  18()5  to  1875,  the  numlier  of  barrels 
of  No.  1  mackerel  was  103,630  out  of  317,096  barrels.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  from  1865  to  1875 
the  amount  of  No.  1  mackerel  was  little  short  of  50  per  cent,  while  from  1875  to  1885  it  was  from  14 
to  16  per  cent.    This  shows  a  very  important  change  for  the  worse  in  the  character  of  the  fish. 
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Now,  in  respect  to  this  very  experiment,  I  desire  to  say  that  Professor  Bainl — to  (piote  him 
again,  because  his  Ik  tiie  best  authority  in  this  country  upon  the  question — Professor  Hainl  h.a8  said 
that  he  believes  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  exi>erinieiit  of  this  legislation,  and  1  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  his  tentiniouy  should  receive  the  consideration  of  this  House  and  should  be  regarded  as 
almost  decisive  in  its  effect. 

It  is  said  that  this  movement  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  fishermen  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  fishermen  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  is  not  urged  here  to-day  because  it  is  in  their  interest;  it  is  urged  because  it  is  believed 
to  bo  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  almost  certain  to  result  eventually  in 
improving  the  character  and  the  amr)Uiit  of  the  supply  of  this  food,  (lentleinen  know  very  well  that 
Professor  Baird,  who  is  a  philanthropist  as  well  as  an  accomplished  man  in  his  profession,  would  not 
encourage  legislation  of  this  kind  if  he  did  not  believe  that  eventually  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  section  of  this  bill  jnovides — 

Tliat  for  the  period  of  tive  yeurs  from  and  after  the  pasnage  of  thin  act,  no  inaokcrel,  otlier  than  wliat  if*  known  aa 
Spaniflh  mackerel,  caught  between  the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  iHt  day  of  June,  inclusive,  of  each  year,  shall  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  or  landed  upon  its  shores. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  mackerel  during  the  spawning 
season  by  the  use  of  purse  nets.  That,  as  1  understand  from  the  promoters  of  the  bill,  is  its  sole  object. 
But  the  bill  as  drawn  will  go  further  tlran  that  in  its  pr.actical  operation.  We  have  all  along  our 
New  Jersey  shore  hardy  fishermen  who  in  the  morning  put  out  to  sea  in  their  open  boats,  and  anchor* 
ing  from  1  to  10  miies  from  shore,  spend  the  day  in  fishing  for  mackerel  with  hook  and  line.  They 
thus  obtain  a  livelihood  for  their  familes  and  they  supply,  among  other  places,  those  numerous  seaside 
hotels  which  are  dotting  our  shores.  I  understand  that  the  ]>romoters  of  the  bill  do  not  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  this  fishery.  The  number  of  mackerel  caught  by  the  men  I  have  indicated  constitutes  but  a 
very  small  proporticm  of  the  total  catch — is  in  fact  not  even  a  *'drop  in  the  bucket,"  but  only  one  of 
the  atoms  that  make  up  the  drop.  To  save  the  rights  of  these  men  I  proposed  an  amendment  which 
has  been  read.  Upon  conft^rring  with  the  friends  of  the  bill  I  have  consented  to  modify  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  now  read  it  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Add  to  the  end  of  the  first  section  the  following : 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  mackerel  caught  offshore  with  hook  and  line 
from  open  rowboats  of  less  than  20  feet  keel  and  landed  in  said  boats. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  will  say  that  the  terms  of  this  amendment  are  stricter  than  I  like;  but  they 
are  such  as  meet  the  approval  of  friends  of  the  bill.  I  earnestly  hope  the  amendment  will  bo  adopted. 
Those  who  favor  the  bill  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and  those  who  oppose  the  bill  will  vote 
against  it  whether  it  be  amended  or  not. 

Mr.  Brkckinridgk,  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  authorities 
who,  as  ray  distinguished  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  said,  have  expressed  themselves  upon 
the  policy  indicated  by  this  bill.  They  are  not,  however,  as  the  gentleman  believes.  Mr.  Goode,  of 
whom  the  gentleman  justly  spoke  in  very  high  terms,  made  the  following  statement  before  the  inter- 
national  fisheries  exhibition  in  London  some  years  ago: 

The  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  extermination  of  a  species,  even  in  a  restricted  locality,  and  the 
destruction  of  a  fishery,  should  be  noted.  The  former  is  somewhat  unusual  and  seemingly  impossible  in  the  case  of  oceanic 
species;  but  the  latter,  especially  for  limited  regions,  is  almost  of  yearly  occurrence. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  spoke  of  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do  as  a  new  proposition 
sprung  upon  this  House  and  not  properly  considered.  In  this  same  address,  delivered  years  ago,  the 
same  distinguished  authority  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  used  the  following  language: 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  extensive  fisheries  prosecuted  by  menhaden  steamers  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  were 
prejudicial  to  the  shore  fishermen  by  driving  the  fish  they  formerly  caught  for  bait  out  to  sea  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  nets. 

Speaking  of  the  schools  being  depredated  upon  before  they  came  in  to  our  shores,  he  said: 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  our  great  purse-seine  fisheries  for  menhaden  and  mackerel,  though  perhaps  not 
causing  a  decreaae  in  the  numbers  of  the  fish,  have  kept  them  farther  from  shore.  There  is  a  decided  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  intelligent  men  engaged  in  these  fisheries  to  press  the  passage  of  a  law  which  should  prevent  the  use  of  the 
purse  seine  before  the  1st  of  June. 

This  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Goode  himself,  used  years  ago  in  his  address  before  that  international 
assemblage  at  London. 


ii 
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Then  Professor  Huxley,  82>eakiug  in  the  highest  terras  of  commendation  of  this  address,  used 
language  which  I  will  read,  going  to  show  that  some  measures  of  this  character  are  deemed  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  advisable;  and  certainly  no  measure  could  be  more  moderate  than  the  one 
proposed,  and  even  this  is  limited  in  ita  duration  to  five  years.  This  very  conservative  measure  is  the 
response  which  the  Hoase  is  requested  to  give  at  this  time  to  the  intelligent  demands  of  the  older 
fishermen.    Mr.  Huxley  said : 

The  great  moral  of  the  United  StatcH*  contribution  to  this  exhibition,  e8i)ecially  of  the  contribution  which  Mr. 
Browne  Goode  has  just  made  to  the  conferences,  was  that  if  this  country,  or  any  society  which  could  bo  formed  of  sufficient 
extent  to  take  up  the  question,  was  going  to  deal  seriously  with  the  fisheries  and  nut  let  them  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
they  had  been  doing  for  the  last  thousand  years  or  sj,  they  had  a  very  considerable  job  before  them;  and  unless  they  put 
into  that  organization  of  fisheries  the  energy,  the  ingenuity,  the  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  practical  skill  which 
characterized  his  friend  Professor  Baird  and  his  assistants,  their  efibrts  were  not  likely  to  come  to  very  nmch  good. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  was  very  kind,  and  I  think  also  very  adroit,  in 
Intimating  the  immaturity  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  and  a  few  fishmongers  of  his  city.  I 
stated  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Lore],  when  interrogated  by  him  yesterday  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  bill  had  been  submitted  to  our  Fish  Commission,  that  I  had  not  submitted  this  specific  bill, 
but  that  I  had  submitted  the  proposition  in  the  bill;  that  I  had  held  correspondence  with  the 
distinguished  Commissioners  and  others,  and  I  had  had  also  protracted  personal  conversation  with 
them.  And  I  alluded  at  that  time  to  the  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  to  which  I  will  now 
make  more  specific  allusion. 

When  I  saw  Professor  Baird  he  told  me  the  best  authority  in  the  world  on  this  subject  was  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  me  this  letter.  Not  willing  to  trust  to  memory  as  to  the  results  of  a  verbal 
interview,  I  addressed  to  this  gentleman.  Captain  Collins,  who  is  the  selected  expert  of  Professor 
Baird  and  of  our  Government  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  our  fisheries,  a  letter  containing  inquiries 
which  I  thought  analyzed  the  subject,  and  his  letter  in  response  to  mine  was  printed  and  put  at  the 
disposition  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  of  the  House. 

I  will  go  over  some  of  these  points: 

(3)  In  reply  to  the  question  uf  "  what  is  the  eflect  of  unrestricted  fishing  upon  the  total  weight  of  catch?"  I  have  to 
say  that  this  can  oidy  be  conjectured.  With  the  catch  totally  unrestricted  the  amount  of  mackerel  taken  between  March 
and  June  may  vary  from  one-eighth  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  season's  catch. 

That  is  the  measure  of  a  prodigious  industry,  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  others 
speak  of.    The  very  men  who  prosecute  it  thought  some  sort  of  a  system  ought  to  be  established  by 
the  only  power  that  claims  or  possesses  the  power  to  establish  such  system  out  on  the  high  seas. 
Laboring  men  and  other  consumers  of  the  great  bulk  of  this  product  are  interested  in  there  being  a . 
reasonable  efi*ort  at  some  sort  of  regulation. 

Captain  Collins  proceeds: 

It  is,  however,  known  that  about  75,000  barrels  of  fresh  mackerel  were  landed,  and  it  is  claimed  that  more  than  that 
amount  were  thrown  away  for  lack  of  a  market  or  because  they  were  unfit  for  food. 

He  is  speaking  of  mackerel  which  are  caught  out  of  season — caught  during  the  season  when  we 
seek  to  impose  a  wholesome  restriction,  although  the  business  may  still  be  carried  on  from  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  1st  of  November,  at  which  period  the  fish  disappear,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  limited 
period  of  restriction,  from  March  to  June,  all  the  ships  of  the  country  may  go  out  upon  the  assembled 
schools  of  fish  when  every  fish  is  in  condition  to  be  eaten  by  man. 

Captain  Collins  proceeds. 

Probably  25,000  barrels  were  salted  in  the  same  period.  But  it  is  claimed  by  those  best  qualified  to  know,  or  at  least 
who  have  followed  the  mackerel  fishery  for  many  years,  that  if  the  spring  fishery  is  restricted  there  will  be  a  heavier  catch 
of  mackerel  later  in  the  season,  when  the  flah  are  in  much  finer  condition  for  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  this  distinguished  authority  says  as  to  the  annual  quantity  of  the 
catchy  that  if  this  restriction  be  made  there  will  be  a  heavier  catch,  and  there  will  not  be  onl}'  this 
increased  supply,  bat  the  increased  supply  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  food.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  in 
the  interest  of  cheap  and  more  abundant  food.  The  fish  will  be  permitted  to  assemble  upon  their 
feeding  ground.  They  will  be  caught  at  less  expense  per  barrel,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  eat  after  they 
are  caught.  The  selling  price  of  good  mackerel  will  be  less.  Bnt  the  catch  will  be  so  much  heavier 
and  the  expense  of  catching  so  much  less,  if  the  fish  are  permitted  to  approach  our  shores  unmolested, 
that  the  cost  of  production,  if  I  may  so  speak,  will  diminish  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  selling  price. 
Hence,  consumer  and  producer  will  both  be  benefited.    This  bill,  therefore,  is  in  the  interest  of  cheap 
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food  to  my  people  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  country  and  yet  good  for  the  fisherman,  whose  recom- 
pense is  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  each  catch.  The  advantage  is  the  difference  between  system  and 
no  system.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  oppose  the  bill.  If  it  sought  to  restrict  anybody^s  occupation 
in  order  to  enhance  anybmly's  income,  I  would  oppose  it  as  a  piece  of  class  legislation. 

It  is  aMerted,  aj>iMireDtly  with  good  reason- 
Say  S  this  same  authority,  whom  Professor  Baird  says  is  second  in  practical  knowledge  to  no  one 
in  the  world — 

that  the  expeusive  operations  carried  on  with  purse  seines  in  the  spring,  when  the  mackerel  are  migrating  north,  has  a 
tendency  to  divert  them  from  their  intended  coui 


The  same  idea  which  was  advanced  by  Professor  Goods  in  the  Loudon  address — 

they  are  driven  off  shore,  and  frequently  fail  to  reach  their  natural  feeding  and  spawning  grounds  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

They  are  dispersed  at  the  very  inception  of  their  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  They  are  not 
permitted  either  to  fatten  or  to  asseuible  upon  their  feeding  grounds.  How  can  you  net  fish  or  birds 
if  they  are  dispersed  before  they  get  to  the  trapf    Captain  CoUius  further  suys: 

This  is  believed  to  Iw  especially  the  case  with  the  larger  mackerel,  which,  an  the  wason  advances,  grow  fat  and 
become  the  best  qualities  known  to  our  market.  Where  these  fish  go  is  not  clearly  understood,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  the  Fish  Commission  hope  to  solve  in  the  schooner  now  being  built  with  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
last  winter. 

The  practical '  ffect  of  the  prenent  system  is  that  the  fish  arv  driven  away  from  our  people  and 
beyond  a  point  where  they  can  be  economically  caught  by  our  fishermen.    Then  further: 

The  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  catch,  should  a  restriction  bo  put  upon  the  npriiig  fishing— 

Says  this  same  gentleman,  who  is  the  best  authority,  according  to  Professor  Baird,  in  the  world — 

the  effect  would  be  to  improve  it  very  materially.  This  is  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  species. 
The  improvement  in  quality  would  be  due  to  two  cauHes:  First,  fish  taken  before  June  are  poor  and  thin,  but  after 
that  date  the}-  fatten  rapidly  and  soon  roach  their  maximum  of  fineness  as  an  article  of  food:  second,  if  the  fish  are  undla- 
turbed  in  the  spring  and  allowed  to  deposit  their  Hpawn  during  the  most  critital  ]><.>rio(l  of  their  existence,  it  is  believed  that 
the  size  of  the  fish  will  improve  very  materially  and  that  No.  1  mackerel  of  full  size  and  best  quality  may  again  become 
fairly  abundant  in  our  markets— 

Our  |>eople  being  deprived  of  them  now— 

Ifay^  again  become  fairly  abundant  in  our  markets  and  an  article  of  AnkI  for  any  {ternon  of  ordinary  means. 

That  is  what  they  are  not  now,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this  bill  seeks  to  make  them  to  the  public 
and  to  the  laboring  poor  of  this  country.  I  should  not  expect  that  four  or  a  half  dozen  fishmongers  in 
the  city  of  New  York  would  see  their  necessities  or  show  that  they  Hympathized  with  them  in  that 
respect;  but  it  is  my  belief,  on  the  statement  of  the  best  authority,  although  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  says  there  is  no  authority  in  favor  of  such  a  course  us  this,  that  such  would  be  the  result. 

It  will  be  accessible  for  any  person  of  ordinary'  means,  instead  of  being  so  rare  that  they  have  become  a  luxury  and 
attainable  only  by  the  wealthy,  if  attainable  at  all. 

That  is  the  present  condition,  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Now 
York: 

One  thing  is  certain,  whereas  mackerel  now  taken  before  June  1,  as  above  statiMl,  are  always  |KM>r  and  generally  small 
or  medium  size,  those  taken  after  that  date  are  mostly  fut  finh,  and  very  much  more  valuable  for  fo<Ml,  containing  a  far 
larger  amount  of  nutritive  qualities  in  proportion  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  fish  wh«'n  taken  from  the  water. 

He  goes  on  to  answer  another  of  my  (luestious : 

You  ask  [said  he]  will  this  make  mackerel  uo  higher  to  couHumers,  but  more  suitable  for  eating,  hence  insuring 
consumption  and  the  (wpularity  of  the  finh.  followed  by  the  unlimited  supply  of  gcod  fiHh .' 

That  was  one  of  the  quostious  that  I  asked  and  to  whieh  I  sought  an  answer,  because  anything 
that  tends  to  make  food  cheaper  to  our  peoi>Ie  commends  itself  to  uie,  and  that  was  the  objert  I  had 
in  view  in  framing  this  bill. 

I  have  already  said  something  of  the  price.  It  should  be  understo<Ml  that  the  ]»rice,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
trade,  will  be  governed  largely  by  the  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  claimed  by  many,  both  dealers  and  fishermen,  that  a  diret-t  result  of  putting  a  l>etter  average  quality  of  fish  on 
the  market  would  be  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  mackerel  with  our  people,  a  |>opularity  it  onct<  enjoyed  in  a  prrtemineot 
degree,  snd  as  a  oousequence  the  conaumption  of  this  species  would  be  much  larger  than  now. 
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And  I  will  state  here  that  this  country  now,  with  all  the  improved  and  unlimited  appliances  to 
catch  fish,  with  its  120,000  miles  of  railroads  for  distributing  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
with  its  60,000,000  of  fish-loving  people,  does  not  consume,  taking  the  per  cent  as  represented  by 
the  population,  30  per  cent  of  what  it  did  in  1831.  We  do  not  consume  as  many  mackerel  now  as  we 
did  in  1830.  We  consumed  then  over  400,000  barrels,  ^nd  we  ought  to  be  able  now  to  give  at  least 
1,000,000  barrels  of  good  mackerel  to  our  people. 

And  yet  this  food  is  to-day  higher  by  nearly  100  per  cent  than  it  was  in  those  days. 

A  balance  wheel  or  regulator  — 
Says  this  eminent  authority — 

A  balance  wheel  or  regnlator,  it  may  be  called,  which  would  prevent  the  price  ever  reaching  a  too  high  flgare  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  this:  As  soon  as  the  demand  improves  and  anything  like  reasonably  paying  prices  can  be 
obtained,  the  immediate  result  will  be  a  very  material  increase  in  the  number  of  men  and  vessels  emplojed; 

Implying  that  there  is  no  limitation  upon  that. 

And  considering  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States,  the  accamalating  millions  to  be  fed  and  the  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  transportation,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  improved  methods  for  the  capture 
of  mackerel,  if  its  former  xK>pularity  can  be  restored,  the  pursuit  of  this  species  may  in  future  years,  as  in  the  past,  employ 
a  fleet  of  upward  of  eight  hundred  sail  of  vessels  instead  of  less  than  four  hundred,  which  are  at  present  engaged.  This 
may  seem  strong  ground  to  take,  but  when  we  consider  that  a  catch  of  upward  of  400,000  barrels  of  mackerel  found  a 
market  in  1831,  with  the  population  of  our  country  infinitely  smaller  than  it  is  now,  the  statement  will  not,  I  trust,  appear 
to  be  an  exaggerated  one. 

And  this  gentleman  further  states : 

The  cry  of  the  age  is  "cheap  food! " 

Gentlemen  will  see  that  I,  for  my  part,  am  pushing  after  cheap  food,  and  I  was  asking  my  ques- 
tions of  this  expert  in  order  to  develop  the  fact  as  to  this  being  the  way  to  get  cheap  food.  This 
authority  says  further : 

The  average  person  who  goes  to  market  to  buy  fish  for  his  table  can  not  be  expected  to  be  conversant  with  the 
different  grades  of  mackerel ;  at  least  not  enough  so  to  make  a  good  selection.  A  mackerel  is  a  mackerel  to  him,  and  if  he 
chances  to  get  a  good  one  he  will  return  for  another;  but  if  the  first  trial  results  in  disappointment,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  experiment  will  be  repeated.  So,  although  the  fish  may  be  cheap,  it  falls  into  disuse  with  a  large  number 
of  consumers  simply  because  it  fails  to  gratify  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the  purchaser,  who  thereafter  prefers  te  put 
his  money  elsewhere. 

It  is  cheap,  because  worthless.  I  want  it  to  mature  and  abound,  and  then  to  be  cheap  because 
abundant. 

I  am  informed  that  the  dealers  and  fishermen  along  the  coast  of  Maine — 

Says  this  authority  about  men  whose  petitions  have  come  in  great  volume  to  our  committee 
room,  men  about  whom  the  gentleman  from  New  York  seems  to  know  nothing,  and  whom  he  does  not 
represent,  yet  about  whom,  in  the  face  of  their  own  protests  and  in  the  face  of  the  protests  of  those 
here  who  do  represent  them,  he  seems  to  be  so  solicitous — about  these  men,  says  this  authority  who 
for  twenty-five  years  was  one  of  them — 

I  am  informed  that  the  dealers  and  fishermen  along  the  coast  of  Maine— 

And,  mark  you,  every  vessel  in  the  Union  engaged  in  the  trade  that  is  afi'ected  by  this  bill  is  a 
vessel  of  Maine  or  of  Massachusetts — 

are  unanimously  in  favor  of  restriction. 

That  is  the  information  which  this  gentleman  supplies.  I  do  not  know  who  got  up  the  petition 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  has  had  imposed  upon  him.  It  is  got  up  in  letter-type 
style,  very  unlike  what  we  would  expect  as  coming  from  the  rugged  men  of  the  sea,  the  genuine  men 
of  the  sea  whom  we  had  before  our  committee  and  whose  petitions  we  have,  men  who  are  very  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  restriction ;  and  Capt.  Jesse  Freeman,  formerly  manager  of  the  fishing  company  at 
Wellfieet,  Mass.,  very  positively  asserts  that  all  the  people  on  Cape  Cod  are  similarly  inclined. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  perhaps  as  much  as  it  is  worth  my  while  to  say  to  the  House ;  and  I  trust 
the  House  will  give  due  weight  to  these  opinions  I  have  adduced  of  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor 
Goode  and  of  this  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  referred  by  Professor  Baird  as  the  man  from  whom  to  get 
information;  nay,  he  was  detained  in  the  city  by  Professor  Baird  to  give  me  this  information,  and  he 
was  brought  on  here  ahead  of  the  time  he  would  otherwise  have  come  because  we  expected  early 
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ncUoii,  Mii)  Prvif««»or  lUiirtl  cousitioreti  he  was  better  qualified  to  j^ive  the  iofurmation  sought  tliao  he 
waa  himseU\  1  trust  1  have  r«»a(l  enough  from  this  eminent  aathority  to  s^how  the  House  that  manjof 
the  »tat^im'ut)t  maUe  by  i^^t^utlemen  are  not  warranUnl  by  the  tacts:  that  they  are  mistakes,  and  thai 
the  biU  xvhieh  is  otVertnl  her\^  is  ni  the  interests  of  cheap  food  and  better  food  and  UM>re  of  it,  and  is  a 
^Mjtnak^rvatixe  and  r\'as<mable  bill  for  us  to  i^a^^. 

The  bill  iki^^ahI  tho  House  May  21  by  a  vote  of  119  to  8S  (119  not  voting),  with 
the  following  aineuiliueuts:  In  the  tirst  section,  the  ivords  "jwissitge  of  this  acf*  were 
strioken  out  and  ••Ist  iluy  of  Mureh,  1887 **  were  substituted:  at  the  end  of  the  first 
section  the  following  was  addetl: 

IVvcmM,  hi^mifiitr.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  l>«  held  to  apply  to  mackerel  caught  offahorB 
with  ho^^k  and  line  frvmi  open  Uvkts  v>f  lec»s  than  IX^  fet't  ke«I. 

The  fourth  sei'tion  rt^latiug  to  treaties  was  stricken  oat. 

lu  the  Senate^  the  bilU  as  |iassed  by  the  House,  was  reported  ^m  thtrCominittee 
on  Fisheries  by  Mr.  l^lmer.  on  «1aly  :^^  188&  with  an  amendment  striking  oat  the 
ref^nHa*<e  to  *'0|>eu  rowb^^is  of  less  than  ^  feet  keel"  and  inserting  simply  **bodUBb'^ 
The  eomuiittee  also  uia^le  a  report  as  l^lows: 

rtiis  biU  is  det^^ued  lo  pr^vexni  ih«  taktu^  of  viaeketvl  by  :««iAi»  jjhI  par<e  a«4s  bclPtca  tte  liast 
day:»  v»f  Mar^h  aud  Juik'^  v^X  the  tive  vvors  sttcwediu^  its  <w^'tm*iuti.  Is  b^  ^irictd  wiik  practical 
ttaaikittiily  bv  Ih^  \eac^t  v»wu4M:t»  attd  dsJEk^rm^-n  eu^a;^:l^d  tu  t;bi»  iu*i'i;»cry.  ^a«i  »  op9e»^e«I  only  by 
CVIKQJLUMJUmjI  d^Kftl^MfS  i«(  tVvdkh  fish. 

Th^  lealiuK>«<>  takt^u  by  Ih^^  comtuulleiK  which  hidu»  be«D  pruiiitfti.  jbatl  u  sabinitite«i  ;«§  a  p^rt  of 
lh.b»  w^KH:t»  H.Wv^^  au  al<k(¥Aiu^  d^'vr^Niks^  iit  tI)L«>  better  ^rad^^  oi  ma^k^c^l.  •^lir^bht  nic  -kvLqu^ 
Vbv  a\y4f<i^iv  \ik*^^  vatvb  iu  au»outti  t<»r  the  Ye4U>  iVvm  l'>C'd  cu  l>ri.  int.'l-LSJvi*.  wua  IiSKvlM 
TW  axvir^i^  \v»M't^  v\*Kb  t'tvMW  l5t7t?.  the  %im«  purse  Jieos  cujwi  iaC'/  i^jnenil  thw.  rut  Li^.  m/zhmt^^^ 
^^I.AM  b^v^.     Il  ^tU  U'  seeu  tbat  the  ;A>erti^e  Mixmul  Jbiuouuii  cauichc  tor  Xthn  lanz  diirte«L 
Mkty  aW^it  .iV  pvMi'  vv^il  ^cv^wc  lbL;M»  tv>r  lb#  sixny-ioax  >ieaj^  vjcom  IN^  no  L>'^  aocwtciiiitanilziifc 
im|Mf\^\  vd  ^j^^vaucoii  w  hkb  «bvuld  b;*vo  iiMiutr^  a  >  :i^  iuci^^ti.se  in  nha  ea«;h*  stjimirhiiwd.  atf  Chit 
kat^  b<w»x  b>  a  i^twatl^  ki^'rv;4s#d  d^^wuwMJt  trvm  a  rtipi<dl>i  iitecv«u»izj^  populacion  and  imppiv««I 

^>Mf  woAv  w  bo  dvpAV<.^«tt^d  tbaa  %)iv  dvoci^ttb  v:a:,vb  Ii»u^  iHiou  tiio  dttMciora^ioa  m  ^{fuijxl^. 
s^vku  b^^  ^bk<.»  dveU'iMt^  ii*.  porvvulu^^  of  No.  l>.  lit  ISti^  >v.  L  'ii.u;k.or«fi  a%:w.  rjQ  ptir  ottnc  iit'  tii» 
v<jkWlk;  lu  ^mM^  \%  >N<w  ^  por  s.vuB;  iJti^  t'S<?7  iu  >*4fc*  :»5t  ptn:  v.-oti^;  \u  Vi^  it  wu»3I  p«r  tninc;  in.  Ci6»-Lfi 
;t.l  p<'*'  voi*%;  iii  V<1\>  it  >k<*s*i^l  por  <,*o«b:  vt  l>7l  »•  >*.ic.  W  per  .Mti:  iit  l.S7::i  ic  w:u*  ;i»  pur^tinc:  m  K«I3». 
Ibv  .\4NU  iitjii^l  sciu«f«*  bO(.'iUMO  gvMO*tUJ>  u/*odj  i^  ^^iki  fcj  per  wetir ;  :u  Ir>?l  ::,  wrw.4^  pwr  •;tmc:  in.  C^'J^  iA 
ii<jMA  ^>AiU  W  ^  pei:  vHM*5:  i^  l5^7tf  iii  >»»<^x  «/al>  bk  pci  ceut:  iu  1?S7?  i:  v;i»  17  !»ur  wuc:  in  DSfTf  Lc  W3ft9 
P4M  cow^:  iM.  1^7^  il  Wifcs  ^  pel?  ^jom;  in  IcSN/  i^  wtk>i  ^  ihh  cvufc;  m  l:>^l  .;  n\  rn,.  ^  vhiv  c«ufc;  in  DW2  rn  wa» 
V>  po«  voiA^;  i»  l(5W3  U  vbitei  ti:  poi*  ^)^mk:  i^*  IJS^^  iii  vw^te^spvi-  i^vat.;  iUuU   iiiiuiv,  in  rN*5.  il:wa»7pifc«i«nt. 

'iiho  Uah,  |:4kvii^  iju  ^bo  ^iuH^  iiiohnli^Jt  iu  %h^  Vili,  Wbh  imoXo  utti  lotti.kio,  .u>t  '.tour,  unfit:  tbr  ^makin^ 
avd  1*4^^  voi\\  :v:vop^bio  (<^  tibo  h^M^*  Cho:i«;hoo»K  ^iptKuu  on  ^iir  ^otiois  'H\  Cu(fo  Huounw*  in  3bkc«fi«. 
aittU  ^hitMioo  pi:oovod  iio4<(hwiM:d»  «uid  !i|Ki>j^)t  on  tiUc  ^»»uarv  ^i  MiicMiiciiuMi(ii>  .uid  Mtuno.  Ou  dmir  tiofe 
a^p4Kumi4;o  Ibo  lu^k^o^ol  iloo^  uio^^tn  uhvui  .wiU  tJit. >  m^  ^liuriod  ju^i  ':u%in%o6vi^  ij>jiu  dial;  timo  xauil 

.VhihoiiK^  i^  in  i.oawtHjivd  b>  aioiito  xcmiat<M«i  :uK«£<  .iii  ;«[]%«(•  :ittui  oitu  J*!  v%i][  ]mvu  :iu  appnraia&ftt 
^iShak  iu  «J^p)i>lii2||(  bbo  ^ViWi  \>i  titih,  iti  IN  lK:lii>^«.U  b>  }kMu\  v.b.«t-  \i\%i  ufii^iouciiig.  Tiun^^iit  intrntauninl 
aW^«>  ba^iii  tiviHivut^v  ^  Ji^iliK^  t^*iU^  troiu  Uioa-  voai«ia>  v/i  i^  Y*i^v«>iu  !it«ut:<^  iftati  T^(urttin»^  in  «iiiWK 
4U«Mt^  >e«y^     t'biii  bMitf^^  tiwii  i«i.t^>  ;4^HHM)aii  u>i    h^  vaut;iithlKU  inM<t>iiUi||«>  mi  >o.  I  :ittiukami« 

Vha  ynhi^li>  wtaokgiA^l  iluou  in  o\^uoU  i:i  VL:^<vxiK.bu{>uU<\  :kU\l  Muiim,  c\»u»afi4i>  \H  :uMir^y  4(111  «iiiB^ 
^itiph^vti  tibt/uii  \yi\h>  xmtUf  ;uul  tn  m>^  .  Hf^A^Ksi  \u  >\>iu.u^  'iia%.kt)i*.I  T«mi  Muivih  :u  >4iv«MitKir.  Dnrin^^ 
.Vpnl  iuk*i  Ms\v  \fi  hwiti  >«;;u   dbo  o«^U>li  n^*4<\  v>  «;i«My>  \h^ki-  :t  ^*iiU«Ki  'itio  :i>t.iiu«^<>t  ■ii$4r?biirzuD,  omL 

tibiH  wtkitiO)  butti^  NV4kipi^kb)>  l>i>(<vk^M>;i  iiM,iAA/  .»Jui  7;\\A\/  -kua^un. 
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The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  not  reached  in  the  Senate  until  February  8, 1887, 
when  it  led  to  a  longer  and  even  more  interesting  discussion  than  occurred  in  the 
House.  The  debate  extended  over  parts  of  two  days,  and  was  participated  in  by  a 
number  of  Senators  whose  constituencies  were  affected  by  the  bill.  The  following 
abstract  of  the  principal  remarks  is  given  to  complete  the  history  of  this  important 
legislation.  The  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  being  agreed  to,  and  another 
amendment  substituting  1888  for  1887  in  the  first  clause  of  the  bill  being  under  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fisheries,  who  had 
charge  of  the  bill,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  bopo  the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to  for  this  reason :  Tbe  committee  have 
made  tbe  concession  which  bns  been  ofTerod  and  accepted  because  tbey  thought  otherwise  a  hardship 
would  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  made  preparation  for  this  year. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  as  to  whether  I  think  it  proper  that  these  men  should 
have  notice  so  that  their  property  can  be  ])rotected,  I  will  say  that  the  bill  was  drawn  and  is  being 
urged  by  all  the  mackerel  fleet,  as  far  as  the  Committee  on  Fisheries  know,  engaged  in  the  spring 
catch  of  mackerel.  Their  vessels  and  their  equipments  have  run  down  in  valuation  from  25  to  50  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  it  is  to  save  them  from  commercial  destruction,  and  also  to  see  if  the  fisheries  can 
not  be  regulated  so  that  the  mackerel  will  not  be  driven  entirely  from  our  coast  and  our  people  deprived 
of  the  chief  food  on  which  they  rely,  and  upon  which  they  lay  very  great  stress,  that  this  bill  is  being 
pushed. 

Mr.  McPherson.  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  ([uestion.  I 
see  the  bill  proposes  that  during  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  which  I  presume  is  the  spawning  season, 
there  shall  be  no  catch  of  mackerel,  and  this  restriction  is  to  continue  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Let 
me  ask  the  Senator  if  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  of  which  I  understand  him  to  be  chairman, 
was  not  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  under  any  condition  of  circumstances  to  deplete  the  sea 
fisheriesf  Certain  years  you  have  a  run  of  fish  of  a  certain  kind  and  character.  For  instance,  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  one  year  we  have  a  great  run  of  blueiish.  Again,  for  a  year  or  two  there  will  bo 
scarcely  any  bluefish.  In  certain  years  we  have  a  great  run  of  the  menhaden ;  and  then  for  a  year  or 
two  we  shall  see  very  many  less  of  them.  In  my  opinion — and  my  opinion  is  very  largely  sustained 
by  experts  in  fishery  matters— there  is  no  amount  of  catch  of  fish  which  can  be  taken  from  the  water 
by  any  process,  whether  it  be  by  seines  or  otherwise,  that  can  in  any  sense  or  form  affect  the  supply 
of  fish.     I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  view  to  take  of  the  question. 

I  wish  to  know  why  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  there  are  in  some  years  extraordinary 
runs  of  mackerel  at  the  particular  season  to  which  the  bill  relates,  it  isnecessary  to  prevent  the  people 
of  the  country  from  having  cheap  fish  food,  as  they  now  have  in  the  absence  of  any  law  governing 
and  controlling  the  matter,  when  it  does  not  and  can  not  in  the  letist  partieular  affect  the  supply  of 
fish? 

I  suppose  it  is  very  well  est^ablished  that  not  one  in  a  hundre<l  of  the  germs  ever  becomes  a 
living  fish. 

Will  the  Senator  answer  the  question  I  have  asked  him  and  inform  me  whether  it  was  not  stated 
before  the  committee  that  it  was  Impossible  to  deplete  the  sea  fisheriesf  If  he  will  answer  that 
question,  I  think  he  will  simply  state  what  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  will  await 
the  Senator's  answer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Welcnow  that  the  first  question  scientifically,  so  far  as  the  fish  supply  is  roucemed, 
is  not  thoroughly  understood,  and  unless  scientists  are  perfectly  sure  and  can  demonstrate  a  fact  so 
that  it  can  not  be  disproved  they  are  not  going  to  assent  to  a  proposition.  The  whole  theory  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  spoliation  of  tbe  sea  has  arisen  from  Professor  Huxley's  report  on  the  herring 
fisheries  of  Great  Britain.  He  spent  five  years  in  his  investigations,  but  he  did  not  make  a  report 
that  is  applicable  here.  He  said  that  nothing  that  man  could  do  wonld  tend  to  deplete  the  sea  of 
fish ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  here. 

We  do  not  contend  that  there  will  not  be  Jnst  as  many  mackerel  without  this  proposed  legislation, 
but  we  contend  that  the  mackerel  will  be  reduced  in  quality;  that  they  will  be  driven  off  to  other 
feeding  grounds. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  th«it  the  anadromous  fishes,  those  fishes  that  go  into  the  mouths  of  rivers 
to  spawn,  are  protected  by  State  laws.    The  large  schools  of  fish  that  come  upon  our  coast  every  year 


290  irriiLrTiy  of  the  tkitei)  irrAT^  fbbh  ooMmfisioK. 

Knd  fueiil  ti^iou  tbf-  ftifiO  tbut  tbex  ^et  neur  tlif  idiiirf  un*  not  jnttUrtrtad.  TIh-  Temih  » Ifaot  lihf  fild  sod 
tlH'  vke  tiHli  tbttt  firi'  HulijecuscI  fruni  vfsin -^u  ^^eur  iii  tbH*  }»flTiiemitiini.  wliicL  rimmicunflfi  at  HsCtaEaB 
mid  wbioL  o2rtmi(if>  vAaasr  ti>  tb^-  Bur  (if  FuDd> .  benaiDf  'wkiar.  unci  tb«*T  sn*  ciflfl«ctRd  ironi  iibf-  urdinaty 
Tiiuie:  'tb<\v  pi>  out-Hidf;  aiid  tbi-  &iberiumi  are  cutubiup  ui  iiii]irniikublf  ikiL.  u  ImL  Ibut  w  iiiit 
iik<'  tbe  niucbcru]  tbot  wim*  cunifbt  iifnr  yeurh  iifrii. 

Ki|;lii  bon*  J  <iboiild  like  Xn  reier  tf>  u  tablf  irbiuL  friiP  7ix<B}iiiTBii  br  xbf  Koaton  PiaL  ItnrBm, 
'whiob  mnTf  tbiiii  uirrtbm^  viat,  it  wHnu»  tv  me,  eBtublisliflf^tbf-  tkcn  tbisi  ibf  imks  an-  beiiii:  dopaflBd  kf 
tb^-  ]H)TiiHcutii)u  lf>  -^'biob  tber  an  mb.^entod  njioii  ibf  nNum  liufim-  ifapy  TcuaL  l«nv&  Kfiiitiii.  I  4n31 
4ibo^  tbist  it  if>  i'uirlT  dHduciblf  from  "tbi-  iiuTt-f  I  uni  abmit  ii>  «taite.  ARRordiiif:  ti*  tlie  npon  of  xbe 
IkMtuiJ  FisL  liiireuu.  in  181f^  the  cutcb  witb  the  buok  and  line  'wah  U*  }ie7  luan  nf  Tiii.  1  mafskflrtil;  in 
182^  it  woe  2r>  }icr  (teirt  fiiKu.  3  niuokerBl :  in  iKiH  it  ^'Uf>  Xf»  -{nn  nein  :  in  l^<5f*  h  -wai*  fn  ]ier  aent^  la 
liiBH  h  -wttfe  ?>1  }H3T  nrnit. :  in  IKTI*  n  -wuf>  <•  jier  cimit.  1  wiU  Htute  right  lH«Te  in  pureuthfloeh  that  libr  ihb 
III' the  piiTBtw«tiiiMSf>  fMimmeiKHid  in  1K7!I.  and  from  lK7r>  divwn  %v  thf  jitbhoui  tioH-  the  dfipmdatiuii  of  i3ie 
gualitr  tvf  the  maokflrtt]  ivn  tbe  (toufit  iuu*  lieeD  «(» marked  us  ti*  call  im  i«{riabrtive  atTtiim.  From  17  }«r 
ofmt  is  1877  it  bat^  ^tme  down  tf>  S^  pea  nmit  nue  Tfuu ,  to  ft  ]hii-  cent  xiH>  iicsit  yeax.  iiben  Ia*  b  jmt  oovt, 
then  tf)^  ]ier  oent.  to  ir>  per  oeiit.  xa  34  per  cieut.  li>  f  }iei  oeDX.  and  tft  7  jier  (win  in  1§^,  nbi rwmi; « 
TBmatkalile  dttunant  in  a  verT  ipw  ymrR. 

I  "^ink  it  ih  fiairlT  dt»dooibile  innn  tbif  table  lihat  :&om  «niuf •  c.aQMe  nr  i ftiier  nhe  largsr  £A  jb«> 
dri^'flD  from  ^flie  onaat,  and  iiuleB«  «nDie  Tomndr  if;  fonnd  the  iish  f»vestual}y  -will  not  be  ^vmn^  Iftir 
csafadunir  iar  anyfhiii^  exaept  for  fertiIiB€n«:  ISteor  wiD  )ie  nothing  bm  '*«pikeh/*  ar  they  are  csaOed  in 
^hemarktiL 

!QiBre  is  ni;  ^onhl  in  mj  mind  that  tbeBt *  'hah.  In*  tlie  way  xliev  are  buTawHid  ■  and  1  -wQl  Ytrm^ 
cridfiDnelo  liuar  on'&ut  jHOiii).  aav  lieinf^  drivmi  on  from  tlit-  Moam..  Tlie  men  wbii  iuive  oomit  and 
aakad  ftrthiB  If^gJalatHm  smmanimniHi  upon  the  fiiibifuit  witL  the  extwption  ni  one  nian.  They 
protBotiffli  from  eaob  iithor.  They  aak  the  snaatrntint  of  h  law  tbui  fthul]  pre vmit  one  irnni  .pmitzug 
mkaart  of  lAie.o&fm.  If  iStpy  were  Tierfacitly  anre  of  fUMsh  othnrV  ^ond  faith  tlioy  would  all  fitay  at 
Vol  if  niufHteutht^of  lihe  -httftt  remain  at  home  nne-t»iitli  may  ^o  ^nutb  and  ftm  in  a  ^ery  large 
oakih  and  gbtt  it  into  Xfik-  Tork  and  ^t  an  sftdvanta^  over  tbeir  brethren. 

T^Hffe  hi  no  rfHaniotifm  to  "be  planed  on  the  natnhin^  nf  maokerBl  by  hnr^  and  lina.  Xa  one 
Iw  dama^d  at  aD  ecoe|vt  the  very  meii  i^-ho  a^k  for  tbi«  le^rtelation.  They  an-  'tlie  men  'vrhaaigiphr' 
nariwirith  oni  aaiUirK.  ITe  areiiow  sqcritau^  in  an  sti^enipt  to  7irotent  theni  in  their  li^htR^  and  it 
fieemf  to  mt-  that  their  voine  fibould  >«  heeded  in  lejcr»*]ation  wbiob  tends  uu  then-  pyiwiperr^  amfl  tOw 
prriBperity  of  tbt-  ibiherieft.  I'nlaRf^  eometbinfr  of  this  kind  ifi  done.  1  am  perfeat}y  nartein  -fioEt  thm 
'will  lie  no  macikereO  iifihenef*  with  7»nT8e  tieinee— pOfiRi)»ly  that  wonld  bf  u  hkisfiiiis — in  lesFlOym 
yean». 

1  abonid  like  to  read  from  mtrnf-  /if  t^e  teetiniony  preeeni^  to  the  nommiaee..    Thaw  Iffttaos 
from  mfm  "wlio  have  7«irTaned  fishing  tft  hatve  hi^en  wmneoted  with  it  in  one  way  or  another  uH 
Jiveti,    BflFeis  «  n^te  from  W.  A.  WileoK..  matia^er  of  tbe  American  Fiab  Burean.     1  read  jm -exatacA 
from  liis  letter  of  Jjme  15.1^(88: 

Trma  panumul  omrverfMifeiot)  with  m  iiiiiD>wr  of  iht  imwt  mlf»bl»  mwiterR  nf  Teminli.  HiijimirMl.  1  flnd  tiiey  ngtkuim^  TEkm 
agimfrate  amntnit  tbrowu  nwft^  by  uH  n*eKfiAh>  ^nfp^prA  Bt  fnmi  7&.fM¥[i  to  IM.CMM*  lHirr«lfi. 

Thast  IK.  froBi  75.1100  to  lOOvdM)  'harrelf«  a  year.  Tt  ehows  how  the  oar«h  hna  deteriiinctod.  Thefidh 
eonld  not  "be  mai*lcc9ted.     They  are  thrown  4i^er  ift  sea.  the  mnet  of  tbem,  and  that   if;  another  nryk^ 

Xt.  KcujRa.  Win  tibe  ^^enntor  allow  me  to  h^V  him  a  <{ti«Kt}on  ?  Bow  df%es  this  liill  jtrevma  tfbe 
cokiihing  of  maol^erel  Ijy  -pmve  seliiefi*  How  doen  it  ennitle  rhe  fh(bf>rmen  to  natoh  only  ishe  {>9afl  liah 
jDifl  to  lea^fe  4nn  tbe  poor  t$om* 

Hr.  PaUTBR.  Tf  tJhe  l^tonftor  from  Xe w  ^ork  (^an  tell  me  wbv  tbev  Hbonld  catnh  fish  wlien Iftitw 

'         •  J* 

nan  not  aell  them,  iJben  1  can  toTl  him  how  it  wonld  prevent  it.  The  l»ill  propoeee  to  enaitt  *•  Thnt  iar 
^le  period  of  ih'e  year^fVom  and  H.ft.er  rliflrt  day  of  July.  1^7.  no  mackerel  other  than  what  isknow^ 
ai«  %taniali  maok«rel,  oanglrt  l»etween  the  iBt  day  of  Mareb  and  the  let  day  of  ,lnne„  innlnsive..  of  «a(ft 

year.,  nhtSl  "be  imported  int<»  the  I'ninofl  ^at.eB  or  landed  upon  it*;  eborep *' 

Tttr.  Mn>iiT5R.  Birt  if  tlie  l»iTl  B«id  that  no  maflcer**!  <^anpbt  in  pnrw  eeines  or  in  any  rtthsr-^irair 
«roe;rt  Iry  liorik  and  line  ebonld  l»e  imTKirt^d  int^)  the  l^'nit^^  States.  1  eonld  then  nndemtand  how  li»» 
bin  would  enable  tlie  iiMhermen.  or  wonld  oom7>el  them,  to  hring  in  fnll-ei»ed  frnh:  hot  it  doBBawtt 
vudertalke  to  re^oli^  IJbe  TDe&»(fdB  of  'fishing  at  all. 
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Mr.  Palmkr.  It'  the  Senator  from  New  York  had  allowed  me  to  read  a  little  further  he  would  not 
have  made  that  remark. 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly  I  should  have  made  the  remark. 

Mr.  Palmer.  ^*  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  he  held  to  apply  to  mackerel 
caught  with  hook  and  lino^  from  hoats,  and  landed  in  said  hoats,  or  in  traps  and  weirs  connected  with 
the  shore." 

Mr.  Miller.  We  understand  what  that  means.  That  means  fishing  within  the  limit  of  3  miles 
from  the  shore. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken;  it  is  notoffshore,  it  is  oatside-of  the  3-mile  limit. 
But  it  does  not  refer  to  anything  in  particular  that  the  committee  or  the  persons  who  are  urging 
the  bill  desired  to  accomplish;  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  them  fish  offshore,  inshore,  up  the 
creeks,  anywhere  they  please,  as  long  as  they  fish  with  hook  and  line. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  long  as  they  do  not  catch  any  fish  before  the  1st  day  of  June.  After  the  1st  day 
of  June  they  can  fish  anywhere,  with  purse  nets,  and  take  any  sized  fish,  as  they  have  been  doing  for 
yeais.    Is  it  not  true  that  that  can  be  done  under  the  billf 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  why  the  limit  was  put  at  the  Ist  day 
of  June.  There  were  many  who  wished  to  have  it  put  at  the  Ist  of  July,  but  they  said  they  were 
fearful  they  could  not  get  it  through  if  that  limitation  was  made,  and  therefore  it  was  fixed  at  the 
1st  of  Jane;  but  practically  it  amounCs  to  the  same  thing,  for  when  the  mackerel  spawn,  between  the 
1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July,  they  sink  out  of  sight,  they  do  not  appear  at  all;  so  that  practically 
it  is  a  close  season  for  the  females  and  their  progeny  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  make  that  admission.  Then  this  proposition  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  fishing  for  mackerel  except  during  the  spawning  season,  and  you  may  then  catch 
all  you  like.  That  is  a  new  way  of  regulating  fishing.  In  the  internal  waters  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States,  fishing  for  the  various  kinds  of  fish  like  trout,  bass,  and  others  is 
prevented  during  the  spawning  season.  Now,  the  Senator  tells  us  the  spawning  season  for  mackend 
is  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July,  and  that  is  the  time  persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  catch 
them,  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Senator  is  a  little  too  technical.  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
mackerel  from  the  time  he  comes  on  to  our  shore  at  Cape  Hatteras,  and  follow  him  up  through  New 
Jersey,  up  by  Block  Island,  until  you  land  him  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  When  the  mackerel  comes  on  to 
our  shores  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  from  the  open  sea,  or  wherever  he  may  come  from,  which  is  not 
already  established,  he  is  poor;  both  the  male  and  female  are  poor.  The  reproductive  process  has 
commenced  and  they  are  poor  up  to  the  Ist  of  July,  when  the  spawn  has  been  distributed  and  when 
they  commence  to  feed  upon  the  red  food  along  the  coast  in  Massachusett'S  and  Maine.  Then  they 
soon  become  fat  and  a  good  marketable  article.  I  do  not  see  that  the  inference  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  draws  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  anything  in  the  )>ill. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  spawning  season  begins  on  the  1st  of  June  and  extends  until  the  1st  of  July 
or  August,  in  order  to  make  it  safe,  why  does  not  the  committee  provide  in  the^bill  that  there  shall 
be  no  fish  landed  upon  our  shores  from  the  1st  day  of  August  of  each  year  up  to  and  including  certain 
other  months,  December  or  January  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  committee  did  not  provide  for  it  because  it  was  not  asked  for. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  committee  certainly  ought  to  provide  for  what  is  just  and  right  without  any 
regard  to  what  the  salt-mackerel  men  may  ask. 

Mr.  McPnERSON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  a  moment,  he  has  described  the  habits  of  the 
mackerel  striking  the  coast  on  the  south  about  Cape  Hatteras.  The  Senator  well  knows  that  from 
Cape  Hatteras  to  the  northern  coast  of  Maine,  on  almost  every  rod  of  territory,  there  are  constructed, 
as  a  sort  of  permanent  investment  by  the  fishermen,  weirs  and  ponds  and  places  of  that  kind  for  the 
convenience  and  the  profit  of  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  that  is  provided  for  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McPhbrson.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  run  of  mackerel,  at  certain  seasons 
there  is  a  run  of  bass,  at  a  certain  other  period  there  is  a  run  of  bluefisb,  and  so  on.  The  operation 
of  the  bill  will  bo  to  destroy  absolutely  the  occupation  of  the  fishermen  daring  the  months  of  the  year 
in  which  the  bill  provides  that  no  mackerel  shall  be  caught. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  which  relates  to  traps  and  weirs  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  see  that  it  will  core  the  evil  of  which  he  speaks.    The  weirs  and  nets 
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it  seemB  to  mo  that  it  is  wrong.    As  to  whether  it  affects  the  mackerel  fishery  subseqaently,  the  fall 
fishing  for  mackerel,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

There  are  ailTerent  theories  in  reference  to  the  mackerel.  Some  fishermen  whose  testimony  was 
taken  by  the  committee  had  an  idea  tliat  these  fish  come  np  from  the  Gulf  along  the  shore,  striking 
in  about  Hatteras  and  going  all  the  way  up.  There  were  other  persons  who  had  the  idea — and  I  think 
Professor  Baird  has  that  idea — that  they  come  directly  into  the  shore  from  the  sea.  If  the  latter 
theory  is  true,  then  all  the  argument  in  reference  to  diverting  the  fish  is  erroneous.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  the  schools  of  fish  come  np  from  toward  the  Gulf  and  hug  the  shore  clear  up  our 
coaet  and  to  Canada,  then  perhaps  the  spring  fishing  does  divert  to  a  certain  extent  the  fish  from  our 
coast.  Which  of  these  theories  is  correct  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  at  any  rate,  if  the  poor  people  of 
the  cities  art;  to  bo  deprived  of  a  cheap  article  of  food  it  seems  to  me  that  this  proposed  legislation  is 
not  wise. 

As  to  its  effect  npon  the  nltimato  catch  of  the  fish  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  because  that 
depends  also  upon  the  theories  which  are  entertained  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  those  fish.  If  they 
make  into  shore  from  the  sea,  striking  at  Hatteras,  striking  along  the  Jersey  coast,  striking  along  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  from  the  sea,  then  there  is  no  diverting  the  fish,  if  that  theory  be 
true,  simply  by  fishing  down  about  Ilatteras  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

My  information  is  that  there  are  about  a  hundred  vessels  that  go  down  from.  Gloucester  and 
from  other  points  on  the  New  England  coast  and  engage  in  southern  fishing;  and  that  they  do  not  go 
because  the  owners  of  the  boats  desire  that  they  shall  go.  but  because  the  men  engaged  in  fishing, 
the  hands  who  do  the  catching,  do  not  wish  to  bo  lying  around  Gloucester  all  the  spring  waiting  for 
the  fall  catch,  but  they  desire  to  be  employed.  Tho  bill  operates  to  the  prejudice  of  that  class  of 
men  who  are  dependent  upon  their  labor  in  this  industry.  If  it  is  their  wish  to  go  down  and  fish, 
and  if  the  poor  people  of  the  cities  are  to  bo  dei)nved  of  a  cheap  food,  the  bill  is  contrary,  in  my 
judgment,  to  what  is  right.  The  poor  we  shall  always  have'  with  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  legislate 
against  their  interests. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  justice  of  this  proposed  legislation  when  on  the  committee 
last  fall,  after  hearing  tho  testimony  of  the  owners  of  tho  boats,  for  it  was  the  tastimony  of  the 
owners  of  boats  that  we  took  as  a  general  rule,  and  not  of  the  men  engaged  in  actual  catching,  except 
the  captains  of  the  boats.  I  do  not  now  remember  that  I  heard  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
captains  of  boats  on  this  subject,  but  we  did  hear  some  opinions  adverse  to  the  spring  catch  by  the 
owners  of  the  boats,  and  1  think  very  generally  the  owners  of  the  boats  were  opposed  to  that  kind  of 
fishing;  bnt  I  understood  distinctly  from  the  owners  themselves  that  they  were  compelled  to  engage 
in  spring  fishing  because  their  fishermen  were  not  willing  to  wait,  and  they  had  to  send  them  out  to 
gratify  tho  men  actually  engaged  in  the  fishing. 

If  tho  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McPhorson]  is  correct,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  diminish  by  any  catch  the  fish,  then  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  close  time  comes  to 
naught.  We  have  an  abundance  of  fish  during  certain  seasons,  it  is  true,  of  certain  kinds  of  fish,  and 
at  certain  other  seasons  there  is  not  so.  much.  I  know  that  in  Delaware  Bay,  along  which  I  live, 
in  some  seasons  of  the  year  we  have  the  sea  trout,  which  comt^s  in  there  in  great  abundance,  and 
perhaps  the  next  year  there  will  be  but  few  of  them,  so  that  it  alternates,  sometimes  a  full  season 
of  fishing  and  sometimes  a  scarcity.  It  is  so,  I  believe,  with  shad,  and  it  is  so  with  herring,  and  I 
suppose  with  every  other  class  of  fish. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  ingenious  bill.  It  could  have  had  its  birth  nowhere 
except  in  the  fertile  mind  of  a  down-east  Yankee,  and  if  it  is  passed  into  a  law  it  will  undoubtedly 
succeed  in  aceomplishing  what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish,  for  it  is  very  neatly  drawn  for  that 
purpose. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the  catch  of  mackerel  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the 
mackerel  that  shall  bo  brought  into  our  American  ports  during  each  year.  The  fishing  season  begins 
late  in  March  or  early  in  April  and  continues  uninterruptedly  ap  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  through 
Juno,  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  even  to  December,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  says;  but  during  the  month  of  June  and  a  portion  of  July  the  fish  disappear  and  the  catch 
is  small.  Heretofore  the  principal  catch  of  mackerel  has  been  made  off  our  coast  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May. 

Mackerel  fishing  has  been  a  very  important  industry.  It  has  given  employment  to  a  very  large 
number  of  hardy  seamou.    There  are  engaged  in  the  business,  I  think,  nearly  two  hundred  vessels, 
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mackerel  market  of  this  country  and  to  raise  the  price  of  mackerel  in  our  market  from  50  to  100  or 
200  per  cent,  as  this  bill  will  do  if  it  passes,  come  here  and  ask  as  to  put  a  fence  around  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  to  say  to  our  people,  '^  You  shall  not  fish  during  March,  April,  and  May." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  only  to  he  necessary  to  read  the  bill  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  it  in  order  to  have  it  unanimously  rejected,  for  I  can  not  believe  that  the  Senators  from  any 
State,  representing  their  constituents,  can  for  a  moment  consent  to  stand  here  and  indorse  and  advocate 
a  measure  which  is  to  make  not  only  mackerel  dear  in  our  markets,  but  which  is  to  make  all  salt- 
water iiHh  dear  also;  for  you  will  find,  if  you  go  to  the  great  fish  markets  in  New  York  and  other 
seaports,  that  the  price  of  bluefish,  the  price  of  sea-bass,  and  in  fact  the  prices  of  ne>u*ly  all  salt-water 
fish  are  largely  controlled  by  the  amount  of  fresh  mackerel  brought  into  our  ports.  Mackerel  is  the 
principal  fish,  and  if  it  comes  in  in  greater  abundance  the  price  goes  down,  and  that  carries  with  it, 
of  conrse,  the  price  of  all  other  salt-water  fish.  If  the  number  that  is  brought  in  is  decreased, 
necessarily  the  price  of  mackerel  advances  and  the  price  of  other  salt-water  fish  advances. 

It  so  happened  that  about  two  years  ago,  I  think,  a  great  catch  of  mackerel  was  made  off  oar 
coast.  Mr.  Blackford,  who  is  one  of  the  fish  commissioners  of  New  York,  a  man  who  knows  as  much 
about  the  commerce  in  fish  as  perhaps  any  man  in  the  United  States,  for  be  has  been  engag^  in  it  for 
many  years,  tells  us  somethin*^  about  the  results  which  happened  upon  the  price  of  fish  when  the 
great  catch  was  made  only  a  short  tisiie  ago.  Let  me  read  from  his  testimony,  which  was  taken  by 
this  committee.     Mr.  Blackford  said: 

As  I  said  when  I  was  before  your  committee  formerly,  last  year  was  an  exceptional  year  there  lieing  an  enomionn 
catch.  The  mackerel  made  their  appearance  about  the  lat  of  April,  and  in  the  sixty  days  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the 
1st  day  of  June  there  were  some  60,000  barrels  lauded  and  distributed,  not  in  New  York  City  alone,  but  all  over  the  country ; 
that  is,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  New  York  City  by  express. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  look  at  the  statisties  of  the  mackerel  catch  of  this  country  you  will 
find  that  the  60,000  barrels  were  one-(|uarter  of  all  the  mackerel  taken  in  that  entire  year.  If  this 
bill  had  been  a  law  those  60,000  barrels  of  mackerel  would  not  have  been  taken  at  all,  and  they  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  people,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  largely  increased  price  for  fish. 

Mr.  Blackford  goes  on  to  say: 

They  were  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Chicago,  to  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  as  far  south  as  into  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  a  larger  quantity  were  shipped  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  than  any  other  8tate; 
the  demand  for  fresh  mackerel  there  is  greater.  Those  60,000  barrels  do  not  represent  all  that  were  taken  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season.  The  whole  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  vessels  happened  to  strike  the  mackerel  ail  at  the  same 
time,  and  New  York  was  the  great  market.  The  whole  fleet  came  to  New  York,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  half  a 
dozen  vessels  that  went  into  Philadelphia  or  other  ports.  It  glutted  ail  the  usual  avenues  of  distribution.  They  came  in 
such  enormous  numbers  there  that  they  could  not  be  distributed  through  the  usual  channels  in  time  to  avail  ourselves  of 
them  before  they  spoiled.  The  fatrt  is  probably  familiar  to  you  that  men,  women,  and  children  flocked  to  the  docks  with 
their  baskets,  and  it  was  not  a  question  of  price.  If  they  had  5  cents  they  could  fill  a  basket.  If  a  peddler  came  here 
with  a  wagon  he  could  get  his  wagon  loaded  for  25  cents,  and  in  the  distribution  by  rail  and  express  the  deaiers  simply 
barreled  them  up  and  marked  the  names  of  reliable  dealers  in  this  city  and  that,  and  shipped  them  otf  for  the  dealer  to 
take  and  pay  whatever  he  saw  fit.  I  speak  of  this  in  order  to  show  you  that  during  these  two  months  mackerel  formed 
a  very  important  factor  as  a  cheap  food  supply  of  good  quality. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  tells  ns  that  this  is  destroying  the  catch  of  No.  1  mackerel.  Perhaps 
that  may  be  true,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  eat  No.  1  mackerel ;  they  do  not 
iisk  for  it  in  the  grocery  stores;  they  can  not  afi'ord  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  The  people  of  this  country 
want  cheap  food,  and  under  the  present  system  of  fishing  they  are  getting  it,  not  only  all  along  our 
Atlantic  coast,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  Mis4ssippi  Valley  itself. 

How  does  this  large  catch  of  fish  afi*ect  the  price  even  of  No.  1  mackerel?  I  might  go  on  and 
read  a  long  time  to  show  how  it  reduced  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  salt  mackerel  at  that  time  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  here  that  the  price  of  mackerel,  like  the  price  of  other 
commodities,  depends  upon  the  supply  and  demand.  The  bill  proposes  to  cut  off  one-half  the  supply 
and  thereby  raise  the  price  of  the  other  half  to  at  least  double  the  present  price. 

Wliile  the  catch  of  mackerel  has  decreased  since  purse-seining  has  been  introduced,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  should  be  giveu  up,  nor  does  the  bill  provide  that  it  shall  be  given  up.  If  the  bill  had 
provided  that  at  no  time  should  any  mackerel  be  landed  upon  our  shores  save  those  taken  by  hook  and 
line,  we  could  then  have  understood  that  the  committee  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  had  brought 
the  bill  here  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  species  of  mackerel  and  providing  that  only  the  large 
fish  should  be  taken  and  that  the  small  fish  should  be  leit.    But  it  does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Mr.  Pai*mkr.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  York  permit  mc  to  intermpt  himf    Is  not  that 
tially  the  effect  of  the  billf     lliv  Seuator  seems  to  be  confnsed  on  that  point.    If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  proviso  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  first  section  I  think  he  will  be  euligbten<Ml. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  read  it  two  or  three  times,  and  we  all  understand  it.  That  permits  fishing 
with  hook  and  line  during' the  threes  months  specified,  but  after  that  time  is  np,  for  the  other  nine 
months  in  the  year,  pnrse  fishing  goes  on  nninti^rrapte<lly  off  the  coast  of  Masnachnsetts  Mid  Maine; 
bnt  it  can  not  take  place  off  the  coast  of  any  other  of  tbe  Unite<l  States  becanse  the  fish  are  not  there 
except  during  those  three  months.  That  is  the  meat  in  this  little  bill.  I  say  if  the  committee  had 
come  in  here  with  a  bill  providing  that  no  mackerel  should  l»e  landed  upon  onr  coast  save  mackerel 
taken  by  hook  and  line,  it  doen  seem  to  mo  that  tbe  Senator  might  have  stood  npon  some  scientific 
ground,  n}M)n  some  just  ground,  and  said  to  the  Senate  that  he  was  afraid  tbe  entire  speciee  of  mack- 
erel would  be  blotted  out  and  withdrawn  from  the  sea,  and  he  was  doing  this  to  preserve  the  speciee. 
Bnt  that  is  not  the  ease  at  all.  Mackerel  can  be  taken  by  jMirse  seine  any  time  after  the  let  of  Jane^ 
any  time  after  the  finh  have  gone  as  high  up  as  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  but  not  before. 

The  cat<rh  of  fish  is  not  falling  off  at  all.  The  Senator  says  there  have  not  been  ae  many  No.  1 
mackerel  taken  recently  as  heretofore.  Quite  likely  that  is  true,  bnt,  as  I  have  said,  tbe  masses  of  our 
people  are  not  buying  No.  1  mackerel;  they  want  cheap  mackerel  and  cheap  food  of  all  kinds.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  entire  catch  of  mackerel  is  given  here.  I  suppose  not,  but  it  is  the  amount  inspected 
in  Massachusetts  only  that  is  stated  in  the  report.  In  1876  it  was  225,000  barrels.  The  next  year  it 
fell  to  105,000  barrels.  Evidently  that  was  a  bad  year  for  mackend.  Tbe  next  year  it  went  up  to 
144,000  barrels,  and  the  next  year  155,000  barrels.  In  1880  it  got  up  again  to  243,000  barrels.  The 
next  year  it  was  256,000  barrels,  and  in  the  next  258,000  barrels.  Tbe  next  year — auotlier  bad  year — 
in  1883,  it  was  154,000  barrels.  The  next  year  it  went  up  to  almost  its  largest  point.  In  1884  it  was 
283,000  barrels,  and  the  next  year  it  fell  to  215,000  barrels. 

There  is  not  anything  to  show  in  tbe  statistics  of  thr  countxy  (for  there  are  no  such  statistics) 
that  we  are  depleting  the  seas  or  that  we  can  in  any  way  destroy  or  perceptibly  affect  the  snpply  of 
food-fish  in  the  sea.  What  are  caught  by  all  the  human  rare  constitute  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  vast  multitudes  that  inhabit  tbe  sea. 

Here  is  a  food  suitable  to  all  our  peo}de.  It  costs  no  man  anything  to  cultivate  or  raise.  It  roams 
at  its  will  through  the  sea.  It  costs  us  nothing  and  never  has  cost  us  anything.  We  have  bc^n 
appropriating  a  few  thousand  dollars  from  year  to  year  to  enable  our  scientific  men  to  study  the 
habits  of  sea  fish  and  to  see  if  they  can  do  anything  to  bring  them  closer  to  our  shores  and  to  make 
our  fisheries  more  effective.  In  the  increase  of  our  food-fish  in  our  interior  waters  they  have  nndonbt- 
edly  been  very  successful,  and  are  doing  much  to  resiipply  the  streams  and  lakes  which  were  giving 
out.  But  thus  far  they  have  produced  no  results  whatever  upon  sea  fish.  They  have  b<»en  enabled  to 
make  some  studies  which  are  useful  and  I  hope  will  lead  to  beneficial  results,  bnt  in  regard  to  mack- 
erel  they  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  aCbout  their  habits.  They  do  not  know  where 
they  go  to  nor  where  they  come  from.  They  simply  know  that  during  certain  months  they  are  off  a 
certain  portion  of  our  coast  and  that  we  can  then  cat^h  them,  and  that  is  all  they  know  about  them. 
Let  me  read  from  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Baird  on  this  subject: 

FxrrKD  Statrs  Commission  of  Pish  and  FitsmEBias, 

Wtuhinpton,  7).  C,  FOnrttary  IS,  1886. 
DbabStb:  I  have  receivftd  yonr  letter  anking  for  an  opinion  aa  to  whether  '*tbc  preventing  of  maclcorel  fishing 
<1nring  the  spring  nHmtbs  is  necessary  for  the  maint«nanoe  of  an  ahnndant  aupiily  of  that  fifth  npon  our  alKves.**    I  have 
never  been  convinced  that  the  abnndance  of  mackerel  han  hoen  in  any  Tray  aflected  through  the  ajorency  of 


Here  comes  this  committe<\  and  it  jtroposes  to  say  that  for  three  months  in  the  year  no  mackerel 
whatever  shall  l>e  landed  npon  our  coast.  There  CAn  be  no  possible  excuse  or  demand  for  such  legis- 
lation unless  it  be  npon  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  tc  preserve  the  fish  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  obliterated. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  a  statement? 

The  Senator  seems  to  have  gotten  up  a  fog  bank,  and  thinks  it  is  a  positive  clay  bank,  and  he  is 
pelting  that.  There  is  no  charge  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  mackerel.  That 
is  not  the  charge,  although  I  believe  that  will  follow  the  pnrw^-seine  fishing  if  kept  up  for  many 
ycArs,  but  the  charge  is  in  the  degradation  of  the  quality. 

Mr.  MiLLKK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  what  is  tbe  reason  for  this  billf    Why  is  it  brought  in  here? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  answer  I  will  state  that  it  was  brought  here  at  the  instance  of  men  who  are 
engage<l  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  who  represent  400  vessels  and  5,000  seamen,  who  say  that  by  reason 
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of  parse-seine  fisbiug,  as  they  believe,  the  mackerel  fishery  hus  become  unprofitable,  and  that  they 
will  sell  out  at  from  25  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar  their  vessels  and  all  their  equipments.  They  say  it 
is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  them,  and  that  without  some  legislation  the  mackerel  fishery  of  the 
Northeast  will  be  destroyed  entirely,  and  thej'  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  book-and-liue  methods. 

The  Senator  says  that  what  he  wants  is  cheap  food  for  the  people.  He  will  have  high  food  for 
the  people  without  some  such  enactment,  because  this  matter  of  purse-seiue  fishing  will  cure  itself 
sooner  or  hiter.  The  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  accept  the  inevitable.  Let  these  poor  and  miser- 
able and  cheap,  and  I  would  say  if  I  ever  used  the  word,  nasty  fishes  of  the  spring  go,  and  rely  upon 
the  hook  and  line  to  supply  his  constituents,  and  in  the  fall  get  fish  that  are  worthy  to  eat  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  he  can  get  them  if  the  present  system  is  permitted  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Senator  has  answered  my  question  as  I  expected  he  would.  It  turns  out  that 
this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  a  few  fishing  vessels,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  seamen  who 
go  upon  them,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Saulsbury]  told  us  was  disclosed  in  the  investiga- 
tion which  was  had  before  a  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

I  undertake  to  say,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  gainsaid  or  disproved,  that  this  bill  is  desired 
simply  by  a  few  men  who  stay  upon  the  laud  in  various  towns  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  and  salt 
down  mackerel.  They  are  men  of  capital,  men  of  means.  It  is  not  asked  for  by  the  poor  fisherman 
himself.  He  does  not  desire  to  be  deprived  of  three  months  of  his  work  in  each  year.  It  is  not  asked 
for  by  the  ten  million  or  the  fifty  million  people  who  consume  this  food. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  fish,  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that,  but  I  think  when  every  Senator  here 
can  get  a  good  fresh  mackerel  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  Ist  of  June  Ik'^  does  not  hesitate  to  eat 
it.  I  know  I  do  not.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  although  I  know  ho  is 
very  particular  in  regard  to  his  food,  eats  fine  mackerel  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  Ist  of  June. 

But,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  even  if  the  object  of  this  bill  be  what  the  Senator  says  it  is,  it 
effects  that  object  only  for  three  months.  It  does  not  stoj)  purso  seining  during  nine  months  in  the  year. 
Why  notf  If  it  were  true  or  if  there  were  any  fair  probability  that  by  the  contiuuation  of  purse-seining 
all  the  mackerel  would  be  driven  off  our  coast  and  the  whole  fishery  disappear  and  our  people  leave  this 
food  fishery  entirely,  it  might  be  wise  for  us  to  pass  a  law  providing  that  no  mackerel  should  be  landed 
upon  our  coast  at  any  time  save  those  taken  by  hook  and  line;  but  this  bill  does  not  provide  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  wants  to  preserve,  to  take  care  of  the  little  fish,  the  weak 
fish,  and  the  poor  fish  during  three  months  in  the  year,  and  then  ho  turns  them  loose  to  the  mercy  of 
those  men  whom  he  is  representing  here,  the  fishermen  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  allows  them 
to  go  out  with  their  purse-seines  and  surround  the  whole  sea  and  bring  them  in,  and  they  bring  in 
large  and  small  then,  just  as  much  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  as  they  do  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  do  they  notf  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  that  is  not  true  f  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  This  bill,  then,  is  not  consistent  with  itself.  It  does  not  undertake  to  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  says  it  is  intended  for. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Senator  asked  me  a  question.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  rt. 

They  do  not  bring  the  fish  in  in  the  same  shape  in  July  and  August;  they  are  not  brought  in 
salted.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  fish  caught  .in  July  are  not  fit  for  salting. 

Mr.  Dawes.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  he  has  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  fish,  when  they  first  come  upon  our  shores  in  March,  April,  and  May,  are  poor,  small  fish ;  that 
they  become  larger  and  fatter  after  that  time  and  more  fit  for  the  market;  and  that  the  object  is  to 
preserve  the  fish  until  they  become  fit  for  the  market  and  not  bring  them  in,  as  he  has  described,  60,000 
barrels  at  one  time,  and  allow  them  to  be  dumped  into  the  docks  and  thrown  away,  more  than  half  of 
them,  because  it  was  impossible  to  consume  them  at  any  price  or  give  them  away  before  they  were 
destroyed.     Is  not  that  the  object  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  object  of  the  bill,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  fish  it  out  after 
a  while,  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  with  a  hook  and  line.  I  have  been  throwing  out  a  purse  seine  and 
got  nothing.     The  reasons  were  so  small  that  they  slipped  through  the  mesh. 

Mr.  Dawes.  I  suppose  that  a  man  who  recognized  the  fitness  of  the  game  law  in  his  own  State 
and  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union  that  prohibits  the  taking  of  game  during  certain  months  in  the 
year  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  so  that  it  may  be  fit  for  market  in  other  months  of  the  year,  would 
be  able  to  guess,  without  the  benefit  of  a  hook  and  line,  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  in  this  bill  I  might  perhaps  have  guessed  at  it; 
but  there  is  not.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  will  accomplish  anything  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  just  stated  to  be  the  object  of  the  bill.    It  will  not  accomplish  it  at  all. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  said  one-half.     I  did  not  say  the  whole. 

Mr.  Dawks.  I  say  the  Senator  was  mistaken  when  he  said  I  stated  that  one-half  had  been 
dumped  off  the  wharves.  I  said  one-halt*  of  them  were  disposed  of  in  some  way;  that  is,  dumped  off 
the  wharves,  sent  to  express  offices,  and  thence  away  off  at  a  distance  in  such  large  quantities  that 
they  became  useless  and  could  not  be  eatiMi  at  all. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Blackford  does  not  bear  out  that  statement  of  I  he  Senator. 

Mr.  Dawes.  The  whole  statement  in  the  book  the  gentlemen  has  before  him  on  that  subject 
bears  out  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Miller.  Perhaps  it  may ;  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  in  regard  to  that;  but  I  say  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Blackford,  who  has  more  information  about  it  than  any  other  man  in  this  conntry,  does 
not  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  Senator;  and  even  if  it  did  it  would  be  no  argument  at  all  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  will  prevent  the  170  or  the  400  vessels,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Maine  said,  engaged  in  this  business  from  catching,  after  the  Ist  day  of  June,  all  the 
mackerel  that  go  to  their  seines,  it  may  be  120  barrels  in  one  haul.  There  is  not  anything  in  the  bill 
to  prevent  that. 

It  so  happened  that  two  years  ago  this  fishing  fleet  went  south,  and  off  our  coast  it  struuk  the 
mackerel  as  they  were  coming  iu  to  our  shores,  and,  like  wise  fishermen,  they  filled  their  nets  and 
filled  their  ships,  and  brought  them  into  port,  and  they  brought  in  60,000  barrels  and  they  were 
distributed  over  the  country,  and  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Blackford  is  that  perhaps  6,000  barrels  out  of 
them  all  were  wasted  because  thej^  were  spoiled  before  they  could  bo  properly  distributed,  but  that 
is  a  thing  that  never  happened  before  and  may  never  happen  again,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
to  prevent  its  happening  every  year. 

I  was  attempting  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  for  man,  in  any  way,  to  control  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  and  their  supply,  or  that  we  had  any  exact  information  regarding  them,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
worse  than  folly,  that  it  was  criminal  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  curtail  the  supply  of  food  to  our 
people  by  fencing  iu  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  three  months  and  preventing  our  fishermen  from  fishing. 
I  was  reading  a  letter  from  Professor  Baird  when  I  was  interrupted.     I  will  go  back  In  the  letter. 

I  have  never  been  convinced  that  the  abundance  of  mackerel  haa  been  in  any  way  aflectcd  through  the  agency  of 
man.    The  catch  in  1884  and  1885  wa«  far  above  the  average  for  the  pa«t  fifty  years. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  told  us  that  purse-seine  fishing  began  in  1873.  Twelve  years  after  it 
the  catch  was  the  largest  that  had  been  made  within  fifty  years.  Certainly  this  purse-seine  fishing 
has  not  diminished  the  supply  of  mackerel  very  much  in  the  high  seas  during  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  it  has  been  in  operation.  But  that  does  not  prove  anything  positively.  The  Senator  may  be 
right  in  his  prophecy  that  if  purse-seine  fishing  goes  on  uninterruptedly  for  a  term  of  years  it  will 
entirely  destroy  mackerel  fishing.  My  only  answer  to  that  is  that  if  it  is  true  he  should  have  brought 
in  another  kind  of  bill,  a  bill  forbidding  purse-seine  fishing  at  all.     That  be  has  not  done. 

Professor  Baird  says  further : 

It  is  not  imiK>8sible,  however,  that  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  great  purse  seines  may  in  time  have  an  appreci- 
able effect  in  decreasing  their  numbers.  The  statistics  of  the  next  few  years  will  doubtless  enable  us  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  upon  this  question. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  postpone  the  operations  of  this  bill,  not  for  one  year,  but  for  five  or  ten 
years,  in  order  that  we  may  get  some  statistics  to  show  whether  it  is  decreasing  it  or  not?  Only  three 
years  ago,  perhaps  four  years  ago — the  Senator  from  New  .Jersey  will  know — the  persons  engaged  in 
menhaden  fishing,  a  fish  which  is  taken  only  for  oil  and  fertilizing  purposes,  came  here  and  demande<l 
an  investigation  by  this  body,  and  asked  that  we  pass  laws  curtailing  menhaden  fishing,  if  not  to 
entirely  suspend  it  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  the  ground  that  the  menhaden  were  entirely  disappearing 
from  our  coast,  and  that  a  great  industry  was  being  destroyed.  While  that  investigation  was  going 
on,  while  this  body  was  considering  the  proposition  as  to  whether  it  would  limit  menhaden  fishing  or 
not,  the  menhaden  fishing  fleet,  which  was  out  looking  after  its  freight,  was  struck  by  the  greatest 
school  of  menhaden  that  had  ever  been  known  off  our  coast,  made  the  largest  catch  it  had  ever  made, 
and  made  the  largest  profits  it  had  ever  made.  And  then  what  f  Those  wise  men,  who  had  been 
demanding  of  Congress  that  it  should  stop  that  kind  of  fishing,  came  here  and  humbly  prayed  us  that 
we  would  quit  our  investigation  and  not  pass  any  legislation.     That  is  what  resulted  that  year. 

Here  I  show  you  that  in  1885  the  largest  catch  of  mackerel  was  made  that  had  been  made  in  fifty 
years,  and  still  gentlemen  come  here  demanding  that  we  shall  yard  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  prevent 
mackerel  fishing  for  three  months  of  the  year. 
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rrHtfiftin  nt  fhf  v'ttr.  frrr  fi /<■  ^i^ntn,  fot  ffnt  f\tni  n^niu  fhiwjr  nmy  hup^ff.n.  Why.  tht;  la«t  «lay  may  come 
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Ml  Mm  .'.'nrhl  Ml' r<-  I"  nof  fi  M/lriMMiMff  ffro/if  f/f  ^liow  f  h»f- Minn,  by  all  Imh  ai»|flianceH  in  iiiod«;m  finhing, 
finM  (liMK  Miiythtn/r  '  Utift'\'ht  In  i\\iu)ti\Hh  tlM>  Nii|iply  of  fish  in  Hift  Mm.  Why,  then,  Hhut  our  people 
iiiif.  ffiifii  Mii«  'iMii' '  M^f<  In  MtiM  ffiMft,  (ti't  in  iiM  mII  ThoimMiMlH,  f'niii,  riv<>,  nix,  or  t4.*n  thonnaud  uien 
Mio  i  ti;itifn  il  In  Midi  Iri'IriMM  V.  Mfid  Mii<v  fit«  firini;in^  food  to  our  pcoplo  and  Hnp]dyiug  their  wants. 
ftiHiH'io  M  «i  Miiil  thfil  Mifi  hlf.^f^N(  |iffitl  ii|iMfi  Mii«  tiiv(*MtiiM<nt'  in  ilin  HliipH  and  the  intereHt  paid  to  the 
l|i>ti  liiHiiii  It  III  MfitKiiM  liiiifi'Mii  Mtid  i^liiltif  ill  |ill('l<ill^  rmII  iiiHrkfMcl  wiin  turgor  when  the  catch  was  only 
Mi./MMJ  till  lit  Im  Itiiiii  It  Im  wti»in  Mii*  i-iiti-ti  Im  -.'Wi.JMKi  liiirndR  |ht  your,  uro  wo  ti»  Muy  to  our  jieople,  '*  You 
Mtfill  hill  ti*iM>  "MlHUiM  tirtiit'lM  (it  iii'iflti'irl :  voii  hIimII  «iii1,\  lia\n  r»<i,<NMi  barrolN,  and  you  shall  not  eat 
iiii>  Itilitft  liiil  Nil    t  iii>ii-l:i  ti'l '"     All*  \^i«  lii'ii*  111  b'^iRliito  in  Mint  wiiyf 

Ml  I'lrMlilnnl.  Ilirii  \n  nit  MlniiliMlt)  liidui'i'ii  thi«t  pritpoHiMl  law  and  tht*  game  laws  which  we 
)MiMi  lit  iMii  Hixitiil  Ml>iti«'i  to  iMttiitol  t)n«  liikiii**  ot  tinli  ill  onr  inland  wA(«M>t.  Wc  all  know  that  in 
mil  tuliiitii  iiMiiill  litlif>«  atiil  ii\«<iM  It  W  piHMlblf  (nriinr  laru««  population,  if  not  controlled  by  law,  to 
till  !•  Mill  iill  ltii«  II  li  tliiit  nni\  tti>  roumi  In  a  I'iMtaIn  Rti-Oiuu,  or  pontl,  or  lake;  but  here  we  have  the 
ti«>tlnhtn\,  >\>t  I  iiitbt  ttrfVtir  i\t  tbi«  tuMt  m'li*ntltbMiuthiti'it\  in  tlio  xNorUl.  waying  that  up  t-o  the  presc^nt 
tlini   mm  b  I  I  diiin*  nntlilm*  to  dln^lnWb  ihi«  nnmtuM  of  tUt\  in  \\w  n%^n. 

tint  tin*  Mtuiiioi  ttoiu  Mbblr:^^^  :^»^d  \\w  Srn:»toi  lYom  Ibdawni^.  who  rtn^  doubt  lc«s  very  fond  of 
pitiiit  tl'ib  upon  Ihoh  l<ibliw  t)>\\oa  \v\\\  \\\ik\  It  wedouot  stop  tbiR  puive-iioino  liNbing  for  thretMuontha 
In  tt\i>  Mu\  '\\\  \\\\^  \\\\i\\\  tl'ib  win  dKnpperti  Without  Any  tost  iutom .  >vi  thou  t  any  pn»of  firom  any 
\iitt(i!tbli>  mMUi  r  wbui>\  i  \  tb;U  ib:\t  w  \U  bo  tbi^  «MV«M't.  wv  niv  ."iikVvi'd  to  Nbut  up  tho  Atlantic  l>cean,  to 
i»i\\  t«»  \*\\\  pi'upti*  \\\'\\  \\w\  ^\\i\\\  not  rrtti'b  t^nb  tb«^\v,  iM'  H  tbt^x  do  OAt^^b  t\sh  ihorr  that  llicy  shall  not 
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protection  of  a  home  industry  against  a  foreign  article,  if  ho  puts  it  on  that  basis,  perhaps  I  might 
support  the  bill.  I  am  trying  to  find  some  proper  ground  on  which  we  can  support  the  measure.  I 
am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  should  support  a  measure  which  will  absolutely  close 
our  ports  to  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  world  iu  the  way  of  food. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  in  favor  of  cheap  food,  whether  it  be  fish  from  the  sea  or  other  food  product, 
and  I  think  I  have  made  my  position  clear  enough,  perhaps,  if  my  position  is  of  any  importance  at  all, 
that  my  advocacy  of  this  bill  and  my  reason  for  voting  for  it  is  that  a  cheap  food  product  may  be 
conserved  for  all  the  people  of  this  country.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  mode  which  I  believe  now 
will  be  efficient  to  that  end,  and  the  committee  may  be  mistaken;  but  the  committee  has  presented  to 
the  Senate  this  House  bill  with  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  in  support  of  it,  and  asked  the 
Senate  to  read  that  evidence  and  to  take  that  bill,  and  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  make  the  experi- 
ment whether  we  can  not,  in  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  preserve  for  them 
a  food  product  which  we  have  reason  to  think  is  rapidly  diminishing  iu  quantity  and  being  degraded 
in  ([uality. 

Mr.  Geokge.  Has  there  been  any  proof  in  the  case  that  there  is  a  sensible  decline  iu  the  supply 
of  mackerel  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  tended  to  show  most 
unmistakably  that  there  was  a  very  serious  decline  iu  the  quantity  of  mackerel  taken  when  you 
consider  the  improved  appliances  now  used  for  catching  the  fish  and,  what  was  more  important,  and 
has  already  been  insisted  on  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  think  with  great  force,  that  the 
degradation  in  quality  has  been  more  serious  still,  and  though  the  number  of  fish  taken  may  not  be 
so  very  nmch  less  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  yet  if  you  take  them  pound  for  pound  instead  of 
per  capita  the  diminution  in  quantity  will  prove  very  great. 

I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate  again,  except  to  say,  what  ])erha])s  is  plain 
enough,  that,  so  far  as  the  fishmongers  of  New  York  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  country  are  concerned, 
I  think  their  employment  is  quite  as  respectable  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  or  of  myself. 
Anything  that  I  said  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  respectability  of  that  calling.  I  merely  contrasted 
the  sniallness  of  their  interest  in  this  question  with  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  of  the  great 
consuming  masses  of  the  country,  and  that  was  all  that  I  intended  to  say,  and  all  that  I  think  I  did  say. 

I  wish  to  say  one  other  thing,  because  it  interests  the  people  of  my  own  State,  and  I  think  inter- 
ests the  people  of  the  States  from  Carolina  up  to  the  southern  line  of  Massachusetts.  The  interests 
or  prejudices,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  them,  of  the  Senators  from  those  States  have  been 
appealed  to  because  the  close  season  that  is  proposed  by  this  bill  is  about  the  time  that  the  fish  are 
found  upon  the  coast  from  Carolina  up  to  the  southern  line  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  about  true, 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  boats  and  the  men  who  take  those  fish  are,  after  all,  the  same 
"  Yankee  fishermen  "  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  speaks  about.  Those  great  fieets  from  Gloucester 
and  from  Maine  sail  down  the  coast  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  to  meet  these  fish  off  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  follow  them  all  the  way  up  to  Massachusetts.  So  that  the  fishermen  who 
are  pr'ncipally  interested  are  these  same**  Yankee  fishermen,"  and  it  is  they  whom  this  bill  will 
principally  restrain,  because  there  is  an  amendment  in  this  bill,  as  brought  from  the  committee, 
which  provides  that  its  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  mackerel  taken  by  hook  and  line  in  boats  of 
any  size  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Mr.  George.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  another  question.  Is  the  Senator  to  be  understood  as 
admitting  that  this  practically  prohibits  fishing  at  any  time  in  any  waters  for  mackerel? 

Mr.  GitA. V.  I  am  not  able  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  whether 
it  entirely  prohibits  it  or  not,  or  whether  at  any  other  time  in  the  year  those  fish  are  on  that  coast. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  true,  so  far  as  mackerel  are  concerned.  But  what  I  do  mean  to  say  is 
that  the  mackerel  catch  is  made  in  those  months  when  they  are  on  these  southern  coasts  by  the  very 
same  fishermen  that  make  them  in  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  I  mean  fishermen  from  Maine  and 
Massachusetts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  people  and  the  fishermen  who  are  particularly  afi'ected  by  this  bill  are 
those  who  live  in  New  England  and  not  those  who  live  upon  what  we  may  call  our  southern  coast, 
for  they  are  fairly  protected,  as  I  said,  by  the  amendment  of  the  committee  which  allows  the  catch- 
ing of  mackerel  by  hook  and  line  in  boats  of  any  size. 

I  therefore  think  that  all  appeals  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the  interests,  the 
supposed  selfish  interests,  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey  fall  to  the  ground  as  utterly  without  foundation. 
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thft  jmoplft  of  the  ru-nt/T,  thi^  intftrior,  of  thin  country,  who  are  i^atinjij  fifth  aa  they  always  will  when 
thfty  f-aii  aH  ;i.  n-linf  to  th#^ir  int^-nial  prodiictn.  They  are  payinjj  the  prices  they  onght  to  pay  for  No. 
I  mackerel,  iifMl<-r  that  well-j^narcled  nyjitem  of  fi«h  pregers^ation,  for  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

The  fi«h  tliJit  are  hroii^ht  inUt  New  York,  that  the  Senator  Hays  fto  mnch  abont,  are  a  cheap 
prodnot ;  they  are  a  poor  fmh.  f  know  how  poor  they  are,  and  everybody  who  has  hail  any  compariHon 
knowB  how  jjoor  the  n«h  i«  that  i«  put  on  yonr  table  at  the  Brnnswick  or  the  Fifth  Avenne  Hot^d.  or 
any  other  hot^l  there  in  the  rnonthH  of  March  and  April,  not  fit  to  be  eaten  com[iared  with  the  fish 
that  Im  eaiight  at  another  time  after  the  Hpawninj(  neafion  has  pansed,  and  when  it  has  become  fat.  No 
man  who  ban  partaken  of  the  one  will  buy  the  other,  notwithstandini;  the  enormouB  rates  and 
notwithstanding  the  enornioiiB  profit  that  the  New  York  fishmonger  gets. 

I  <lid  not  mean,  for  one,  that  the  <le)iate  shonld  clone  withont  the  true  attitnde  of  this  matter 
being  preHonted  to  the  Henat^.  It  is  a  thing  in  which  everybody  is  interested,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
restriction  npon  New  Kngland  finhermen.  It  cnts  off  the  work  of  Massachnsetts  and  Maine  fishermen, 
and  Is  a  restrietion  npon  them  to  which  they  snbmit  becanse,  as  I  have  said,  great  gain  will  come  in 
the  increased  valne  of  the  finh  prodnct  lati-r  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Krwki.l.  Mr.  PreHident,  to  remove  the  impression  created  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  i4}  this  being  a  nnanimons  report  of  the  committee,  I  beg  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  dissented  from  this  report  entirely. 

Mr.  Palmkh.  I  will  say  in  explanation  that  all  the  members  who  were  present  agreed  to  it,  and 
I  snpposed  that  we  had  a  full  meeting.  The  gentleman  did  not  pnt  in  an  appearance,  I  think,  at  the 
time  of  the  invoHtigation. 

Mr.  Hkwkll.  Perhaps  not;  bnt  I  find  my  name  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
almoH  every  page  as  having  questioned  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Pai<mrh.  That  must  have  been  the  fault  of  the  stenographer,  and  not  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Skvvkij..  I  tried  for  several  years  to  st^p  what  is  occurring  to-day,  the  destruction  of  food- 
fishes  within  the  three-mile  limits  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  what  is  known  as  menhaden  fishing. 
I  was  met  in  the  eommitteo  and  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  fishing — who  have  their  capital 
invested  with  over  one  hundred  steamers  that  occupy  the  entire  coast  line  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
summer  time— with  the  statement,  backed  up  by  the  evidence  of  Professor  Haird  and  Professor  Iluxlcy, 
that  man  has  never  been  able,  up  to  this  time,  to  d<'crease  the  product  of  fish  on  the  broad  seas. 

The  menhaden  come  along  our  coast  the  same  as  the  mackerel  do,  only  closer  inshore,  and  they 
are  taken,  converted  into  oil  and  fertilizers,  and  they  damage  the  food-fishes  in  that  sense  that 
dragging  a  purtenet  so  close  in  to  shore,  almost  at  the  mouth  of  our  inlets  where  the  ordinary  blae- 
fish  go  to  spawn,  destroys  the  beds  for  the  feeding  of  the  bluefish.  But  the  majority  of  the  committee 
be<*nme  satisfied  that  nothing  man  could  do  would  decrease  the  product  of  fish,  and  no  action  was 
taken. 

The  mackerel  strike  llntteras  about  the  time  that  the  menhaden  do,  and  they  follow  the  shores 
to  the  northward,  arriving  at  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  about  the  15th  of  May  or 
the  tst  of  June. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  give  time  for  the  mackerel  to  fatten.  The  great  fishing  lleets  owne<l 
in  MnssachuRettR  and  in  Maine  have  found  it  unprofitable  to  carry  on  what  they  have  been  doing  for 
years  since  the  invention  of  the  purse-seine  and  its  substitution  for  the  hook  and  line,  going  to  the 
southward  and  meeting  the  mackerel  ofV  Hatteras;  and  the  whole  intent,  or  if  not  the  intent  the 
abstdute  result,  of  the  bill  if  passotl  will  be  to  fatten  up  all  the  mackei:el  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
following  the  line  fk^oni  Hatteriis  northward  until  it  arrives  at  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  the  Maine 
tloct  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage  and  o^itidi  them  all.  It  is  legislating  for  a  monopoly  of  the  very 
worst  kind  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  prohibiting  ns  firom  taking  advantage  of  the  passage  of  that  school  of 
fish  during  three  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hai.k.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  he  knows  of  a  single  craft  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  of 
cither  of  the  Carolinas  or  Maryland  that  is  equipped  for  oatching  this  early  catch  offish  with  modem 
appliances  f 

Mr.  Skwkm..  I  mendy  state  fh>ni  the  testimony  in  the  report  of  the  committee  that  there  wei« 
seventy -five  vi^smds  engagtnl  in  bringing  niaok«»rtd.  during  the  three  months  in  which  you  endeavor  to 
pndiibit  it,  into  the  port  of  New  York.     It  is  not  a  question  with  me  where  they  come  fn>ni. 

Mr.  Hai.k.  1>«>os  the  Senator  know  of  a  single  vessel  in  his  own  State  that  is  engage*!  in  itf 

Mr.  Skwki.i..  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Hale.  Does  he  not  know  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  co«a8t  fishermen  who  catch  tliese  fish 
in  boats  and  take  them  into  a  market  who  are  beneficially  affected  by  this  bill,  and  who  will  catch 
the  big  fish  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  market  because  they  catch  with  seines  and  get  the  big  fish. 

Mr.  Sewell.  It  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  fish  are  scarce  practically,  when  fish  command  a  good 
price.  It  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  people  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  from  their  natural  right 
simply  because  you  want  to  gobble  the  whole  catch. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  result  will  be  that  our  friends  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  with 
their  usual  foresight,  will  be  enabled  to  take  the  fish  in  the  best  condition,  I  grant,  but  will  take  all 
of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  south  of  that  line.  It  is  a  monopoly 
and  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind,  one  that  legislation  of  the  United  States  has  never  gone  into  up  to 
this  time,  to  exclude  any  part  of  its  citizens  from  the  natural  right  to  fish  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  seem  to  be  some  very  queer  and  diverse  views  entertained  in  regard  to  this 
bill.  One  gets  up  and  claims  that  it  is  a  monopoly.  The  fact  is  that  the  men  who  are  claimed  to  bo 
seeking  possassion  of  a  monopoly  have  it  now,  and  I  should  call  it  a  bill  as  much  for  the  protection 
of  the  fishermen  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  as  for  the  protection  of  the  fishermen  of  the  New 
England  coast.  This  whole  mackerel  fieet  that  uses  purse  seines  is  owned  upon  the  New  P^ngland 
coast.  The  bill  is  a  guarantee  that  each  member  of  their  fraternity  will  observe  the  obligation  that 
they  all  profess  to  be  willing  to  enter  into — to  not  destroy  the  fish  by  harassing  the  schools  as  they 
come  to  this  coast. 

We  have  not  claimed,  in  the  pushing  of  this  bill,  that  the  catch  of  mackerel  was  decreasing,  but 
taking  this  table  from  the  mackerel  chart,  showing  the  Massachusetts  catch  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  you  will  find  that  it  has  positively  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  immense  advantages  by  the 
purse  seine  and  the  immensely  increased  demand  by  the  methods  of  distribution  through  the  railroads 
and  steamboats  and  the  refrigerator  cars  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  convey  a  false  impression  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  He  is  altogether  too  fair  to  do  that.  The  table  he  is  reading  from  says  this  is  the  "total 
number  of  barrels  of  each  quality  of  pickled  mackerel  inspected  in  Massachusetts  from  1809  to  1885 
and  the  total  value  of  each  year's  inspection  from  1830  to  1885." 

Those  gentlemen  who  are  telling  the  Senate  that,  notwithstanding  the  wonderfully  improved 
methods  of  fishing,  the  catch  has  not  increased,  certainly  are  making  amislea<ling  statement,  because 
this  table  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mackerel  that  is  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York 
or  into  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports  which  are  consumed  a«  fresh  fish.  In  fact  nearly  the  entire  catch  of 
the  three  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  are  thus  consumed.  They  are  not  salted.  Some  of  the 
testimony  given  here  in  this  book  undertakes  to  show  that  the  catch  in  these  three  months  is  not 
salted  at  all;  that  it  is  all  distributed  over  the  country  as  fresh  fish.  Certainly  the  Senator  will  not 
undertake  to  base  his  statement  upon  that  table,  because  it  leaves  out  all  the  catch  of  the  three 
months  which  is  distributed  over  the  country  as  fresh  fish.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1885,  when 
(>0,0(X)  barrels  were  brought  into  New  York  in  one  day,  that  table  shows  nothing  of  it  at  all! 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  state  that  the  only  means  we  have  of  coming 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  catch  of  mackerel  is  by  this  table  prepared  by  the  Boston  Fish  Hnrean, 
and  there  it  is  shown  that  in  1831,  with  the  hook  and  line,  383,000  barrels  of  fish  were  caught;  but  at 
no  time  since  then  has  any  such  quantity  been  caught  by  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  going  to  qnalify  my  remark.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  amount  that  has  been  marketed  in  New  York  fresh,  nor  does  it  take  into  account  the 
100,000  barrels  that  are  thrown  overboard  to  infect  the  waters  and  to  fright-en  the  schools  of  mackerel 
as  they  come  along  the  shore.  And  right  here  I  should  like  to  show  what  is  said  on  that  point.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  Capt.  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  schooner  Lizzie  M.  Center.     He  says: 

For  the  first  fonr  or  five  years  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  early  was  small. 

That  is,  engaged  in  purse-seine  fishing. 

They  did  not  appear  to  make  mnch  impression  on  the  school,  as  they  wore  very  numerous  and  large  and  the  vessels  did 
not  start  before  May,  bnt  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  fleet  has  increased  so  very  mnch,  and  starting,  say,  in  March, 
meeting  the  mackerel  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  at  times  farther  south,  while  they  are  moving  north  to  their 
spawning  grounds,  harass  and  annoy  th^m  by  their  seines  and  by  sailing  through  the  schools  fright^^n  the  flsli,  breaking 
them  up  and  turning  the  fish  offshore  in  deep  water,  on  the  very  edge  of  soundings,  and  the  result,  they  Hhun  our  bays  and 
small  banks,  where  they  formerly  resorted  t4>  deposit  their  spawn,  and  pans  along  to  the  south  of  (ffH>rgcn  IlankH,  and 
striking  the  southern  o^astof  Nova  Scotia,  deposit  their  spawn  among  its  numerous  islands  and  bays,  where  they  have  not 
been  molested  to  any  extent  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 


21H  nnj.KTiN  of  the  tnitki)  statks  Kisn  commission. 

1  I'OiiUl  >«o  itii  and  roud  much  iiioro  of  that,  hut  I  will  not  take  tho  time  of  the  Senate. 
Now  iVoni  tho  Mjinio  lott«»r: 

AUi>.  to  Ki\«^  \  «Mt  i\\\  i«liM  how  ntMi^itivo  Inrco  luat'ktti^l  an*  nml  how  <MMiIy  fright«»no<l  nnii  drivrn  from  their  fp'onmlfi,  I 
httvo  orion  it«s>ii  1:11  CO  UmIioi*  of  luiirkon^l,  whoii  tirnt  oontiii);  iiimiu  tlioiii.  niiywhen^  from  one  to  lift y  mtIkhiIh  at  nno  tini«*  may 
U«  iHHMt  fioio  tho  m.iotho.ul.  tho  lh«ot  vroiihl  iii  a  fow  hours  hnvik  up  and  drive  from  Might  tho  whole  body  of  liiih.  They 
wouUI  not  U'  <*ivii  on  \\\.\t  cnunid  for  da\N  iiftor.  and  i>ri>l»alily  m>t  a^ain  duriut:  the  seartoii.  Agmiii.  vesAela  Muling  ahmi; 
livaxo  I  niti«ow  <t(ii|t  «it  ImoIiuc  :uid  f«>anuiit:  w.iter  aftor  them  for  many  minutoi*.    We  Miilora  call  it  the  wake. 

\W  oliiiin^  th,il  wiiko  in  itself.  lH«in>;  niado  thriMiu:h  tho  sohooU  of  inackerol.  frightens  them  off. 
rhm  iH  tVom  Mr   U    S.  Fishor,  of  Now  York: 

Tho  «o»cVo»vl  t'.iu:;ht  «H»iith  r;»rl\  iit  tho  m\iimmi  arv  tho  p«)i>r\>i*t  ti*h  kmtwn  to  the  trado.  as  you  and  all  other  dealera 
know  rho\  (ov  Kohl  tivi«h.  moHtl\  m  thin  uMrkot.  and  oontndletl  l>y  thrt^  or  four  fn*«h  lf!«h  dea]or«.  When  the  market  ii« 
o\vr<4t«H-k«Hl.  t|  tho  lUh  .uv  !k«Miml  thoy  :m'  »|dit  iind  judted-  The  Uri^^«t  rv^^eiptA  of  frv«b  lujioken'I  evt-r kiMtirn  here  wax  in 
tho  loomh  ot  V  iM  il  1>N».  and  a  hirp*  |Mrt  of  thorn  wer**  in  \ ory  |K»»»r  «^Mldltlon.  Th»'  pi*M  — thjit  l^.  th«>  «iMind  one* -brought 
t^»i  jMuv«.  U«'.  tl»o  |HH»r    <iofi  und  hr\»ko«     nor**  nold  lor  any  price  tho\  «*«nild  ^»l.  ev«fu  **  low  a*  25  »-eur*  a  eurt  load. 

I'hoy  j^rx*  c<illo*l  oht^p  fiH^l  for  tho  po*»plo.  I  think  all  suoh  fiHKl  *honM  W  oouil«mu«Hl.  They 
li\  thotx^  hv  milhouH  on  tho  tUn^kit  and  wonp  carrier!  away  in  that  i»i\>nii<^*uon<  manner. 

I  low  t!»  a  lot  tor  tViMn  J.  i\  Younji:.  a^t^i'nt  of  i\nninoroial  Wharf  Com'^^any.  Wolldeet,  Maa^: 

Umi  novt.  ^tiuv  tho  vx'AAi^U  jco  out  t^oedirU.  jmv  th<>  tutddW  of  Mar\*h.  tb«y  tfn*i  th^  *ujtork'*rvl  break  up  the  arhooU. 
dnw*  th«^t  f^\Mti  ihoK  old  «|^wMm{  )Ci»^in«l!k  ami  w^n  «:;*u^hc.  )mt  on  tb<^  w^Arkoc  a  ji^vr  Jku«l  fSuklj  t|aaI:tT  ivf  dah.  thai  ia 
ruiii4Ht«  Wth  lo  |>H^  oon^uwor  ami  )M\Htucvr  j«ml  i*  mittitt;:  ihv  wbi^de  YMtaiBe**.  aa  \o«i  wel*  k=ow 

Mr   Mil  \  KU.  Ttii*  wondort^il  witiuHW  *«»i'ins  to  havo  fiKind  macker\'I  o:i  the  <:v*w3:nj:  ;rr»*nn«i. 

Vhi'*  |virlt\'ular  om*  *^^m*  to  haNo  i\>uud  them  on  the  stK^wni^j:  ir\»i:v.»l  *n  the  middle  of  Maroh. 
What  tHS*\Miuvi  of  tho  th^H^rv  that  thoy  jjv*  tip  the  owt-*!  of  Ma: tie.  .kr.^l  t»*rli,fcp*  to  th»»  I^y  .^f  Fandr, 
and  do  not  a|v«\^ti  till  Jnne  or  July  •  The  wttneiss  ami  the  o\'«rm!ti«.v  ^l  sa;^rev  or*  thi'i^ite^tion.  Here 
th«*  «f*n  lindn  t*\*  ^iv*>awtn4:  jjrvvind  awA\  down  x^nuh  t*i  the  t^'ddl.  ot  MjLrvh.  aaii  <ay*  shey  arp 
IX^ht^Musl  .i>^a> 

Mt  TviM^K  I  do  not  Vmo>i%  ho^  mi;:v  v'\i»Uu;«vV'*  I  *.\**I  ':i.»'.  e  to -trA^e  to*  she  ^^oator  fr»>ra 
\^\^  \oiK  to  »;»\o  h\m  sK<\\\%r  v.!*.ijjht  ^ttto  thi'^Tw.wVcrvv  '»/;9jr%voK  I  will  >uyTt.ttr.  an*i  I  I:op«  is  will 
W  tW  the  U^t  ttMio,  th-it  th*\v  Ap|H\*r  •**  M;*'vh  o.*t"  k'^jv  II.*: ten**;  tjhoy  k^n-p  :ip  aIod^  the  shore 
h:^^4%««%Ht  .*n\l  .it»uo\ssl  Vy  th^vw^*  ji^til  \o<ics^vH  «:Zl  ^i-e  *^r>n  ot  .'u*\.  >*h^*^t  they  comrttence  to  dep-wis  their 
'^l^^^n  Vho  ^vut\^M^.%v  5*vfvj»  lo  N,*  i*  tittV  vx*jrt'a*^\l  a*K*^>ji5t>e  *piAwn:a^  -<eiftE«ori  c*.  He  thinks 
)|  t'^  tho  I  wt  olvo.4i\  o*  4h,i^,  e:^\*c;  of  «vAt»*t\'  It  **  t>.e  >K>.oie  ^xf«i:jH;^v  tvro^  tr»>m  th^  ir*c  %>€  Xarck 
to  tho  nt^\  o\  Wt  oi  .*;0\  .*ad  ^f  he  w^:;  ^jkko  ^5^^  s*\»rf'.*'o-erAt.o«  5:Mt  tlt^r  tLaie  iCLrd*^  ar>i'a«  1^>«ir 
^louihK  w  vm'*  **xv  iiik*  or  other  ^vhIiK'^ikvi  «  ^cvvat  d^vtt  ot  -.vatVttit^oit  ^♦rtorVr  i  lasweriad:  aay 
oV^'svtu^n 

V^    Mu  '  ^K    VtH'  Vi»^to<  sv.im  V*vc  s.a\vnI  >r  u.scV.*  a:»o.  'ft^-^eCf  k  jCT^^AS  i'**^  «  "r-'ii^ie  ::  ^  !i*i 

M*.  M\'  *  WK  Ni^i  >ol  Ibv  iv^i  ^'isvi-s  .s*i  I  AvXv.\i  %A.>.  ^'  ?J  *  >»^rKtoi -u'  •♦  *.^nW5»  :^m;i*i  xiiifsw  ^^*a 
v^  tSo  vMwii  'tj^  NinK  •'X  ^o  k.'n  "i*.  otiA  .ibs-  i^x^  oi'  M  *:\  >.  v»»l  *f  5^o  S*.»ii.i:<.»r  ^*^  >  i*  -ae^   hi  nuc  waw-i 

Vivt%   *V»V>'  ^*  *M  »J»V>   s\»'»x   i?le  *j^*Vk'^  -i:,^  V.\i  >a  -i"!  '>v;«'      *  '.^l.tV  >fc». 

M\     Vv  MXi     *  >^  '»\  l  **.*xO  )AK^   -1  X. ».»*..  ■»:^.*'i   /Jo  *{N»>»*J  *.^  s*.\*(fc>j,    -i  >.'<ii  tje   J.-^JC   if  3LAC^iL  %• 

V*  Vv.  •  \\.  *  ^o;.v  ''"»o  tvjKV'i*.^  >K  '  ji^  •♦  ^J..>  xoiii'.  k  *  .>*..*  >8s.o«  j.ire*"'*/;-  i»«ft,  '»«^*^i?«'  -.f-ui** 
»jt\^wv  '»^  \»sv  svi  N^'  »i.fc.Vv'£v^  A  s\  sS'sn^^  ^x*.:*»  j>o  ir-iJ  .»i  V.uvit  'a*  •  .^v'  u -iu.tf  *£'  ."*i>  :Ii»'  <Krieau:  k* 
w\vt\t  w  ■*'  S   H  :mv  M>'     kij.l    V.\  >ik    '  i>\.4.  i  .o  V.Nv 'ji  ck  1  ;*•.■. ivS^.s*     vf*      »r*i"'n.'''    **(H»»*«.v*i 

'.^o  S^u*'V'i    'o^'-  Ns>k   ■•.i>k  \     V*    \s'":'K^>«.\      x^x»\,     .    N^'^tiv    'iv.V'vNM..*    XI     V.    »v>CNi     i' 5x*ji_an»i 
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yeB(ie1f«  from  75  to  150  tonR  each,  armed  with  two  great  pnrRo  seines  that  can  gather  in  half  an  acre  of 
maokerpi  scH^n  on  the  top  of  the  water,  go  down  in  the  middle  of  March  oif  Cape  Hatteras;  they  pat  a 
man  at  the  masthead,  and  day  and  night,  withont  any  cessation,  they  pursue  these  schools  of  mackerel 
from  the  \inio  they  oome  to  the  shore  until  they  go  down  into  the  deep  water  and  drop  their  spawn. 

The  mackerel  is  the  most  timid  fish  that  swims  in  the  sea — more  timid  than  the  tront,  even,  or 
tbe  salmon — and  this  process  of  taking  these  tish  with  the  great  pnrse  seines  hy  a  hundred  or  two 
hnndred  fishermen  has  not  depleted  them.  Nolnxly  on  earth  knows  whether  they  are  depleted. 
Professor  Bainl  dt^es  not  undertake  to  say  whether  they  are  depleted  or  not ;  he  does  not  undertake 
-to  say  whether  man  can  deplete  them  or  not;  hut  they  are  driven  away  from  the  shores  and  from  the 
tishermen  acciistomeil  to  fish  in  boats  on  the  shores.  So  the  evidence  before  our  committee  was  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  msickerel  taken  were  taken  from  15  to  20  miles  from  the  shore,  where  the 
small  boats  could  not  venture  and  <lo  not  venture. 

The  men  intercste<l  in  the  mackerel  business  believe  that  if  you  will  put  a  close  time  on 
mackerel,  run  it  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  when  they  Itegin  to  spawn  and  go  to  the  bottom  and  oat 
of  the  way  of  the  purse  seines,  your  catch  of  msuikerel  will  come  back  to  its  usual  haunts  and  thai 
the  people  from  North  Carolina  up  to  the  State  of  Maine  can  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  fishing,  where 
they  can  go  out  in  their  little  boats  and  catch  from  100  to  500  mackerel  in  a  day  and  take  them  ashore 
and  get  their  pay  and  have  them  in  the  market  all  up  and  down. 

What  is  the  operation  now  ?  These  great  Heets  of  vessels  go  down  into  the  southern  waters. 
They  have  an  immense  draft  of  fish,  and  they  hie  away  as  quickly  as  they  can  to  the  port  of  New 
York  in  onler  to  land  tbeni  before  they  spoil.  Then  they  are  landed  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  by 
millions,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  said,  they  are  sold  to  the  fish  dealers  for  1  cent  apiece  or 
10  cents  for  twenty-five,  and  in  one  single  year  35,000  barrels  were  thrown  overboard  into  the  sea  as 
spoiled. 

Mr.  MiiXKR.  The  Senator  puts  wonls  into  my  mouth  that  I  did  not  use;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
ask  his  courtesy  to  correct  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Frte.  I  will  put  it  into  someboily's  mouth.  Si>mebody  said  it.  It  in  the  fact,  notwtth- 
standing,  that  the  fishermen  were  compelled  to  sell  their  fish  for  a  cent  apiece  to  the  fishmongers  of 
New  York  City  or  twenty-five  for  10  cents.  Who  was  it  said  that  they  were  sold  at  10  eents  for 
twenty-five f    The  Senator  from  New  York,  1  think,  said  it. 

Mr.  Palscer.  No;  I  said  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  what  I  read  was  the  testimony  of  what  the  Senativ 
sees  fit  to  call  a  fishmonger,  Hon.  Eugene  Blackford,  of  New  York,  a  distinguishes!  citizen  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  one  of  our  fish  commissioners,  as  he  has  been  for  vears. 

Mr.  Frye.  He  sells  fish,  does  he  not  f 

Mr.  'Hale.  I  nnderstand  him  to  be  the  principal  fish  dealer  in  Fnlton  Market. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  his  own  testimony  before  your  committee,  which  I  read  here,  he  said  the  price 
at  which  they  were  sold  was  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  by  the  dealers,  not  by  the  fishermen 
themselves.    They  were  handled  by  the  dealers,  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  Frte.  And  that  same  year  30.000  barrels  of  them  were  thrown  away  as  absolutely  oseless. 
Erery  year,  when  sadden  luck  comes  to  these  fishermen,  and  they  are  obliged  to  hasten  to  port  to  get 
rid  of  their  drafts  of  mackerel,  half  of  them  sometimes  are  thrown  away  and  wasted. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  fishermen  are  frightening  the  mackerel  away  from  their  haunts  and  that 
the  fishermen  on  the  shores  can  not  get  the  chance  to  take  one  a  day  with  hook  and  line. 

Mr.  Gray.  Their  rights  an^  saved  in  the  bill  by  an  amendment  which  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Frye.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  old-fashioned 
fishing  is  saved  by  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  The  Senator  from  New  York  says  this 
is  a  very  strange  bill ;  that  if  the  scientists  and  learned  men  in  fish  want  to  protect  the  mackerel,  why 
do  they  allow  nets  and  s«^ines  on  the  shore?  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  a  man  who  knows  anything 
aboat  fishing  what  it  is  allowed  for.  The  bill  abv^utely  peruiits  the  landing  of  mackerel  daring  the 
s))ecified  length  of  time  all  np  and  down  this  coast  from  seines  and  nets  attached  to  the  shore.  What 
for?  To  take  mackerel?  Not  at  all.  They  are  not  placed  there  to  take  mackerel.  They  are  placed 
there  to  take  the  other  spring  fish  which  come  upon  the  shore,  but  there  will  be  mackerel  that  will 
get  into  the  nets  and  into  the  weirs,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  compel  those  fishermen  with  nets  a&d 
weirs  to  throw  away  maekerel  and  waste  them  ami  make  them  useless.  We  were  protecting  the  rights 
of  those  poor  men  on  shore,  so  that  if  a  few  mackerel  did  ji^et  into  their  nets  and  weirs  they  coald  sell 
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them  and  not  be  compelled  to  destroy  them.     There  can  be  no  objection  to  that.     That  wa8  suggested 
by  Professor  Baird  himself,  the  greatest  scientist  in  fishing  there  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  experiment  worth  trying  to  see  whether,  if  you  will  prevent  these  fisher- 
men from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  from  pursuing  these  methods,  the  mackerel  will  not  come  back 
to  our  shores  once  more  and  enable  the  poor  men  up  and  down  the  coast  to  reap  the  harvest  they  used 
to  reap  years  ago,  before  seine  fishing  was  invented.  It  is  an  experiment,  I  admit,  but  we  never  shall 
learn  anj-^thing  or  gain  anything  if  we  do  not  make  experiments.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  observed. 
Every  owner  of  a  fishing  vessel  who  testified  in  relation  to  this  matter  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the 
experiment  ought  to  be  tried.     Every  one  so  testified;  there  was  not  an  exception. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  that  the  poor  fishermen  will  be  themselves  deprived  of  work. 
It  is  not  so.  They  will  not  be  deprived  of  work.  So  careful  has  the  committee  been  to  protect  in  the 
bill  the  rights  of  the  poor  men  that  there  is  a  provision  in  it  which  protects  the  fishermen.  What  is 
that?  It  is  a  provision  extending  the  time  when  the  bill  shall  take  effect  up  to  1888,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoar].  That  provision  protects  the  fishermen.  I  will  admit 
that  if  the  bill  went  into  force  to-day  it  would  do  harm  to  fishermen.  I  admit  that  all  those  craft 
to-day  are  ready  for  the  ocean  and  for  Hatteras.  I  admit  that  their  captains  and  cooks  and  crews  are 
engaged  for  a  three  months'  trip  to  take  mackerel,  and  if  the  bill  took  effect  to-day  they  could  not 
change  from  a  mackerel  to  a  cod  fisherman  in  a  month's  time. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  Can  they  change  by  next  year? 

Mr.  Fryk.  Next  year  every  one  of  them  will  have  been  changed  into  a  cod  fisherman  during  that 
time.     They  will  then  pursue  the  cod-fishing  occupation. 

Mr.  MiLiJ?R.  The  codfish  will  all  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Fryk.  I  will  risk  the  codfish.  I  have  here  a  bundle  of  letters  from  New  York,  from  Boston, 
and  from  Maine  touching  the  matter  of  close  time  on  mackerel,  and  there  is  not  a  man  from  New  York 
or  anywhere  else  who  says  in  his  letter  that  you  ought  not  to  try  the  experiment,  and  every  one  of 
them,  they  being  men  who  have  fitted  out  their  vessels  for  the  South,  simply  asks  Congress  that  it 
will  so  amend  the  bill  as  to  have  it  take  eftect  next  year  and  not  this.  That  is  all  they  ask.  What 
for?  That  is  in  order  to  give  the  fishermen  time  to  transfer  their  vessels  from  mackerel  fishermen  to 
cod  and  halibut  fishermen,  and  to  give  them  time  to  fit  them  for  that  business.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  time.  They  want  to  have  time  to  fit  their  craft  for  that  business,  and  then  these  same  fisher- 
men will  be  pursuing  that  occupation,  instead  of  murdering  the  mackerel  as  they  are  now  doing  on 
the  coast  from  Hatteras  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  Notwithstanding  the  kind  reminder  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  I  had  occupied 
nearly  all  the  time  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill,  I  have  not  done  it  to  the  exclusion  of  any  Senator  who 
desires  to  speak,  and  therefore  I  will  venture  even  at  this  late  moment  to  say  a  few  words  more 
regarding  it.  unless  the  Senate  want  to  ad^journ. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  thought  it  very  important  to  put  the  bill  in  a  proper  light 
before  the  Senate.  He  stated  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  put  the  bill  in  a  proper  light 
before  the  Senate  in  order  thfit  there  might  be  no  misapprehension  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  and  the 
persons  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  He  stated  that  the  bill  was  desired  by  all  the  people  engaged  in 
the  industry  of  mackerel  fishing,  and  that  it  was  only  opposed  by  the  fishmongers  of  the  city  of  New 
York.     I  am  entirely  willing  to  take  the  bill  upon  that  basis. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  President,  it  took  several  hours  of  discussion  the  other  day  to  get  at  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  this  bill,  bnt  I  think  the  discussion  finally  brought  out  very  clearly  to  the 
Senate  the  objects  and  merits  of  this  measnre. 

The  Senators  from  Maine  told  the  Senate  that  there  were  none  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
interested  in  this  measnre  save  the  few  mackerel  fishermen  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
and  that  therefore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  to  hasten  to  pass  this  measure  as  a  measure 
of  relief  to  the  fishermen  who  had  petitioned  for  it. 

It  seems  that  there  are  about  400  vessels  engaged  in  mackerel  fishing,  giving  employment  to 
several  thousand  men,  just  how  many  I  do  not  know,  perhaps  four,  five,  or  six  thousand,  all  told — 
about  six  thousand  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  says. 

From 'the  arguments  produced  here  in  favor  of  this  bill  the  Senate  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
the  bill  had  been  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  mackerel  fishing;  that  there  was  great 
danger  of  the  species  being  entirely  destroyed,  and  thus  one  of  the  chief  iish-food  products  of  the 
country  being  entirely  obliterated;   bnt  neither  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  nor  any 
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thftf,  '»fit.  fi'»  ''fi'  fi*ri' rin-iT.  ci.  f\  r»'i  '•:.'■  Jlrrii  *rijzs^fA  iii  th.-«  ■■!-  :»'^-  'x-:'.'.  i^»»n'»er»t  to  Afi^tain  from 
D^hntii  fftr  fhr*-'-  (n'lfifli-*  »ri  tri/-.  yz-ar  •ini*^^  ali   i:«   fouip^i\t-*\  to  lio  -/». 

Vn  •  ,  whfit  K  thr-  ftkt\*fi  ',f  A  r.#'^^f>t,i'»ri  of  hHr-.r.if  Pir  rj;r*"»-  riio?itri<*  f  It  i-i  all  foliy  to  come  hero 
/Mif|  f*ll  fhft  |>f>op|r  of  Ml'  Ifilf*-^!  Sfat*-t  that  tJi«  :>h'*rrrjftri  '^  ho  m  in  7  n*!  tht-ite  vessels  ami  who  have 
Ml'  ir  r  ipih»l  )fiv«  i:tr«l  in  th'-  I>ri4ifif-M  ;ir«^  pliilarirhrop.-ttA.  :iri<!  that  rh^*y  are  aMkiri;;  to  }*e  i-nrtailetl  in 
Mi»*ir  own  o)i#>r»fion4  ^irnpl.  /or  Mi'-.  pTirftoM**.  of  pr*  ^er*.  in;j  th^;  rnar-k«r»'I  *>p<Trien  as  a  foixl  proiliict  for 
fh#«  )if  o|i1a  of  fliiH  ronntrv.     f  ^^ly  tt  i<4  all  foil;  tfi  /-oni*!  lir-rr-;  ^ith  any  sarh  aA.suniptii»n  ait  that. 

VV«  -sfw  ff#u|iM'nt|y  «Mo/-.i;ition*i  of  flinV-rr'Tit.  Mi'liHtri^ti  in  thin  oonntrN.in  which  tho  rapitaliHtu 
int"r« off'fl  hi  ^ri'l  th'*  pi opiifntorn  of  ((r<)at.  inrlimtrif-rt  f^er  t/i^f^ther  and  a^'C  to  curtail  the  production 
of»  |i>irffMil>ir  in«hi4iry  for  -.vhat  pfirpofio?  For  th«?  prirpoMi  of  inrreanin^  tho  price  hy  decreasing 
th''  qrippiv  M»v*i  w«  not  *w,ii  th<)  IJ«^^l•^u•^-Htll«l  nianiif:u-titrfrH  of  thiii  country  get  toother  in  their 
fi>i4or  iiiMoriM  find  Ai;rm«  Ut  <  lom*  Ihoir  workH  for  tlirce  niontliH  or  hix  monMisf 

Whiit  forf  Kor  thn  ^ood  of  hunuiiiiiy  f  For  humanitarian  pnrpoHosf  Not  at  all;  bnt  simply 
thftt  Micy  Miiiilif.  fcdiir*-  Mic  pnidfiriton  of  HcHMoriuT-Ni(><>I  railH,  and  thorcby  inrroase  tho  cost;  and  our 
fri«>nil«  on  th<-  oih'-r  cid<-  of  fho  (Ihandior  ha\o  roniit  horc  and  t.aunto<l  tho  jirotortionists  of  this  boily 
with  Mil«»  vi'iy  fhiiiirt^  Mini  thi»  ih>HN«*mnr  Hlccd  nianiifiM'tiircrH  of  ihJH  country  had  done  this  thing.  It 
Unt  hi'i'ii  donn  liy  othi-i  riiiinnfaciurinK  iiNHficintlonH,  hut  ihcy  havo  not  como  here  and  askeil  Congress 
fonhnt  up  all  tlin  hc«m>uici  Mt-iMd  rail  fact«iricH  for  thn-o  monthH  in  the  year  lest  there  should  boa 
nniplunnf  llnMnnnici  vIim*!. 

Tho  cut  tun  MuniufiicturiMn.  who  sonictinioH  dnnn  down  their  works  for  thirty  days  or  six  months, 
hiivf>  not  niinio  licro  and  anknd  (-nnKrcNs  to  puMH  a  law  that  there  shall  be  no  manufacturing  of 
eidton  uofidH  foi  three  nionihs  or  nix  months  in  the  year  in  order  that  tho  amount  prod uceil  may  be 
ffldin-ed  mid  Mioreby  the  prii'e  increased.  Hut  here  counts  an  industry  oonfinedi  as  the  Senators  from 
Maine  iiud  MnssochusetlH  show,  to  their  own  Stat^m,  having  an  absoIut<'  monopoly,  owning  every 
vessel  euuaued  in  It.  tnul  having  all  the  capita)  invested  in  it,  and  all  the  men  who  are  employed  upon 
tbeii  ship**  eiil'/cni«  of  their  own  Htates,  and  it  askN  Congress  to  say  that  for  throe  months  in  the  year 
thiMi>  shfill  be  no  llnhing  with  purse  seines  by  this  industry- 
Mr.  rvnsident.  a**  1  said  bofon*.  tbewe  tish  swim  free  in  the  ocean.  They  cost  us  no  labor  and  no 
p«iin«»  In  tbi'ii  urowth.  They  are  there  I'ree  for  all  onr  people  to  take,  and  they  furnish  one  of  the 
life!»t  «»Mpplle»*  of  food  for  nil  ton  p«»oplc.  The  tisheries  of  every  country  havo  been  protocte«l,  and 
nations  ba\e  luwu^  int«)  ^rcat  and  cosil\  wars  in  order  that  they  might  pn>toot  their  fisheries  l>ecaa8e 
tbt\v  weren  moirce  of  great  protit  t«>  the  people,  but  never  befon^  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a 
untion  nudeit:ikeTt  t«i  say  to  its  own  citi/ens.  "  Vf>u  shall  not  tish  npon  the  high  seas  for  three  months 
in  the  year,"  i»r  fi>r  :iuy  other  time. 

Ni>w,  b»t  UH  ««ee  \\]\:\{  the  xalue  i^f  the  e:itch  ot"  mackerel  has  Iw^en  in  this  country  for  the  past 
t'exx  year*,  sntl  •«ee  bo\x  gii^atly  it  ba^  been  nslnced  in  its  price  to  all  our  i>tM>ple. 
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In  1863  the  value  of  the  mackerel  catoh,  att  it  sold  at  the  high  price  which  then  prevailed,  was 
$5;935,525;  in  1869  the  mackerel  caught  in  that  year  sold  for  $3,248,315;  in  1871  the  catch  of  mackerel 
inspected  in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  $2,233,055.  The  catch  that  year  was  259,000  barrels.  Of  late 
the  price  of  mackerel  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  all  our  markets.  The  numbers  caught  and  brought 
to  our  shores  have  been  so  great  that,  following  the  ordinary  law  of  political  economy,  the  supply 
being  large,  the  price  has  been  reduced,  and  all  our  people  have  obtained  fish  food  at  very  low  rates. 

In  1883  this  large  amount  of  mackerel  sold  for  $1,619,000;  in  1884  the  catch  sold  for  $1,853,000, 
and  in  1885  for  $1,230,000  only. 

These  figures  prove  conclusivelj'  why  this  bill  is  brought  here.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
year's  catch  is  made  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  this  bill  proposes  that  during  those 
three  months  there  shall  be  no  fishing  for  mackerel  with  purse  seines  at  all.  If  this  bill  becomes  a 
law  it  will  reduce  the  catch  of  mackerel  probably  50  per  cent  for  the  next  year,  and  what  will  be  the* 
result?  The  50  per  cent  less  of  fish  will  sell  in  our  markets  for  as  mnch  money  as  the  large  catch  of 
last  year  did.  In  other  words,  the  American  people  will  be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  capitalists  who 
control  this  business  in  those  two  States  as  much  money  for  one-half  of  the  amount  of  fish  food  as  they 
paid  for  the  larger  amount  last  year.  That  is  all  there  is  of  this.  We  are  asked  here  to  shut  up  and 
control  the  fish  on  the  high  seas  for  three  months  in  the  year  in  order  that  the  price  of  fish  food  may 
be  advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  That  is  all  this  bill  is  intended  for,  and  it  is  precisely  whut  the 
bill  will  accomplish  if  it  is  enacted  into  a  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  charged  here  that  there  has  been  no  opposition  to  this  bill  from  any 
source  except  from  the  fishmongers  of  New  York  City  and  other  Atlantic  cities.  1  need  not  say  to  yon 
or  to  the  Senate  that  the  poor  people  of  this  country,  the  laboring  men  and  the  farmers  of  this  country' 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole  land,  are  not  organized  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  come  here  to 
protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Neither  need  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  not  one-tenth  of  1  [ter 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  Unite<l  States  who  consume  fish  as  a  portion  of  their  daily  food  have 
any  possible  knowledge  that  any  such  bill  oh  this  is  before  the  United  States  Senate.  Yon  will  not  be 
able  to  make  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  be  bnmght  to  the  condition  where  it  will  say  to  its  own  people  and 
to  its  own  citizens  that  they  shall  not  go  on  the  high  seas  and  fish  for  this  food,  which  is  free  to  all 
the  world. 

We  may  shut  our  own  people  out  from  these  waters  for  three  months,  but  we  can  not  shut  out 
from  these  waters  the  people  of  our  neighboring  countries.  We  can  not  shut  out  from  them  the 
Canadian  fishermen.  We  may  close  our  own  ports  to  this  food-fish  and  and  say  that  our  people  for 
three  months  shall  not  have  it,  and  that  for  the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  year  they  shall  pay  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  more  for  the  fish  which  they  consume  than  they  would  if  this  bill  should  not  ])as8. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  patiently  consider 
such  a  proposition  as  this,  for  not  only  will  this  enhance  the  cost  to  all  our  people  of  mackerel,  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  to  a  large  degree  increase  the  cost  of  all  salt-water  fish,  of  codfish,  of  bluefish,  and 
of  the  various  varieties  which  come  into  our  markets.  Anyone  familiar  with  this  subject  knows  that 
during  all  the  summer  months  fresh  mackerel  are  brought  into  all  our  ports,  and  that  they  to  a  large 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  control  the  price  of  all  the  fish  to  be  found  in  our  markets.  If  mackerel  are 
caught  in  large  quantities,  of  course  the  price  goes  down  to  all  the  people,  and  it  carries  with  it  the 
price  of  other  kinds  offish  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  this  bill,  I  say,  save  the  proposition  to  prohibit  the  fishing  for  three  months 
in  order  that  by  doing  so  we  may  greatly  decrease  the  catch  of  mackerel,  and  thereby  increase 
the  cost  or  the  selling  price  of  that  which  shall  be  caught  dnring  the  other  nine  months,  and  that 
additional  cost  is  to  be  paid  by  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Palmek.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New  York  does  credit  to  his  classical  education 
in  one  respect.  If  I  remember  aright,  whenever  in  the  Iliad  any  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  wanted  to 
do  anything  that  would  not  bear  watching  they  always  surrounded  themselves  with  a  fog.  That 
seems — and  I  do  not  say  it  ofiensively,  for  possibly  the  Senator  from  New  York  may  be  a  victim  of  his 
own  hallucination — to  be  the  result  of  his  efibrts  in  this  case.  We  get  up  and  dispel  the  fog,  and  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  Senator  has  got  himself,  if  not  the  Senate,  enveloped  in  as  dense  a  fog  as 
his  side  of  the  question  can  demand. 

W^hat  he  wants  is  to  obscure  the  real  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  and  that  is  that  the  Fisheries 
Committee  and  the  men  who  are  pushing  this  bill  are  philanthropists.  No  such  claim  has  ever  been 
made.     There  is  no  claim  of  philanthropy  about  us  except  on  the  part  of  the  Fisheries  Committee. 
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We  have  acted  Judicially  in  this  matter.  The  men  who  are  pushiug  this  bill  have  come  to  Congress 
and  said  that  their  biisincsH  was  languishing;  it  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  nnless  some 
protective  measure  wiis  thrown  around  it.  They  asked  that  the  close  season  be  established.  They 
are  reaching  out  in  various  directions  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  evil  under  which  they  lalM>r,  and  it 
seems  to  me  they  make  a  very  good  case  against  the  purse-seine  fishing  and  in  favor  of  the  dose 
season. 

So  much  for  that  charge  of  philanthropy.  Now,  the  Senator  gets  up  and  he  takes  this  table,  aud 
I  know  that  if  he  had  had  time  to  road  it  over  critically  he  would  not  have  made  such  an  exhibition 
as  he  did  in  reading  these  ligures  this  morning. 

The  Senator  gets  up  and  says  that  in  1863  the  price  paid  for  mackerel  wtis  $2,878,000,  but  he  says 
that  owing  to  the  purse-seine  fishing  in  1883  the  price  had  gone  down  $1,619,000.  If  he  had  looked  ut 
the  question  critically,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  price  has  been  atfected  more  by  the  degradation 
of  the  llsh,  by  the  quality  running  down,  than  by  any  other  cause.  For  instance,  in  1863  the  percentage 
of  No.  1  mackerel  was  22  per  cent,  and  in  1883  it  was  14  per  cent.  He  will  find  also  that  in  1885 
215,000  barrels  sold  for  $1,230,000,  whereas  in  1883  154,000  barrels  sold  for  $1,619,000.  There  was  a 
larger  amount,  215,000  barrels,  against  154,000,  and  the  215,000  brought  $1,230,000  and  the  154,000 
brought  $1,619,000;  and  what  was  the  reason?  The  reason  was  that  in  1883  the  percentage  of  No.  1 
mackerel  was  14  per  cent,  and  in  1885  it  was  7  per  cent.  If  there  is  anything  in  figures,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  very  fully  proven. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  Senator  has  proved  my  proposition  exactly.  They  want  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  and  therefore  increase  the  price,  aud  that  is  what  they  will  do  if  the  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  not  the  animus  of  the  bill,  nor  is  it  fairly  inferable,  it  seems  to  me,  from  any 
of  the  arguments  used  or  any  of  the  statements  made  before  the  committee.  It  is  the  running  down 
of  the  quality  that  they  complain  of,  and  that  causes  the  present  state  of  their  business  and  the  present 
low  prices  that  they  receive  for  mackerel.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  right.  The  Committee  on 
Fisheries  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  save  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  a  great  and  important 
interest. 

Now,  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  this  billf  Primarily  those  men  whom  the  Senator  from  New 
York  calls  monopolists.  They  have  the  monopoly  of  the  business  now.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
them  whether  they  take  their  fish  down  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  (»r  up  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts if  it  is  equally  profitable;  but  it  makes  a  great  difference  if  it  is  not  profitable,  and  if  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  profits  in  their  business.  It  also  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people  along 
the  shore  of  Delaware  and  New  Jerse^^  that  they  shall  be  disturbed  in  their  fisheries  along  the  borders 
of  their  States  with  hook  and  line.  This  is  merely  a  crusade  against  purse-seine  fishing  in  the  spawn- 
ing season ;  and,  taking  all  the  statements  from  the  different  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  can  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Senator  seemed  to  make  an  entirely  different  statement  in  regard  to  the  danger 
of  the  destruction  of  this  fish  as  a  fish  called  mackerel.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
now,  in  all  seriousness,  whether  there  is  a  particle  of  scientific  evidence  anywhere  in  the  world  going 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  man,  with  all  the  modern  devices  and  means  of  fishing,  to  in  any  way 
perceptibly  diminish  the  number  of  fish  in  the  sea? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  coming  right  to  it,  and  I  can  best  illustrate  it  to  the  gentleman  by  a  little 
figure  of  speech. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Professor  Huxley,  when  he  made  that  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
herring  fishery,  seems  to  be  the  bulk  of  the  opposition.  Now,  Professor  Baird  has  said,  aud  the  Senator 
read  so  on  Tuesday,  that  it  might  be  well  to  try  the  experiment;  that  it  is  possible  that  the  purso- 
seine  fishing  might  in  time  lessen  the  quantity  of  mackerel.  Professor  Goode,  the  next  highest  in 
authority,  said  that  if  it  did  not  destroy  the  mackerel  it  might  defiect  them  from  their  ordinary  route 
aud  course.  Captain  Collins,  possibly  the  best  practical  man  in  the  Fish  Commission,  a  man  in  whom 
Professor  Baird  has  the  highest  confidence,  believes  that  it  does  defiect  them  from  their  course.  But 
I  was  going  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question  by  another,  or  rather  by  a  little  illustration. 

What  difference  would  it  make  to  him  if  a  lot  of  Apache  Indians  came  to  his  farm  in  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  and  killed  his  cattle  and  carried  off  the  beef,  or  whether  they  drove  the  cattle 
down  into  Mexico,  and  over  the  border;  he  loses  his  cattle  in  either  case.  In  one  case  the  country  is 
not  depleted  of  cattle;  there  are  just  as  many  cattle,  but  they  are  not  where  they  are  available  to  him. 
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This  is  a  parallel  case.  They  are  driving  the  old  and  the  wise  and  the  mature  mackerel  oM"  from  our 
coast,  and  there  is  no  other  conclusion  you  can  come  to  by  looking  at  these  tables.  Have  I  answered 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  Miller.  To  the  Katisfactiou  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  scarcely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  am  not  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  cutting  off  tishing  entirely  for  fear  that  in  some  future  ages, 
it  may  bo  a  geological  period  of  a  million  years  more  or  less,  we  can  not  tell  when,  if  this  thing  be 
allowed  to  go  on  there  may  be  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  lish,  or,  as  the  Senator  says,  we 
may  frighten  the  wise  and  old  lish  away  from  our  shores  by  the  har:issing  methods  of  purse-seine 
fishing. 

Mr.  Palmek.  Will  not  the  Senator  allow  me  to  go  on?  It  seems  I  have  pierced  his  armor,  and  if 
he  does  concede  that  in  course  of  time  the  fish  in  the  sea  may  be  affected  by  this  wholesale  purse-seine 
fishing 

Mr.  MiLLKU.  No;  I  do  not  admit  that  even  in  the  course  of  time  that  may  be  so.  It  can  not 
happen. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  Senator  will  confine  his  remarks  to  questions  and  not  let  them  elongate  into 
speeches,  I  shall  be  willing  to  answer  anything  that  he  propounds,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  trying  to  follow  the  example  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  making  my  questions  as  long  as  he  makes  his  answers  to  some  questions  that  I  have  propounded; 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  that,  and  therefore  1  will  come  back  to  the  more  ordinary  and 
straight  Anglo-Saxon  style.  Why  not  then,  as  1  have  asked  before,  1  now  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
fears  the  driving  away  of  these  tish  from  our  shores  by  frightening  the  old  and  wise  ones  by  purse- 
seine  fishing — why  not  prevent  fishing  entirely  for  the  other  nine  months  in  the  year;  why  allow  it  to 
take  x^lace  only  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  get  the  Senator  on  the  general  question  if  he  will  not  go  on  and  make  another 
speech.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  It  is  because  purse-seine  fishing  is  much  more  economical  than 
fishing  by  hook  and  line;  and  the  regard  of  the  Fisheries  Committee  and  of  the  fishermen  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  for  the  constituents  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
have  cheap  food  and  cheap  fish,  has  merely  asked  for  a  three  months^  close  season  instead  of  a  six 
months'  close  season.  It  is  much  more  economical  to  take  fish  with  the  purse  seine  than  with  the 
hook  and  line.  The  cheaper  fish  is  caught  the  cheaper  it  can  be  sold.  That  is  the  reason  that  it 
would  be  followed. 

Another  thing,  the  spawning  season  is  past,  and  the  timidity  which  we  know  affects  all  animals 
about  the  reproductive  period  has  disappeared,  and  the  raid  made  upon  these  immense  schools  does 
not  have  the  same  effect  upon  them  that  it  does  about  the  reproductive  period.  Is  that  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yorkf 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  it  is  not  satisfactory  at  all.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  why  the  Senator 
desires  to  stop  purse-seine  fishing  when  the  fish  are  off  the  coast  of  the  Carol inas  and  Virginia  and 
New  York,  and  he  is  willing  to  let  it  go  on  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  when  the  fish  are  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  I  do  not  see  why  he  wants  to  preserve  the  fish  in  every  case  and 
prevent  their  being  frightened  bj^  these  terrible  fishermen,  and  is  entirely  willing  they  should  carry 
on  their  nefarious  methods  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  all  the  explanation  I  have  made  in  regard  to  the  damage  to  the  fish  during  the 
months  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  July  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  he  could  not  be  affected.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question 
fifteen  or  twenty  times.  It  is  not  because  they  appear  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  or  off  Hatteras 
or  New  Jersey,  that  the  close  season  is  established;  it  is  not  because  the  people  of  those  States  are  to 
be  discriminated  against;  but  it  is  because  the  fish,  in  the  first  place,  are  comparatively  good  for 
nothing;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  the  spawning  season  and  the  schools  are  broken  np  and  they 
are  deflected  from  their  proper  route  and  from  their  feeding  grounds. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  that  the  object  of  this  bill,  the  reason  that  it  is  pushed  at  the 
instance  of  the  fishermen  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  is  that  as  the  catch  of  fish  has  b<'Qn  increased 
the  price  has  run  down.  That  is  not  the  fact.  The  price  has  not  run  down,  as  the  tables  show,  except 
as  the  quality  has  carried  it  down.  You  will  find  the  low  jirices  follow  the  quality  rather  than  the 
amount. 

The  gentleman  says  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  all  civilized  people  in  all  times  to  protect 
their  fisheries.    That  is  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to-day.    We  are  doing  what  5,000  fisher- 
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Ml/  '  H/'^tf/  ''  /^  it*^t*f4  1't  hi*,  ft  «"/'i)/l  fe//*  *//  U*«{  «:)iff4#-  f;it^f,t  If  }'/fi  ;;ir*r  ti>MBi  tLm»  n««atb4'  rrljef  la  this 
liutnn>t  wtii  u  th*if  «M  wW  ^i»M  thif.  oti  N  «^  H>«if«  hit*    Ml*/  w/zfil/l  b«  •{/<  Ut  ha-*  tt««ir  >«siirl>  ma  waj*  uad  tbcr  will  kc^pap 
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M  /    f//  /'  M¥*/tttt    Yf  n   Mir     if  //i»i  « 4t<  ^  fi'. /f  yfMt  ottl/  m»*  Imlf  <m  H«af*>-  fisb  a^  y«^i  atUU  ttiis  year,  tbe  proUditlitj 

IH  lllim>   ^ifl  ht    M  K'/'//|  IHMh/  HitllH  UtI 

'I  ht  t'HAUi¥AU  Sit-  Mil  /  itiit  ih'Hi  Ihimi.  um  mII  mihwimU  Mr*:.  Jimt  mitwit  U,f  n^iintditrUre  time  than  any  utber.  and 
whkI'I  iiiff  N»y  Uitmufi  iHt  III  u\§itn  Ih*  n  nrtil*  m  hMV«f  »  fiii#rH  <it«»4ir</ii*  «tffMrt  f  tu'tj  f  hati  it  would  bzrtr.  when  tli«ry  wertr  not  in 

Mi<  It  iilnthittli  -1  linn  ' 

Mf  llM'i'^"'"'  (  mil  iikIiiii^I  i'l  Mtiok  no.  for  i.iii>  tfttnitu  ttiut  Mi«i  fi«ii '-onMcloMir  to  the  nUom  after  the  upawning 
m  HHiiH  N  ovdf       I  fidi  >W  M44.H   v%iiiilil  loihiMti   MiMt  Miiy  afn  not  mi  uliy  M/t«r  h|i»m  fiiiif;  a«  t)i«-y  are  liefore. 

I  Khali  not.  itilfi  11)1  iJio  tifrir  of  t.lio  Hoimto  with  any  iiion;  miiarkH.  It  Heeius  to  me  that  ife  is 
Miiiili'  pHf  htcil.v  pltilti  l/hiii  li  ^Kwit  liHliiNtry  In  HiiniHiti^,  thiit  thono  en^u^cMl  in  it  are  entitled  to  relief 
III,  till*  hiiiiflH  III'  ('(Mit<HmM,  )iiM  liriiliif  ly  tho  liidiin^  IfiteriMit,  the  niirHory  of  our  Navy. 

Tlio  MinitNtiro  wuH  pitHHiMl  by  tins  Hoiiato  on  Kc^liriiary  10,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  11^  31 
iimI  volliitf. 

'V\\i\  Hniiiilo  HiiKMiiliiKMilH  to  tlio  1)111  wiTOii^n'iXMl  to  by  the  House,  and  the  measure 
iiH  lliiall)  |minh(m1  and  approved  by  tlio  Pi*OHicleiit  on  February  28, 1887,  was  as  follows: 

N  N    .\<  T  m'IhMiim  I<>  llt<*  lui|MiHtiig  mii)  luiiillttu  ol'  iiia<>k(«rrl  cAii^Iit  dtiriti);  tliu  Hpawniiig  season. 

hv  il  «'Miti'l#if  hu  Ihv  Sf^Hiih  (iNtI  Himnr  i{f  lifprt'HrntatmH  of  the  Vnittd  States  of  America  in  Congress 
iMifiMli^if,  riiiii  Imi  thti  iiorUiit  of  t\vn  yctim  fVoiu  iiiiil  aftrr  the  iHt  day  of  March,  1888,  no  mackerel, 
uihi>i  ihini  \\\u\\  U  KiioNMi  iih  HimiilNh  iiiiioki^n^l,  ruiiglit  between  the  iHt  day  of  March  and  the  Ist 
ttii,\  nl  ,)inus  Int'luNlxe,  of  naoU  year,  i«hiiU  ho  ini|mrt<Ml  into  the  Tnited  States  or  landed  upon  its 
MhiiieN  I'ltMdM,  MiMnrtri  Thai  nothln^  in  thin  aetHhiill  ht>  held  to  apply  to  nmekerel  caught  with 
hunk  k\\\\\  hue  horn  hoatM,  tind  laiuhnl  in  Nuid  lumt.M,  or  in  tra|M  and  weini  eonneoted  with  the  shore. 

Mm*  ^i  rh»li  heoU\kU  4!U)l  of  \\\\\  KevtHed  StatnUv^  in  amended,  for  the  period  of  five  years  as 
Hl\kteH)^hi,  MO  HH  U\  ivad  he(\n^  the  la»t  Henten«H>  as  followH:  **  ThiH  license  doivi  not  grant  the  right  to 
(Uh  (vn  maokeuOt  helxMHm  the  lat  day  of  Mareh  and  the  l»t  day  of  J nne«  inclusive,  of  this  year." 
m  \n  hen  ot  the  iVm^^otng  theiv  HhaU  1h^  innt^rt^nl  so  uuioh  of  said  )>eriiKl  of  time  as  may  remain 
unevptUH^  nnd«iv  Ihrn  avt. 

HMw  it  That  the  penalty  t\vr  the  xiolation  or  altempKnl  violaliou  of  thi8  act  shall  be  forfeiture 
xx|  \u^euiHN  on  the  pavl  ot  th»  \ «^m^1  en^^a^'d  in  said  violulion,  if  a  vtvisel  of  this  country,  and  the 
tVltVltnux  to  (He  V\\iK^t  Hiat%^«  a\HHnAlin^  to  U>i*.  of  the  mackerel  iiu)H)rted  or  landed^or  soa^ht  to  bo 
uupo\l%Ht  \vv  Uud*v\t 

^¥\    I    lival  *U  U^»  m  wntt»et  \Mth  ihx*  U>f^  aiv  h<>rvbY  T>^l^^aW. 

\u  vUviiuji  tht?*  wttHul^nuuott  of  Uu>  sus^nnisiou  of  the  fi^s^hery*  it  is  worthy  of  note 
tl^rtt  tU*^  \v^vus^^uvu  wUtoh  iVu^ixvss  ;^Hi^hl  to  ;Kxvr\l  the  ni;jk*kerel  w;^  not  directly 
KtNOU  lUivUiiiU  Atv>  <^>%^utw\mou  \*f  vi^ht  ivr  \v\u^r  to  U^^i^ato  tW  ;»  li$ht.<^ry  i^nxsecutrd 
tu  tW  \^H^^  Mv^  Intt  v^  AS  \iuU\xvtl>*  biXHV^lu  ;AUml  by  wsxmr?^  to  ;»  n^^Ution  of  the 
\  WMOWH  »^AKx\  ti<H^^\ldu\i;  tho  KuuluK^  of  ut;iK*k('rvl  darini:  ih<*  i^K^YKl«ed  smirfattci. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CLOSE-TIME  LAW. 

Wheii  the  time  came  for  the  euforcement  of  the  close-time  law,  some  doubt  arose 
in  the  minds  of  the  oliicials  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  the  interpretation  to 
be  placed  on  the  words  in  the  act  exempting  from  its  provisions  "traps  and  weirs 
connected  with  the  shore."  It  was  evident  that  a  strict  application  of  the  law,  as 
worded,  would  result  in  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  important  pound-net,  trap, 
and  weir  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  in  that  very 
few  of  the  nets  of  tliis  character  are  actually  connected  with  the  shore  (that  is,  the 
land) ;  mackerel  constitute,  in  most  cases,  only  a  imrt  of  the  catch,  and  when  taken 
could  not  be  returned  to  the  w  ater  without  much  trouble,  granting  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  procedure  by  supposing  that  the  fish  could  be  released  in  an  uninjured  condition; 
and  the  expense  and  labor  necessary  to  extend  the  leaders  of  the  nets  to  the  land 
would  be  useless  so  far  as  the  fishery  would  be  benefited  and  would  result  in  no  pos- 
sible good,  so  far  as  compliance  with  the  law  was  concerned. 

Aside  from  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  matter  i)08sessed  considerable 
interest  in  view  of  the  question  that  was  presented  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  fisheries  prosecuted  in  shore  waters  usually  regarded  as  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States. 

The  petitions  i^resented  to  Congress  and  the  discussion  of  the  matter  by  that 
body  indicated  that  the  proposed  legislation  was  intended  to  restrict  only  the  vessel 
fishery  carried  on  with  i^urse  seines,  which  alone,  in  recent  years,  has  constituted  the 
southern  spring  mackerel  fishery.  The  amendments  to  the  original  bill,  exempting 
from  its  provisions  the  boat  fishing  with  hook  and  line  and  the  fishing  with  pounds 
and  weirs  connected  with  the  shore,  were  clearly  designed  to  prohibit  any  interference 
with  the  shore  fisheries  of  our  coast.  The  wording  of  the  bill  was,  however,  ambig- 
uous, or,  at  least,  was  susceptible  of  a  construction  which  was  evidently  not  intended 
by  most  of  those  favoring  the  measure. 

The  following  correspondence,  passing  between  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  private  persons  as  to  the 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  part  of  the  act  referred  to,  possesses  considerable  interest 
and  importance.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  based 
on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  law  and  that  the  word  **  shore"  was  regarded  as  being 
the  line  of  mean  low  wat^r. 

[Messrs.  T.  J,  Jonert  &,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  tbe  Secretary  of  iLo  Treasury,  April  30,  1888.] 

We  are  iuformed  that  the  UnitiHl  States  cousul  at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  holds  that  the  words 
*'trap8  and  weirs  connected  with  the  shore,"  in  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  importation  of 
mackerel  caught  between  the  Ist  of  March  and  the  Ist  of  June,  can  be  construed  to  include  nets 
anchored  to  the  bottom,  even  at  some  distance  from  land,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  collector 
of  this  port  is  that  a  trap  is  a  technical  designation  and  does  not  cover  nets  and  seines. 

[ActiDjj  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Comiuissionbr  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  May  4,  1888.] 

I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  dated  the  30th  ultimo,  received  from  Messrs.  T.  J.  Jones  &  Co.,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  a  ditlerence  appears  in  the  construction  placed  upon  the  words  ''traps 
and  weirs  connected  with  the  shore"  (as  contained  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1887)  by  the  United 
States  consul  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Boston,  and  wiU  thank  you  to 
return  the  inclosure  with  an  expression  of  your  views  in  the  matter. 

F.  C.  B.,  189g-17 
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»tv  '^.^.i.-K^'^ni/'.tv  v.f.K  <4i'-:  !u%:  ^^at  i4.  vh^,-rh>r  hi/K  <*r  l^rv  trkt^r  nArk  :ji  mtfAn,%  bj  the  §■■>,  I  wiE 
th  *ti.r  ,'Vi  f(VT*  A  A  *:-i^,T*'imui:,  f4  y^nr  tv^it*  m  chbt  mAfift^r  :a  «>xis«»«*.tL4n  wifi&  jr4«r  n^ljr  !•  the 
/M]^/»r^iYk<»rki''4    ^ftx*  ^rf    r.h#^  (fih  irMtene.  mi4  v^mM  rvi>Me«  that  th«  iiKloaar^  of  b«»tk  Utten  Ve 


V/fif  7<Af  fcir^/li/  fomi/ih  Kh»ft  ^y/ft/'^  with  (fkf«mk«€w'«it  ;&.•«  to  hov  s&a  "*Imv«  line"  is  regavAed  ^ 
ItbA  |M|/Afilf<^,f»(t;  i.^...  yvh^-Xh^-t  tM  low-w^t^r  in*rk  U  mt^ATtr  hjr  tb«  4affl«.  I  bare  alao  rcspeetlkllj' 
MkA/|  ih*%  y*f*\  \u^Xfnf.%  tt»*i  htr-w  Vt  ptf^^^fsfk  in  'M^  in.k^/c^r«I.  ili^jplly  <r Aught  aad  laiMled  liefat*  Ji 
I,  I't'^  'irr/ln^ra'-  )jMt-r»ftr/f^'l  'Ut^^/,  ftr«  Aei/^d  bj  rrrjiitom.4  otlifi^r^  in  this  district.  In 
w^*i  <M»i/^y|  tb^.7  w//rild  iiff«yil  }ftifortt  th'r  lMp*rtnMnt  e^/nld  be  foiiMnlUbd  with. 


tU-.f^ttiftH  Uf  fonr  \*'Atht  of  Maj  21,  ]>0Pf,  r^|fi«stiof^  tb^  opinion  of  the  Commiftsiooer  of  Fisberii 
''iM  It^y  (tb^.  «i4m*%riif'.i'wu  Uf  \»*i  pXsw^X  n^nm  the  wordx  Mrsfrs  snd  weirs  connected  with  the  shore/  as 
t'ttitiMiwtti  in  ib«>s^tof  Vtihtutkty'^f  \Wt,**  and  \ne\o^\n[t^  a  letter  from  the  castom-hoose  st 
M««K/« '-  fi-^fttfmi'mn  ^nf'itinuiwu  sa  to  bow  the  ebon;  line  it  to  !>?  regarded!  in  connection  with  said 
ibMit  )s^  wbirib^r  bff(b  or  low  wst^.r  rfisrk  is  meruit  by  the  Mime/'  I  Wg  to  reply  that  in  my  judgment 
i^m  Utt*i  of  rii^Sfi  low  wat^rr  is  Ut  \Hi  regarde^l  as  the  fthore  line,  for  the  reason  that  titles  of  riparian 
tt¥/Wfff^  ^ti*^ut\  Ut  tbi*i  \\U9^. 

't)m  pfovl^imi  of  tb«'  set  referrf^l  Ut^  exempting  ft[>ecifically  from  the  operation  of  the  law  traps 
ami  m*i\t^t'*mutH'iMt\  with  thesbors,  wasdo^iigned  to  bring  nnder  the  restraint  of  the  law  traps  or  pounds 
aff«{bof#Ml  iff  tU:4*.\t  wnter  off«ihore,  and  not  conn«'Ct«'d  with  the  Kam«'  by  fence  or  hedging.  A  pound, 
trap,  Of  weir  huvitig  a  b'^dging  ext«;fi<ling  from  the  trap,  weir,  or  jioiind  to  the  shore,  as  defined  by 
mean  low  w^tifr,  would  dearly  eome  nridi^r  the  exemption,  even  if  the  weir  or  trap  in  which  the  fiah 
are  linpotinded  in  a  mile  or  more  from  the  actual  Hhore  line. 

The  InitetH  of  in«|iiir>  addreMHiul  to  the  S«t<;retary  of  the  Treasury  and  transmitted  as  indosnres 
111  your  letiiTN  of  May  1  and  May  21,  are  hi^rewith  returned  as  requested. 

I  A'^tlriK  rt««nilar.v  of  lh«  TrnaMury  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  May  23,  1888.] 

Heferrliig  to  t<degram  of  the  conntil  at  Yarmouth,  left  at  this  Department  this  morning,  in  which 
III*  deMlren  to  be  hifiirmsil  if  mackerel  now  being  caught  in  twine  nets  attached  to  the  shore,  straight 
line,  Ale  nntliled  to  free  entry  the  H.'ime  an  if  caught  in  weirs,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  it  has 
been  a«ieert.fihied,  by  11  ronference  with  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  P^ish  and  Fisheries,  that 
tnaekerel  ihim  eauglit.  iire  not  eiiught  in  traps  or  W(>irs  as  provided  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1887, 
and  are  tlietefore  not  entitled  to  free  entry.     I  return  herewith  the  telegram  aforesaid. 

I  AmUImiiI  Hcct'ntnry  of  tlin  'rreaniiry  to  tin*  c<illeotor  of  cimtomH,  Barnstable,  Mass.,  May  26,  1888.] 
Keferrlng  t'O  your  letter  of  the  lltli  instant,  in  which  you  request  to  be  furnished  with  informa- 
tbfti  an  to  bow  the  "shore  line*'  is  regarded  by  the  Department — i.  e.,  whether  high  or  low  watermark 
In  meant  by  the  same  you  are  informed  that  the  Commissioner  of  P^ish  and  Fisheries  states  that  in 
IiIm  Judgment  "the  line  of  mean  low  water  is  regarded  as  the  shore  line,  for  the  reason  that  titles  of 
riparian  ownerN  (»\tetid  to  this  line." 

The  <*ommiNsioner  further  states  as  follows: 

riio  itntvlnlon  of  (lio  iiri  n«fi«rnMl  to  <«xeiii])tliij(  •imcltiniUy  from  tlio  operation  of  the  law  traps  and  weirs  connected 
wUli  I  lin  Nliof««,  wnN  iIimiIumimI  to  hrinic  undor  t)ie  rcHtraint  of  tho  law  trnpn  or  ]>ouu(1h  anchored  in  deep  water  offshore  and 
not  roiihiM'tml  w  nil  tho  Mniiio  liy  triiro  or  IkmIkuik.  A  pound,  trnp,  or  woir  having  a  hed^ng  extending  firom  the  trap,  weir, 
01-  poiniil  to  Mm  Mlion\  \\n  ilrfhioil  by  tiH'uii  low  wntor,  would  rloarly  conio  undtir  tho  exemption,  oven  if  the  weir  or  trap  in 
\^hloli  tho  Itnh  an*  tinpoinuind  In  n  mile  or  more  fnMii  the  notual  Nhont  lino. 

With  regard  to  your  further  itiquiry  lis  to  now  to  proceed  in  case  mackerel,  illegally  caught  and 
landed  before. I  line  1,  1HS8  (ineluNive  of  the  last-namo<l  date),  are  seized  by  customs  officers  in  yonr 
dlNtnot    you  stating  that  111  otise  niuokerel  are  sei/ed  they  would  spoil  before  the  Department  conld 
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be  consulted — you  are  informed  that  Heizures  under  this  act  should  be  proceeded  with  in  the  tnannor 
prescribed  by  the  Regulations  for  other  seizures.     (See  articles  1098  and  1107,  Regulations,  1884.) 

The  limitation  of  one  week  prescribed  in  article  1104  as  to  notice  1)y  advertisement  may,  if 
circumstances  necessitate,  be  waived  and  the  fish  sold  under  such  due  and  timely  notice  as  will 
answer  the  purposes  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations  in  that  respect. 

lAssistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Jane  14,  1889.J 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  23,  relative  to  the  definition  to  be  placed  upon  the  words  "traps 
and  weirs  connected  with  the  shore,''  as  contained  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1887,  I  inclose  herewith 
a  communication,  dated  the  6th  ultimo,  received  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Crowell,  of  Boston,  requesting  a 
ruling  by  the  Department  as  to  the  right  of  traps  and  weirs  in  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  States. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  for  his  opinion  by  Department's  letter 
of  May  13,  1889  (also  inclosed),  and  that  officer's  reply  of  the  28th  idem  has  been  received,  in 
which  he  intimates  that  Department's  decision  of  May  26,  1888  (S.  8864),  which  was  based  upon 
your  letter  above  referred  to,  is  inconsistent  with  what  he  considers  the  proper  construction  of  the 
act  in  question. 

The  Solicitor's  opinion  is  also  inclosed,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  return  all  the  documents  herewith 
transmitted  with  an  expression  of  your  views  on  the  question  involved. 

[Mr.  A.  F.  Crowell,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  6,  1889.] 

On  behalf  of  the  Net  Fishermen's  Association,  who  are  engaged  in  fishing  with  traps  and  weirs, 
would  respectfully  ask  a  ruling  on  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1887,  relating 
to  the  importing  and  landing  of  mackerel  canght  during  the  spawning  season,  which  reads: 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  mackerel  caught  with  hook  and  line  from  boats 
and  landed  in  said  boats  or  in  traps  or  weirs  connected  with  the  shore. 

It  is  reported  that  a  ruling  has  been  made  that  in  order  to  conform  to  the  law  a  trap  must  have  a 
connection  with  shore  to  low- water  mark.  We  feel  that  if  this  is  true  it  is  not  a  correct  ruling  and 
works  harm  to  the  fisherman,  as  it  is  an  unnecessary  expense  for  him  to  set  a  leader  to  trap  in  shoal 
water,  as  no  more  fish  are  caught  thereby.  The  bill  itself  was  passed  to  prevent  the  taking  of  mackerel 
by  seines  and  purse  nets,  as  reported  by  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Fisheries, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  July  29,  1886. 

Again,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  House  bill  4690,  report  (see  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  1886,  page  117) : 

Year  committee,  therefore,  being  of  opinion  that  the  navigable  waters  within  each  State  belong  to  it,  subject  to  the 
paramount  right  of  navigation  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  people,  it  has  the  right  to  secure  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in 
tliem  to  its  own  citizens  by  virtue  of  their  common  property  in  said  waters,  and  that  the  citizens  of  other  States  have  no 
constitutional  right,  nor  can  Congress  confer  any,  to  participate  in  fishing  in  them. 

This  matter  of  right  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  having  been  reported  upon  at  the  time 
of  the  committee  report  on  the  ''close  season  bill,'Mt  would  indicate  the  close  season  for  catching 
mackerel  was  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  catching  of  mackerel  outside  of  the  limits  of  State 
waters,  and  the  wording  ''connected  with  the  shore  '^  was  in  reference  to  the  "shore  fisheries"  as  defined 
from  "deep-sea  fisheries,''  and  was  limited  to  the  waters  of  the  State  and  not  confined  to  the  low- water 
mark,  as  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  that  Congress  or  the  United 
States  has  no  authority  over  the  fisheries  in  the  waters  within  the  limits  of  each  State  as  referred 
to  above,  and  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  grants  licenses  to  set  traps  and  weirs  in  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  State,  and  as  the  United  States  license  to  vessels  is  for  deep-sea  fishing,  we  hold  it 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  control  the  shore  fishing,  and  that  it  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  do  so. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  a  ruling  be  made  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  bill  as  has 
reference  to  fishing  by  traps  and  weirs. 

[Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  May  13,  1889.] 
I  inclose  herewith  a  letter,  dated  the  6th  instant,  received  from  A.  F.  Crowell,  of  28  State  street, 
Boston,  asking,  in  behalf  of  the  Net  Fishermen's  Association,  a  ruling  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  part 
of  the  act  of  February  28,  1887,  entitjed  "An  act  relating  to  the  importing  and  landing  of  mackerel 
caught  during  the  spawning  season,"  whi^h  refers  to  mackerel  caught  with  hook  and  lino  from  boats 
and  landed  in  said  boats  or  in  traps  or  weirs  connected  with  the  shore.    The  matter  has  been  to  some 
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extent  considereil  by  the  Department,  and  it  was  held  in  its  decision  of  May  23,  1888  (8.8866),  that 
mackerel  '*  caught  in  twine  notn  attached  t<>  the  shore,  straight  line/'  were  not  entitled  to  entry  ooder 
the  act. 

In  its  deoision  of  May  26,  1888  (8.8864),  the  definition  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  as  to  the  shore  line  referred  to  in  said  act,  and  as  to  the  design  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
traps  and  weirs,  was  x)r(>mulgated  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  collectors.  The  questions  now 
raised  by  Mr.  Crowell  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  States  over  navigable  waters  within  their  bound- 
aries, and  I  would  respectfully  request  a  return  of  the  letter,  with  an  expression  of  your  views 
thereou,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

[Solicitor  of  tht^  TrNutary  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  TreM«ur>'.  M»y  28,  1^89.] 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  a<ldresse<l  to  this  office  by  Assistant  Secretary  Tichenor,  under  date  of 
the  13th  instant,  requesting  an  expression  of  my  views  of  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Crowell  touching 
the  authority  of  the  States  over  navigable  waters  within  their  boundaries. 

The  inquiry  is  propounded  on  behalf  of  the  Net  Kishermen's  Association,  who  are  engaged  in 
fishing  with  traps  and  weirs,  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1887,  relating 
to  the  importing  and  landing  of  mackerel  caught  during  the  spawning  season,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  kowerrr.  That  nothing  in  this  act  ahall  W  held  U*  apply  to  mackerel  oaaght  with  hook  and  line  tnm  bottte 
and  landed  in  Aaid  boat^t,  or  in  trap*  or  weir»  connected  with  the  ahore. 

The  object  of  the  statute  is  to  prtihibit  the  importation  into  the  Tnited  States  of  all  niaekerel, 
other  than  the  Spanish  mackerel,  caught  1>etweon  the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  1st  day  of  Jaue^ 
inclusive,  of  each  year  for  five  years  fh>m  and  after  the  1st  day  of  March,  1888.  The  intention  of  the 
proviso  quoteil  above  is  inferiMitially  a  ri^cognition  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  over  their 
navigable  waters  and  fisheries,  but  it  is  not  rt>a<lily  perceived  why  the  conditions  touching  the  mode 
of  fishing  should  be  imposed,  if  intended  to  apply  to  such  waters. 

The  grant  of  Congress  to  ri^gulate  commerce  on  the  navig.ible  waters  of  the  several  States  con- 
tains no  cession  of  territory  or  of  public  or  private  property;  and  the  States  may,  by  law,  regulate 
the  use  of  fisheries  and  oyster  b<Hls  within  the  territ-orial  limits,  though  upon  navigable  waters, 
provided  the  fh^e  use  of  the  waters  for  purpos<>s  of  navigation  and  commercial  intercourse  be  not 
interrupted.     (I  Kent  Tom.,  p.  4iW.> 

The  shores  of  navigable  waters  and  the  soils  under  them  were  not  granted  by  the  Constitatioii 
to  the  United  Htntes.  but  were  i-eserve*!  to  the  States  resp<»ctively ;  and  the  new  States  have  the  same 
rights,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  as  the  original  States.     (3  How.,  212;  12  Id.,  443.) 

Title  to  land  under  water,  and  to  the  shore  l>elow  ortUnarily  high- water  mark,  in  navigable 
rivers  and  aru^s  of  the  sea,  was  by  the  common  law  veste«i  in  the  sovereign  ^94  V.  S.,  p.  324);  bat 
since  the  decision  in  the  titmesee  Chief  <^  12  How.,  44;^\  declaring  all  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  country  navigable  that  ari^  so  in  fact,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  thus  restricting  the 
title  of  the  State,  except  as  a  changi'  might  interfere  with  vesttnl  rights  and  established  rules  of  prop- 
erty.   ^IHU.S.,,'^24.) 

In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  roier  to  the  rule  adopte^l  in  Iowa  as  the  tme  one,  namely,  that 
the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  banks  to  high>water  mark  belong  to  the  State,  and  that  the 
title  of  riparian  pn>prietors  extends  only  to  that  line.  Such  beds  and  the  maritime  borders  of  States 
are  held  in  some  sense  in  trust  for  the  en^joyment  of  certain  public  rights,  among  which  is  the  common 
lil^erty  of  taking  fish,  and  the  StAte  nmy  regulate  the  mode  of  that  enjoyment  so  as  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  fishery  and  secure  the  privilege  of  its  own  citizens.  This  power  x^talts  from  the 
ownership  of  the  soil,  tVom  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  it,  and  from  ite  duty  to 
preserve  unimpainHl  those  public  uses  for  which  the  soil  is  held.  (IS  How.,  71:  94  T.  S,,  391;  16  Pet,, 
367;  15How.,4i».) 

The^s*  pHviitmm  of  each  State  in  its  tide  waters  is  subject  to  the  j«a  pmhlicMm  of  the  United  States. 
{ Aug,  T.  W .,  pp.  65,  UM). ) 

The  [MkTi  of  the  sea  which  is  not  within  the  IhmIv  of  a  county  or  the  /a«f<v«  term  is  oonsideied 
as  the  *'m{iin  sea**  or  ocean,  and  such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  woinIs  "high  seas'*  in  the  penal  code 
of  the  rnite<l  States.     ^  Aug.  T.  W.,  p.  4;  5  Wheat.,  76.) 

The  seashorv^,  or  lifnn  mnri%y  is  understood  to  be  the  margin  of  the  sea  in  its  nsnal  and  oidinarj 
state,  and  when  the  sea  is  fVill  the  margin  is  high-water  marl<.  The  seashore  is,  therefore,  all  the 
ground  l>etween  the  onlinary  high -water  mark  and  b>w  watvr  mark.     «,  Aug.  T.  W..  p.  71;  6  Mass..  435.) 
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Assistant  Secretary  Ticheuor^  in  his  letter  referring  the  matter  for  an  expression  of  my  views, 
says : 

The  questions  iiu\v  raised  by  Mr.  Crowell  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  States  over  uavigable  waters  within  their 
boundaries,  and  I  will  respectfully  request  a  return  of  this  letter  with  your  views  thereon. 

The  rights  of  the  several  States  over  navigable  waters  with  regard  to  fisheries  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  well  defined  by  the  highest  judicial  construction;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  February 
28, 1887,  to  indicate  that  Congress  intended  to  interfere  with  such  rights,  but  rather,  by  the  use  of  the 
words ''no  mackerel,  other  than  what  is  known  as  Spanish  mackerel  •  *  *  shall  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  or  landed  upon  its  shores,''  that  it  was  intended  to  protect  such  fish  during  the 
spawning  season  in  maritime  waters  not  within  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  States.  Synopsis 
'8864  does  not  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  construction.  As  to  the  constitutionality  of  said  act 
it  is  not  the  province  of  this  office  to  determine. 

[Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Jane  24, 1889.] 

I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  your  letter  of  June  14,  1889,  and  the  accompanying  corre- 
spondence, relating  to  the  proper  definition  to  be  placed  upon  the  words  ''traps  and  weirs  connected 
with  the  shore,"  which  occur  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1887,  and  also  containing  certain 
propositions  concerning  the  right  of  Congress  to  limit  or  control  littor<al  fisheries  in  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  State  or  States. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  clause  "traps  or  weirs  connected  with  the  shore,"  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  words  can  difier  from  the  meaning  given  to  them  in  my  letter 
of  May  23,  1888,  addressed  to  Hon.  I.  H.  Maynard,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  proper 
construction  of  this  clause  depends  upon  the  definition  of  the  word  ''shore."  If  it  is  held  that  the 
shore  goes  beyond  low- water  mark,  it  will  apparently  be  necessary  to  show  to  what  distance  it  extends 
beneath  the  sea— that  is,  how  far  from  mean  low  water  fishing  apparatus  may  be  situated  and  still  be 
"connected  with  the  shore." 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Crowell,  that  it  is  a  hardship  upon  the  trap  and  weir 
fishermen  to  compel  them  in  all  cases  to  extend  leaders  from  their  apparatus  to  the  shore,  and  thereby 
incur  additional  and  otherwise  uncalled-for  expense.  It  is  also  quite  supposable  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  not  to  place  any  unnecessary  burden  upon  these  fishermen. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  words  "traps  and  weirs 
connected  with  the  shore"  were  intended  to  apply  to  traps  and  weirs  built  out  from  the  shore — along 
the  coast  near  the  land — as  fixtures  by  driving  stakes  into  the  bottom  or  otherwise  firmly  securing 
the  apparatus  to  the  ground,  and  that  this  method  of  construction  was  considered  by  Congress  suf- 
ficient "connection  with  the  shore,"  even  though  the  section  of  a  trap  or  weir  nearest  the  land  might 
be  several  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  mean  low  water.  It  is  known  to  the  Commission  that 
in  some  localities,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  the  inner  ends  of  leaders  to  such  devices  are  a  mile  or 
more  distant  from  the  shore,  since  no  benefit  can  accrue  to  the  fishermen  by  ext-ending  them  farther 
landward. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  whole  tenor  of  the  act  referred  to,  it  is  not  difficult  to  inferen- 
tially  assume  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  Congress  to  prohibit  purse-seine  fishing  for  mackerel 
(other  than  the  Spanish  mackerel)  during  their  migratory  period,  when  they  are  gravid  and  seeking 
their  spawning  grounds,  and  that  the  purpose  was  not  to  put  any  harsh  restriction  upon  trap  or  weir 
fishermen,  who  generally  take  mackerel  only  incidentally,  since  their  apparatus  is  built  for  the  capture 
of  other  species. 

The  fact  that  it  is  clearly  not  in  the  power  of  these  fishermen  to  prevent  mackerel  from  entering 
their  apparatus  with  other  kinds,  and  that  to  throw  them  away  after  having  been  caught  would  be 
wantonly  wasteful,  without  accomplishing  any  good  purpose,  no  doubt  had  its  influence  in  inducing 
Congress  to  ]>ermit  the  landing  of  all  fish  of  this  species  taken  in  traps  and  weirs  during  the  "close 
season." 

But  while  the  above  a«snmptions  appear  to  be  well  founded,  an<l  while  it  would  be  gnitifying  to 
see  the  fishermen  relieved  from  any  unnecessary  hardship  by  a  liberal  ruling,  I  nevertheless  can  not 
venture  to  put  a  construction  upon  a  law  that  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  words 
employed  by  Congress.  To  hold  that  the  word  shorcj  as  used  in  the  act  under  consideration,  means  a 
mile  (or  any  other  distance)  from  the  shore  line  at  mean  low  water  would  be  taking  a  responsibility 
which  aeems  unwarranted. 


j^^if-sf^  •»«/»v»^r  1^' '.t.-M  nun-'.'  \0S0%'Xdi^Mm.  lituit  iA0t  ifpxvJMb  ff^mt 'i^gramm  "in- -aiM- frtihcirfciv  «if 
^V/Sv-^  -v^  '  vS'/.M^e  uv  a«'/t   ^^^j^v^ji^.  -vr  *>V!3ut#.vi  li«ui>rj«f  -rroiai!  lA*^  t9:w£in;ui(BaZ  mmfua 

$,ii4^A^}j(ft  ..t,  xt^.  wu^Jo$9  ^itikni*  Umt  limits  *A  ^i^db  Hdfte.*  jumd  iiii» Ilm  Vectt  ¥:tt^^^KrytJt.  ¥j 

M  #^^«MiA  «lv/  <A  *.4rtt^^A*A  t\$mi  iU^  i'uiUad  htuUm  La*  nf9  Mntharitr  u»  prohibit  4ir  <««tiol  tke< 
)#^|if  vf  mM^,it^f*<i  tu  tri»f/«  '/f  ir«if«  Up*imU$4  ^ithtti  %h^  jnrviAietum  of  a  folate,  wl 

Th*-  Httitt^ftiiU<m  ttOM  Uy  tl»«  H^tUf/tUit  «ff  %h^  Trammnry,  aad  tb«  riewt  gxprwcd  bj  him,  soppori 
lit*:  t'4mU^9iUm  *»1  Hf,  i'rowttll.    Ha  nmyn: 


'li*A  fii^Utm  tff  U0'  mty>^riU  Ht^Umt^tor  tktAr  umrigfMitt  vnUr*  vith  rtfpkrd  U>  fisberie*  are.  a*  lure  beea  smb.  wfl 
4ii^hM  Ui  I^Mf  ^^l^tMNrC  iH4U:Utt  tvrttwirmnUm.  Ao4  th^r*;  ts  n^yCbhif  in  tfa«  *ct  of  Febraarj  27.  IttT,  to  iadicate  that 
tUmn*>-'M  \HiMtAM  Ut  tMimfmm  wiiU  int^'U  riglttM.  knii  Tiki\t»tr  •  *  »  tbat  it  ira«  iufceiHled  to  protect  sacli  fish  (aaekarel) 
flH^tHU  iU*/  ff^WM^Mg  nimmmt  in  fttnhiUtm  wiMUrrt  i»<n  within  th"  jurivdiirtioo  and  oootrol  of  Stat««. 


kt't'M^iiUiH  iUU  vtMW  ttf  iUm  nmtt^,  ruUnifn  at  the  Trea«iiry  DepartmeDt  woald  b«  noneffective, 
f«*f  M#  ral«i^  !<>  tniM'litral  t'MttnUi  iuahorit  ttlonf(  the  coaatu  of  the  sereral  States,  and  sncb  mlinga 
fM4  M|i|»IM  Miily  Ui  mm'kt^ftA  itri|H>rt«d  from  fore{||;n  conntries. 

Wmu  M  iim|  !»«» \tttt\H*.r  t«i  r«4fHr  to  th#t  paraf^raph  of  year  letter  of  May  13, 1889,  to  the  Solicitor,  in 
¥tU\t^U  you  N(#i«4  itinii  by  a  dmrUlon  of  tliD  Trmuitiry  Difpartment  of  May  23,  1888,  "mackerel  'canglit 
In  iwtlia  fi«<U  iiiitu*Mm\  to  ttm  Nbom  ntnui^ht  line'  were  not  entitled  to  entry  under  tbe  act." 

Tliln  (\m\U\m\  wan  evidanily  txirrec't,  inNonnich  oh  it  applied  to  tiHb  imported  from  foreign  conn- 
M'iiHi,  and  lli«  Nlnil^lit  "twine  netn"  in  which  they  were  taken  were  apparently  gill  nets,  and  wonld 
IImI<  immiik  iiiidMr  the  elunMifli'iition  of  "trapH  and  weirs'^  n|>ecified  in  the  act. 

tloWKver,  IliM  iMMpmitive  rlifhtu  of  the  (General  (fovemment  and  the  States  in  the  control  of  the 
limiiMi'tt  lUhiMled  appt«ar  to  he  not  al w ay m  elearly  defined.  In  opposition  to  the  propositions  so  ably 
Hill  forth  h.y  (hn  Hollritor  of  the  'I'reiiMury  may  he  mentioned  the  well-known  historical  fact  that  the 
(iNliMi'iil  (IfiVMiiiMieni  liaM  on  mon*  than  emit  oooasion  assumed  control  over  the  inshore  fisheries  of 
iMifliihi  Htiiteit  l.o  the  enleiit  of  eoni*luiUng  treaties  with  foreign  nations  whereby  the  citizens  of  those 
luniiiii'leii  wore  granted  the  rl^flit  io  partioipate  in  the  littoral  flsheries  of  the  States  (with  the  excep- 
iinii  of  Mhell  ItMlierleM)  without  any  Npec^llled  reHtrlction  ns  to  the  season  or  form  of  apparatus  to  be 
einpUiyed,  iintl  without  \\%\\\\\i  iiinenahle  Io  Htate  laws  relating  to  the  iisheries. 

No()iihh«  iHiiougMUeh  Ireiitles  are  the  so-railed  "  Ueetprocity  Treaty  "concluded  with  Great  Britain 
til  tNh4,  anil  iiUo  the  Washlngltin  Trt^aty,  negotiated  with  the  same  Government  in  1871. 

|HiM«ii»Ur,v  »f  lh««  'rnMOiury  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Cn>well,  ItiMtoii,  MasH.,  July  5,  1897.1 

\oui  romiuunl<«a(t(Ui  of  May  H  last,  refiuesting  a  further  ruling  by  the  Department  as  to  the 
ilit^niiiliii  t)f  Ihat  pari  t)f  theaot  of  Kebruary  ^,  1887,  rt>lative  to  the  importing  and  landing  of  mackerel 
«>Hiig)it  diiiiiig  tbe  MpHWuing  neusou,  whieb  reatis,  **  lh^>vide<l,  however,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held 
\\\  i^pply  U\  iuA«^ker«kl  oaugbt  with  lumk  and  line  (Ynmi  boat^*  and  landed  in  said  boats,  or  in  traps  or 
\>eiiHi  ooniieelett  with  the  Mhore."  waadnly  ret^eivinl  and  has  In^en  carefully  considered,  and  in  replying 
I  have  \\\  Htale  thai  tbe  iVpHVtnient  must  deehne  at  this  time  to  make  any  other  or  further  ruling  as 
\\\  Ww^  ^\\\\\W\\\\\\\\  of  Maid  aof  than  has  be«m  prt>nuilgated. 
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RESUMPTION  OF  THE  FISHERY  IN  1893. 

The  resumption  of  the  southern  spring  mackerel  fishery  in  1893  was  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  fisheries,  and  its  result  was  watched  with 
much  interest  by  fishermen,  vessel-owners,  and  fish-dealers.  Theopinion  was  advanced 
in  some  quarters  that  the  reappearance  of  mackerel  in  abundance  would  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  cited,  and  constitute  a  valuable  precedent  for  other 
regulations  of  the  ocean  fisheries  by  the  Federal  Government;  while,  on  the  other 
hand;  it  was  held  by  some  that  a  scarcity  of  mackerel  would  show  that  the  decrease 
in  the  abundance  was  due  to  other  causes  than  the  influence  of  man.  Still  others,  who 
placed  no  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  legislation  of  this  nature,  attached  no  importance 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  fishery. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  neither  the  abundance  nor  the  scarcity  of  mackerel 
in  the  spring  of  1893  would  necessarily  have  proved  anything  as  regards  the  effects 
of  legislation.  Five  years  are  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  satisfactorily  and  conclu* 
sively  decide  by  such  means  a  question  of  such  moment.  If  the  views  now  entertained 
regarding  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  mackerel  are  correct,  the  fish  hatched  during  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  five-year  period  would  hardly  do  more  than  reach  the 
reproductive  age  before  the  expiration  of  the  law,  and  could  obviously  have  little 
noticeable  influence  on  an  increase  in  the  supply,  while  the  fish  coming  into  existence 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  would,  on  the  renewal  of  the  fishery,  be  more  or  less 
immature  and  in  large  part  unmarketable. 

On  the  approach  of  the  usual  time  for  starttn^  on  a  southern  cruise  for  mackerel, 
great  activity  was  manifested  in  the  principal  ports  having  mackerel  vessels,  and 
a  small  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  Gloucester,  Boston,  Portland,  and  else- 
where. The  first  vessel  to  start  for  the  southern  grounds  was  the  schooner  Ethel  B. 
Jacobs^  of  Gloucester,  which  left  port  March  IG.  By  the  end  of  the  month  about  a 
dozen  vessels  had  sailed,  but  the  majority  of  the  fleet  did  not  get  under  way  till  the 
first  part  of  April. 

The  first  mackerel  news  of  the  season  was  brought  in  by  the  schooner  Dido,  of 
Gloucester,  which  arrived  from  Georges  Bank  on  March  23,  and  reported  the  capture 
on  March  10,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  bank,  in  40  fathoms  of  water,  of  a  codfish  in 
whose  stomach  a  mackerel  was  found.  As  early  as  February  5,  an  old  Gloucester 
mackerel  fisherman,  then  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  observed  five  schools  of 
mackerel  about  75  miles  off  Cape  Henry.  The  fish  were  first  taken  on  March  19  by 
the  schooner  Uthel  B.  JacobSj  which  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va,,  on  March  21 
with  four  barrels  of  small  fish;  on  the  19th  instant,  three  days  after  leaving  home, 
the  vessel  sighted  a  number  of  schools  of  mackerel,  but  they  disappeared  after  the 
first  set  was  made.     Bad  weather  then  intervened  and  prevented  fishing. 

The  next  news  of  the  fish  was  brought  in  by  the  schooner  Joseph  Rowe,  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  landed  a  fare  of  mackerel  at  New  York  on  April  5.  This  cargo  consisted  of 
25  barrels  of  fish  only  a  few  inches  long,  which  were  called  by  the  fishermen  "spikes"; 
the  number  contained  in  a  barrel  was  2,500,  and  they  sold  from  1^  to  3  cents  each. 
On  April  10  a  part  of  the  fleet  was  concentrated  at  Lewes,  Del ,  on  account  of  the 
weather ;  the  vessels  reported  making  hauls  of  100  to  200  barrels  of  very  small  mackerel, 
which  they  turned  loose.  Up  to  April  14,  returns  from  the  fleet  indicated  that  only 
small  mackerel,  not  suitable  for  market,  had  been  seen.  The  schooner  Joseph  Rotee, 
on  April  16,  brought  in  a  second  fare,  consisting  of  8  barrels  of  mackerel  ranging  from 


I •».  ,.v<  ,;,..,.        >    v«    'fHff^»r  '/f  Miir  i«/f  n^rirt  t//  N«*r    V'»?i:  Miid   »*  •'ii*-  r«t^  of  3H 

^  \t »//  /.  |»f /i  /fV  t.*»*  v«»H#t«'.u  ^'.tdJ  fMi»>iJifMijr  iij  ti***  vi«'iujty  of  I^i-irfsis  ksid  «?eii  im< 
)/i»t  *,iii  K'ff»<>M  tui^  Vi'fi'\  }#f**vi'#tii%i/  i^.\t*fr\A'/\.  uxiX  froiii  ttiut  riiiK'  aiitil  tin-  Iftrter  jort  uf 
M>f/  lt^ty,t'9  it'^.U  wi',fi'  M^\t\A^\.  sifi'l  '.  «v%MeU  arnvHd  with  Ktoall  far**-  at  ratber  j«)»ort 
ifiM  f  />iJk'  M«#M  '/f  MiA*  liith  «:aijy:bt  tip  t/>  tli**  iiii'l'll*'  of  M}iy  wf^e  tAkfrii  off  Bariie^:sL 
'-  J  *;»»  lirfiiy  M/,  Mu-  rmUyJ  HtAl/t-p  )' »Kh  C>mjtfji>ir^ioii  Kr)ifK»iif-r  ^rramjnut  reported 
Mi»»»  *fii  M^iy  *i,  7,  ''r,  U,  »m\  JO  iai^i  itta/'kt^.nl  ir^f#-  fairly  aWuiiflaiit  in  latitude  3^- ^t^, 
ill  //  *//  M)*'  fji-Mi'/niK  *§i  wMt^f :  l.lii'y  w^-ii*.  how#fVf*r,  vfry  Khy  ant]  difli<iLlt  to  eateli. 
JJ^  (l»4  iiii<l<M«  '/f  Hii'  Mu;ttth  moMt  or  Mi*-  fU^-t  \iiu\  l^-ft  1h»*  Knuthf^ni  irrciiuids  to 

'I  III'  hiiIvmI--  of  fM'Kli  ffiii<'l<«'!|«*l  aCti'f  th«'  inj#  of  tin*  JoHtyh  Howe  ou  A]>ril  16 
MP  followH  Oh  A|/»il  *^V  <ln^  i»'h*Hfiit*i  Mahrl  It,  />////fff,  of  Glouc«iKt«r,  landed  2,CWI 
jMff£<>  OMM  l«<'i<'l  in  N<»w  V#;il4,  rnoMt  of  wliirli  »m/|i|  at  1^7  r^-iitK  each.  Foar  more  Gloa- 
i'«>H<i*i  vmhmi'Ih  Hinvp'l  in  Ni»w  Vorl<  with  ma4'k('rf»)  on  May '#:  t  bene  were  the  scbooDers 
Ihinnni  with  V.tHHI  llMh.  ///'*/•/<*  //.  ^'i7/'*  with  tMMMMjKh,  AV/iW  /;.  Jwy/Zm  with  6,500  fUh, 
Hfpl  f.offh'  tlinilmr  \*ilh  I^.VMI  tUh;  tlM»H«*  wimi»  alw;  lari^i'  intickerel  and  mostly  nold 
hM  '-</)  i'lMilw  Mjih'i'i'.  Two  tiirivalM  at  N<*w  Voik  on  May  4,  the  M*hfK>ners  Joseph  Howe 
ihmI  UfiiffiniUi'  fliiHlthm,  had  I.HiO  lar|ii»  li>ih,  which  Kohl  for  lt»  or  17  ceDt«  eAch.  On 
MiiV  t\  the  MihooiMM  ffnUh'  M.  Oinhnm.nf  iiloiM'eMt«*r.  t<M»k  Ht)  barrels  of  mediam-sized 
iMiii'l'iMei  til  IMiihi4l«*l|»hhi.  x^h«*ie  th<*  HmIi  hronifht  HMo  12  cents  each.  The  schooner 
Snnniiht'ffn,  of  tlloiiii'i4ti»i.  aniveil  at  Now  York  on  May  H>  with  1,300  fish.  On  tbe 
hilloHhiM  (lti>  the  Hi'hooiiei  Willitnii  //.  Ciohm^  of  the  same  plaee.  brought  in  aboat 
l.i'>tKMtHh.  'I'wo  iJnyH  hit<»i  I  he  hi^Iiooimmn  Martjuvritv  IhtHkinn^  FJdfUe  Davidson j  ArgOj 
inifl  f\nohni  I  mitflif^  the  thiee  hint  be|on|i:hiir  in  <ilou<'ester,  bnnight  in  abont  27,000 
nnteKiMel.  The  fiiteot  iJie  ftiHt  naniiMl  vensel^ef  insist  in;:  of  alnrnt  loO  barrels,  or  20,000 
tiMh,  nnH  the  hii^ti»H|  Hlnt,th'  eaiyo  huiibMl  in  New  York  dnrinp:  the  season.  The  price 
ilioppeil  to  abtmt  \i)  eentH  per  tlMi. 

I'onr  miHi»  veHsels  bron^jtht  In  jfooil  fni-os  on  May  14:  thest*  were  the  Gloucester 
Heht)oni>i:^  l.iUhr  ihiuinn  with  Ht)  barrels,  Ahhie  F,  Morris  with  SO  barrels,  Minerva 
\\\i\\  tit)  )»ime)H,  anil  Smtitor  Liuhj*  with  40  banvls.  The  next  day  the  schooner  Jo«^fc 
Uom  anl\ed  at  Ni*\\  \  orK  with  her  tonrth  fan\  <^>nsisting  of  about  3,500  fish,  which 
Hohl  \\\\\\\  \\  to  It)  rentH  eaeh,  and  the  sehooner  Mabel  R,  Bennett  landed  about  1,000 
Wish  \\\  Ni»\\  |j>ndi)n,  t%M)n.  Tho  sehinmor  I'thel  B,  Jaeohs  reaobed  Boston  on  May  17 
» 1th  0,i)t)t)  iWish  \  1  inel)  tUh,  whieh  sold  for  0  eent«  ea^ii ;  thoy  were  taken  on  the  edge 
wi  Ihe  Unit  Htream  in  latitnd<x3S'"  It) .  The  next  day  the  schooner  .Vortcmt^^a reached 
inoneeKtei  with  ttt>t)  t\vhh  tlsh.  Abont  this  time  some  of  the  vessels  still  remaining  in 
tln»  Konthevn  waters  tonnd  nmeketvl  in  the  vieinitv  of  Sandv  Hook  and  carried  small 
i\\uy^  to  New  N  ork  on  May  10,  the  s<»hoonei*N  Maraitn^He  Ha^Hnji^  Caroline  Vought^ 
and  \rito  HellinK  abont  \%MM\  ]hv^^  tish.  On  May  *24  the  Caroline  Tovpkt  landed 
another  faii^  ot  :i,t>tH>  t»sh.  The  last  vesstO  to  go  to  New  York  with  fresh  mackerel 
wan  the  sohooner  MiHerrn,  whteh  rea^'luMi  ()»ere  Max  2tl  with  l,2t)0  fish,  which  sold  for 
'VN  eents  earh. 

The  markeivl  thvt  nnmlMMN^l  i\0  sail;  o(  thest*  4:>  hailed  from  i^loueester.  3  t^m 
Boston,  W  tWni  Porihuid,  1  fiVMn  lv«uk|x>rt,  an<l  i'  fn^m  l>ennisi>orl.  S<»veral  otber 
\esHols  K^hMiuniK  in  Pi\>\  nuM^toxxn  and  elsrwhorr  saihsl  mm»kerel  fishing  in  May,  hnt 
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landed  no  fresh  tish,  <and  the  information  at  hand  fails  to  show  that  any  mackerel 
were  taken  by  them  in  the  southern  spring  fishery. 

The  total  quantity  of  fresh  fish  landed  by  the  southern  spring  fleet  was  1,158 
barrels,  or  about  200,190  fish,  with  a  value  to  the  fishermen  of  about  $21,000. 

The  number  of  trips  of  fresh  fish  landed  was  30,  giving  an  average  of  half  a  trip 
to  a  vessel  and  of  38.J  barrels  to  a  trip;  23  fares  were  taken  to  New  York,  1  to  Phila- 
delphia, 2  to  Boston,  1  to  Gloucester,  1  to  New  London,  1  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  1  to 
Lewes,  Del.,  for  transshipment  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Only  16  of  the  vessels  landed  fresh  fish,  and  of  these  only  3  secured  more  than  100 
barrels;  7  others  secured  between  50  and  100  barrels.  The  average  catch  of  the 
vessels  that  obtained  fish  was  72  barrels,  or  12,512  fish,  while  the  average  for  the 
entire  fleet  was  19  barrels,  or  3,337  fish. 

A  few  small  fares  of  salt  mackerel  were  landed  from  the  southern  fishing-grounds. 
Three  vessels  belonging  in  Gloucester  that  brought  in  no  fresh  mackerel  landed  59 
barrels  of  salt  fish,  1  Boston  vessel  secured  12  barrels,  and  3  Portland  vessels  are 
reported  to  have  obtained  41^  barrels. 

The  following  table,  based  largely  on  original  inquiries,  represents  the  details  of 
this  fishery;  it  shows  the  name  and  hailing  port  of  each  of  the  vessels  engaging  therein, 
the  number  of  fares  landed,  and  the  number  of  fresh  mackerel  taken  to  market: 


The  southern  spHng-mackerel  Jieet  in  189S, 


Naniefl  of  vensels. 


Gloticeuter : 

Abbie  F.  Morris 

*Alva 

Ambrose  H.  Knight — 

Ar^o 

Caroline  Vonght 

♦Centennial 

Col.J.  H.French 

Commonwealth 

Kddie  Davidson 

Eliza  H.Parkhurst.-., 

Ethol  B.  Jacobs 

t  Genesta 

George  F.  Edmands — 

Grayling 

H.W.Longfellow 

Harvard 

Hattie  M.  Graham 

Herald  of  the  Morning. 
*  Herbert  M.  Rogers  . . . 

J.J.Clark 

James  A.Garfteld 

Jennie  Seaverns 

John  S.  Presson 

Joseph  Rowe 

Lewis  H.  Giles 

Lizzie  M.  Center 

Lottie  Gardner 

M.S.Ayer 

Mabel  R.  Bennett 

Mabel  W.  Wool fonl... 

Minerva 

Nellie  M.  Davis 

Noruiubega 


j    No.  of 
No.  of  I     fresh     j 
trips,  i  mackerel ! 

i  landed. 


13,350 


Names  of  vessi^ls. 


;     No.  of 
No.  of  i     fresh 
trips,    mackerel 
landed. 


2 
3 


6,500 
10,500 


600 


16,700 


4 
1 


7,000 
11,000 


:69,  544 
6,0U0 


11,400    ; 
*3'666*  I 


1,900 


Qloxietiiier — Continued. 

Quickstep 

Rapid  Transit 

Robert  J.  Edwards. . . 

Rushlight 

S.F.Maker 

Senator  Lodge 

Thomas  F.  Bayard. . . 

Volunteer , 

William  H.  Cross 

Yosemite 

Boston : 

•Andrew  Btirnham  . . 

Mertis  U.  Perry 

Roulette 

Roekport  : 

Marguerite  Haskins . 
Dennisport: 

Hattie  and  Lottie 

LulaE.  Wilber 

Portland: 

*  Ellen  Lincoln 

Emma 

♦Ethel  and  Addie.... 

Henrietta  Francis  . . . 

Henry  Morgan  than  . . 

John  M.  Plummer 

Laura  Bel le , 

Lilla  B.  Femald 

♦Lizzie  Maud 

Miantonomah 

Nathan  Cleaves 


3,954 


1,547 


Total 


26,970 


30 


200,190 


^  Landoil  small  fare  of  salt  macken^l. 
t  Lost  on  cotot  of  New  Jersey. 
;  Includes  62,500  very  small  tisli. 


The  aggregate  catch  of  these  vesmOs  was  132  barrels. 


TU*'.  foii'ii^oiiii/ioiniiue  of  thf.  prii^:liak\  ttventi^  in  tbe  bistory  of  the  sovUieni  spring 
i#i;ft^^k^id  tjMliery  in  1>^^^  j>4  \^rU'A\f>i>  itufBeMsot  to  show  it«  general  result.  It  mjbe 
HUiU'jti  ill  iuhiitlou.  UowtiVfs.  that  the  iieasoo  was  ad  auasiuUlj  poor  one.  A  fev  vesacls 
niwiUi  H'^iMH4*.Vifry  tarf.n.  but  ukAuy  of  the  ve«m;lH  failed  to  ftecore  anj  fii^h  whaterer*  and 
a  Jttf'K^.  |/art,  of  th^.  fleet  did  not  pay  exfienxes.  There  have  probaldy  been  very  few 
yearM  in  t\u*,  hJHt<;ry  of  thift  fiHhary  when  f^>  many  vesseU  retamed  borne  entirely 
eifjpty.  The  ndtatufu  clone^l  and  the  fiHbery  paiwed  into  history,  to  be  classed  with  the 
niimi'TouH  other  (general  failureH  which  have  charar^terized  the  sriathem  spring  fishery. 

It  miiy  he  said  that  the  practical  failure  of  this  fishery  was  not  wholl}*  dae  to  a 
m;ar<'Jty  of  Hnh,  Many  of  the  vensels  that  t^K>k  no  mackerel  reported  that  plenty  of 
llHh  wi're  HiMMi,  but  that  they  were  nnuHually  Khy  and  difficalt  to  catch.  The  shyness 
of  the  Hnh  waM  thought  Uf  be  due  to  a  jkm; u liar  clear  amdition  of  the  water,  which  the 
ItMhiM'men  denignat/e  an  <^  whitie  wate.r.''  When  the  seine  was  set  it  was  readily  detected 
by  the  iMi,  whirJi  Hank  in  a  bmly  and  came  up  outside  the  net.  Even  in  the  night, 
when  Hefning  Ih  UHually  HUi^'/*,HHfui,  the  flHh  were  often  lost.  A  very  large  proportion — 
prohalily  (Hi  per  r^nt — of  the  Itsh  taken,  however,  were  secured  at  night. 

The  H«MiMon  waH  remarkabh'.  for  the  extremes  of  sizes  represented  by  the  fish 
landed.  Home  of  the  faros  taken  to  New  York  r,onsisted  of  fish  that  averaged  larger 
than  hiMl  bemi  obtained  Houth  during  any  recent  years,  while  one  cargo  was  made  up 
of  niueh  Nnntller  nuickerel  than  were  ever  before  Hold  in  that  market,  2,500  fish  being 
ref|uired  Ut  III!  a  barrel.  Tlie  general  cat<'h,  however,  was  large  fish,  of  which  100  to 
150  would  fill  a  barrel. 

The  prlcMm  eomnninded  by  frehh  nuK^kerel  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mar- 
kets wt^re  very  Hatisfaetory  to  the  tlHhermen  and  reinaine<l  good  tbroaghout  the  season, 
there  being  n(»  gluts,  whi<'.li  in  previous  years  hiul  resulted  in  such  loss  to  the  vessels 
and  Hui^li  great  wuHte  of  tUh.  Some  of  the  firnt  large  fish  received  at  New  York  sold 
IVom  th(^  vesHtHl  at  7r>  rents  to  II  eiu'li.  Ah  other  vessels  arrived  the  price  naturally 
AOI,  but  always  nHuniined  llrni,  ranging  tVom  8  to  35  cents  i>er  fish,  according  to  the 
cMUidlthui  of  the  ntarket  and  the  Hi/e  of  the  mackerel. 

KKVIKW  OK   rUK  KiailKHY  FROM  18JU  TO  ISiW  INCLUSIVE. 

The  Houtheru  npriug  nuu^kort^l  fishery  ninee  \S\K\  has  presented  no  especially  note- 
worthy tivatun^s,  although  it  is  desirable  to  briefiy  review  it  in  order  to  make  this 
histtuy  uu^rt^  eiUuplot4\  l>uriug  no  season  fVom  ISdA  to  1S98,  inclusive,  was  the  fishery 
HUiHHmMl\U,  iU'  did  the  (Uiteh  apprt>aeh  anywhere  uei\r  the  figures  reached  prior  to  1888. 
The  outetuue  id*  the  spring  fishery  in  the  South  has  been  simply  a  foremnner  of  the 
rt^MuUs  id'  the  fishery  im  the  New  Knglaud  iH>a8t«  ofi'  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  LawivuiHS  whert^  the  rtHH>rtl  of  few  fish  and  small  catches  that  h;id  char- 
aotevixiH)  the  fishi^ry  siui^^  lS8t>  was  iH>utinueil  uninterruptedly.  In  only  one  season 
^IS(>T^  did  the  abuuib^ui'e  oX^  fish  at  times  suggest  the  earlier  days  of  the  fishery  and 
warrant  the  In^Uef  that  the  lUM'keivl  might  Ih^  iH>miug  again  in  large  nambers^  and 
even  iu  that  ytvav  the  tinal  summation  showe<l  a  cAtoh  that  was  large  only  by  compnr- 
i»iM\  with  the  tour  pivviiuis  years  i>f  unpuHXHlenteiily  |HH>r  fishing.  An  outline  of  the 
Hi^lieut  fivvtuiws  of  this  fishery  iluring  tvwh  of  tht^?^  yeiirs  may  l>e  of  interest. 

The  spring  uia^^keivl  titvt  iu  IS94  number%Hi  50  SiiiK  The  first  mackerel  news 
was  bixnight  in  by  a  \H>astin^  vessel  which  arnve<l  at  Thiladelphia  abi>at  April  1  and 
ix^jv>rt^l  xsightiuvi  si*hvHds  of  maokon^l  s^nith  of  i^a^H*  Uattoras,  Stormy  weather  pre- 
\ad\Hl  iu  the  in)4iI>  |vart  of  the  si>ason«  and  no  mai^kerel  were  landed  until  April  19, 
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when  3  schooners  arrived  at  New  York  and  2  at  Philadelphia  with  from  20  to  50 
barrels  each.  The  next  day  4  vessels  landed  15  to  30  barrels  each  in  New  York,  and 
another  vessel  reported  a  similar  fare  at  the  Delaware  breakwater.  All  the  foregoing 
fares  consisted  of  very  small  fish,  estimated  at  80,000  in  number;  some  of  them  sold 
for  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  each,  and  the  average  was  2^  cents  each.  Throughout 
April  most  of  the  mackerel  observed  were  these  immature  fish,  known  as  "spikes," 
which  had  so  little  market  value  that  the  vessels  were  not  warranted  in  catching 
them.  The  first  large  fish  were  landed  at  New  York  April  30;  this  trip  comprised 
20  barrels,  and  the  mackerel  sold  for  30  cents  each. 

About  May  1  the  fleet  fell  in  with  schools  of  fish  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  landed 
five  cargoes  in  New  York  during  the  first  week  in  May.  There  was  one  fare  of  150 
barrels  of  1-pound  fish,  another  of  100  barrels  of  medium  fish,  and  a  third  of  90 
barrels  of  medium  fish,  the  others  containing  about  30  barrels  each  of  medium  fish. 
During  the  second  week  in  May  a  large  body  of  mackerel  was  reported  off  Winter 
Quarter  Shoal  light-ship,  but  the  fish  were  extremely  wild  and  difficult  to  catch,  most 
of  the  seine  sets  being  futile.  Fishing  was  done  chiefly  at  night,  as  a  result  of  the 
shyness  of  the  mackerel.  About  100  barrels  in  five  trips  were  caught  during  this  time 
and  landed  in  New  York.  The  catch  in  1894  had  the  distinction  of  being,  perhaps,  the 
smallest  since  the  fishery  with  purse  seines  was  established.  The  24  fares  landed 
comprised  822  barrels,  or  160,550  fish,  for  which  the  fishermen  received  $10,919.  The 
average  catch  per  vessel  was  only  16  barrels,  valued  at  $218. 

The  poor  outcome  of  the  fishery  in  1894  deterred  many  vessel-owners  from  sending 
their  vessels  out  in  the  following  year,  the  fleet  numbering  only  38  sail.  The  first 
vessel  sailed  March  31,  and  the  first  fare  was  brought  in  on  April  16.  This  was 
caught  by  the  schooner  JEthel  B.  Jacobs  on  April  15,  in  latitude  36°  20',  longitude 
740  50',  and  landed  at  New  York.  It  consisted  of  5,000  large  mackerel,  which  were 
disposed  of  at  18  to  25  cents  each.  During  April  there  were  6  other  arrivals  at  New 
York  and  1  at  Philadelphia,  the  largest  fare  being  120  barrels  of  very  fine  fish  taken 
to  New  York  on  the  29th  by  the  George  F.  Edmunds^  and  selling  for  $2,600.  A  dense 
fog  prevailed  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  and  interfered  with  the  fishing.  The 
arrivals  in  May  were  10  at  New  York,  1  at  Philadelphia,  and  1  at  Gloucester,  aggre- 
gating 448  barrels  of  fish,  mostly  large,  selling  for  15  to  22  cents  each;  about  16 
barrels  of  salt  mackerel  were  also  landed.  The  season's  catch  was  973  barrels,  or 
121,050  fish,  valued  at  $14,261.  Twenty-six  vessels  failed  to  get  any  fish,  and  the 
average  catch  for  the  fleet  was  only  26  barrels,  worth  $381. 

The  southern  mackerel  fleet  of  1896  numbered  39  sail,  7  of  the  vessels  being  from 
Portland,  4  from  Provincetown,  1  from  Dennis,  1  from  Boston,  and  the  others  from 
Gloucester.  The  fishery  was  comparatively  successful,  the  catch  being  larger  than  in 
any  other  year,  except  1897,  since  the  expiration  of  the  close-time  law.  The  first 
arrival  was  the  Kearsarge,  which  reached  New  York  April  10  with  1,665  large  fish, 
weighing  1^  to  2  pounds,  which  sohl  at  40  cents  each.  The  same  vessel  landed  2 
other  fares  at  New  York  during  the  month,  aggregating  about  26,600  tinkers  and 
large  fish,  the  former  running  5  to  a  pound.  Six  other  arrivals  at  New  York  and  one 
at  Hampton  Roads  in  April  comprised  about  50,000  large  and  small  fish.  During  the 
first  half  of  May  large  mackerel  were  found  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  and  later  off  New  York.  Fifty-five  fares  were  landed  during  the  month, 
9  vessels  arriving  at  New  York  on  May  II  and  7  on  May  12.    The  mackerel  brought 
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,^-/.r/*i»fi,  i  **/.lr*  r^^rr*    ^xyse?y,T*   *r.'J    ^/rf*.;;iifi/J.  ari'i   J  or   "i  ff^na  <r.*eQ  'vf -4  MaiiH^  and 

*th*^  UfiP.  rr<^..  V,  <^>rr  </,ut.u  io*w.  r.:»<:  fjk^L  I:. 'fnrj,k,^.  ■wh.WtL  sdil«il  Man^h  :^ 
'Ofi*!  <*htt*^iut^  fftt  Af/rii  I,  Urt'jw]  ffi<:  Iir*.f.  f;*f<:  o!  I'tifi  M'M'^fU  ikZ  F*yrtTtAA  Monroe,  Vab« 
nfu<\<\\uii  '*f  -'''  '"^/''U'/f  »jr*k<  r<.  U'A^iuy!^  ;ifi  'A\*-x'A'titz  'A»:i;/hr.  «if  i>ue-iiiiarter  of  a  poand; 
Mf«-<^^  ^f-•^  r>/'/pfi/K>.  :  '4-fft«<;»rjj,  '1  h#:  r;ftN:ii  'A';*.^  rrj;uJf;  ori  March  1*9.  in  iatitade3P.  Xo 
H^hit  UaU  tfvn:  Stutuyf'ul  it%  fihtil  April  17,  /. h<rri  rhf  -arnt;  ve^^jsel  laiideil  IM*  barrels  at 
^'Sf.if  7t»ti' ,  fh«^<  fich  rrt'i*   \  i  ht  \i  iru'lM-.*  lori^  nrifJ  m^^UI  for  10  to  12i  cents  each. 

Irifffi  Mfic  »im«  Mfit.il  Mi«r  l:itb'.f  |i;iit.  of  May  tli<T«;  werc  almost  daily  arrivals  at 
*:<#.  iir  /'«rL*.  rii)).i/WI|fliia,  iiii'l  oMifi  phiirist.  Finh  w«;rc9  foriiid  in  ji^reat  abandance  off 
lUt.  f^ontiU  nf  MiffUi  ritmlifiii,  V  ift/ifila,  Marylttful,  l><*JHwarf;,  and  New  Jersey.  Some 
t,l  Mm  't;i<^\^  >3)(/hU*«l  H<li  wlii'.M  only  a  li-w  hoiirH  out  from  Neu'  York,  and  landed  new 
(,iM-^'  '^lUiOi  f  ;<'oil>iy4  alhi  ilh^.rliaipriM|jr  MM^if  pn^viouM  IosmIh;  one  vesHoI  made  the  record 
oflf^MML'  )«  4i[£iir«Qt'*  '^i^u  Vfifk  wllhih  a  wi^i^k.  Tlimnackc.n*!  were  for  the  most  part  of 
fMMlltiMi  al/f,  iiMImhihIi  IIm'M'  wiui  a  ((ooil  projiorMon  of  iar^e  fish,  some  of  them  being 
»sef.M|int«M<illv  HiMWiiMl  fli'iMiiniiiatiMl  ^*  htoatiM'H." 

hitittisfih  Apiil  Hi  (Uifl  'HI,  'M)  lainn  of  frimli  nnM*k<^n)I  were  landed  at  New  York 
•Mill  riillfiiliO|ihiM,  Mm  i'fht^l  it  »/<fr<ii/iM  lirlii^ihi^  an<iMi<^r  load  of  250  barrels  on  the 24thy 
<hm1  Him  qiIimimiiiq  iliunnil,  i.ntttt^  1hiniiin\\iUi\  i'arrir  H,  /V////i/>;r  each  secaring  two 
IfiiikQ  riip  IiiiuivqI  I'iii  flints  wiMo  Hio  lam  of  l!.'»0  luiri'olH  ref<^rr<Hl  t/O  and  another  of  the 
qmiii*  qUii  Ifilirii  tiy  Hin  nrliniiiiiM'  I'Umv  .1/.  Smith.  During  this  m(mth  the  catch  as 
Minimi  Miiiiinnlnil  lu  '.\r*\U  lunrolM,  nr  r.H.OOO  11  sh,  valued  at  $19,752.  The  fish  were 
uiiiqHv  m(  iniMtinin  mIm^  ami  llin  )irlrrH  tin  rortaiu  days  wero  as  low  as  3  cent^  apiece. 

riio  UmI  I\vi»  \\ooUq  oi  Mav  NxllnrsmMl  rouuirUablo  ariivity  of  the  mackerel  Heet. 
ripvphlv  Horn'  r<M«^a>Mno  Inoiitiht  in  iVoni  HiiMMiast  botwoon  Virginia  and  Now  Jersey. 
\\\\  Mio  OHi  (ind  iHi  1  •'  i'tiiK«'«''>.  (t^i^^i'^'K^HniK  «'^7«*»l  barrels, or  aUmt  402,<*U)0  tish, valued 
»%\  npiul\  9  it^OOO.  ^xoio  uUon  to  Now  York  an<l  IMuludtdphia:  these  iH>mprised  the 
lu^puf  iMMtho-^  i»(  tho -loaMon,  t  of' (ho  \ossols  having  MH>  barrels  eiu*h  and  o  others 
i\^\\\\  >M»  iw  .1.M»  Imnol'i  ortoh,  Manv  oi  Hio  (Ish  wort^  hirgt\  7,"»  or  Si>  filling  a  l^rrel: 
vhoQO  Qold    (^'(    1^  oontA  otioh.    whdo  (ho  tnoduuu  sirtnl   tlsh   brought   fn>m   ti  eents 

U|«W  'Mil 
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Under  the  heading  ^^argest  for  years,"  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times  of  May  6 
presented  the  following  glowing  account  of  the  mackerel  prospects: 

Thirty-8ix  hours  from  Fulton  Dock,  New  York,  and  back  again  with  400  barrels  of  bloater  ft-OHh 
mackerel,  which  are  selling  at  15  cents  apiece.  Such  is  the  news  as  telegraph<>d  to  the  Times  this 
morning  from  New  York  in  regard  to  the  schooner  Marguerite  HoMkinSf  Capt.  Charles  Harty,  of  this 
port.  Just  think  of  it.  In  these  years,  when  100  barrels  is  a  good  and  200  barrels  an  extra  big  trip 
ont  south,  to  hear  of  a  vessel  getting  in  with  400  barrels  and  all  big  ones  at  that.  Captain  Harty  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  great  good  fortune.    May  there  bo  others  to  follow 

While  everybody  was  yet  wondering  at  the  big  trips  and  speculating  on  the  probable  stocks  and 
whether  anybody  else  was  on  the  way,  another  telegram  at  th(i  Timen  otlice  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  schooner  Ethel  B.  Jacohn,  Capt.  Solomon  Jacobs,  with  600  barrels  of  mackerel,  half  large  and  half 
medium.  This  startler  is  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by  a  dispatcii  from  the  skipper  stating  that 
she  has  400  barrels,  all  large.  Whichever  is  right,  it  is  good  news  either  way,  and  makes  the  fourth 
trip  of  the  season  for  Captain  Jacobs,  and  should  he  get  a  good  price  for  the  trip  he  will  still  be 
high  line. 

Close  on  the  heel  of  this  good  news  comes  another  telegram  from  New  York  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  schooner  Lticillej  ('apt.  Martin  Welch,  with  200  barrels  of  bloater  mackerel,  which  are 
selling  for  15  cents  apiece.  Close  following  this  news  came  still  another  telegram  announcing  the 
arrival  of  schooner  Husilery  Capt.  Charles  T.  Keene,  with  80  barrels  of  large  mackerel.  Schooner 
Braganzay  Capt.  William  Corkum,  also  arrived  at  New  York  this  morning  with  100  barrels  of  fresh 
mackerel,  selling  at  6  cents  apiece. 

Dispatches  have  also  been  received  stating  that  the  schooner  Lottif  Gardner  is  also  at  New  York 
with  80  barrels  large  mackerel,  and  schooner  Agnes  E,  Dowries  with  200  barrels  large  mackerel. 

The  Haakins  took  her  fish  oflf  Barnegat.  The  fish  of  schooners  Marguerite  Haskins  and  Lucille 
run  from  75  to  80  mackerel  to  a  barrel. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  Times  this  morning  from  Philadelphia  aimounces  the  arrival  of 
schooner  MaHntr,  Capt.  Joshua  Stanley,  of  this  port,  with  a  big  trip,  fully  350  barrels  of  medium 
mackerel,  which  are  selling  at  6  cents  apiece. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  such  trips  have  been  taken  south  as  those  landed  by  schooners 
Marguerite  HaakinSy  £thel  B.  JacobSy  and  Mariner. 

On  the  10th  there  were  19  arrivals  at  New  York,  consisting  of  2,047  barrels,  or 
292,000  fish,  mostly  medium-sized,  selling  at  from  3i  to  14  cents  each,  the  gross  valae 
being  815,171.  This  was  the  largest  number  of  vessels  to  arrive  on  any  one  day, 
although  the  fares  averaged  smaller  than  on  certain  other  days. 

As  the  time  approached  for  fitting  out  for  the  Gape  Shore  fishery  and  the  vessels 
started  for  their  home  ports,  some  of  them  fell  in  with  schools  of  mackerel  and  made 
small  catches,  which  were  landed  fresh  at  Newport,  Boston,  and  Gloucester  between 
May  13  and  19.  During  the  third  week  in  May  there  were  also  a  few  small  cargoes  of 
large  and  medium  fish  taken  to  New  York,  5  vessels  arriving  on  the  20th  with  fish 
that  sold  for  20  cents  each.  The  final  fares  of  the  season  were  landed  at  New  York 
on  the  24th ;  these  consisted  of  2,900  large  fish,  which  brought  22  cents  each. 

The  total  yield  of  fresh  fish  in  the  1897  southern  fishery  was  11,623  barrels, 
containing  1,491,255  fish,  with  a  market  value  of  $107,242. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  took  fish  was  58,  or  69  per  cent.  Twenty-four  vessels 
landed  one  fare  each,  24  >$ecured  2  fares  each,  3  took  3  fares  each,  5  brought  in  4  fares 
each,  while  1  obtained  5  fares  and  another  6  fares. 

Considering  the  entire  fleet,  the  average  catch  per  vessel  was  138  barrels,  or 
17,753  fish,  valued  at  $1,277,  while  for  those  which  landed  fares  the  average  catch  was 
200  barrels,  valued  at  $1,849. 

Eleven  vessels  salted  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  southern  catch  j  the  largest 
quantity  salted  by  any  one  vessel  was  100  barrels,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
mackerel  thus  prepared  was  473  barrels,  having  a  value  of  $2,838. 
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S'9'i^U*-f  /;»•'•■»  ^'■•'-  */V/-.'i'*:''  i'v  v:  ■  J  Apr-.'"  --'.  "w^fj.  Tb*r  ^'liiMiXiKi  Ijma  amd  M^md. 
iff  *t\n*{':^^:^*f.  t-tfiff*-^}  fi'-^Tl'f  yt.^Pt**  .^tr-^*-  y/.v  Jc'j*'j  i%\  »"^  York,  vbicb  dcJd  for  190  to 
j%  t'd-'ifA  ^ft'f^'^:  ^}t*-^*-  w«r?«-  '  ^f;i*h»  -r.'  );«••?; '3 «r  -J 7'  .li^* .  T«rij  oay^  laxtr  the  schooners 
//•rrw  I/,  f'i.„hf  Htt«]  f'ffffi^  A,  /'/ii^'i//*.  o?  <fJ"'j':i?-7^:.  •.'•••jl  'S'»J^m*  large  and  mediam 
i/i;#/:k*rf«-l  ♦'»  V«*T^  V'#/k:  tfj*-^  ';»*»tji/b»  J-O  arj«l  ]'»  *-^ijT-  ^a^-Jj.  res*i»ectively.  Only  2 
fff.ttt^t  fHt*"*  ^#*r«'  rw'<-iv<-i|  Ht  V<-*A  Vnrk  (]firific  tli*'  inoiirii.  Ou  the  i^-'#th  the  schooner 
fjhrA^  }f'nttf,  #if' ^il';ii««— t#.i.  larM]'*']  L'5  fMrr^-N  ot  I.irc»'  i»n<l  nieilium  ii$h«  which  sold  at 
th^  pfif:*'«  Isf-t  *|fiot#*»I:  jiikI  ««fi  tli»'L'7th  thi- ^^  hiHiut-i  /.>"i/^.<»fGloace.ster. discharged 
\tH9  hAtr^']'*  '»f  ifM-'liiifii-«i/*»l  fNh,  «)ii«li  w^-re  ilis|N»-*e<l  ••!'  at  15  cents  each.  The 
Hf'h'ftW't"  f'tinn  A.  Vir7<r*'/f'  nt  lifKithlMv  iitiil  A'/jii*  .V.  Smith  of  Gloucester  took 
fjir»-«i  t#i  PhiliMlflpbiii  oil  April  J**  him!  S.K  n-^'iiei'tivi'ly.  •mcL  ve:>sel  having  about  G^OOO 
n^li.  fiKHtly  ffi'vliiifi!.  whii.'h  '*oIi|  jit  ahiint  !"•  <*«*nts  ••arli:  these  mackerel  were  caught 
off  thfr  J)<-!jiwjii»'  liT»-akwiit«-i. 

iMnintf  Mjiv,  10  f'ai»'-»f»f  marketd.  jiK;:ivj:rttiiit:  --'»  barrels,  were  landed  at  New 
Voik.  th*'  {fill  Mett^r-«  U'.  fi,  l\**n  \\\\\\  .V.  A.  1\oiri  takin;:  in  a  number  of  small  fares, 
Jif-'Krffrattiif;  alMMit  1."».«hh»  ti^h.  Tht»  other  vessels  ^eitin;:  tish  were  the  Marguerite 
llnkhntH  and  tin*  fhitth-  ]f,  ^rnhnm,  h*\\\\  of  Gloucester,  which  together  landeti  4,000 
hirf;«  and  nieilinni  mackerel  on  the  H»th  an<l  I'^tli. 

The  yield  in  the  sontht*rn  fishery  of  IstKS  was  *.MS  barrels,  representing  about 
WlyiXTi  finh,  valued  at  *r.),7«>4.  The  average  i-ateh  «»f  the  vessels  engaged  was  21 
barrelH,  or  :i,.'no  fish,  worth  *440,  and  for  those  schooners  fortunate  enough  to  take 
any  fiwh  the  axeragi*  was  1\)  bairels.  or  S.54."»  tish.  valued  at  $1,647.  Thirty-two  vessels 
fook  no  ma<*keivl  whatever,  but  practieally  all  of  those  which  had  fares  paid  expenses 
ami  Honn^  of  th«»ni  i*ealizod  comparatively  lary^e  sums.  The  prices  were  unusually 
\fiMii\  thnnifrhout  the  season,  ranging  fiY>m  IL*  to  .V»  cents  apiece,  on  account  of  the 
seareity  and  large  size  ot*  the  marken>l. 

It  thus  appears  that  during  the  six  y<»ars  which  ha^'e  elapsed  since  the  resumption 
of  the  southern  spring  mackerel  fishery,  after  its  five  years'  snsi>ension  by  Congres- 
sional aetion,  the  aggivgate  cat<-li  of  fresh  ma4'kerel  has  Ih^u  lS„^t»  barrels,  represent- 
ing alwjut  2..S?».*VK>0  fish,  having  a  value  of  J?LMr>,(>L*S.  The  average  annual  yield -was 
;*,Otw;  barrels,  valued  at  J?:i5,s:;s:  the  average  annual  catch  ]>er  vessel  engaged  was  58 
barrels,  valued  at  i?(W2;  ami  the  average  number  of  bari'els  i»er  trip  was  69  barrels. 
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FURTHER  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  MACKEREL  FISHERY. 

Should  the  present  uuprecedentedly  long  period  of  scarcity  of  mackerel  continue, 
the  discussion  of  further  restrictive  legislation  may  be  expected.  In  fact,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  purse  seine,  which  has  never  been  a  popular  apparatus  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  non-fishing  population  and  with  a  small  number  of  commercial  fishermen 
who  have  continued  the  older  means  of  capture,  has  by  some  been  strongly  urged  for 
a  number  of  years  and  seems  to  be  tentatively  favored  by  a  growing  number  of  mack- 
erel fishermen.  Leaving  aside  the  entire  question  of  the  effects  of  purse-seine  fishing 
on  the  abundance  of  mackerel,  many  fishermen  think  the  industry  would  be  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  to-day  had  the  primitive,  comparatively  inexpensive  hook-and- 
line  fishing  never  been  discarded  for  the  improved  but  very  exi)ensive  modern  means. 

Personal  contact  with  numbers  of  the  best-informed  and  most  responsible  New 
England  fishermen  and  dealers  during  recent  years  has  demonstrated  the  existence 
among  some  of  them  of  a  more  conservative  sentiment  than  they  have  usually  been 
credited  with  as  to  the  possibility  of  influencing  the  abundance  of  ocean  fishes  by 
overfishing  and  the  desirability  of  regulating  some  of  the  sea  fisheries.  While  few 
among  tbem  entertain  the  positive  belief  that  legislation  will  or  can  do  anything  for 
the  regeneration  of  declining  ocean  fisheries,  some  think  it  desirable  to  test  the  possible 
benefits  of  legislation.  The  economic  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  to  increase  by  artificial  means  the 
abundance  of  such  an  eminently  ocean  species  as  the  cod  has  been  a  suggestive  topic 
to  many  persons  who  originally  scouted  the  idea  of  the  feasibility  of  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  question  has  been  propounded  by  more  than  one  fisherman  wliy  the 
regeneration  of  the  mackerel  fishery  may  not  be  accomplished  by  sufficiently  extensive 
fish-cultural  operations.* 

Should  it  seem  expedient  to  Congress  to  again  regulate  the  mackerel  fishery,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  restrictive  legislation  may  be  so  framed  as  to  afford  a  sufficient 
basis  for  determining  the  effects  on  the  abundance  of  the  fish  sought  to  be  protected. 
Ten  years  would  seem  to  be  not  too  long  a  i)eriod  for  the  operation  of  a  close-time  law, 
as  the  beneficial  results  of  restriction,  if  any  occurred,  would  probably  be  too  insig- 
nificant to  appreciate  in  a  shorter  time.  A  question  of  even  greater  im|)ortance  than 
the  number  of  years  to  be  embraced  is  the  length  of  time  in  each  year  when  the 
mackerel  will  be  undisturbed.  It  was  urged  at  the  time  pf  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  1885-1887  that  the  proposed  law  would  afford  only  incomplete  protection  to 
fish  prior  to  the  spawning  season.  It  seems  probable  that,  as  a  rule,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  mackerel  which  come  on  our  coast  spawn  after  the  1st  of  June. 

Should  Congress  be  solicited  to  renew  legislation  for  this  fishery,  therefore,  cogni- 
zance should  be  taken  of  these  facts  in  order  to  secure  such  action  as  will  best 
determine  the  utility  of  legislation  for  the  ocean  fisheries. 


*In  an  article  published  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  for  1898,  Dr.  J.  Percy  Moore 
has  pointed  out  the  services  which  the  mackerel  fishermen  may  render  to  fish-culture  by  fertilizing 
the  eggs  and  returning  them  to  the  sea  when  schools  of  ripe  tish  are  caught  in  purse  seines. 
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Contributions  from  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 

Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 


NOTICE  OF  A  FILEFISH  NEW  TO  THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  UXITEI)  STATES. 


By  HUGH  M.  SMJTH. 


On  August  22,  1898,  there  was  taken  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  a  small  fileflsh  of 
the  genus  Alutsra,  which  represents  a  species  heretofore  not  recorded  from  the  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  specimen  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards,  a  well- 
known  collector  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  to  whose  activity  a  number  of 
other  additions  to  the  fish  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  have 
been  due.  The  fish  was  undoubtedly  a  straggler  from  the  West  Indies,  like  so  many 
others  stranded  at  Woods  Hole  by  the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Active  search  was 
made  for  other  specimens,  but  without  success. 

It  was  seen  that  the  specimen  was  apparently  referable  to  Alutera  monocerosj  a 
widely  distributed  filefish  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Ocean,  but  as  none  of  the  museums  in 
the  United  States  had  examples  of  that  fish,  and  as  the  published  descriptions  and 
plates  did  not  strictly  apply,  the  status  of  the  Woods  Hole  fish  could  not  at  first  be 
satisfactorily  determined.  Recently,  however,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  G.  A. 
Boulenger,  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Fish  Commission  has  been  supplied  with  a 
specimen  of  Alutera  monoceros  from  the  East  Indies,  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  fish  in  (luestion. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  specimen  under  consideration  is  pre- 
sented be(5ause  it  has  features  which  have  not  been  noted  in  other  descriptions  of  the 
species.  The  form  and  life  colors  of  the  fish  are  accurately  shown  in  the  accomjiany- 
ing  plate,  which  represents  the  natural  size  of  the  specimen  and  is  based  on  a  drawing 
made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  liumpus  while  it  was  still  alive: 

Total  length  of  spociineu,  145  millimeters;  length  to  base  of  caudal,  120  uiillimetera.  Body  very 
much  compreHsed,  deeper  than  in  the  common  fileflsh  (A.  schoepjii)  of  the  same  length,  its  greatest  depth 
contained  2.4  times  in  length  to  base  of  caudal.  Head,  measured  from  anterior  end  of  branchial 
opening,  contained  4  times  in  body  length.  Snout  short,  somewhat  produced,  the  lower  jaw  slightly 
projecting,  the  muzzle  rounded.  Eye  0.25  length  of  head  and  slightly  less  than  supraorbital  space. 
Posterior  end  of  gill-opening  under  post<Tior  edge  of  pupil ;  length  of  branchial  nlit  1.4  times  diameter 
of  eye.  Protile  from  dorsal  spine  to  a  point  on  level  with  pupil  convex,  upper  side  of  snout  straight. 
Between  dorsal  spine  and  beginning  of  dorsal  iiu  is  a  slight  depression.  The  ventral  surface,  from 
a  point  near  the  mouth  to  a  point  slightly  in  advance  of  anal  fm,  presents  a  well-marked  protuberance 
with  an  irregular  wavy  outline.     Between  this  protuberance  and  the  anal  fin  is  a  distinct  notch. 

Dorsal  rays  50,  anal  rays  52;  both  fins  very  low,  their  height  anteriorly  but  slightly  greater  than 
diameter  of  eye,  gradually  becoming  lower  posteriorly.  Dorsal  spine  slender,  slightly  curved  backward, 
inserted  directly  above  pujiil,  twice  diameter  of  eye,  and  contained  3.5  times  in  greatest  body  depth. 
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The  iloniA]  n\tiiw  in  thickly  bem^t  with  different-sized  Hpinales  in  definite  series;  on  each  edge  of 
A  shallow  ifTtmvii  on  tho  iK>«terior  surface  of  the  spine  there  is  a  series  of  stout  retrorse  curved  spinnles; 
on  front  of  spiiio  urn  Himilar  spinnles  arranged  alternately  in  two  series;  on  each  lateral  surface  of 
spine,  heiwiMiti  the  anterior  and  posterior  rows  of  spinnles,  is  an  irregular  row  of  ranch  smaller,  more 
nnnKToiis  shurp  Npiniilos  having  a  tendency  to  turn  upward;  other  minute  spinules,  irregnlArly 
disposed  with  small  b»n)  Hpaces  between,  roughen  the  sides  of  spine. 

PiNtance  from  spine  to  soft  dorsal  is  .H5  distance  to  end  of  snout.  The  soft  dorsal  originates 
further  back  than  the  anal,  and  its  first  ray  is  nearer  base  of  caudal  than  it  is  to  end  of  snout.  Pectoral 
rounded,  very  short,  lesM  than  diameter  of  eye,  its  origin  under  pupil.  Ventral  spine  absent.  Caudal 
rather  short,  its  length  less  than  that  of  head;  posterior  margin  evenly  rounded  when  spread. 
(*audal  pe(lun<!le  Hleuder,  itH  width  1.5  times  diameter  of  eye.     Skin  velvety  to  the  touch. 

(!olor  dull  blulsh-gray  above,  becoming  yellowish-white  on  sides  and  whitish  below.  Entire 
body  an<l  head  covered  by  well-defined  dull-blackish  marks  of  various  shapes,  some  being  annnlar, 
Monie  verniiculati*,  and  some  rounded,  elongated,  or  curved  blotches;  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
larger  than  the  eye.  Dorsal  and  anal  fins  pale  yellow,  pectoral  fins  colorless.  Dorsal  spine  blackish, 
with  a  white  filament.ous  tip;  the  membrane  connected  with  spine  plumbeous.  Caudal  bluish-gray, 
with  four  black  crossbarn;  ])osterior  margin  of  fin  whitish.     Iris  dark. 

The  specieH  bears  no  Htriking  resemblance  to  any  other  filefish  recorded  from 
American  waters.  Besides  the  characteristic  markings,  it  presents  morphological 
features  which  enable  one  to  readily  identify  it.  From  the  common  long-tailed  fileflsh 
{A,  aahoepjii  of  Walbaum)  found  along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
south  of  Cape  Ood,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  less  elongated  form,  shorter 
caudal  peduncle  and  fin,  more  prominent  abdomen,  more  obtuse  and  thicker  snoat, 
fewer  dorsal  and  anal  rays  (36  and  38,  respectively,  in  schoepjii),  etc.  It  differs  in 
about  the  same  particulars  from  the  "long  mingo"  {A.  punctata  Agassiz),  which 
ranges  ttoxw  the  West  Indies  to  Brazil,  replacing  A.  schoepfii  in  those  waters;  and  it 
nuiy  be  separated  tvom  Oatesby's  "unicorn  fish  of  the  Bahamas"  and  Parra's  "lija 
trompa"  of  Cuba  (now  identified  with  Osbeck's  Batistes  scripta  from  Asia)  by  its 
abdominal  protuberance,  shorter  body  and  bead,  less  pointed  snont,  much  smaller 
dorsal  spine,  and  shorter  tail. 

The  specimen  fVom  the  British  Museum  was  collected  at  Manado,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Its  total  length  is  145  mm.,  the  same  as  the  Woods 
Hole  specimen,  and  its  general  resemblance  to  the  latter  is  close,  but  the  Asiatic 
siH>ciinen  has  a  more  convex  superior  profile  of  head,  a  much  less  marked  ventral  con- 
vexity and  dorsal  depression,  and  stronger  spinnles  on  the  dorsal  spine.  The  colors 
arc  much  faded,  but  the  traces  of  markings  which  remain  suggest  the  same  pattern  of 
iH>l()n\tion  shown  in  the  Massachusetts  fish. 

In  1757  Osl>ei*k  (in  Keise  nach  China)  described  a  filefish  from  Asiatic  waters 
\inder  the  name  iUtlhles  moHoctros^  which  name  was  reproduced  in  the  tenth  edition 
of  Liniui'us*  Systema  Natura  (1758).  The  synonymy  of  the  fish  has  been  quite  varied ; 
under  difl'erent  names  it  has  l)een  recorded  from  Asiatic  and  African  waters*  by 
Oronow,  Omelin,  Walbnuni,  Freminville,  Lesson,  Temminck  &  Schlegel,  Bleeker, 
HollartU  and  others. 

HeiH>iitly  Jortlan  t&  Evermann  have  put  this  fish  in  the  genus  AMera  and  have 
given  it  a  pltu'e  in  the  American  fauna  ^n  the  assumption  that  a  fish  recorded  from 

*Tho  known  rnnjft'  of  this  »)^H'i«vt  in  the  Kaatern  Hemisphere  is  from  the  Dorthem  coast  of  Asia 
to  the  middle  of  the  eHsi  etui8(  of  A(Vio«.  It  is  rtHH^rtUnl  fhmi  Japan,  OhiDS,  Malsysia,  India,  and 
/«aiuil>^r.  t^iul  is  i^erhAivk  m«v>(  inmnuou  in  the  East  Indian  arehipelagtK 
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Cuba  by  Parra  in  1787,  and  technically  described  from  that  ish>nd  by  Poey  in  18(k% 
is  the  same  as  the  Old  World  species.    On  this  point  these  authors  say: 

• 

The  American  species  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  East  Indian  Alutera  mouoceroa.  Should 
differences  appear  on  comparison  of  specimens,  the  former  should  apparently  stand  as  Aluttfra 
guniherianaf  Poey. — (Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America^  Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1898.) 

Unfortunately,  no  specimens  of  this  fish  from  West  Indian  waters  are  known  to 
be  preserved,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  examples  are  now  extant,  either  in  America  or 
Europe,  Poey's  description  being  based  primarily  on  a  drawing  and  the  whereabouts 
of  his  type  being  unknown.  As  will  subsequently  appear,  the  description  of  Poey 
fails  in  some  respects  to  accurately  fit  the  Old  World  fish,  and  quite  possibly  applies 
to  a  distinct  species.  Should  it  hereafter  be  shown  that  the  two  are  identical,  the 
Woods  Hole  specimen  will  be  interesting  in  that  it  is  the  only  known  example  taken 
in  the  Atlantic  since  Poey's  time,  and  possibly  the  only  one  extant  in  collections. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  following  original  description  of  this  fish,  as  contained 
in  the  English  translation  of  Osbeck's  work,  is  based  on  specimens  of  the  same  size 
as  the  Woods  Hole  fish.  The  only  clue  to  the  general  form  of  this  species  is  given 
indirectly  under  the  head  of  Balistes  scriptus,  which  is  said  to  be  **  a  fish  equal  in  size 
and  appearance  to  the  Batistes  monoceros^  but  marked  over  the  whMe  body,  ns  it  were, 
with  blue  letters  of  an  Eastern  language." 

Balistes  monoceros  is  a  species  of  fish  which  looks  like  a  flounder  at  a  distance  and  has  almost  the 
same  taste,  but  is  not  so  fat.  The  fish  was  half  a  foot  long  and  its  body  covered  with  a  dark-gray 
rongh  skin.     We  caught  several  with  a  hook,  and  this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  describing  them. 

On  each  side  is  a  spiracle,  and  next  to  it,  within  the  skin,  two  transverHal  bones;  tlie  tirst 
dorsal  fin,  near  the  eyes,  consists  of  a  reversed  brittle  bone,  which  is  armed  with  little  hooks;  it 
is  the  length  of  a  finger's  breadth  and  a  little  longer  than  the  other  fins;  the  second  dorsal  fin  has 
47  rays;  the  pectoral  fins  are  the  least;  each  has  13  rays;  the  ventral  fins  are  wanting;  in  their  stead 
along  bone  under  the  skin;  the  anal  fin  is  opposite  to  the  second  dorsal  fin  and  has  51  rays;  the  tail 
has  12  ramose  rays;  the  month  is  oblong  and  narrow;  the  lower  jaw  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
upper;  on  each  side  of  it  stand  three  pointed,  broad  teeth,  connected  together  below,  of  which  the 
middlemost  is  split;  the  lips  are  movable. — (A  voyage  to  China  and  the  Kast  Indies.  By  Peter  Osbeck. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  R4;inhold  Forster.     London,  1771.) 

Later  authors,  in  writiug  of  A,  monoceros  or  of  the  various  fishes  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  synonymy  of  that  species,  have  so  modified  and  extended  the  original 
description  that  the  characters  of  the  species  are  now  mnvAi  involved.  Vlven  conceding 
to  A.  monoceros  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  form  and  color,  it  seems  possible  that 
several  oriental  si)ecie8  are  included  under  that  name,  if  differences  shown  in  published 
descriptions  and  plates  can  be  relied  on.  Quotations  might  be  made  from  numerous 
works  to  show  the  discrepancies  in  the  de8cri[>tions  of  this  species,  assuming  them  to 
apply  to  the  same  fish,  but  a  few  references  will  suffice. 

In  the  ichthyological  part  of  "Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,"  Richardson  describes  this 
fish  from  China  and  New  Guinea  under  the  nsLme  Aleuteres  herardi  Lesson,  as  follows: 

Dorsal  1,  4S;  anal,  50.  The  skin  of  this  species  looks  delicate  to  the  eye,  and  is  softish  to  the 
touch,  but  when  viewed  through  a  lens  it  is  seen  to  be  crowded  by  little  bluutish  points  finer  than 
in  the  other  species  l-ileuteret  loBrW],  The  dorsal  spine  is  long,  and  being  slender,  is  easily  mutilated, 
as  was  the  ca«e  with  the  individual  from  which  our  figure  was  taken.  Mr.  Reeves's  drawing  does  not 
show  the  pale  roundish  marks  exhibited  in  Lesson  s  figure,  and  no  traces  of  this  can  be  dete<>ted  in 
8ir  Edward  Belcher's  specimen,  which  also  agrees  with  the  Chinese  painting,  showing  a  greater  promi- 
nence of  the  pelvic  bone  near  the  chin.  The  ground  color  of  the  painting  is  brownish-purple  red, 
with  some  crimson  and  purple  touches  on  the  temples  and  face.     Length,  15A  inches. 


27fi  Bt:r,f,RTi?i  fiv  thr  i::»rrEr>  *tate»  nan  roinn!»«oir. 

ftl«ftkAr  /'-AMaH  ((^hthyoloi^qne  den  [n*l«i '~>ri«nCaiea  yt^iiaodaiaei ". 
»nH  Atpirm  Mutants  mnn/n-jtrnn  vith  »  lon)^  enrreiL  iiieader.  .t^rraCerf  docaal  spiiMv 
ah«mt  half  ^  Inns  ^"^  boity  in  iltwp;  tbe  body  nnifDrmly  pole  yellnw.  dark  greeo.  or 
ip-wwwh  yftllo'v.  o'-fjwiftnally  with  irrepilar.  rtiffniw  brown  4poU:  the  Sns  yeHow.  A 
ftpftniMi  'rf  AimiUr  form  and  w>lor,  bnt  with  a  ^hort.  -tmonrh  dniital  ^pine.  is  diown  by 
T«mmin'^lc  A  ^'■.hlegi'A  in  thftir  -*  Panna  •TaponiRa":  thin  ^fa.  which  they  «all  AlitUria 
fiik^^a,  in  vpry  jitftiiftrally  nrfetred  to  the  synoDomy  <rf  ,1.  minuKer'». 

P'-tdrtwingi'*  r>r.  friinth^r'n  dMWTiption  of  tlii.i  speriea  nnflcr  the  name  Xanaeam- 
fkuM  nMfi^ior^.ro* ,,  \rnM^  on  ninKApeeinten^  in  th«  British  Miueam  from  Aitia  and  Afrwa: 

I'.  IX.  \.  Tilt.  V«rMliT^  T'l.l.  Akin  \\a»Aj  vnlvnty.  Bod;  nhloDi;.  lU  <leptli  bain;;  twiKHfths  ar 
l<wi  (h«n  rwivltftlw  nf  tba  total  knutli  withont  •■undAi..  .^amic  prodoeol.  »ith  Che  nppcr  praAIc 
«i.nv«!<.  IfntvtX  "pin*;  fwhfft,  »l)0'«  flin  mlildl*  nt  tixr.  ■.rUit.  Part  of  Ui«  ;pll-ap«ning  in  ad*»a««  wf, 
p*i!MTnl  lt»  ImUkw.  thr  oTiiiC.  Can'l.-il  lia  unlitdnnat*,  mneb  •luicttr  tluD  thu  ik«ail;  ilan«I  and  anal 
An*  Inv.     Vmitral  ipiiw-,  iifHl'!.     I'nirorm  hromiiHh.  — '  C.'aul'ii^A  FtHhM  Britinh  Muaenm.  viu,  p.  Sl.f 


AtmlTa  jiirrKoarrof,  frotn  lodin.     After  Day. 
iMy,  ill  hix  "  PiMieff  of  India,"  figureH  a  ftpfdmeti  of  this  species  15  incbes  loDg 
from  the  Andaman  Ifilandii;  an  oritline  tu}\ty  nf  thiit  plate  \i  herewith  shown,  and  the 
d«M;ript)on  of  the  sp«;ieii  i«  as  follows; 

D'lrrml,  \\'i.  Anal,  \',.  I^i((th  of  1i»il  »l>oiit  4,  tieigbt  uf  IxMly  from  2}  to  3^  in  the  loUl  body 
)«nf(Ui.  KjKH  rntliRf  Minnll,  nitnatt^'l  Ix'twrcii  the  npper  end  of  gill-opening  and  first  donal  fln. 
HtHly  (iMorig,  iiioirt  iiimlnratf^ly  piwlnrftd  nitb  il«  npper  pmHIe  cunvei.  Vertiral  fins  low;  dorsal 
ttjrinx  wnak,  rnriu)i  ■■■it  linrblRiw.     Ciilnrn  lirowniali  or  blackiih,  the  finii  yellow. 

The  most  ri^^ttnt  d^iMiriptioii  of  Ibis  species  is  that  of  Jordan  &  Evennann,  wbo 
(inilxMly  (llhiHinr's  dcwTiplion  and  amplify  as  follows  (loc,  cit.): 

llcptliS)  in'ti.  1M,4K;  A.r>0;  vertshni- 7  + 13.  Iludy  oblong ;  snout  prodncetl,  with  upper  profile 
emivrm.  Ifomal  ■  pi  tin  Hinndi^r,  abort,  not  otie-hnlf  longer  than  eye,  above  middle  of  orbit.  Lower  part  of 
f(l)l-npnnlMK  111  Mlvanroof  eye;  pectoral  fin  below  ptiaterior  partuf  orbit,  ('audal  hn  subTTuncatc,  or 
(loiible  crniniVK,  with  noiitn  ni^)|i<iHj  miicbihorter  tbnnhnad,  and  nhurter  thmi  its  own  peduncle;  dorsal 
Mill  mini  fltialow;  viinlral  apitiit,  nooe.  Hlcin  finely  velvety.  Color  iiDirormbrowniBli-ulive,  or  grayish, 
lliinly  imitllK't  with  darker,  thn  trigUm  biilow  domut  with  faint  ilnitky  spots  amid  paler  rt-tic illations. 

II,  iniiy  nol.  Im  wIMioiit  Intcrnst  now  to  refer  to  Parra's  and  Poey's  accounts  of  the 
('iibiiti  llnli  tliiit  liiiN  Wm\  Hii)t))OMt(I  In  bo  identical  n-itli  the  East  Indian  form.  Parra 
diwriben  and  IlKiirns  i\n\  H]im-les  in  bis  nirc  nnd  interesting  work  entitled  "Bescrip- 
Moil  dc  IHI'crenli'H  Ploziis  de  IliHtorin  Natural"  (1787),  which  bad  the  distinction  of 
l)i>llif(  oni^  of  tbii  unrlluRt  bimks  published  in  Havana  and  of  containing  the  first  copper- 
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platen  engraved  in  Cuba.  After  describing  the  lon^;:  Auouted  speelen  of  tUellNli  iooaliy 
known  as  ^'Iija  trompa/'  or  trumpet  tish,  wliieh  Poey  in  18<l»'i  deHoribed  iim  Ahtfn^ 
picturata  iiud  whirh  lias  by  other  writers  been  identilled  with  Ahitr^vt^  avrifihi  (Onbeok), 
Parra  gives  the  following  desmi)tion  of  "Hja  barbuda": 

There  iH  only  this  ditl'crenco  from  tho  foi^e^^oin^,  that  lii  pliico  of  (lii^  tnuii))i«ti  It  hM  htiliiw  (ht) 
mouth  an  enlar(;on)ent  in  tho  ahnpe  of  a  beard,  and  that  tJie  htmd  for  Um  \\\\uU\  loutflh  Im  mutih  ]urtf«r| 
that  tho  spine  located  botwocn  tho  eyes  is  nuioh  longer,  and  that  1hrough(»nt  lU  litutfih  It  U  ihliumr. 
The  tail  is  much  shorter,  as  if  cut  vortloBlly.    Tho  color  Is  goneridly  imhy,  without  any  umrkhitf. 

A  facsimile  of  Parra's  figure  is  herewith  presented. 

In  reviewing  the  ichthyological  i)nrt  of  Parra'tt  work,  Pot^y  haN  aet^orded  high 
praise  to  that  author  in  a  paper  entitled  ^<Knumerath)n  of  the  flnh  doMnrlbed  and 


PftfTA'*  **  UJa  harhutia/'  from  iiitvmiii. 

figured  by  Parra,  M;ieotificaIly  named  by  Feli|M$  Vtmy^^  frtnn  wbi^^h  Urn  MUfwU$u 
extract  in  tmnde: 

Tbe  work  <;itHit  no MMihf*n,  e4mUMnu  mt  4;ljiuMlfi<^tioij^  UQ  tmUmUtf'  U^rmn,  mui  th^  umimmi  iir4  lUi 
popular  oo««.  it  i«  «i*»iJy  im»mi  thut  I'urrtk  Utut  uiHtH*>4  no  bo</k«  H%i'M\fi  IIm;  %r^Aii  ^^Mfk  of  i4ii(Uii'«;  Uy 
hi*  owu  sMktnrail  i^ifiM  b«  Ium  t^uMuf^ht^^tA  iu  dtftt^'.riUinic  uu*l  ^guriug  oh^Aim  «« *orrM'X\y  mm  Uh  «vH«m|m»' 
rarie«(,  aod  4rveo  «iirf»aiito<w  hht*:U  iu  ih^t  ttxwuiwam  of  liU  figurm.  i'uvU^r  imi>«  ;  "  li  U  oim»  of  iii#  MMMii 
UMeful  work*  in  tli<«  •todjr  of  IAm;  AUdMw  of  Um;  Oujf  of  HrnxU^,  utfi  tmly  on  iM>4>^Miii  of  tiMf  Utxi,  l^yi 
^Mo  oil  u^^tjQuui  of  tlA«  v^ry  ojmm.'I  i^%^fio*  rri^^mni'mi^  thMu.''  i^fru  4^tm  iioi  om»H  A»m*4iUiu%  iAm 
tbcili  of  th«;  jiiwii,  tLue  imf^'riUm  ^  Uttf  mmU%,  lior  iiYtnu  th^  ifi^ittoiui  i»y«  of  tU*-  4mm\  f^u  mkA  Um 
furro'^  iu  whk'L  tlMry  «mu  iM:  hi44^m,  fUt  4weJI«  ifAor«  tmitt^'^iy  os  tlM)  miuoU  r  uttA  i^tw4ihMiiUm  of 
iU«  liu»,  lukt  Jii«'  <'j«^o  iio^  i*«  fo|froiM;ii«4  ior  owiiJUut^  Ut  l>U  ^U^M-riKtiooM  dH^MU  UMti  1^*4;  #Aioii^iii  bi  lii» 
l^fpmm.    Ha:  oUiK^f  y««,  V4riy  yrofUMrly,  il»iii  tU«r  <  oiom  iir^^  Umm  iio|»ortiMui  tluMi  Um;  F^m€  of  Umi  orKftoUMu, 

for  L«  OtAly  tl*:«A«  of  tU^iUt  i;tt«t ,      I O  U;  IMM%,  U«^  iM'l^rf^  Um  l^iMtttM-  U'AMi,  iXtM  f»^ll««!*  of  iJk^  if^*ftl^\kium, 

tlMT  dairiM:ul»i Urty^  of  t4M;  |f  ^joih-i <:4iiuM»,  tlue  4f%M^i  u^mXmtt^  thm  •|»iiAOU«  ^i<i  im^C  ^i^)* ;  t/Mi f  l#U  In  i*oi 
tourpmiiii:  in  om;  wUo  |/#«<4xU94  Co^'W  A  V^JUsi^'ioMiM^,  im«4  wW  ^roUitA^ly  w4m  uot  iM'4|ai»liii#<l  wititi 
tlb«  work*of  AitMli;  iAuu»^;  of  Oiouoviui-.    ^Fro«:,  A4iiMl'  H4'Um4'jtsh  i^kiL,  v^L  xv,  y^,  Hi  im,  IW<^  ) 
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After  referriug  to  the  writings  of  Bloch,  Cuvier,  Valenciennes,  Guichenot,  Hol- 
lard,  jind  others  who  had  cited  Parra'a  work,  Poey  says: 

As  for  myself,  it  will  be  seen  on  examination  how  mach  I  have  added  to  and  corrected  all  that 
has  liitlierto  been  done.  The  opinion  of  authors  has  not  been  given  withont  care.  I  have  compared 
their  descriptions  with  those  of  Parra,  and  with  actnal  specimens,  having  the  advantage  of  working 
in  Havana  and  of  knowing  the  fish  by  their  popalar  names. 

In  considering  the  fish  now  in  question^  Poey  refers  to  previous  attempts  to 
assign  Parra's  "lija  barbuda"  to  some  one  of  the  known  species,  and  cites  Bloch,* 
who  doubtfully  identified  it  as  '^Balwtea  monoceros  L.,"  and  Bollard, f  who  referred 
it  to  his  (Bollard's)  Alnterua  anginoHus  from  the  East  Indies  (now  also  placed  in  the 
synonymy  of  A,  monoceros),  Poey  himself,  however,  regarded  the  fish  as  belonging 
to  his  species,  A /w^errt  ^?/wf/<eriaiifl,  which  he  described  as  follows  in  the  same  journal: 

Individual  described,  510  millimeters.  It  is  remarkable  at  first  glance  for  a  protuberance  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  throat  than  the  chin.  Its  pelvic  region  forms  a  carve,  which  follows  regularly 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  body  is  very  compressed.  The  month  is  small,  the  snout  obtuse.  Its 
depth  is  one-third  its  total  length ;  the  head,  t^ken  from  the  inferior  angle  (»f  the  branchial  opening, 
is  comprised  in  it  a  little  more  than  5  times.  The  eye  is  separated  3  times  its  diameter  from  the  median 
dorsal  line  and  6  times  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout.  The  branchial  slit  is  very  oblique,  and  its 
anterior  half  projects  beyond  the  orbit.  The  nostrils  have  two  apertures  close  together,  placed  one 
before  the  other,  rather  near  the  eye.  From  what  my  drawing,  by  the  proHle,  permits  one  to  l>elieve,  the 
teeth  would  be  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The  dorsal  spine  is  slender,  not  toothed,  terminating  in  a 
fine  point,  almost  straight,  turned  backwards;  its  groove  is  short;  its  height  is  two-thirds  the  height 
of  the  body  underneath — that  is,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  greatest  height  of  the  boily;  its  point  of 
attachment  is  above  or  a  little  in  advance  of  the  anterior  side  of  the  eye.  The  line  of  the  back  rises 
somewhat  in  a  straight  line  from  this  point.  The  second  dorsal  is  as  much  distant  from  the  spine  as 
the  spine  is  from  the  snout.  The  anal  is  almost  as  much  advanced,  very  little  more  extended.  These 
two  tins  are  a  little  elevated  in  front  (1|  the  diameter  of  the  eye)  and  decrease  gradually  l>ehind, 
where  they  present  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  anterior  height.  The  pectoral  is  rounded.  The 
caudal  is  at  least  twice  as  high  as  long;  it  is  divided  vertically  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  its 
posterior  edge  sinuous — that  is.  convex  in  the  middle  and  ending  in  two  sharp  points,  which  advance 
a  little  less  than  the  convexity.  D.  1  +48;  A.  51;  P.  14;  C.  12.  I  have  not  the  skin  under  my  obser- 
vation, but  my  drawing  represents  the  scales  formed  of  several  microscopic  grains  which  have  not 
yet  been  viewed  under  the  magnifying  glass;  they  are  soft  to  the  touch.  The  color  is  plumbeous,  but 
the  throat  and  underneath  the  beUy  are  whitish.  There  are  on  the  nape  and  along  the  back  little 
brown  spots.  The  sides  are  adorned  with  very  different  markings,  sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
elongated.  These  marks  disappear  very  soon;  that  is  why  Parra  has  not  represented  them  in  his  lija 
barbuda,  which  is  the  actual  species.  The  eye  is  golden,  with  s^me  dark  waves.  The  tins  areorsnge, 
except  the  caudal,  which  is  a  very  deep  lead  color. 

This  could  not  be  the  Aluierut  angi»o$u$  of  M.  Hollard,  who  has  seen  many  specimens  of  it  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris,  all  from  the  East  Indies.  I  do  not  find  it  cited  in  the  Knmmfmtio  Pisdmm  of  Dr. 
Bleeker.  The  individuals  described  by  M.  Hollard  (Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  4th  series,  vol.  4,  p.  11)  have 
the  dorsal  spine  short  and  the  caudal  ronndetl.  D.  49;  A.  53. — (Descriptions  des  poissons  nouveUes 
on  pen  connnes.     Loc.  cit.,  pp.  184,  185.    Translation.^ 

The  accompanying  illustrations  and  foregoing  descriptions  indicate  the  marked 
differences  between  the  Cuban  fish  and  the  Woods  Hole  si>eoimen.  Furthermore* 
Poey's  account  applies  to  a  fish  that  seems  to  differ  from  the  ViU-iously  described 
Old  World  examples  of  monoceros.  Therefore  A.gHntheriaHa  Poey  should  (perhaps  be 
recognized  as  a  valid  species  until  an  examination  of  si>ecimeus  firom  the  type  locality 
warrants  a  different  course. 


Systems  Ichthyologiie,  1801.  t  Auuales  des  Sciences  Xaturelles,  1855. 


THE  PEARLY  FRESH-WATER  MUSSELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  THEIR 
HABITS,  ENEMIES,  AND  DISEASES,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR 
PROTECnON. 


By  CHARLES  T.  SIMPSON 


The  Xaiadesy  or  pearly  fresh^ water  massela^  have  a  distribution  throughout  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  globe,  not  only  on  the  continents,  but  also  on  all  the  larger 
and  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  They  exist  in  countless  numbers,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  which  seems  to  be  the  metropolis  of  these  forms,  both  as  to  species  and 
individuals.  Probably  over  600  valid  species  are  now  living  in  North  America,  and 
fully  three-fourths  of  these  are  found  in  the  Mississippi  drainage  area  and  tlie  streams 
which  fail  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  nortii.  Many  of  these  mussels  here  attain 
a  great  size.  Some  are  covered  with  knobs  or  pustules,  or  have  peculiar  and  striking 
forms,  while  others  are  brilliant  with  radiating  stripes  or  beautiftil  iind  intricate 
patterns  of  coloring.  The  interiors  of  many  of  these  species  are  very  rich,  the  colors 
varying  from  almost  blackish-purple  to  coppery,  glowing  red,  pink,  salmon,  straw- 
color,  and  silvery  white. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  these  mussels.  Thousands  of  persons  have  given  more  or  less 
attention  to  hunting  them  for  their  pearls,  which  often  have  a  high  money  value,  and 
others  have  gone  quite  extensively  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  shells  into 
buttons  and  various  ornaments.  So  great  has  been  the  drain  on  them  that  in  many 
places  they  have  become  very  scarce,  and  are  even  threatened  with  extinction.  Mr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  the  well-known  gem  and  pearl  expert,  has  just  published  a  paper  on 
the  fresh-water  pearls  and  pearl  fisheries,*  containing  an  immense  amount  of  useful 
and  accurate  information.  In  the  present  paper  the  subject  of  the  pearly  mussels  will 
be  treated  more  from  a  biological  standpoint. 

The  species  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  drainage  area  extend  their  range  on  the 
south  through  all  the  streams  of  the  United  States  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  to  some  extent  into  Mexicri;  on  the  north  some  of  them  range  nearly  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  which  are  a  barrier  on  the  west,  throughout  a 
considerable  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  drainage  area.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  streams  and  lakes  are  filled  with  nmssels,  usually 
simple  in  form  and  dull  in  color  and  quite  ditfereut  from  those  of  the  Mississippi 
region.    Only  a  very  few  species  are  found  in  the  waters  draining  into  the  Pacific. 

The  shells  of  the  i)early  mussels  consist  of  two  convex  valves,  which  fit  together 
and  inclose  the  animals.  These  valves  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  somewhat 
leathery  matter  called  the  ei>idermis,  and  are  joine^l  together  at  the  upper  part  or 
back  of  the  animal  by  a  hard,  horny,  rather  tough  and  elongated  C  spring,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  them  o£>en.  In  front  of  this  spring,  which  is  called  the 
ligauii'ut,  there  are  found,  on  uninjured  shells,  a  couple  of  slightly  iu>rrugated  eleva- 

*'<Xh<'  fj-esli-wat^r  peiirl8  and  p4'arJ  lUheruM  of  the  Vuitbd  HtAUm/'  ('.  S.  HmIi  < 'oiuuiiMHiou 
Bulietiu  for  um,  pp.  373-426,  ph).  i-xxn. 
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tions,  one  on  caeti  valve,  and  oppoiiito;  theRe  are  called  tlie  beaks  or  amboex,  aim  are 
tliaoldest  part  of  tlie  ahell.  Tlio  rounded  end  of  the  hIioU  is  tliu  front  or  anterior  part, 
as  tbia  iH  always  ahead  wben  tlio  animal  i»  moving,  and  the  pointed  end  op))OHtte  ia 
the  hinder  or  posterior  part.  In  most  of  the  heavier  species  there  are  developed  iuter- 
locking  or  liinge  teeth 
along  the  upper  inner 
edge  of  the  nhell. 

If  a  living  mu.sse1  is 
taken  and  a  tJiin  knife  is 
inserted  >it  the  front  and 

binder   ends  and  n  cut  t         /  w  t^ji 

made  toward  the  binge,    BS.I         l  jI^^^^  !■'**■ 

it  will  gape  and  the  ani- 
mal may  be  examined. 
A  thin  veil  of  soft  ani- 
mal tissue,  called  the 
mantle,  covers  the  entire 
inside  of  both  valves, 
reaching  out  to  their 
edges,  and  Joined  together  at  the  npiier  part  of  the  shell.  It  is  fastened  to  the  shell 
near  the  border  in  a  filiglitly  indented  furrow  called  the  pallial  line,  and  by  mnscles 


at  the  npper  part  of  it.    The  edge  and  outside  of  th 
milky  liquid,  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal 


mantle  throw  out  a  sort  of 
latter,  which  builds  up  the 
shell,  thickening  it 
fVomtbeinsideand 
addbig  to  it  at  the 
edge;  the  brilliant 
nacre  next  to  it, 
a  layer  of  vertical 
prismatic  cells  out- 
!-ide  this,  and  over 
all  the  protecting 
epidermis.  The 
mantle  is  carried 
between  the  lock- 
inghinge  teeth,  fill- 
ing the  space  be- 
tween them  like  a 
cnshion.  At  each 
.,rtaei-.-iti™<.fVniopiowi.«    end    of   the   shell 

le  botlDni  Df  n  river,    ft.,  ■Iinll; 

hlsl<)i>»ning,  A..iinaInp.'niT>e.     IDSlde,       tieaF      the 

ir,*M«i,  nf  nm  nnimal  ni.il  ll.a    ^agfe^  ^jjl  1,^  found 

a  mass  of  tough, 

white,  iiHiscular  libers  running  from  valve  to  valve,  which  have  been  cut  into  by  the 
knife,  and  these  are  the  powerful  adductor  musclos  by  which  the  animal  closes  the  shell. 
Some  of  the  Kaiadex  have  thin  shells  and  uo  hinge  teeth,  the  Anodontun,  for  example, 
and  these  almost  invariably  live  in  stagnant  or  slow-moving  water.  The  Unios, 
the  thicker- she! led  forms,  which  have  well  develo|>ed  teeth,  live  for  the  most  part  in 
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ranning  water.  Tbe  iMWovtor  uuivW  iUk>w  thv  shifll  Cv»  vf*»x  Iml;  t*  ^iitKM't  dk(iAin*\ 
fto  th;i[  Cbe  te^tli  alwiiys  lock,  and  th<t  (wautlf  cifcibum  swtflU  vvh«u  ttwj  <«»  oiwrti  <m<l 
I^^TeQts  tb«iB  front  ?Iip|ku^.  Tber<e>  cau  b«  uo  Uoutut  t^ul  (kkitt  tW  ttttt^v  twtb  ittv 
developed  in  tbe  riTW  mass*is  to  pr«v»ut  th*  valv*-*  wl'  the  *hfU  IVom  twt^ttujt  v*i 
each  other,  «bk-h  they  woald  be  Ukel>-  to  do  m  swift  t-uvrvuls  oi-  tu  tiiit^  ot'  itoMtti. 

Tbt^  Aimdontait.  living  tu  still  water,  have  th)u»er«^)b  itud  tW  uut  uWil  Mt,v 
locking  teeth.  Within  the  luantlv.  filling  a  l»Tg»  |uirt  »t'th«>  shell  and  UuHg  akuu)£  tW 
binge  line,  i^j  a  wrt  of  bag  which  omtaius  the  vital  or^ftuis  aiu)  is  \>«llv>«l  th»  abduiutua) 
sac.  This  extends  below  and  in  ^ut  into  a  tou|;h  s^trt  of  hatoht^t  or  Iuuiehc  iiihm>«d 
organ  tbat  i^;  poshed  ont  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  utoves,  and  h,v  tfX)katid)U0  aud 
contracting  and  moving  forward  and  backwartt  thewhoto  isidowMt  ahMk£  iuthvaattdjf 
or  mnddy  bottom,  leaving  a  little  thrrow.  This  is  oalletl  the  IW'I,  t'p  undw  m» 
forward  adductor  raascle  is  an  opening  into  the  ab«loiiiina)  sac  i^allwl  (he  woath.  It 
is  carried  throagfa,asatnbe,inuch  foldeil  and  bent  t«uk  on  tt^tolf,  the  lltteiitiaMl  mtuiM, 
and  finally  empties  near  the  posterior  atlduotnr.  Snrroiiitdintf  this  otutaUas  it  |ut»>Hui 
along  the  back  of  the  animal.  ^ 

is  a  sort  of  heart,  which  beats 
regnlarly.  Fastened  to  the 
mantle  and  the  top  of  the  ab- 
dominal sac  in  some  ciises, 
baiigingdown  between  the  two, 
and  reaching  from  the  hinder  jvo.- 
end  of  the  shell  well  toward  the 
front,  are,  on  each  side  of  this 
sac,  two  cnrtaiiis  or  flaps  of  the 
most  daintily  beautiful  and 
delicate  texture,  and  these  are 
organs  of  vital  importance  to 
the  mussels  They  are  the  ,ha«i 
gills  or  branchi>i>,  and  answer 
to  Ihe  gills  of  the  fishes  or  the 
lungs  of  land  animals.  Just  in  front  of  them  and  Tiitar  Mm  month,  un  ultlinr  uldu  nl* 
the  abdominal  sac  and  under  tiie  mantle.  Is  another  pair  of  iintaller  IIhph,  siinuiwhat 
triangular  ill  our  species,  and  extending  beliiiiil,  which  are  (!idlet|  tliH  palpf,  itiid  wImhi 
the  aiumal  is  feeding  these  are  constantly  in  motion.  At  tlie  hlridor  \ml  tit  tho  Hitl- 
mal  the  mantle,  which  is  not  fastened  togetber  iime  in  our  it|tMili<ii,  mIhiwh  Lwii  Nipiitll 
openings,  one  above  the  other,  by  having  itN  cdgeii  preHHMl  cloHe  toifetliur  liutwuuii 
and  below  these  openings.  One  or  botb  of  thcHe  in  fringed,  and  when  tbu  unJmul  I4 
feeling  these  fringes  may  l>e  tteen  beautifully  expandi^l  between  the  hilidttr  pitrltt  nf 
the  shell.    The  ap[>er  is  the  anal  and  the  lower  the  braiicliial  opening. 

When  the  animal  feeilH,  the  front  part  of  the  Hbell  in  uHUHJiy  bniiifl  in  tbit  mud  iic 
sand,  leaving  the  hinder  {nrt  to  project  fnte  iiitii  the  water;  the  sMI  is  ojwiiul,  thu 
branchial  and  anal  oj>euiugs  are  sprea^l,  the  palpi  forward  begin  a  rapid  (lapping, 
which  drawi*  in  a  current  of  punt  wa(«r  tbroagh  the  branchial  ojMiiifug,  Thfu  iHwtum 
through  the  gillH,  aiiiratiug  the  blix*d,  then  into  the  inoulh  ami  uhfug  llirifiigli  Ihc 
iutestinal  canal,  canyiug  in  i»»nl«rvx'  and  Miii:roMM(pie  tonus  »f  lite  wbiWi  mtiyu  u« 
food  for  the  animal,  and  011  oot  at  Hn-  ttnal  optiuing. 
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The  soxiiiil  syateni  consists  of  racemose  glanda  witbiu  the  abdominal  sac,  the 
male  and  female  organs  being  so  much  alike  that  only  a  very  clever  expert  can  tell 
tliem  apart.  The  sexes  are  generally,  though  not  always,  separate.  Usually  one  ani- 
mal is  a  male  and  another  a  female,  and  this  is  always  the  case  among  the  more  highly 
organized  N^aiades,  but  it  lias  been  pretty  well  proved  that  in  some  cases  iiidividuids 
are  provided  with  both  sets  of  organs.  It  is  held  by  some  students  that  eertatu  of 
these  mussels  may  change  from  one  sex  to  the  other,  but  this  ha.<i  not  been  proved. 
It  is  not  certainly  known  yet  bow  impregnation  takes  place,  hut  it  is  supposed  that 
the  male  ejects  the  spermatozoa  into  the  water,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the  female 
and  passed  into  the  ovaries.  Within  the  ovaries  tbi^  eggs  are  developed,  and  when 
they  reach  a  certain  stage  they  pass  down  through  an  opening  into  tlie  gills.  Here 
they  undergo  still  further  changes,  developing  a  small  bivalve  shell,  but  very  different 
in  form  from  what  it  is  when  mature.  Later  on  they  are  thrown  ont  of  the  ovisacs 
of  the  transformed  gill  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond. 

Each  littie  mussel  is  usually  provided  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  spines  or  hooks  on 
its  base,  and  when  thrown  out  it  lays  on  Its  back  with  the  valves  opened  very  wide 

V  long  filament 
floats  up  from  the 
minute  clam  which 
111  some  w  ly  can  at 
tathitselffithefins 
gills  or  scales  of 
fishes  which  come 
m  contact  with  it 
When  such  a  con 
nection  is  made  the 
little  mussel  rapidly 
draws  itself  np  and 
snaps  the  valves  on 
■  to  the  gill,  scale,  or 
fin,   burying    the 

hooks  in  it.  This  irritates  the  fish,  causing  it  to  throw  out  a  fleshy  substance,  which 
incloses  the  embryo  naiad  just  as  an  oak  leaf  covers  up  the  egg  of  the  gall  insect 
that  is  laid  in  it.  This  cyst  is  air  and  water  tight,  and  in  it  the  little  prisoner  remains 
for  a  period  of  some  seveuty  days,  growing  but  little,  though  developing  its  organs. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  duriug  the  time  of  its  encystment  it  may  be  carried  niauy  miles 
away  from  the  spot  in  which  it  left  its  mother's  gills,  and  when  it  finally  works  oat 
and  drops  to  the  bottom  it  is  ready  to  found  a  now  naiad  colony. 

It  has  oft«n  been  a  sonrc*  of  wouder  to  naturalists  how  a  given  species  of  fresh- 
water mussel  can  inhabit  a  number  of  independent  streams  tlowing  into  the  sea,  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Naiades  can  not  live  in  salt  water  or  even  that  which 
is  more  than  very  slightly  brackish.  Tet  such  is  often  the  case.  Vnio  eomplanatus 
inhabits  every  stream  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  from  Labrador  to  Savannah.  And 
Anodonta  cali/orniensis  is  met  with  in  a  great  number  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 
Now,  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  easily  possible  for  these  embryos  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  marine  fishes  which  go  up  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  sea  and  into  the 
fresh  water  to  spawn;  that  in  some  cases — rarely  perhaps — these  fish,  not  finding 
conditions  favorable  for  spawning  in  the  first  stream  entered,  might  return  to  the  sea 
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and  ftsceQd  a  near-by  stream,  carrying  with  tLem  the  encysted  mussels,  which  might 
be  dropped  in  the  second  stream  entered.  Of  course,  when  thus  inclosed  in  the  pro- 
tectiag  cyst  they  could  be  carried  tlirough  the  sea  without  injury. 

The  pearly  mussels  live  in  a,  great  variety  of  conditions.  Most  of  thcui  are  found 
in  shallow  water,  but  certain  forms  live  at  considerable  depths.  Aruould  Locard  is 
authority  for  the  stateiuent  that  tTreto^jfosacritslivesdown  to  fiO,  100,  or  even  200  metres 
in  Lake  Tiberias.*  Others  live  at  great  depths  in  the  African  Lake  Tanganyika.  In 
Florida  I  have  seen  myriads  of  Unio  tortivug  buried  among  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees, 
and  in  the  muddy,  sandy  banks  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  Lampsilis  ano- 
dontoides  of  our  western  rivers  sometimes  burrows  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and 
the  curious  Anodonta  angulala  of  Oaliforoia  and  Oregon  buries  itself  in  hard  clay  in 
rapid  water,  with  the  wide  posterior  end  down  stream,  allowing  the  sharp  angle  along 
this  part  of  the  shell  to  Jnst  come  to  the  surface  of  the  clay,  so  that  it  presents  little 
resistance  to  the  current.  Our  curious  Martfaritana  dekiseens  has  a  greatly  elongated 
foot,  and  burrows  deeply  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  streams,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  South  American  Mycftopod  i  and  the 
Ghiuese  Solejiaia,  These  forms  piobablv  do 
not  migrate  nnder  any  ordiuarj  tircuu 
stances.  I  have  reason  ti)  behe\e  tint  the 
species  which  plow  ftirrows  on  the  bottoms 
of  iwnds  and  streams  often  migrate 

Ordinarily,  the  pearly  fresh  water  mus 
sels  die  in  a  short  time  if  taken  out  of  the 
water — in  24  to  48  hours,  as  i  tule  I  have 
had  thousands  of  specimen'^  taken  alive, 
packed  tightly  in  boxes,  and  scut  lo  me  it 
Wiishington  by  mail  or  express  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  from  as  far  as  Texas, 
Dakota,  Florida,  or  Maine.  Perhaps  half  of  , 
these  reached  ine  in  a  living  condition  wh^ 
they  came  through  promptly.  Generally 
they  die  when  exposed  a  few  hours  in  the  sun.  Once  when  collecting  in  Indian 
Territory  I  came  upon  an  artificial  pond  at  McAleater  which  had  been  drained  only 
a  few  days,  and  all  over  the  soft  bottom  the  water  stood  in  puddles.  Thousands  of 
Unio  Bubroilratua  and  tetraltumwi  were  lying  dead  in  the  mud,  and  the  odor  was  so 
sickening  that  I  could  scarcely  collect  them.  Yet,  under  certain  circumstances,  both 
species  will  live  buried  in  dried  mud  for  a  long  time.  Hon.  J.  i>.  Mitchell,  of  Victoria, 
Tex.,  kept  specimens  of  tetrdlasmits  alive  in  a  dry  room  for  many  months. 

In  June,  1850,  a  living  poud  mussel  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gray  in  London,  from 
Australia,  which  had  been  out  of  water  more  than  a  year.f  In  a  small  stream  near 
Braidontown,  Fla.,  a  great  colony  of  Unio  obesun  is  established.  This  stream  or 
drain  is  in  the  piney  woods,  and  only  runs  during  some  three  months  in  the  summer — 
the  rainy  season.  The  rest  of  the  year  it  is  dry,  and  thousands  of  these  mussels  may 
be  found  just  buried  in  the  sandy  banks,  or  among  the  flags  and  rushes  of  the  bottom 
where  there  is  very  little  moisture;  yet  all  are  healthy.  I  have  laid  these  mussels 
out  in  the  sun  for  months,  after  which  nearly  all  of  them  were  found  to  be  alive. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  specimens  which  live  in  perennial  water  soon 
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«iie  if  removed  from  it,  witjle  tlioHe  wliich  inhabit  streams  or  ponds  tbat  often  dry  ap 
will  live  a  long  time  out  of  watcv.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  streams  of  Australia 
often  go  dry.  and  the  smaller  ones  of  the  Western  States  are  quite  liable  to  do  bo. 

Some  ai>e(;ie3  in  viM;ky  streams  remain  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  In  the  Big 
Vermilion  Hiver,  in  Lasalle  Coanty,  Illinois,  a  swift  rocky  strejim,  I  have  found  living 
mnssels  which  had  been  so  washed  alwut  that  nearly  all  the  epidermis  was  destroyed. 
The  shells  in  such  streams  are  usually  heavier  than  those  ftotn  more  tjuiet  water. 

Tliere  arc  two  great  and  very  distinct  groups  of  jwarly  mussels  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  several  smaller  somewhat  intermediate  ones.  In 
the  first  the  shells  of  the  male  and  female  are  essentially  alike,  and  the  embryos, 
before  being  thrown  into  the  water,  fill  either  the  entire  outer  gills,  or,  in  some  cases, 
all  four  of  them.  At  this  time  the  marsupium,  ai  the  transformed  gills  may  be  called, 
is  smooth  and  pad  like.  In  the  second  great  group  the  shell  of  the  female  shows  a 
decided  swelling  on  the  base  Just  behind  the  middle,  and  this  is  absent  in  the  male 
shell.  In  the  species  of  this  group  the  embryos  are  only  found  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  outer  gill,  and  this  part  is  rounded  below,  and  the  ovisacs  containing  them  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  furrow  and  rounded  on  the  lower  end.  The  latter 
group  contains  the  more  highly  organ- 
ized of  our  freshwater  mussels. 

From  nil  the  observations  that  have 
been  made,  it  seems  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  species  of  the  first  group 
become  impregnated  in  the  fall,  carry- 
ing the  eggs  in  the  ovaries  through  the 
winter.  In  the  late  winter  or  early 
-  spring  they  pass  into  the  gills,  de%'eIop 
a  shell,  and  are  thrown  oat  into  the 
water  along  up  to  June.  Those  of  the 
Shell  not  prodored  gccond  group,  whero  the  males  and 
females  are  so  ditterent,  probably  be- 
come gravid  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  and  have  the  hinder  part  of  the  outer 
gill  full  of  eggs  in  the  summer  or  early  fall.  These  rules  do  not  hold  absolutely,  and 
some  of  the  sjiecies,  or  even  many  of  them,  especially  of  the  more  highly  organized 
gronps,  may  breed  oftener  than  once  a  year  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  winter  habits  of  these  mussels.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
they  sometimes  burrow  into  the  mud  and  become  almost  if  not  qaite  dormant,  wbile  at 
other  times  they  are  active  during  the  winter.  Certain  s]>ecies  may  be  found  gravid 
at  difierent  periods  of  the  year ;  others  seem  rarely  so.  I  have  never  seen  or  beard  of 
a  gravid  Unto  plicatus  (a  common,  thick,  plicate  form  of  the  Mississippi  Valley),  and 
1  have  examined  many  si>ecimen8  of  Mari/aritana  margaritifera  taken  all  through  the 
year,  and  have  never  seen  any  with  embryos  either  in  the  ovaries  or  gills. 

The  number  of  young  contained  in  the  female  at  a  single  time  is  often  very  great. 
In  the  species  which  carry  tliem  only  in  the  hinder  jiart  of  the  outer  gills  they  are  far 
less  numerous  than  in  those  of  the  other  group.  Most  of  these  probably  contain  from 
500  to  1,000  at  a  time,  if  fully  adult.  The  speciei^  which  have  the  whole  outer  gills 
transformed  into  a  niarsupinm  have  a  far  greater  number,  while  those  which  have  all 
four  gills  filled  contain  the  most.  The  common  swan  mussel  of  Knroite,  Anodonta 
cggnea,  has  been  estimated  to  carry  200,000.     A  Glabnri»  from  Lake  Nicaragoa,  which 
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I  examined,  munt  have  hiwl  at  least  a  inilliim  eg^t*  in  iio  ijiiier  f^itlM,  and  Dr.  Iwaitc  L<>ii 
made  a  calculation  that  a  single  Unio  mulUiiliciiliiH,  iiiir  larfCt-Ht  HpiMtieH,  luid  one  wliifdi 
carries  the  young  in  all  four  of  the  gills,  bad  no  le.sH  tlian  li,(Hl(>,OIH). 

Tliere  is  ample  need  for  all  these  young,  for  from  the  time  of  their  biitli  until 
they  die  of  old  ag«  they  are  t^onstuntly  besnt  by  enemicH  mid  forces  that  cause  timir 
destructioji.  Even  nature  lierself  seems  bent  on  destroying  them.  Many  of  tliom  will 
survive  after  being  frozen,  and  an  instance  is  on  record  where  an  Anoihinta  that  wan 
frozen  solid  while  gravid  hatched  out  its  young  all  right  on  being  thawed  out;  yet 
millions  of  them  are  undoubtedly  destroyed  by  very  Kevere  weather.  1  have  seen 
tens  of  thousands  of  empty  shells  in  npring  in  the  Potomac,  after  a  very  severe  winter, 
clinging  together  by  the  ligament,  and  in  many  cases  having  shreds  of  flesh  still 
attached  to  them.  These  probably  did  not  bury  deeply  enough  or  the  water  might 
have  been  unusually  low  during  hard  freezing.  Ko  doubt  those  that  live  In  shallow 
water  sufl'er  most  from  frost,  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  seen  the  Unumidtir 
of  a  region  almost  exterminat«d  after  an  unt^immonly  hard  and  unfavorable  winter. 

Dr.  James  Lewis,  an  exceedingly  able  and  careful  student  of  North  American 
mollusks,  believed  that  many  of  our  pearly  muaseU  are  almost  abttobitely  dormant 
daring  the  winter.  He  held  that  in  the 
summer  they  make  their  growth,  adding  a 
wide  concentric  layer  to  the  shell.  In  winter 
the  growth  practically  ceasen,  bat  the  man- 
tle still  de{H>sits  a  slight  amount  of  shelly 
material  and  epidermis;  but  as  the  shell 
does  not  increase  in  size  in  winter,  these  de- 
posits of  epidermis  form  a  nairrow,  dark, 
concentric  lino  or  band  arouud  its  border. 
Others  have  lield  to  the  same  idea,  which  is 
probably  a  correct  one.  In  many  cases  these 
dark  resting  Vmea  are  markeil  as  plainly  on 
the  oatside  of  tlie  shell  as  are  those  iu  a  sec- 
tion of  a  tne.  and  if  the  theorj'  of  I>r.  Lewis  is  iM^rrect,  we  may  thuH  count  the  age  of 
the  clams  by  the  rest  perioils,  as  we  do  that  of  the  forest  trees  by  the  annual  rings. 
In  some  cases  these  marks  are  not  plain  or  even  risible,  and  this  is  especially  m  with 
many  tropical  yaia4e*,  whii:h  may  continue  to  grow  more  or  less  thntaghoat  the  year. 
It  is  itoBsible  that  those  of  onr  northern  species  which  do  not  Bhow  these  rest  ringi*  or 
only  have  faint  indications  of  them  may  be  more  or  lens  at.'tivo  thcongh  the  winter. 

It  is  hunl  to  tell  Just  at  what  age  these  mussels  begin  U>  breed,  l*e(»nMe  this  no 
donbt  varies  with  the  species,  the  amount  of  food,  anil  favorable  or  nnfavirral^fle 
conditions;  bat  I  think  it  may  l«  stated  that  it  is  generally  at  from  three  tit  live  yKtrn 
from  the  enibr>'o  in  those  N|fecies  which  carry  the  young  in  the  hinder  jart  of  the  oater 
gills.  Those  which  have  lioth  outer  gills  tilled  with  young  do  not  begin  r|aite  mi  earlf, 
and  in  the  forms  where  all  fonr  gills  are  filleal  I  do  not  think  they  oTteD  begin  to 
pro<lnce  yonng  until  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old.  The  number  of  ynang  pro- 
ducetl  by  these  yonng  mussels  is  ijnite  small  compared  with  those  of  fnlly  wlntt  or  old 
specimens.  Hut  if  thf.**-.  yonnger  mua-wls, -tay  from  Hve  to  nine  yearaofagejcoald  be 
always  thrown  promptly  l>»ck  into  the  watf^  they  <»>uld  at  least  famish  one,  pfiMJbly 
two  crops  of  yoorig,  whii;h  wonhi  go  a  long  way  C^fward  k^ping  np  the  supply,  and 
really  prove  little  or  no  loss  to  anyone.     After  reaching  maturity  Imt  little  is  athietl  to 
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of  Kockford,  111.,  states  that  crows  carry  some  of  the  large  species  from  Eock  River 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air  and  drop  them  on  the  rocks,  where  they  are 
broken,  and  thus  they  can  feast  on  the  animals. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Isaac  Lea  bestowed  the  specific  name  salmonia  on  an  Anodonta^ 
which  had  peculiarly  roagliened,  orange-colored  nacre,  and  which  was  quite  abundant 
in  some  parts  of  J^ew  York.  Since  then  a  number  of  other  species  have  been  found 
to  occasionally  exhibit  this  peculiar,  roughened,  blistered  nacre,  sometimes  yellow, 
salmon,  orange,  or  even  a  dirty  white,  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Osborn  has  recently  shown  in 
the  Zoological  Bulletin  (vol.  I,  No.  6,  pp.  301-310)  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  Trematode. 
The  so-called  Anodonta  salmonia^  when  free  from  this  parasite,  is  the  Anodonta  grandis 
of  Say.  I  have  seen  quantities  of  mussel  shells  greatly  injured  by  this  pest,  and 
though  it  may  not  actually  destroy  the  animals,  it  unquestionably  does  great'damage. 

The  question,  ''Can  anything  be  done  to  save  these  mussels?"  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one.  It  is  not  difficult  to  enact  statutes  to  protect  timber,  fish,  or  wild  game; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  make  laws  and  another  to  enforce  them.  Whatever  is  furnished 
by  the  bounty  of  nature  seems  to  be  the  property  of  the  first  one  getting  hold  of  it. 
In  wanton  wastefulness,  man  has  destroyed  many  millions  of  acres  of  our  original 
forest,  until  now  we  are  forced  to  go  without  timber,  or  plant  and  raise  it;  he  has 
swept  out  of  existence  much  of  our  wild  game,  and  made  the  most  serious  inroads  on 
the  fishes.  And  now  it  seems  as  though  he  must  exterminate  the  Kaiades.  '^o  doubt 
the  settling  up  of  the  country,  breaking  the  land,  fencing  and  pasturing  every  foot  of 
ground,  draining  out  the  ponds  and  marshes,  and  cutting  down  the  timber  indirectly 
proves  destructive  to  the  clams.  The  water  which  falls  as  rain  or  snow  rapidly  runs 
off  as  disastrous  floods  at  times,  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  heaviest  rains  the  ground 
is  dry  and,  consequently,  in  the  summer  months  many  of  the  streams  cease  to  flow. 
I  remember  forty  years  ago  when  the  larger  streams  and  smaller  rivers  of  northern 
Illinois  were  perennial  and  meandered  through  thick  woods,  with  here  and  there  deep, 
quiet  pools,  and  they  were  filled  with  fresh- water  mussels.  To-day  they  go  dry  during 
severe  droughts;  they  are  wide-bedded  and  shallow;  their  banks  are  shadeless;  the 
pools  have  disappeared,  and  so  have  the  mussels. 

Hogs  are  a  great  enemy  of  the  Naiades^  and  they  not  only  destroy  such  as  are 
found  on  the  surface,  but  root  them  out  from  almost  any  depth.  They  should  be  kept 
away  from  streams  and  lakes,  especially  during  low  water.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
acres  of  river  bed  during  the  time  of  low  water  completely  dug  over  by  hogs,  and 
nothing  left  of  the  mussels  but  broken  shells. 

The  dumpings  of  manufactories  and  the  sewage  of  cities  turned  into  rivers  are 
destroying  not  only  the  fish  but  the  Xaiades.  In  many  places  below  factories  or  cities 
the  water  of  the  streams  is  ofl'ensively  foul  and  wholly  changed  in  color,  so  that  prac- 
tically no  kind  of  organic  life  can  exist  in  it.  Along  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah 
rivers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Harpers  Ferry  and  above  it,  are  a  number  of  mills  which 
grind  wood  into  a  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  These  throw  their  sawdust  and 
waste  into  the  streams,  and  down  below,  where  the  water  is  comparatively  quiet,  it 
settles  to  the  bottom,  forming  great  masses  of  slushy,  putrid  matter,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  destructive  to  fish  and  mussels.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  about  to  turn  its  sewage 
into  the  Des  Plaines  Eiver,  from  which  it  will  be  carried  into  the  Illinois  River,  a 
stream  abounding  with  the  very  finest  of  fresh- water  mussels.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  this  great  volume  of  filth  and  poison  will  destroy  every  mussel  in  both  of 
these  streams,  and  may  exert  its  deleterious  influence  even  on  the  Mississippi  River 
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below.  It  i»  not  likely  that  jiearl-haDters  or  batton-makers  will  ever  completely  exter- 
iniuate  any  of  the  species.  There  will  always  be  some  individuals  left  (especially 
where  they  are  not  abundant  enoagh  to  make  it  pay  to  collect)  to  propagate  the  race. 
Fishes  also  can  be  depended  on  to  carry  the  yoang  about  and  plant  them,  thus  form- 
ing new  colonies  and  helping  to  restock  the  old  ones.  But  sewage  and  much  of  the 
refuse  from  manufactories  will  kill  everything  downstream.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  plan  may  be  devised  to  utilize  this  waste,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  compel 
cities  and  mill-owners  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  turning  it  into  the 
water-courses. 

The  immense  number  of  mussels  taken  by  pearl-hunters  and  the  manufacturers 
of  buttons  and  ornaments,  generally  in  the  most  wanton  and  wasteful  way,  is 
undoubtedly  diminishing  the  supply  with  great  rapidity.  In  cases  where  individuals 
are  collecting  independently,  either  for  pearls  or  to  sell  to  manufacturers,  it  would 
probably  be  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  even  throw  the  small  mussels  back  into  the 
water.  But  manufacturers,  who  ought  to  be  intelligent  enough  to  understand  how 
rapidly  the  supply  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  how  much  it  is  to  their  interest  to  pre- 
serve it,  might  at  least  use  their  influence  to  have  those  in  their  employ  attend  to  this 
matter,  and  where  corporations  or  individuals  have  control  of  water  from  which  col- 
lecting is  done  they  could  compel  attention  to  this.  No  mussel  less  than  four  or  five 
years  old  should  be  taken  by  a  pearl-hunter  or  anyone  engaged  in  collecting  for  a 
manufacturer.  Such  young  specimens  would  not  furnish  pearls  of  any  value,  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  too  small  to  be  used  with  x)rotit  for  buttons. 

Certain  regulations  might  be  made  in  regard  to  dredging,  raking  up,  and  other- 
wise disturbing  the  beds  of  mussels.  Mr.  J.  F.  Boepple,  president  of  the  principal 
button  factory  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  who  has  given  this  subject  much  attention, 
believes  that  the  disturbing  of  the  beds  at  the  time  when  the  animals  are  loaded 
down  with  young  is  a  cause  of  much  injury,  and  lie  is  no  doubt  right.  When  the  gills 
are  filled  with  embryos  they  often  protrude  when  the  shell  is  open,  and  if  disturbed 
they  suddenly  close  the  shell,  sometimes  cutting  oft'  large  portions  of  the  ovisacs. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  year  could  be  select^'d  for  a  closed  season 
that  would  be  much  better  than  another  part.  There  is  not  enough  yet  known  about 
this  matter  to  give  complete  data  to  work  upon,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
examination  of  many  thousands  of  animals  taken  throughout  a  wide  range  of  country, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  statements  of  others,  it  would  seem 
that  the  process  of  breeding  is  going  on  with  some  of  the  Naiades  all  the  time. 

Something,  no  doubt,  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  mussel  farming,  just  as  oyster- 
growing  is  made  profitable.  The  great  mussel  shoals  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  reaching 
from  Florence,  Ala.,  for  20  miles  up  the  stream,  are  literally  blocketl  with  mussel  shells. 
I  have  seen  ripples  in  rivers  where  one  could  not  step  for  a  mile  without  treading  on  a 
living  mussel.  Such  places,  if  kept  under  control  and  properly  worked,  ought  to  prove 
immensely  profitable,  and  they  need  never  be  exhausted  or  even  reduced. 


THE  MUSSEL  FISHliRY  AND  PliAKI/HinTOX  INM)IISTRY  OF  THE 

MISSISSUTI  RIV1:K. 


hy  iircni  M.  SMITH. 

Although  the  busiuess  of  maiiatacturing  buttons  from  the  shellH  of  our  native 
fresh-water  mussels  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  it  has  ahvady  attained  comparatively 
large  prox^ortions  and  seems  destined  to  have  still  further  growth.  The  fear  is  enter- 
tained, however,  that,  through  indiscriminate  methods,  tiie  supply  of  mussels  nuiy 
be  so  seriously  reduced  that  the  continuance  of  the  fishery  and  the  dependent  manu- 
facturing may  be  imperiled.  The  i)0vssibility  of  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  mussel 
beds  in  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  wiiich  is  in  Iowa  aiul  Illinois  has  led  a  num- 
ber of  interested  persons  to  re<iuest  the  United  States  Fish  Commissicm  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  subject,  as  this  is  the  section  in  which  the  business  is  most  exten- 
sive and  has  been  longest  established.  In  C()mj)Iiance  with  this  reciuest  the  writer 
was  assigned  to  the  investigation  and  visited  the  (tentersof  the  business  in  »July,  1898, 
The  present  report  is  based  on  the  observations  then  made. 

The  principal  Inquiries  were  conducted  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  the  leading  center  of 
the  button  industry,  although  some  other  important  places,  as  Clinton  and  Davenport, 
were  also  visited.  Many  fishermen  and  manufacturers  were  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  important  features  of  the  business.  The  manufacturers,  without  exception, 
furnished  detailed  statistics  concerning  their  work.  Those  whom  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  personally  visit  were  corresi>onded  with,  and,  with  few  exc^eptions,  they  have 
supplied  the  desired  data. 

The  statistics  herein  presented  relate  to  the  calendar  year  1897  and  to  the  first  six 
months  of  1898,  when  there  was  a  remarkable  development  of  the  button-making 
business.  The  figures  are  the  first  which  have  been  collecte<l  covering  this  industry, 
and  will  xu'ove  useful  in  determining  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  subse- 
quent years. 

The  investigation  naturally  embraced  the  following  general  topics,  which  are 
hereaft<?r  si>ecially  considered:  (1)  The  mussels  utilize^l  in  button-making,  (2j  the 
mussel  fishery,  and  (3)  the  button  industry.  To  these  is  added  a  chapter  emlKKlying 
a  8t;itement  of  the  measures  that  appear  to  be  demanded  in  order  that  the  stability  of 
the  industry  may  be  maintained. 

THE   MUSSELS   UTILIZED   IN    BUTTON-MAKING. 

While  there  are  probably  400  species  of  mussels  found  in  the  Mississip[H  Jliver  and 
its  tributaries,  comparatively  few  are  now  utilize^i  in  or  are  adapted  to  button -making. 
The  re<iuiremeuts  of  a  shell,  from  the  button  maker's  standiKiiut,  are  sufficient  thick- 
ness, a  uniform  color  of  the  surface  and  various  strata  of  the  shell,  and  a  degree  of 
toughness  that  will  withstand  the  necessary  treatment  without  cracking  or  splitting. 
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Thiu-slielled  mussels  are  absolutely  useless  for  button-making.  Even  if  originally 
as  thick  as  a  button,  the  necessary  grinding  and  polishing  reduce  them  to  mere  wafers. 
The  preferred  color  is  white,  but  cream-colored  shells  are  also  employed.  Shells  with 
pink,  purple,  yellow,  or  salmon-colored  nacre  are  not  suitable,  as  the  color  fades  with 
age  and  is  apt  to  be  not  uniform.  Certain  shells  that  satisfactorily  combine  thickness 
and  color  are  nevertheless  useless,  because  they  are  soft  or  brittle  and  break  easily 
during  manufacture.  Dead  shells  that  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  iiction 
of  air  or  water  also  become  useless  for  button -making. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Simpson,  of  the  department  of  mollusks  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  has  courteously  supplied  the  newly  revised  scientific  names  for  the 
mussels  used  in  the  button  industry,  and  has  given  valuable  information  concerning 
this  family  of  mollusks,  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.  For  a  very  interesting  and  timely 
article  on  the  fresh- water  mussels,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  biologist, 
reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Simpson's  paper  entitled  "The  pearly  fresh-water  mussels 
of  the  United  States,  their  habits,  enemies,  and  diseases,  with  suggestions  for  their 
protection,"  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  for  1898. 

Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  mussel  fishery  and  button  industry  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  there  has  arisen  a  new  i)opular  nomenclature  for  the  mussels  or 
"clams"  utilized.  The  names  applied  by  the  fishermen  and  manufacturers  have  some 
reference  to  the  color  or  shape  of  the  shells.  Originally  quite  local,  they  are  now 
generally  applied  throughout  the  whole  stretch  of  river  in  wiiich  fishing  is  done. 

The  principal  species  of  mussel  in  the  Mississippi  Kiver  used  in  button-making  is 
Quadrula  ehena,  generally  known  as  the  "  niggerhead."  This  species  has  the  general 
shape  of  a  common  round  clam  ( Ve7iufi  mercenaria),  and  is  characterized  by  a  very 
thick  and  heavy  shell,  with  a  black  or  dark -brown  outside  skin  and  a  glistening  white 
interior,  the  latter  color  being  uniform  through  the  thickness  of  the  shell.  It  is  of 
relatively  small  size,  the  maximum  being  only  4i  or  5  inches  for  the  greatest  outside 
diameter  and  the  average  about  3  inches.  Many  less  than  2  inches  wide  are  also 
unnecessarily  destroyed.  It  is  often  found  over  immense  areas,  preferring  nniddy 
sand  and  muddy  gravel  bottom,  but  also  frequenting  sandy  bottom.  In  some  places 
a  form  of  this  mussel  known  as  the  "  mud  niggerhead"  is  sparingly  used.  It  is  found 
on  muddy  bottom,  and  has  a  thicker  shell  and  a  more  intensely  black  epidermis  than 
the  common  form. 

Several  abundant  species  of  mussels  resembling  the  niggerhead  in  shape,  but 
differing  from  it  in  having  tubercles  or  excrescences  on  the  outside  of  the  valves,  are 
locally  known  as  "warty-backs"  or  "warty-back  niggerheads"  {Quadrtila  pustulosa; 
Q,  metanevra).  They  have  very  little  value  for  buttons,  the  warts  causing  the  shell  to 
crack  during  cutting. 

Another  species  of  this  class  that  is  abundant,  but  only  sparingly  used,  is  the 
"bullhead"  [Pleurohema  ivsopus).  It  is  found  with  the  "niggerhead,"  has  a  thick 
shell  with  a  blackish-brown  skin  and  a  wiiite  interior,  and  externally  presents  several 
radiating  ridges.  It  is  of  little  value,  as  the  shell  is  brittle  and  cracks  in  cutting,  and 
the  buttons  also  split  in  facing  and  drilling. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  mussels  known  along  the  Mississippi  as  "sand  shells." 
The  most  abundant  and  important  of  these  is  tlie  "yellow  sand  shell  "or  "yellow- 
back" [Lampsilis  aHodontoidcs)^  which  has  a  bright  yellowish-brown  epidermis  and  a 
faintly  cream-colored  interior.  Another  species  with  a  black  exterior  is  known  as  the 
"black  sand  shall''-  (Lamps His  rectus).    The  sand  shells  are  found  chietly  on  sandy 
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bottom,  and  are  reported  to  be  (|uit<i  active,  moving  toward  the  shores  in  the  morning 
and  back  toward  the  channel  in  tlie  evening,  making  consplcaous  trac^ks  on  the 
bottom.  These  mussels,  Avhich  are  long  and  narrow,  reach  a  length  of  0  inches,  and 
are  highly  valued  in  button-making. 

A  smaller  spec^ies  is  the  "  slough  sand  shell"  [LamiysUiH  falldcnoHus),  which  seems' 
to  be  most  common  in  or  near  the  mouths  of  narrow  arms  of  the  river,  especially  coves 
that  extend  into  islands.  It  is  less  generally  distributed  in  the  river  than  the  "yellow 
sand  shell,"  occurs  in  much  smaller  beds,  and  is  now  quite  scarce  in  most  phices  where 
extensive  fishing  has  been  carried  on.  It  is  considered  very  good  for  buttons,  having 
a  beautiful  pearly  color  and  uniform  thicknass.  It  has  been  practically  caught  out  in 
the  vi(jinity  of  Muscatine,  near  which  place  a  bed  yielded  10  tons  a  few  years  ago  and 
ceased  to  exist. 

Ranking  next  to  the  sand  shells  in  abundance  is  the  species  known  as  "mucket," 
"mouket,''  or  "mougaf  ( LamimliH  lUjamentinus).  It  attains  a  length  of  6  inches,  but 
the  average  size  of  those  utilized  is  only  about  4  inches.  It  has  a  dark-brown  exterior 
and  a  creamy-white  nacre.  Only  second-class  buttons  are  made  from  it,  as  the  front 
part  of  the  shell  is  thin  and  the  back  j)art  brittle.  Xew  factory  hands  are  usually  set 
to  work  on  this  species. 

One  of  the  best  mussels  for  buttons  is  known  as  the  ''  deerhorn"  or  *'buckhorn" 
(Tritigonia  verrucosa).  It  is  not  abundant,  and  the  supply  is  irregular  and  uncertain. 
It  attains  a  large  size;  examples  over  9  inches  long  have  been  taken  from  the  Iowa 
Kiver,  and  in  the  Mississipi)i  it  reaches  a  length  of  (>  inchesor  over,  the  average  being 
about  r>  inches. 

A  rare  but  very  desirable  mussel  is  the  species  locally  known  as  the  "butterfly" 
(Playiola  .secnris),  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  valves.  The  flat  shell  is  of  small 
size,  but  thick  and  of  a  fine  coloi'.  The  epidermis  is  reddish-brown,  marked  by  dark 
nvdiating  lines.  In  100  tons  of  miscellaneous  shells  from  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the 
Muscatine  section,  there  are  likely  to  be  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  "butterflies." 
In  the  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  some  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  this  mussel  is 
abundant. 

A  mussel  not  very  highly  regarded  by  the  button-maker,  but  sometimes  used,  is 
the  so-called  "  blue-point ''  ( Quadrula  undidata).  It  has  a  large,  thick  shell,  with  a  wavy 
exterior;  the  nacre  at  one  end  is  usually  of  a  bluish  or  purplish  color,  in  contrast  with 
the  white  surface  of  the  remaining  part.  The  chief  objection  to  its  employment  in 
button-making  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  color. 

Another  species  not  highly  regarded  is  the  " hatchet-back,"  or  "hackle-back," 
(Symphynota  complanata).  This  is  a  large,  black  mussel  with  a  projecting  wing.  The 
valves  are  thin  and  of  an  undesirable  color,  and  only  a  very  small  section  of  each  is 
suitable  for  buttons. 

Several  species  of  "pocketbook"  clams  (LampHiUH  capax  and  L.  ventricosus)  are 
more  or  less  abundant  and  yield  a  good  button  of  medium  thickness.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  rounded  valves  of  great  depth. 

iJearly  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  section  contain  mussels  in 
some  abundance,  but  no  mussel  fishing  is  done  in  them.  The  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers^ 
for  instance,  have  a  good  supply  of  large  "muckets"  and  large  "blue-i>oints,"  which 
are  the  principal  species;  also  pink  and  white  "hatchet-backs,"  a  few  fine  "sand 
shellSy"  a  very  lew  "niggerheads"  and  **i>ocketbook8,"  and  some  extra  large  "deer- 
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horiJH"  of  ^ood  quality,  the  last-uamed  constituting  alxmt  10  i>er  cent  of  tbe  mussels 
adaptifd  for  button-making.  There  is  no  fishing  now  carried  on  in  these  streams, 
althougli  there  was  a  little  six  years  ago.  It  do(*s  not  pay  to  ship  the  shells,  and 
there  is  no  loi^al  demand.  In  the  Bkunk  and  Des  Moines  rivers  there  are  some  shells 
that  might  be  utili/A'd,  but  they  arc  not  sufliciently  abundant  to  maintain  a  large 
factory.  Among  others  there  are  small,  brittle  "muckets''  of  little  value,  a  few 
desirable  "pocketbooks"  and  *'sand  shells,''  and  some  very  good  medium-sized  "deer- 
horns.''  In  Rock  liiver,  Illinois,  there  is  reported  an  enormous  growth  of  "muckets" 
which  are  not  utilized. 

A  number  of  animals  jirey  on  the  mussels,  among  them  the  muskrat,  the  mink, 
and  the  raccoon,  the  lirst  named  being  especially  destnu^tive.  Catfish  are  also  said 
to  eat  mussels.     Hogs  are  known  to  be  very  injuri<ms  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Physical  causes  are  undoubtedly  res])on8ible  for  extensive  destruction  of  mussels* 
During  freshets  mud  and  sand  are  deposited  on  the  beds  and  bury  the  mussels. 
Shifting  sandbars  are  also  known  to  cover  up  beds.  The  fishermen  sometimes  find 
extensive  beds  of  dead  shells  which  ai)pear  to  have  recently  been  uncovered  by  the 
current.  During  freshets,  when  the  streams  find  new  channels,  many  mussels  are 
carried  from  their  beds  and  left  dry  when  the  water  subsides.  Droughts  also  are 
liable  to  exi>ose  mussel  beds  and  cause  much  destruction. 

Pollution  of  the  water  by  refuse  from  cities  and  manufacturing  establishments  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  menace  to  the  mussel  beds,  next  to  the  operations  of  the 
fishermen.  Certain  kinds  of  refuse  are  very  destructive  and  are  capable  of  killing 
practically  every  mussel  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

Fishermen  and  button-makers  report  a  considerable  i)ercentage  of  "niggerheads" 
with  the  beaks  ))artly  gone,  the  remaining  portion  being  softened  and  easily  split 
into  lamina'.  Accompanying  this  condition  there  is  often  a  softening  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  shell  in  spots.  Only  the  larger  (older)  shells  are  thus  affected,  and  it 
ai)i)ears  to  represent  a  natural  decay  due  to  age.  Buttons  made  from  such  a  shell  are 
soft,  and  are  apt  to  split  up  into  layers  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

For  much  interesting  infonnation  concerning  the  habits,  spawning,  mode  of  dis- 
persal in  the  streams,  rate  of  growth,  etc.,  of  the  mussels,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Simpson 
should  be  consulted. 

THE  MUSSEL  FISHERY. 
THE  FISHERMEN. 

The  mussel  fishermen  in  the  region  under  consideration  are  mostly  people  who 
have  been  engaged  in  other  branches  of  fishing,  or  who,  as  boatmen,  etc.,  are  familiar 
with  the  river.  Many  of  them  depend  on  mussel  fishing  for  their  livelihood  and  follow 
it  throughout  the  year,  but  others  seek  mussels  only  when  their  regular  work  is  sus- 
pended. Thus,  in  winter  especially,  the  ranks  of  the  regular  mussel  fishermen  are 
considerably  augmented  by  sawmill  hands,  farm  hands,  and  others.  Owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  mussel  fishery  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  is  said  that  many 
farmers  have  had  difliculty  in  obtaining  men  to  work  (m  their  farms. 

It  is  rei>orted  that  in  181)7  thei^e  were,  between  Burlington  and  Clinton,  in 
Iowa,  over  300  persons  who  engageil  in  taking  mussels  to  sell  to  the  button  manufac- 
turers at  the  various  towns  along  that  part  of  the  Mississippi.     In  1898  the  number 
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of  fishermer.  between  Fort  Mailison  and  Sabula  was  estimated  at  1,000.  As  many  of 
the  fishermen  have  no  permanent  headquarters,  but  move  from  place  to  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  their  number. 

The  leading  fishing  and  button-manufacturing  center  is  Muscatine,  at  which  i>la<*e 
in  1898  there  were  about  100  mussel  fishermen.  On  an  extensive  and  productive  l>e<l, 
as  many  as  150  to  300  fishermen  may  be  engaged  at  one  time. 

In  view  of  the  small  amount  and  inexpensive  characti^r  of  the  apparatus  reqnire<l 
to  prosecute  the  fishery,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  mussels  are  taken,  and 
the  little  experience  required,  mussel  fishing  is  regarded  with  favor  by  many  men,  as 
they  are  readily  able  to  get  their  cratch  to  market  and  dispose  of  it,  receiving  cash  in 
payment.  When  they  find  a  good  mussel-bed  they  sometimes  nuike  $30  or  more  i>er 
week.  The  average  earnings,  however,  are  considerably  less,  at  this  time  probably 
being  less  than  $10  per  week.  Some  days  $2  or  $3  will  be  made,  but  inclement 
weather  prevents  fishing  and  reduces  the  average. 

The  income  of  the  mussel  fishermen  is  now  generally  less  than  formerly,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fishernnjn,  the  lower  prices  received  for  their  cat(»h, 
and  the  reduced  abundance  of  the  mussels. 

APPARATUS    AND   METHODS. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  shoal  water  in  whi(^h  mussels  are  found,  th(»y  may 
be  gathered  with  less  difticnlty  than  is  ordinarily  encountered  in  taking  shellfish. 
Furthermore,  the  shoalness  of  the  Mississippi  makes  every  i)art  of  it  accessible  to  the 
fishermen  and  renders  the  exhaustion  of  the  beds  more  certain,  speedy,  and  complete. 

Mussels  are  obtained  with  various  kinds  of  apparatus.  Those  which  have  been 
or  are  now  in  use  are  the  hand-rake,  the  tongs,  the  rake  hauled  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass, the  dredge  operated  by  steam,  and  the  bar  with  hooks. 

The  rakes  are  of  several  patterns,  but  all  are  essentially  alike.  Tlie  commonest 
form,  known  as  the  shoulder  rake,  has  a  wooden  handle  14, 1(5,  18,  or  20  feet  long, 
attached  to  one  side  of  an  elli])tical  metal  frame;  on  the  under  side  of  tlie  frame  are 
12  to  14  iron  teeth  5  inches  long;  the  liea<l  of  the  rake  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  bas- 
ket by  a  piece  of  coarse  wire  netting  attached  to  the  frame;  the  mouth  of  the  basket  is 
8  inches  deep,  0  inches  wide,  and  16  inches  long.  The  rake  is  used  from  an  anchored 
boat.  The  handle  is  placed  over  the  fisherman's  shoulder,  and  the  rake  is  ])laced  up- 
stream to  the  full  length  of  the  pole.  The  fisherman  then  slowly  works  the  rake 
toward  his  boat,  being  aided  in  this  by  the  action  of  the  current  on  a  broa<l  womlen 
jiiece  nailed  crosswise  near  the  base  of  the  handle.  The  rake  is  then  lifted  jK»rpeii- 
dicularly  from  the  water  and  the  mussels  are  emptied  into  the  boat.  This  rake  is  also 
used  through  the  ice. 

The  tongs,  which  along  parts  of  the  Mississippi  are  called  ^^ scissor  rakes,''  are 
similar  to  the  ordinary  oyster  and  clam  tongs.  They  are  used  in  water  as  deep  as  16 
feet,  but  usually  in  only  10  feet  or  less.    The  value  of  the  tongs  is  $3  or  $3.50  each. 

The  dredge  or  rake  used  with  a  windlass,  locally  known  as  the  *^drag  rake,"  is 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  shoulder  rake  and  of  different  sha[>e.  It  has  a  rectangular 
iron  framework  covered  with  narrow  strips  of  hoop  iron  phwed  about  an  inch  apart. 
The  apparatus  has  the  appearance  of  a  flat  cage,  with  long  teeth  projecting  obliquely 
downward  from  the  anterior  lower  margin.  The  rake,  with  the  windlass  and  rope,  is 
worth  about  ♦25. 
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A  huge  Hlnain  mxiw  for  takinf;  mnHnelH,  oTne<l  at  >fnBcatiiie,  is  noiqae.  It  U 
|irovf(le<)  with  n  lingi',  raknordreilgv  operat«<l  Ijy  gteam.  The  rake  in  made  of  iron  and 
weighR  /iWi  imandH.  It  lit  48  iiichen  loiif;,  18  inches  wide,  and  30  iiicheR  deep,  and  ia 
l>r»vid<!<l  with  twenty-ftve  S-iiich  t«f;th.  The  rake  is  itptTated  in  a  receos  or  itlot  in 
the  lK>tt4>in  or  one  ftide  of  the  m:ow.  Thin  recettt*  in  H  feet  wide  and  M  feet  long,  and 
in  Hiinnonntod  by  ii  frnmework  with  a  donble  tr!u.-k,  on  which  tho  heavy  timbers 
fliipiMirtiug  Ihe  rake  nlide  while  tlie  rake  it*  Iieing  draggtnl  along  tlie  bottom.  A 
IM-Tiiendicular  l>cam  in  attached  to  tin-  rake,  l>y  means  of  which  it  i»  raiae<l  and 
lowered  and  draggeil  fn>m  the  forward  end  of  the  recess.  The  lerigcli  of  this  beam  is 
Hni:h  that  the  rake  may  t>c  oHed  in  water  as  deep  as  22  feet.  This  vessel  carries  a 
crew  of  four  men  iiml  coHt  several  thousand  dollars.  It  lian  not  been  snflicientlynsed 
to  demouHtrate  wlietber  it  (tan  ))e  profitably  employed  with  the  niassels  so  much  less 
abnndaiit  and  more  scattered  than  formerly. 


TiiiiK"  mil)  riike  ii 


sfl  fiBhrry  iif  Miasissippi  River. 


hi  the  spring  of  1H07  a  very  ingenloim  contrivance  for  taking  mnssela  came  into 
use  and  In  mow  the  leading  meanH  of  ttaptiire.  It  consists  of  a  circular  rod,  fl  feet  long, 
of  ^-inch  iron,  to  which  iire  attiKtho<I.at  intervals  of  about  (i  inches,  series  of  fonr- 
prongcd  hooks  nnulc  of  stout  (Ko.  !>)  wire.  These  hooks  are  made  of  two  pieces  of 
wira  so  fastened  together  that  the  prongs  will  Iw  at  right  angles  to  eai'h  other.  The 
hooks  are  4  inches  long  ami  arc  I'astoned  to  tho  iron  bar  in  strings  containing  two  or 
three  liooks,  whii-lt  arc  att.iuthfd  to  ea(di  otbor  and  to  the  bar  by  twine,  pliable  wire, 
or  chains,  so  thoy  will  Ih'  freely  movable.     A  sti-img  pic<'e  of  roi>e  is  tied  at  or  near 
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each  end  of  tlie  bar,  forming  a  bridle,  to  which  is  fastened  the  bail,  or  the  rope  by 
irhich  the  dredge  is  pulled.  Thia  rope  is  aboat  25  feet  long.  The  quantity  of  hooks 
varies  with  the  length  of  the  bar  and  the  number  in  each  string.  A  C-foot  bar,  with 
3  hooks  on  each  string,  the  striiigts  being  6  inches  apart,  would  have  39  hooks.  A 
7j-foot  bar,  such  as  the  one  herewith  illnstrated,  with  only  2  hooks  on  a  string  and 
the  strings  4  or  5  inches  apart,  would  contain  4fi  hooks. 

In  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  hooks,  this  apparatus  is  locally  known  an  the 
"crowfoot"  dredge  or  rake. 

The  usual  outfit  for  a  flshermaii  is  two  dredges,  valued  at  $1.60  to  92  a  pair. 

A  modiflf^tiou  of  this  appliance  consists  in  putting  wooden  wheels,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  on  the  eud  of  the  iron  bar,  so  that  the  bar  will  clear  the  bottom  as  the 
dredge  is  hauled,  and  will  not  disturb  the  beds. 

This  apparatus  depends  for  its  at^tinn  on  the  habits  of  the  massels.  They  rest  on 
the  bottom,  or  partly  bnrie<l  in  the  mud  or  sand,  with  the  free  margin  of  their  shells 


tamed  upstream  and  with  their  shells  separated  to  admit  the  water,  laden  with  oxy- 
gen and  food.  When  touched,  they  quickly  close  their  shells,  and  if  a  foreign  body  is 
interposed  between  the  valves  it  is  tightly  grasped  and  retained. 

The  method  of  using  this  appliance  is  as  follows :  The  fisherman  throws  it  over- 
boanl  from  his  boat  and  allows  the  boat  to  slowly  drift  downstream.  As  the  numer- 
ous prongs  come  in  contact  with  the  open  shells,  tlie  latter  quickly  close  on  the  hooks 
and  retain  a  tight  hold.  After  drifting  for  a  short  distance,  say  30  feet,  the  dredge  is 
drawn  in  and  the  mussels  removed  from  the  jirongs,  considerable  force  often  being 
reqnire<l  to  detach  them.  In  order  to  facUitate  the  handlingof  the  dredge,  the  fisher- 
men place  two  upright  forks  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  on  which  the  dretlge-bar  rests, 
the  hooks  swinging  freely.  The  shorter  bars  are  supported  across  thn  ends  of  the 
boat,  while  the  larger  ones  rest  on  side  uprights.  While  the  nmssels  are  being  taken 
from  one  dredge,  the  other  is  being  dragged  and  is  ready  to  be  hauled  in  by  the  time 
the  first  is  stripped. 

Any  one  who  has  not  witnesscfl  the  use  of  this  apparatus  can  scarcely  realize  how 


fpmm^f^Ay  f^^jt'tw^.  if.  U.  if(U^  wh««i  fth#;  mnm^Xn  %fft  ai'»fin#lant  aliflniit  ertfj  prong 
wMI  h^v^^  ^  mriK^^J  hi\  if^  ;in#l  two  or  ihttjt  m^,  M>m#rtim#^  ean^^t  on  one  pron^.  Tbe 
^r»t^  ftfiw  ft4}  mHfV^ti^h>,  n%nnt¥f\9K  t^k^n  on  ?/.^  hookj^^  and  hai^  oftaii  obwnrcd  large 
<'lrf.<if^»  of  ^^f^n?!  on  A  ^Indf)^  »fhn^  of  hfxtksK.  Whf^  the  Fie#].<>i  of  nmsiiels  are  cmDpael 
<^rA  rrififf  o,W}  tfik^.  Wi^>  t/>  l,l¥KF  \f4pi%n4\n  of  ^^ni^^i^rlK^ii'*  in  a  day,  and  a  case  is 
ffifK/ff^t  whiff  2//^i^F  fKynndA  wfTf».  of^tain^l  by  one  man  in  10  hoara.  Tbe  average 
^l»ily  f',fi^.^^b  ni  f>rf5«^nf,  lir^w^rver ,  Ia  [iroljubly  not  over  5(¥l  fiounds. 

Or»  (U'4'Oiiui  fvt  lh4',  fhi'HpUfMA  Htif\  fMnemy  of  thin  ap[>aratniiy  together  with  the 
Pt%m*  (ft  fr\Hf^tf\ufi  'iff  it  ht^n  \ff4*4tmf'  very  |K»pn)ar  with  the  fifthernien  and  haa  practically 
nn]fp;fi^^i\f*A  all  oth#^r  appMfin^'^A.  It  i»  xaid  to  r^nlnce  the  labr>r  of  finhing  about  half, 
an  ('/lfn^mfci\  wiMf  f  hi^  n)um\i\('r  rake  and  #lrc<lge.  Another  advantage  i8  that  it  takes 
«m]y  live  AhellA,  wlHle  the  other  afrfrliane^rs  are  often  h^aile^l  with  dead  shells,  trash,  etc 
lly  )M  riAe  a  lar^icer  area  eari  Xh;  e/»vere^l  and  fishing  fUme  on  groands  that  conld  not 
be  frrolitabfy  worked  by  other  rneanM,  owin^  to  the  shells  being  mneh  scattered. 

Aft^er  Sftnieierit  ice  TorfMs  on  the  river  there  in  c^Hisiderable  mnssel  fishing  through 
Mie  le^  with  **slionlder  raken*'  ami  "scissor  rakes.^  For  the  use  of  these  appliances 
nn<1er  sneh  eirenniAtane<*.s  a  hole  2  to  0  feet  srptare  is  cut  through  the  ice. 

lee  nstiiUK  presents  an  interesting  scene  when  large  numliers  of  fishermen  are 
working  at.  one  time  on  the  ^ame  groun<1  and  engage^I  in  the  various  steps  of  the 
bMslness—Mmie  sawing  lioles  through  the  thick  ice,  smne  drawing  their  rakes,  some 
mirtliftf  their  vnU*\\^  Nome  taking  their  catch  to  nhore,  and  some  returning  to  the 
groufMln  with  ttieir  empty  vessels. 

Among  tlie  llhmtratlonN  herewith  presetit<Ml  arc  two  showing  men  engaged  in  ice 
llnhlng  tieiir  liechilre,  Iowa,  in  tlie  winter  of  1HU8-><H).  The  bed  on  which  the  fishing 
In  lieing  done  In  nearly  a  milr.  long  and  about  1(H)  yardH  wide.  It  has  been  worked 
Ibr  Neverat  yenrN,  In  both  winter  ami  summer^  and  has  yielded  large  quantities  of 
**  nigger  ImmmP*  musNolN.  On  one  oeeaslou,  in  the  winter  of  1898-09,  142  men  were 
digging  tniiNNelN  at  <ine  Mnu^  on  that  part  of  the  river  shown  in  the  views,  and  up  to 
the  latter  jitirt  of  t<>bruary  they  had  obtained  over  500  touH  of  shells  from  this  section. 
When  the  pholographs  were  taken,  shortly  after  a  i>eriod  of  excessively  cold  weather, 
when  (iNliIng  wns  NnNpetuled,  only  a  few  of  the  fishennen  hinl  returned  to  work.  The 
lee  In  ty  to  *JH  IneheN  jhtek,  and  the  water  over  the  bed  is  8  to  14  feet  deep.  One  man 
In  Noen  Nawhtg  a  hole  timingh  the  thiekest  lee.  Some  men  work  alone,  others  in  pairs. 
When  I  wo  operate  together,  one  uses  the  rake  while  the  other  sorts  the  mussels, 
fVeiinettt  change  of  duty  boing  nnulci  as  the  hauling  of  the  rake  is  quite  arduous. 
One  of  the  long  hiindled  rakes,  with  tine,  long  tines,  is  shown.  One  man  can  dig  or 
rake  IVom  000  to  800  imunds  of  shells  daily  on  such  a  bed.  They  are  sorted  iu  pails, 
emptiiHl  Inlti  box  sltHls,  and  hauled  over  the  ice  to  the  place  where  they  are  weighed 
w\\\\  paid  (\>r% 

The  fishermen  who  use  the  shtiulder  rake  or  '^emwfbot''  have  small  Hat^bottomed 
sktnK  worth  i^^uu  %t\  to  #10  e^ielu  Thoste  employing  dredges  have  a  barge  or  flat  boat 
with  deek  i^vom  suOleieut  i\>r  the  u\auipulatiou  of  the  windlass  and  dredge^  and  also  a 
tem|wmry  tniblu*    8ueh  a  Inmt  Is  vahunl  at  ♦JO  or  moix>. 

8ome  ttshermeu  have  largt^  house  Ismts,  which  art^  nuwred  at  places  con venieiitto 
the  Ashlug  grtuiuds  and  serve  as  fem|Huary  Iuuuivh,  The  value  of  such  iK^atsis  about 
^W^^  t^smdly  a  Oshermau  and  his  t'au\ily  will  tsHMipy  one  ls[iau  and  live  veiy  eon* 
Au't^Ulji'  during  Uie  ttshiiig  se^i^uu 
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THE  FISHINa-GEOUNDS. 

The  Iowa  and  Illinois  button  factories  located  on  tbe  Mississippi  River  obtain 
their  supply  of  shells  from  grounds  which  extend  from  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  to  Sabula, 
Iowa.  This  section  of  the  river  is  167  miles  in  length,  following  its  sinuosities,  although 
the  distance  in  an  air  line  between  the  points  named  is  only  118  miles.  The  average 
breadth  of  the  river  is  two-fifths  of  a  mile,  the  maximum  unobstructed  width  being 
about  1  mile,  just  north  of  Campbell  Island,  between  Leclaire  and  Davenport. 

This  part  of  the  Mississippi  is  quite  shallow  at  the  mean  stage  of  the  water. 
The  usual  depth  in  the  channel  is  12  to  14  feet,  the  deepest  water  being  only  33  feet. 
On  either  side  of  the  channel  the  bottom  generally  slopes  gradually  to  the  shores. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  fall  the  depth  is  always  reduced  by  the 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  water  coming  downstream,  while  in  winter,  spring,  and 
early  summer  the  river  is  swollen  by  rains  and  melting  snows;  there  being  every 
season  a  fireshet  of  greater  or  less  severity. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  varies  greatly,  but  it  is  usually  sandy,  sand-bars  and 
low  sandy  islands  being  common  features.  There  are,  however,  more  or  less  extensive 
areas  of  muddy  bottom,  and  in  some  places  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom  prevails. 

Owing  to  the  shoalness  of  the  river  and  the  character  of  its  bed,  the  annual 
freshets  produce  marked  changes  in  the  bottom  topography.  These  changes  have  an 
important  relation  to  the  mussel  beds,  which  are  sometimes  entirely  swept  away  and 
sometimes  completely  destroyed  by  being  covered  with  sand  or  mud;  such  beds  of 
dead  shells  are  not  infrequently  found  by  the  fishermen  when  subsequent  freshets 
have  swept  off  the  overlying  sand  or  mud. 

Throughout  the  river  section  mentioned,  mussels  are  found  in  scattered  or  in 
condensed  bodies.  The  natural  tendency  of  some  of  the  species  is  to  form  more  or 
less  dense  beds,  while  others  seem  to  be  uniformly  distributed.  Considered  as  a  whole, 
this  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  favored  sections 
of  the  United  States  as  regards  abundance  and  variety  of  mussels  adapted  for  buttons. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  is  taken  from  special  areas  on  which  they  are  more 
abundant  and  more  closely  grouped  than  in  other  places.  Such  beds,  which  are 
sometimes  of  great  extent,  have  their  principal  axis  lengthwise  the  river,  and  are  often 
quite  narrow. 

On  some  grounds  practically  all  of  the  mussels  are  of  one  species,  while  on  others 
several  species  may  be  mixed  in  varying  quantities.  The  largest  and  most  compact 
beds  are  formed  of  "niggerheads"  and  "muckets.'^  On  new  grounds  the  "nigger- 
heads"  are  sometimes  so  thickly  disposed  that  practically  the  entire  bottom  over  a 
large  area  is  covered,  and  the  shells  are  often  found  several  layers  deep.  In  holes 
or  depressions  in  the  sandy  or  muddy  bottom  *^niggerheads''  are  often  discovered  in 
thick  piles,  and  many  bushels  may  be  taken  from  one  of  these  holes. 

Owing  to  the  crowding  of  the  mussels,  some  of  the  fishermen  think  that  fishing  is 
beneficial  to  the  beds,  in  that  it  spreads  the  mussels  over  a  larger  area  and  permits  a 
more  rapid  growth  and  increase  of  those  that  remain.  There  is  a  i>opular  belief 
among  some  of  the  fishermen  that  depleted  beds  may  be  reestablished  in  three  years — 
that  is,  the  mussels  are  thought  to  reach  a  marketable  size  in  three  years  after  the 
young  are  hatched.  Most  of  the  fishermen  and  manufacturers,  however,  have  no 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  rate  of  growth,  although  all  think  it  more  rapid  than  is 
actually  the  case. 
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Among  the  more  noteworthy  mussel  beds  that  have  been  worked  iu  the  past  few 
years  are  the  following : 

In  1896  a  bed  of  '^niggerheads"  and  "muckets"  in  front  of  Muscatine,  aboht  2 
miles  long  and  ^  mile  wide,  yielded  500  tons  of  shells. 

A  very  large  bed  was  discovered  near  New  Boston,  111.,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
about  IJ  miles  long  and  GO  rods  wide,  with  the  shells  very  thickly  disiK)8ed.  It  is 
reported  that  fully  10,000  tons  of  shells,  chiefly  '^niggerheads''  and  ^^muckets,"  with 
a  few  "sand  shells,"  were  taken  during  the  past  three  years.  The  number  of  mussels 
represented  by  this  enormous  quantity  was  probably  not  less  than  100,000,000. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  productive  bed  3  or  4  miles  below  Clinton,  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  river;  it  is  a  mile  long  and  several  hundred  feet  wide.  The  shells 
in  places  are  reported  to  be  several  feet  deep,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  lying 
deepest  are  dead. 

One  of  the  most  noted  beds  in  the  upper  river  is  near  Gamanche. 

In  1898  the  principal  mussel  fishing  was  done  between  Davenport  and  Clinton. 
While  other  parts  of  the  river  were  also  resorted  to  by  the  fishermen,  the  bulk  of  the 
catch  was  from  beds  in  the  upper  river  tliac  had  not  been  so  actively  worked  as  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Muscatine  and  other  places  as  far  down  as  Burlington. 

In  July,  1898,  when  the  writer  visited  the  river,  a  number  of  camps  of  ''clam" 
fishermen  were  met  with  between  Davenport  and  Clinton.  One  of  these,  located 
directly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  quite  extensive  and  presented  an  interesting 
scene  as  the  numerous  boats  brought  in  the  shells  from  the  adjacent  river,  and  as  the 
catxih  was  being  cooked  and  piled  up  at  the  headquarters  of  each  crew.  The  principal 
apparatus  in  use  along  this  section  was  the  grapple,  although  a  few  shoulder  rakes 
and  drag  rakes  were  also  seen. 

The  shells  for  the  Davenport  factories  come  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Princeton, 
where  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  mussels.  In  May,  1898,  the  fishermen  were 
restricted  in  bringing  in  their  catch,  as  the  factories  could  not  handle  all  of  it. 
Although  there  are  a  good  many  "muckets"  in  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Davenport, 
there  was  in  1898  no  demand  for  them. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  productive  bed  near  Leclaire,  Iowa. 

DEPLETION   OF   THB   GROUNDS  AND   ITS   CAUSES. 

Although  the  mussel  fishery  along  this  section  of  the  Mississippi  liiver  is  under  ten 
years  old  and  in  most  places  began  within  the  past  two  or  ihree  years,  it  has  already 
had  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  productivity  of  the  mussel  beds  and  bids  fair  to  lead 
to  serious  consequences  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  button  industry  of  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  Throughout  this  stretch  of  river,  wherever  fishing  has  been  at  all 
regular  or  active,  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  marked  reduction  in  the  abundance  of 
mussels  of  all  kinds  utilized  in  making  buttons,  and  in  some  localities  the  depletion  of 
the  grounds  has  been  almost  complete. 

The  manufacturers  generally  recognize  the  present  tendency  toward  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  the  available  grounds,  and  feel  the  need  of  some  action  that  will  place 
the  industry  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  fishermen  also,  however  loath  they  may  be  to 
acknowledge  it,  have  practical  evidence  that  the  mussel  grounds  are  capable  of  deple- 
tion and  are  being  greatly  reduced  in  productiveness.  The  many  persons  financially 
interested  in  the  mussel  fishery  and  the  button  industry  are  very  desirous  that  appro- 
priate measures  be  taken  to  insure  the  existence  of  a  substantial  business  of  this 
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kind.  Suspension  of  the  industry  along  this  part  of  the  river — which  is  not  a  remote 
contingency — would  prove  a  calamity  to  many  of  the  communities. 

'The  present  condition  of  the  principal  grounds,  before  referred  to,  illustrates  the 
serious  effects  of  indiscriminate  Ushing  and  emphasizes  the  solicitude  felt  by  the 
button-makers  and  others  for  the  maintenance  of  the  supply.  Thus,  the  large  bed  in 
front  of  Muscatine  was  unable  to  stand  the  drain  of  one  year's  fishing,  and  now  yields 
few  mussels.  The  ]New  Boston  bed,  reported  to  be  the  best  in  this  section  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  so  assiduously  worked  that  it  was  completely  exhausted,  few  fisher- 
men resorting  to  it  in  1898.  The  abundance  of  mussels  was  incredible,  and  yet  a  few 
seasons'  operations  depleted  this  ground.  It  is  reported  that  when  fishing  first  began 
on  this  bed  some  men  took  as  much  as  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  shells  in  a  day's  fishing^ 
but  now  a  fisherman  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  that  quantity  in  a  week. 

Between  Burlington  and  Davenport  the  condition  of  the  beds  is  such  that  many 
fishermen  no  longer  resort  to  them,  but  go  to  grounds  that  have  been  worked  for  a 
shorter  time.  Up  to  July,  1898,  there  had  been  no  noteworthy  decrease  in  the  mussels 
in  the  river  near  Davenport,  but  the  fishery  there  is  still  quite  young,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  anticipating  a  decrease. 

Owing  to  the  very  slow  growth  *  of  the  mussels  and  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  fishermen  exhaust  new  grounds,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  depleted 
beds  will  recuperate  while  the  grounds  on  which  fishing  is  now  being  done  continue 
to  be  productive,  so  the  indications  are  that  the  conditions  will  steadily  grow  more 
unsatisfactory. 

The  history  of  the  fishery  up  to  this  time  shows  the  disregard  for  the  future  w  hich 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  fishermen.  The  decrease  in  the  mnssel 
supply  has  been  brought  about  by  several  practices.  The  principal  factor  has  been 
the  activity  of  fishing  operations.  Not  only  have  large  quantities  of  mussels  been 
taken  from  the  bed  at  one  time,  but  the  fishing  has  been  so  incessant  that  no  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  the  beds  to  recuperate.  The  shoalness  of  the  water  has  made 
it  possible  to  thoroughly  scour  almost  every  foot  of  ground.  The  high  water  that 
prevails  during  a  part  of  the  year  was  formerly  a  protection  to  mussels  at  an  import- 
ant time,  but  it  is  so  no  longer,  as  the  present  ai)paratus  may  be  used  at  all  times 

'•  when  a  boat  can  be  managed. 

The  failure  of  the  fishermen  to  suspend  their  operations  immediately  prior  to  and 

I  during  the  spawning  season  of  the  princi[)al  species  of  mussels  has  undoubtedly  had 

!  a  serious  etl'ect  on  the  supply.    This  question  has  been  freely  agitated  in  the  local 

press,  and  the  sentiment  among  most  of  those  interested,  including  fishermen,  favors 
protection  for  the  mussels  at  this  critical  time.  Under  the  impression  that  the 
spawning  occurs  in  spring,  they  advocate  a  close  time  at  that  season. 

I  A  good  many  fishermen  and  manufacturers  expressed  the  view  that  ice  fishing  is 

unduly  destructive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  enormous  quantities  of  mussels — some  as 
small  as  1  inch  in  diameter — are  brought  up  and  left  on  the  ice  to  freeze  and  die. 
These,  in  open  water,  would  drop  back  or  be  thrown  back  as  the  catch  is  removed 
from  the  rakes  or  tongs,  or  when  the  boats  are  cleaned.  Aside  from  this  damage, 
many  think  the  shells  should  be  unmolested  during  the  winter,  when  they  aie  more 

'  For  example,  the  time  re<|uired  for  a  **  nig^erhoatl  "  iiiiiHsol,  under  normal  conditions,  to  nacli 
a  size  of  3  inches  is  not  less  than  10  years  and  is  perhaps  generally  as  much  as  12  years,  while  a  shell 
4^  inches  in  diameter  is  from  15  to  18  years  old. 
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or  lesa  dormaDt.  Many  persons  expressed  themselves  as  favoring  the  prohibition  of 
ice  fishing. 

The  suspension  of  the  ice  fishing  and  spring  fishing  would,  of  course,  keep  many 
fishermen  out  of  employment  at  a  time  when  they  need  ready  money.  There  is  little 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  would  reduce  their  annual  earnings,  even  at  the 
outset,  while  ultimately  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  financially  beneficial.  The  man- 
ufacturers report  that  no  injury  would  result  to  the  button  business  from  their  failure 
to  receive  shells  during  a  closed  season,  as  they  could — as  most  of  them  now  do — lay 
in  sufficient  supply  in  summer  and  fall  to  keep  the  factories  running. 

Not  the  least  inju«rious  feature  of  the  fishery  is  the  gathering  of  small  mussels 
for  market  and  the  incidental  destruction  of  small  shells  that  are  not  utilized,  but 
left  on  the  banks  or  the  ice  to  die.  The  testimony  of  the  button  manufacturers  and 
the  evidence  afforded  by  their  shell-heaps  indicate  that  there  are  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  immature  mussels  taken.  This  practice  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
depletion  of  the  grounds  of  the  larger  mussels,  necessi tilting  the  gathering  of  the 
smaller  ones  to  make  a  fair  catch,  but  also  on  the  indifference  of  the  fishermen  to  the 
great  injury  thus  done  the  mussel  supply.  The  manufacturers  are,  of  course,  equally 
indiscreet  in  continuing  to  purchase  lots  of  small  shells,  and  a  few  of  them  refuse  to 
do  so,  but  it  is  generally  not  feasible  to  exclude  the  small  shells  mixed  with  the  larger 
ones.  The  desire  that  there  should  be  some  restriction  on  the  size  of  the  shells  taken 
is  (juite  general  among  the  manufacturers.  Uowever,  as  long  as  the  fishermen  bring 
them  in,  the  manufacturers  will  buy  them.  Some  of  the  button-makers,  indeed,  prefer 
comparatively  small  shells — say  niggerheads  2^  or  2i  inches  in  diameter — for  the 
reason  that  their  quality  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  many  of  the  large  shells,  and 
the  waste  is  relatively  less. 

If  no  mussels  smaller  than  2h,  2{,  or  even  2  inches  in  diameter  were  gathered,  the 
matter  would  not  be  so  serious,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  shells  less 
than  2h  inches  in  diameter  are  very  small,  but  many  mussels  only  an  inch  in  diameter 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  report  that  considerable  numbers 
of  shells  no  larger  than  a  nickel  or  a  dime  are  brought  in.  From  a  niggerhead  shell 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  only  one  medium-sized  blank  may  be  sawed.  Thus,  for 
two  buttons,  a  mussel  is  sacrificed  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  have  yielded  8  to  12 
times  as  many. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR   SHELLS. 

The  prices  which  the  fishermen  receive  for  shells  vary  considerably,  depending  on 
the  supply  and  demand.  The  size  and  kind  of  the  shells  also  affect  the  price.  The 
standard  shell  is  the  niggerhead.  In  1897  the  market  value  of  this  species  in  Musca- 
tine ranged  from  40  to  62  cents  per  100  pounds.  Shells  were  cheaper  in  1898  than  at 
any  previous  time,  but  in  February,  1898,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  shells  at  the  factories, 
prices  went  up  to  $18  and  $20  per  ton,  and  many  fishermen  were  thus  induced  to  enter 
the  business  for  the  first  time,  and  the  supply  was  soon  in  excess  of  the  demand.  By 
July,  1898,  the  prices  had  fallen  as  low  as  30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  small  "nigger- 
head'' shells  and  35  cents  for  large  ones. 

The  ruling  prices  for  other  shells  in  1897  were  as  follows,  per  100  pounds:  Sand 
shells,  $1.70;  muckets,  30  cents;  deerhorns,  $2;  pocketbooks,  50  cents.  The  other 
species — bluepolnts,  butterflies,  bullheads,  hatchet-backs,  etc. — are  seldom  sold  sepa- 
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rately,  but  are  mixed  with  some  of  the  shells  named.  Sloagh  saud  shells  bring  $1.5<t 
to  $2  per  1(K>  |K>uiids,  but  few  have  been  obtained  in  recent  years. 

When  fishermen  dispose  of  their  catch  without  removing  the  meatj><.  the  prices 
usually  range  a  fourth  lower  than  for  cleaned  shells;  thus,  when  ^*niggerheadsr  as 
usually  sold,  are  bringing  40  cents  i)er  100  pounds,  those  disposer!  of  as  they  come 
firom  the  water  are  worth  only  SO  cents. 

It  has  been  determined  by  actual  count  that  in  100  pounds  of  the  average  size 
**sand  shells"  there  are  about  900  to  912  valves  or  half-shells.  In  100  pounds  of 
^'^niggerheads''  of  the  average  sixe  now  taken  there  are  970  to  1,000  valves.  These 
numbers  seem  high  when  the  thick  and  heavy  shell  of  this  species  is  considered,  but 
they  have  been  amply  verified  and  indicate  the  inordinate  use  of  small  mussels  to  which 
referenoe  has  been  made.  In  100  pounds  of  ^^  muckets''  there  are  800  valves.  Thus« 
in  a  ton  of  ^Miiggerheads**  there  are  9,700  to  10,000  complete  mussels  represented, 
in  a  ton  of  '^muckets'^  S,000  mussels,  and  in  a  ton  of  ''sand  shells'*  from  9,000  to  9,120 
mussela 

SHIPMENT  OF  KUSSELS  TO  OTHER   STATES. 

In  1897  a  rather  important  business  sprung  np  at  Muscatine  consisting  in  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  shells  from  the  local  fishermen  and  their  shipment  by 
train  to  button- manufacturers  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  business  is 
restricted  to  ^'niggerheads^  and  ^'yellow-backs.^  In  1897  the  fishermen  received  on 
an  average  40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  '^niggerheads"*  and  (1.50  per  100  pounds 
for  the  '^yellow-backs.^  In  1898.  up  to  July  1,  the  prices  were  35  cents  and  #1, 
respectively.  The  shells  are  mostly  shipped  in  carload  lots,  although  a  few  are  sent 
in  smaller  quantities  packed  in  sacks.  The  amount  of  the  shipments  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1898.  namely,  about  14  carloads,  was  almost  as  large  as  during  the  entire 
season  of  1897^  when  the  equivalent 'of  14^  carloads  was  shipped,  but  the  cost  ^*alueof 
the  shells  was  much  less  in  1898. 

Shipments  of  shells  are  also  made  from  other  places  on  the  Hississippt,  and  the 
business  seems  to  be  growing.  In  the  winter  of  1898-99  one  buyer  at  Leclaira, 
Iowa,  had  a  contract  for  1^000  tons  of  shells  to  be  shipped  to  !New  York. 

Otlier  States  to  which  mussel  shells  have  been  sent  from  this  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  Michigan,  Pennsylvania^  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
places  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  not  on  the  river. 

The  e3Etent  of  the  business  at  Muscatine  in  1897  and  in  1898  to  July  1  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


T«ar.  ini»if» 


CiMFl. 


19K y^iftaiii l«CilW>  iM»       liML<M9  |«M       »K>im>      §l,^i> 

Saii»tell» I7IC«M  ♦  3i»    ITViMili        SlSS*. 


liNli«i0f»l  Mi^       43KM»t<      S<3m 


Stoi«ilMllfl> «^«M><!  Wt^ «li«M>i  XIM. 

'-^— ^— — —  ,>  
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RECENT   STATISTICS   OF  THE  MUSSEL   OUTPUT. 

The  quantities  of  mussel  shells  which  were  taken  by  the  fishermen  and  sold  to 
the  button  manufacturers  in  1897  and  the  first  six  months  of  1898  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  total  output  is  seen  to  have  been  3,817  tons  in  1897  and  3,950.74 
tons  in  the  first  half  of  1898.  For  these  quantities  the  fishermen  received  $43,998  and 
$38,868,  respectively. 

The  predominating  importance  of  the  niggerhead  mussels  (Quadrula  ebena)  is 
apparent,  as  these  constituted  89  per  cent  of  the  yield  in  the  first-named  year  and  94 
per  cent  in  the  latter.  The  sand  shells  are  second  in  importance,  and  are  taken  in 
larger  quantities  than  all  the  remaining  species  coanbined. 

Quantities  and  values  of  mussels  sold  by  the  mussel  fishermen  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  1S97  and  1898, 


SpeoieH. 


1897. 

Nigeerlioada 

Sand  Hhells 

M  tickets 

All  others 

Total 

1898  (first  6  months). 

Niggerheads 

Sand  shells 

Mncketa 

A 11  others 

Total 


Tons. 


3, 414.  00 

299.00 

81.75 

22.25 


3,817.00 


3, 709.  DO 

102.60 

26.25 

12.89 


3, 950.  74 


$34, 149 

8,060 

287 

*K)2 

43,998 

$36,891 

1,662 

154 

161 

38,868 

In  1897  the  average  prices  per  ton  received  by  the  fishermen  were  $10  for  nigger- 
heads,  $29.97  for  sand  shells,  $3.51  for  muckets,  and  $27.06  for  all  others,  the  general 
average  price  being  $11.63.  In  1898  the  prices  were  $9.95  for  niggerheads,  $16.20  for 
sand  shells,  $5.87  for  muckets,  and  $12.50  for  the  others,  with  a  general  average  of  $9.84. 


THE  BUTTON   INDUSTRY. 
ORIGIN   AND  PRESENT   IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   BUTTON  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons  from  the  native  fresh-water  shells  began  in  the  United 
States  in  1891,  the  inauguration  of  the  business  being  made  possible  by  the  high  tarifip 
on  imported  buttons  imposed  by  the  tariff  bill  of  1890.  This  levied  a  duty  of  2^  cents 
per  line  per  gross  on  shell  buttons  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  customs  act  of 
1897  the  tariflT  on  x>earl  buttons  was  fixed  at  1^  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  first  person  to  engage  in  this  business  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Boepple,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  similarly  engaged  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  On  account  of  an  abun- 
dance of  suitable  mussels  in  its  vicinity,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  first  factory  and  has  now  become  an  important  center  for  button  manufacturing. 
Other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  from  time  to  time  established 
works,  until  in  1898  there  were  21  communities  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  in  which  buttons 
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were  made.  A  remarkable  development  of  the  business  was  witnessed  in  1808,  no 
less  than  36  factories  being  established  daring  the  first  six  months  of  that  year. 

It  is  reported  that  some  time  before  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  industry  at 
Muscatine,  an  efifort  was  made  to  maintain  a  factory  on  the  Tennessee  River;  this, 
howeveiy  was  unsuccessful  and  was  soon  abandoned. 

Button-making  is  one  of  the  principal  businesses  along  that  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi between  Iowa  and  Illinois.  It  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  people, 
who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  at  what  are  considered  good  wages  for  such  labor.  It 
also  supports  a  very  important  fishery,  at  which  many  hundred  persons  make  a  living. 
Besides  the  people  thus  directly  connected  with  the  business,  many  others  in  more 
than  a  score  of  towns  are  benefited^  including  merchants,  machinists,  boatmen,  dray* 
men,  and  transportation  companies. 

Other  important  features  of  the  Mississippi  River  button  industry  are  the  trans- 
formation of  a  hitherto  useless  product  into  a  valuable  commodity  and  placing  it  on 
the  markets  at  reasonable  prices. 


NUMBER,   LOCATION,   AND  DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  FACTORIES. 

During  1897  and  1898  (to  July  1)  button  factories  were  located  at  the  following 
places  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  lowermost  point  being  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  and  the  uppermost  Sabula,  Iowa: 

Iowa:  Buffalo,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Fort  Madison,  Muscatine,  and  Sabula. 

Illinois:  Albany,  Andalusia,  Cordova,  Keithsburg,  New  Boston,  Oquawka,  and 
Port  Hyron. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  button  industry  of  the  section  of  the 
Mississippi  in  question,  the  number  of  factories  established  each  year  being  given: 

Years  when  button  factories  were  established  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 


Year. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Other  places  in 
Iowa. 

Places  in  Illinois. 

Total. 

Complete 
plaiitM. 

1 

Saw 
works. 

Complete 
plants. 

Saw 
works. 

Complete 
plants. 

Saw 
works. 

Complete 
plants. 

Saw 

works. 

1Q01           

1 

1892           



laoa         

1H94   

. 

...'J.. 

ifljiS                  

1 

2 

« 

3 

IgOfl          

1897 

1R98  (to  Jiilv  I)    . 

3        1          3 

1 

I 

1 
7 

5                   4 
2                 34 

« 

2 

Total 

... 

n 

28 

6 

1 

8 

11 

38 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  factories  are  small  establishments  at  which 
only  **rough  blanks"  are  sawed;  many  of  them  should  hardly  be  dignified  by  being 
called  factories.  In  1898  only  11  of  them,  located  in  Muscatine,  Davenport,  Clinton, 
Sabula,  and  Keithsburjj:,  were  plants  where  finished  buttons  were  made. 

At  Muscatine  there  were  8  button-making  establisiinients  in  operation  in  1S97,  (> 
of  which  began  work  in  that  year.  Jiy  July  1,  1898,  there  were  33  factories  in  opera- 
tion, and  ill  the  latter  half  of  the  year  a  number  of  others  were  opened.  At  other 
places  named  there  were  5  factories  in  1897,  and  16  in  the  first  half  of  1898. 


6:.;i.u.  s  F  c. 
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The  number  of  factories  in  the  various  towns  in  operation  in  1897  and  1898  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Location. 


1897. 


Complete!      Saw 
works,    i   works. 


1898  (to  July  1). 


T«*-i     I  Complete;      Saw 
^°"'*-    I     works,  i    works. 


Muscatiue,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Baffalo,  Iowa 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa. . 

Sabula,  Iowa 

Kew  Boston,  Illinois. 
Keithsbure,  Illinois  . 
Oquawka,  Illinois  — 

Cordova,  Illinois 

Port  Byron,  Illinois. . 
Andalusia.  Illinois  .. 
Albany,  Illinois 


5 
2 


H 
2 


5 
2 
I 


28 


I 
1 


1 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


Total. 


33 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 


13 


11 


38 


49 


In  {vddition  to  the  foregoing  factories  along  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
to  which  this  report  especially  relates,  in  1898  there  were  factories  at  the  following 
places  in  those  States  at  which  mussel  shells  from  the  Mississippi  were  utilized :  Cedar 
Rapids,  Vinton,  and  Charles  City,  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  River;  Coral ville,  Iowa,  on  the 
Jowa  River;  West  Liberty,  in  the  western  part  of  Muscatine  County,  Iowa;  Wliat 
Cheer,  Keokuk  County,  Iowa;  Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  and  Aledo,  Mercer 
County,  Illinois.  Other  button  factories  which  get  all  or  part  of  their  raw  material 
from  the  Mississippi  are  reported  to  be  located  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  factories  at  which  the  finished  buttons  are  made  are,  as  a  rule,  specially 
constructed  2-story  brick  buildings  of  considerable  size,  having  a  cost  value  of  $5,000 
to  $30,000,  which  sum  includes  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  general  equipment. 
A  few  of  them  occupy  parts  of  mills  or  machine  shops.  Some  of  the  plants  at  which 
only  blanks  are  sawed  are  also  in  special  brick  or  wooden  buildings,  bnt  most  of  the 
"saw  works"  are  in  connection  with  machine  shops  or  in  improvised  outbuildings  of 
private  residences,  some  of  the  smaller  ones  being  in  simple  sheds.  A  single  room  is 
sufficient  for  the  mere  sawing  of  the  rough  blanks,  but  the  various  steps  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  complete  buttons  necessitate  a  number  of  rooms  and  make  the 
factory  a  very  elaborate  establishment,  with  the  heavier  machinery  and  rougher  work 
on  the  first  floor,  and  the  different  finishing  processes  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  essential  work  at  all  the  factories  is  done  by  machinery.  At  all  the  larger 
and  many  of  the  smaller  establishments,  the  motive  power  is  steam  or  electricity; 
some  obtain  their  electric  power  from  the  city  electric  plant,  some  have  independent 
dyuamos,  some  have  steam  engines,  and  some  use  the  power  of  adjoiuing  machine 
shops  or  mills.  A  gasoline  engine,  of  2  or  3  horsepower,  furnishes  the  moti vity  for  the 
saws  at  several  of  the  small  works,  and  foot  power  is  also  employed  in  a  few  places. 

BUTTON-MAKING  MACHINERY. 

The  business  of  supplying  the  factories  with  the  necessary  special  machinery  has 
become  very  important  in  Muscatine.  The  facility  with  which  the  cutting  machines 
may  be  obtained  and  tlieir  comparatively  small  cost  have  been  leading  factors  in 
the  establishment  of  many  of  the  button  factories.     At  some  large  machine  shops 
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m^iehinery  ai:«i  tiie  ;Ap»  a:eii:  pn»d'>  ••t  :liitr  iiiat-ii::.:>'>: 

•••■*x  oz  ihe    1 1  I  fiwiii  J   mot'liiner'.'  r»H'i:r»-«i  :n  Ti:«-.r  zia.-  ::!*•  "ir- .  fcT-rnr.-   .   :•    -^..Irti  'o  tins  f«*il"'*i:iu 


".Aft:  a^ .  -  - *.    '•  Jji^T  =^*            ""^  •* 

>'iWi            -■  '*'*^-                 > 

\.  A-aia* '■rr****'* 13  Mj«j..z«-*  -^▼^                               ; 

E«tppr.  Itf  hmrS'   w-i-rk —          L  3*  H-^r«rr.  15  aenr*   TrMT*    ..           .    * 

EiB«ry  vl»p*i «  -•»  

Fui i- ^  T-rtai 

I  hiM :!Z.  >  Dflirag 

CmC:2;£ 4..* 

T«cai  — *-45  s«wi.. » 

TvYt  1.  laidlBL  aar^L-.-^tr^  v:tii  a=:t*»-  Mat  »si^  •^  r«>v« 4 

^Kkr  heTt4r3«   -<MUMrr:wa. *T<^M  V^ekattr.  ^  »«r»  ^   re          4.  # 

TanoB^  mmc'JLaie  H-iper i  •.« 

rMTfmy       *.  ■•■  

>«*ei-- — •  T-»tai >i  .« 

ler^-w* -   *  T'.-r^  dr^li^z  TiMrhi-** ik.  S' 

Helper  ^  s**ar»  «*rk...          —  #  r*tjmxaii    -.:.-    ifT  at 

awii  ^••►rT  ■»!»*« L'f  ?  ■■■-!:-=.£  3    *•.--»      ►'ij*L-r  jij  <rf  t«b- 

■.•--*.  .ri*  -' flL-ai 

Tocju  .- 1^*  •t:.--;::^  .:..i  jr"i«t  nj  xar  _:i#       ...         191  5> 

Five  TarriLnj  2i»i  jafcr-* -i--- *  


CnCTin-z  mA--h:a»-*  'has  --offt  fT  T"  r^iiicrallT  -*:i  :  r   *>.     The  ci«t  «t  a  I^.«bv  piaaT  eomi 
|S«K.4»^:  mnninc  ^^xpexur^  of  xoan-fj^-T^.n-r  to  :  r«jii:i'->'     '^l-*  ip»fn  i^v   aastxxai,  SStf:  TiKal.  £iik*.«j 
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Tlie  mikii^l  sLe.b*.  :i^*  parL-iia.<*nI  Tn*[ii  the  iLdhermen.  are  b^^ukii  ^ytn  the  l>iqii^  Ci> 
tbe  feicD.vrie*  in  drays  '-r  w;i^..j.*  t-iiLer  o-m^d  or  hired  l«y  Th<?  mano^actarers  or  in 
Tefairles  belonging  to  the  ii.«benDeD.  At  The  factory  the  A^L^  are  :^ored  m  rorercd 
^kiied:^.  the  dilSerent  kin«i.«  n^^r^Ly  beiLg  ke)*c  i^i  i^eiKirate  bfii:«w  PreparafiivT  to  bci&z 
icied.  the  9heil9  are  :orte»i  in^>  «izes  by  boy-.  U^nattT  three  aucs  of  -nijigei heads'* 
are  reeognizeti.  AiMKber  pnrlimlnary  step  ;^  the  .^oakiog  of  the  Mrted  shrils  in  barrels 
of  fre^  water  ft>r  three  t«>  !4x  days  to  reiHier  them  leas  brittle.  Even  vhe«  oaly  a 
ftw  hoar!»  oat  of  the  riTer  the  shriL»  beeome  dry  and  brittl*-.  It  i>  neceajarr  tha;  they 
be  ased  while  wee  otherwi^^*^  they  rmmble  or  split  nikder  tbtr  saw. 

The  next  step  i<  tLe  entting  or  sawing  of  the  roagh  blanks^  haA  evtter  has  a 
pile  of  seketed  >beiL*  at  hand.  and.  in  the  large  faetoriesw  is  kept  supplied  by  >>y^ 
Niggerhead  *heila  are  nsoally  heW  with  spedal  i  IWrs  while  Iksm^  cut:  these  grj.-L- 
the  eirenmrerefiee  of  the  shell  and  enable  •-Tiitrers  to  retain  it  fk^t  wa:Ze  aoiti:ng  :hr 
shell  at  right  angled  to  saw.  Soine  sawrrs^  have  the  haad  poT^d  or  mittened.  az<: 
ikie  no  pliers  or  pineersw  At  the  Bore  exienaive  plaata  a  Aae  jec  of  waier  plays  .  - 
the  shell,  as  the  sa  jt  n^volveiSw  iu  t^der  u>  p^nrTent  the  formatx^  of  dast  and  :«^  k^e: 
the  shell  eooL    The  dust  is  Tcry  irrigating  to  the  respintoffy  pASsages  aad  eyes  ^»:  li^r 
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cutters,  aud  at  some  of  tlio  faGtorie.s  it  is  drawn  into  a  tube  by  a  carreiit  of  air.    Tbe 
cutters  in  the  smaller  works  often  cover  tlie  inoiitli  and  nose  witli  a  clotli. 

The  saws  are  iniule  of  Hat  steel  strips  about  2  iuchcs  wide,  'and  of  various  lengths 
correspoudiug  to  the  si/.i;)4  of  the  Imttons.  These  strips,  after  being  provided  with 
fine  teeth  ahmg  one  of  the  sides,  are  accunitely  bent  into  a  lylindricDl  form  and 


SawH  and  Biivholilerd  aaed  in  luakiu):  liuttouB. 

fitted  into  heavy  iron  holders;  the  latter  are  adjusted  to  a  lathe  in  which  they  revolve 
on  a  horizontiil  axis.  As  the  blanks  are  cut  they  pass  buck  into  the  saw  and  holder 
aud  drop  into  a  box  beneath  the  saw. 

From  the  cutting  niacbine^  the  blanks  are  taken  to  a  weigher  and  recorder,  who 
credits  each  uian  with  the  number  of  gross  he  cuts. 
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Ill  all  braiich<»K  of  the  button  industry  a  ^ross  is  considered  as  consisting  of  14 
dozen,  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  iin|»erfect  or  defective  buttons  that  are  liable 
to  1>e  pHKluced  at  every  sta^e  of  the  business  from  the  cutting  of  the  rough  blanks  to 
the  sewing  of  the  finished  buttons  on  cards. 

Hy  far  the  largest  number  of  factories  produce  only  rough  blanks,  which  are  sold 
to  a  local  tinishing  plant  or  sent  to  large  concerns  in  the  East,  some  of  which  have 
establishe<l  their  own  '^saw  works''  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  next  8te]>  in  the  making  of  the  complete  button  is  the  dressing  or  grinding 
of  the  back  of  the  blank,  to  remove  the  skin  and  make  an  even  surface.  To  accom- 
plish this  each  blank  has  to  be  held  with  the  linger  against  a  revolving  emery  wheel. 

Turning  or  facing  is  the  next  step.  This,  which  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  gives 
to  the  front  of  the  button  its  form,  including  the  central  depression.  This  is  followed 
by  the  drilling  of  2  or  4  holes  for  the  thread. 

The  button  in  now  c^)mplete  with  the  exception  of  the  ]>oli8hing  process;  this 
brings  out  the  natural  luster  which  has  been  lost  in  grinding,  and  which  gives  to  these 
buttons  their  chief  value.  The  buttons  are  placed  in  mass  in  large  wooden  kegs, 
known  as  tumblers,  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  chemical  fluid  at 
the  same  time  that  the  tumblers  are  revolving  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  By  mutual  contact, 
combined  with  the  effect  of  the  fluid,  the  buttons  become  highly  lustrous,  while  the 
Huid  is  churned  into  a  milky  froth.  After  being  washed  and  dried  the  buttons  go  to 
rooms  where  they  are  sorted  into  sizes  and  grades  of  quality,  and  then  sewed  on  cards 
and  packed  in  pasteboard  boxes. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  largest  factories  is  700  to  1,000  gross  of  finished  battons. 

At  Muscatine  there  is  a  small  business  in  treating  buttons  to  make  them  resemble 
^^  smoked  pearl.^  This  is  a  secret  chenncal  process.  The  buttons  so  treated  are 
usually  those  which  exhibit  defective  coloration,  such  as  yellow  blotches,  which  would 
prevent  their  sale  as  first-class  goods,  but  an*,  otherwise  i>erfect- 

The  unit  of  measure  of  the  size  of  buttons  is  the  line,  which  is  one-fortieth  of  an 
inch.  The  buttons  manufactured  on  the  Missis8ip[)i  are  from  12  to  45  lines  in  diameter. 
The  largest  buttons  (40  to  45  lines)  are  made  from  **niggerhead8." 

Following  are  the  (piantities  of  vnrioussized  blanks  that  may  be  cut  from  100 
I)ounds  of  average- sized  ^Miiggerheads":  HMine,  28to34  grosb;  18-line,  t^O  to  32  gross; 
I'O-line,  24  to  29  gross;  221in(*,  15  to  20  gross;  241iue,  12  to  15  gross. 

Sand  shells  of  medium  si/e  iind  thickness  yield  the  following,  per  100  pounds: 
201ine,  64  gross;  20  line,  31  gross. 

A  medium-HJ/ed  *Milggerhead"  produces  4  or  5  IM-line  or  201ine  blanks.  From 
the  large  shells  H  or  10  blanks  may  be  cut.  Hand  shells  average  12  20-line  buttons. 
Larger  sand  shells  yield  10  to  20  butt^nis.  The  largest  deerhorns  may  sometimes  be 
cut  into  25  or  30  blanks;  one  sheU  is  figured  fhmi  which  28  201ine  blanks  were  sawed. 

rilK   KAOTOHV    IIANDH   AND   THKIR   WA(fES. 

At  the  button  factories  on  the  Mississippi  liiver  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  a  large 
number  of  peiHons  are  employcMl  at;  wages  generally  regarded  as  good.  Besides  men, 
who  have  the  more  anluouN  an<i  important  duties,  many  boys  and  girls,  who  would 
otherwise  be  Idle,  are  given  employment. 

In  1H07  the  employ<Mm  In  the  button  factories  of  Muscatine  numbered  532;  in  the 
first  half  of  1M0H  th<)  number  hml  increased  to  829;  at  the  other  places  embraced  in 
this  report,  282  persons  were  emi)loyed  in  1807  and  005  in  the  first  six  months  of  1898, 
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giving  a  total  of  SU  for  1S97  and  1,4;U  for  180S.  Of  tlio  liilhT,  1,01'!  ^Pitt  MmM«t  »Mi1 
392  females. 

In  the  factories  in  which  finished  bnttonH  aro  nnido,  (V<mii  /MJ  |4»  ii|fWMfd  nf  */IHI 
people  are  employed,  the  males  and  females  hein^  in  iilifMiti  iM|iutl  iiMMilM'fd,  'tUt- 
factories  which  simply  pnxlace  the  ''rou};:h  blankH'*  oinploy  only  mmUiia,  (hit  mimmIm'^  ttf 
whom  averages  only  14,  and  only  one  snch  factory  oniployN  mmmi*  (Ii^im  Ml  pi«fti«/M«; 
This  is  an  extensive  establishment  in  Mnscatinc,  having  1 10  IummU  )m  \^IH. 

Taking  a  large  Muscatine  factory  as  an  oxamph^  tlnHnlJowlM^  aM*  fh«<  v»mIom4 
capacities  in  which  the  employees  are  engaged : 


Natuno  of  ciii|»l<»yiiii«nt.  NiitiilM<r 


Cnttors  (all  nu'ii) ^*» 

DreAAcrn  and  Kritu1(>rii  (Im),mi) ;m» 

FariTM  (pirlH) " i  'Mi 

,    Drillers  (girls) ^ if.' 

SortoFH  and  carilcrH  ()j;irlii) 'Jfl 

rarktTft,  <»t<'.  (giriM) !'» 

General  eniployiM'M  (intui  and  Ihivh)  l^        ' 

ManagerH  and'clerkH .  I        J 

Total 'JO 

The  best  wages  are  received  by  tlic  <'nltcrH,  who  nic  jilw;iy«*  micil  Im  l\it-  ^nr^t'i 
factories  they  are  paid  5  to  10  cents  a  gross  (1 1  do/eiij  lor  **ioin/h  bhMiJjai/'  m  utfi\'ntif^ 
to  size.  Skilled  men  can  cut  from  I'A)  to  LMM)  ^ro.ss  of  bhinltM  \tti  wi'<4:,  and  *  nu  *'»fU 
$15,  but  the  average  is  $8  to  ^U). 

While  the  cutters  are  paid  by  the  j^ross,  the  (juantity  is  ded'f  min^d  by  wi'i^ld,  nn 
too  much  time  would  be  lost  In  actually  counting  the  bhuikH,  A  ma)*'  of  w^l^^hf^  fi**t 
gross  for  blanks  of  ditl'erent  sizes  is  establishcHL  TIiiim,  I  ^tomh  #»f  2'f  Imt'  anwi  «h<d( 
blanks  weighs  1^  pounds. 

The  pay  of  grinders  is  U  to  13^  cjiMits  a  ^ross,  or  Irorn  #5  fo  #7  a  w^i'^'k. 

Dressers  are  paid  1  to  li  cenfj«  a  gross,  and  niaki)  about  ♦!  Ml  a  wi'#ilc. 

Facers  receive  2  to  li  cents  a  ^ross,  and  earn  #4  to  ♦<>  n  week.  Th<y  »ma  M<iMHff|r 
young  women. 

Drillers  are  paid  l)  tx>  '^i  c^'nts  a  untnn,  and  mnke  Mb#rMf  ^^f  a  ^^#'lr. 

Those  who  sort  the  buttons  \uUt  tot««  homot/eneorm  tm  f#r  «|/^  nod  'fM»IMy  aii«  p»}d 
by  the  day,  and  earn  alKini  t'iJfi  a  w<*ek. 

The  price  paid  for  M',wUtic  the  ]puU4nm  on  ^mmI^  N  -J  centK  »  (/f/r«m.  'H*/-  i^J^l^  j^Jm^ 
do  this  work  make  tt  or  t^  a  we^^k. 

Those  who  pfu^k  the  eard^'d  )tulUt$9H  iit  )Ht^$ti  Mnd  thi-  lf/i«r#'4  ir»  ff*^  xto^/^/f^rt^  /-^MMe 
are  jiaid  ^5  a  we^k. 

It  wa*»  very  Kt'ttt't^iUv  i*'\t'if^^*\  m»  t^i*'.  Or#>  'h/-  hnUott  ttiiht^ft^  -^nn  ^f^itffg  frfhf 
done  by  the  t'Mcflfl.^Unt^rtf  of  ttfittti'totm  nw^tU  frtt'totU-v  «t    -^Ut*  U  ff/ttffh  M,?fr|f.'   -^a^a 
sawef].     Many  |/rr«//rM  t-ttf(iif(**\   in  fht-  o'f•lirf^•^«!  -/ifhottl   \on\t»f  *'*iftifftti^it*  m  ^'fff^ 
rierice,  and  t>#^  v^ty  *h/<f^.  Uf*- ot  i-otht-  of  f}th  tiit'^otU'^f  ^h'/^fl  0/rt^  Or/-   tf-ttiytkpiffi^ 

ij<yt  of  Mtand»f^^  ^  v*-  T/,  'fff''   •  ift'tfi't'rl  In-^ttn^n  of  \tt\ft't»  h  tf  Uf-fo  ■»  ^t^-*i)^ 

The  prj/^j  te^f.^  yhi}  htt  to*fffU  Mfff^.-  }tt  h''9f  nttf^  h'^f<  t"  ^f^l  hofft  1^  fo  *^i  ti^ftf^ 
a  gro^^,  d^j»^T»/l.r»/ ^-    •  /'   ■•^d  o''?»bf^      'fh/*  ittiht't'  t  ottf    i.f  **'  ^1  r-rfff^^  A^/r/^V  ^»*W 


-ItO 


irr-f.p.xr*  op  thh  tr»rrttB  *tate»  tiwi  '■oBanHftms. 


pr!c-i>ft  T.Ti^  !•>»•<  Than  rim  iiipirRM  rpprfaenCuitftdut'iizeii'tf  fIik  blanks.  h«n|^  CQb-T* 
•' ninlt>r  nlif  lint>-'*  Tim  avfraffi*  ^i/jtnf  6h«  mni^  bfaoEut  wswt  Ldor  Jit  UnaSk-aad 
avwrajp^  valnw  p«r  jm»M  was  Irt  nr  Waenta. 

ThA  \rlm)A!nUt>  [)rii>j^  rM-mv<>«t  Ihr  rha  ilni»h»i  (mctitiiH  bikVR  been  a  Dttte 
ilimbli^  rhiv>«'  ivt*  rlir^  rnnq^t  hlunlt.'t  «W  rliR  Muat  Mx^^.    TIih  ^kv«niue  pni!«»  tor 
itiitf/tntt  in  1.-VK  And  I^'tOH  vrerif^ln  t»  Mt  i^eniu  »  gmwt.    Tht>  fnUii^at;  ^sni  Efae 
pri<ri»>  for  hntCnns  of  the  .^tateij  naen  anil  ifiutUcit^  ttnrina  tbe  poMC  year  a» 
by  ftii^iw"  rhft  l»^dins  firma; 


■w 

nd^mlB. 

*i™. 

P«-4H«, 

TbiiTii™i 


in  a<tdirion  trt  the  foregniiM^  a  !mp«rdii«  bwxoa  »  nuunfjL'tnreil  whmiLwIfci 
sihr<nG  l->  c«iiT^  p^  ^n«M  mnn  tb»a  tlwt  firM  jn*^^-  :uui  a  cIi^Ap  batrwu  mcti  c6a 
hy  !*l»irt  m;ik«r^r  "l»i«h  brtngt*  from  2.7  to  ;!»  wnia  a  ;m«<. 

TlwrK  Wit»  natnrany  fmtne  dirtiirnltj  M  dm  in  potting  on  ciw  maik^t  hmUa 
msaie  irnm  onr  nati7«  freRh  w^ier  AheH.-*.  bat  tb«  demdnii  «2«  rapidtj  4eTCinf<4-  ■■ 
(Im;  f^wafiry  »n«t  pri^K  «><  Che  bnrrAQ.^  became  kanwn.  »d«1  nt  prewac  Ml-t^Mippt  lCn«r 
tMttnm*  i*t*!  M^tl  in  tnrry  Scatt^  i*n'l  Toritory  and  in  Canadik  It  bi  reported  tkrt 
*vr»l«r»  h»»ft  fer*ntly  i  ["^iW  f^omft  from  EB<ri:tcMl. 

UTTLKATIOX  OF   WiSTK. 

fn  Mwing  (he  blanlc.4  a  Urj^e  part  frf  t&«  aIi«[I  (ran  not  b«  used,  a.-)  it  U  fa>  ipahln 
flf  fieinsf  mAfie  info  mer'^han taMe  button:*.  The  relatively  thin  Siaijcm  ot  tbe  irii— 
»rwl  rit^  thir.k  t>eak  or  nin!'x>  fnrTii^tli  the  prineifiAl  va-^te.  The  dBtxiDt  of  anaerrienble 
tnw  fni^reriat  i-i  extra<^>rflinarily  lart;e.  akhongh  it  rariN  wttb  tbe  different  sperws  a«d 
Ui  sKmif.  hxr.^nt  with  the  rliH'erent  faetorieA.  In  the  az?Te^te  it  probably  teptcMnto 
ov*rr  >'•  [ler  rj^nr.  '>/  th«  weight  of  .«belU  handhd.  and.  aceordtng  to  the  tci^monj  at 
tbe  mannfafffnrer?!.  with  tli*r  principal  mn.***!  employed,  the  - niggerhead,"'  froBi  8S 
to  ^  per  (^nt.  by  wettrht,  in  <iiA<-anle<l  in  ^tawing  blanks,  the  average  loes  of  DUUecial 
)>ein;;;  »bont  fW  jm^T  'rent.  In  fM-Aag.  grimllDg.  drilling,  and  pnlishrng  the  bljnkSr  >Bd 
in  iMm^vb  bl»nkfl,  there  i»  a  farther  waste,  estimated  at  20  to  50  per  c«it  of  tke 
'iTJgiiial  weight  of  the  blanks).  With  "sand  altelts,'  "deerbf^ns,"  and  some  other 
nfit^^t^,  the  waMte  in  much  le»n,  amoaiiting  to  pntbably  only  50  per  rent,  all  told. 

An  the  aeenxialation  of  wartte  tfoon  proves  a  nniadnce,  the  factory  owners  mn 
natnraHy  de«iron»  of  finding  some  hmm  to  whieh  it  can  be  paL  If  a  market  cooM  ba 
Umtui  fat  it,  even  at  a  ver}-  low  price,  it  wontd  be  a  decided  boon  to  the  indostfr. 
)l»»r  (rf  the  oianofiwrtDrerK  feel  that  it  has  a  valne.  but  they  have  not  been  abl«  to 
dlMcover  a  way  in  which  to  dt-opoAe  of  it  for  any  financial  consideration,  and  prae- 
iicjilty  the  mily  mm;  to  wliich  it  ha^  been  pot  ha.4  been  in  making  roads,  the  manicipa] 
aothorilicn  hanling  it  from  the  fact'jriei*.  As  a  mie.  tbe  niaonfactnrers  are  glad  to  get 
rid  'rf  it  in  thin  way,  and  Home  of  them  have  even  paid  to  have  it  taken  away. 

Farmers  o<-^,aHi'>nally  call  for  small  rjuanttties  of  finely  broken  shells  for  use  as 
fowl  Ttrr  chickens  »i)d  tnrkeys,  bnt  the  demand  is  very  limited.  In  tbe  opinion  of  the 
ti'nitefl  Htate*  nepartmentofAgricaltare,  the  value  of  tbe  shells  for  such  aporpoaeU 
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considerable,  and  at  least  one  factory  has  introdaced  a  special  inacliine  for  reducing 
tlie  shells  to  small  fragments  of  uniform  size,  with  rounded  edges. 

In  sawing,  grinding,  and  drilling  the  blanks,  a  fine  white  powder  results.  Much 
of  tliiahas  been  saved  by  the  button  manufacturers  in  the  hope  that  some  use  may 
be  found  for  it.  Small  quantities  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  farmers  to 
experiment  with  as  a  fertilizer,  but  no  demand  for  it  has  been  created,  and  its  value 
in  this  respect  has  only  been  conjectural.  In  order  to  obtain  an  authoritative  opinion 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  employing  this  powder  as  a  fertilizer,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  submitted  a  sample  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  reported 
as  follows : 

The  fine-ground  powder,  which  \a  tho  rofuso  of  the  pearl-hntton  industry,  transmittod  to  me  in 
connection  with  your  letter,  has  btten  examined  by  the  chenuHt  of  tlio  Department  and  found  to  he 
almost  pure  carbonate  .of  lime.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  fertilizing  material  for  stiff  clay  soils  and 
for  other  soils  deficient  in  lime.  In  the  fine  state  of  subdivision  in  whieh  it  exists,  it  could  be 
applied  directly  to  the  soil  without  further  preparation.  1  should  advise  persons  engaging  in  this 
industry  to  communicate  with  the  direetorsof  the  agricultural  experimeut  stations  of  their  respective 
States  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of  this  waste  material  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

This  powder  without  further  preparation  is  undoubtedly  excellent  for  polishing 
coarse  metalware,  and,  if  screened  to  remove  any  larger  particles,  might  even  be  used 
for  cleaning  nnd  polishing  silverware,  cutlery,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  powder  in  stucco-work  has  also  been  suggested. 

AVOIDABLE   WASTE   OF    RAW   MATERIAL. 

Although,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  there  is  a  very  large  loss  of 
material  that  can  not  be  avoided,  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
ventable waste  that  in  the  aggregate  must  represent  many  thousand  gross  of  buttons 
annually.  This  waste  consists  in  the  failure  of  the  sawers  to  utilize  all  the  available 
shell,  and  naturally  varies  greatly  with  ditt'erent  men  and  difierent  factories. 

The  accom[)anying  illustrations  of  shells  that  were  picked  almost  at  random  from 
the  discarde<l  heaps  of  certain  Muscatine  factories  clearly  indicate,  even  to  a  person 
not  versed  in  the  button  business,  the  unnecessary  waste  of  material,  and  render 
scarcely  needful  the  i>rcsentiition  of  contrast  illustrations,  showing  the  buttons  that 
may  be  cut  from  such  shells. 

From  the  waste  heap  of  one  manufacturer  V\  ^'niggerhead"  shells  were  picked  at 
random;  from  these  2f>  ron«»h  blanks  had  been  cut,  of  which  10  were  capable  of  being 
made  into  salable  buttons.  The  same  shells  were  taken  to  another  factory  where  48 
additional  good  blanks  were  cut.     Here  was  an  avoidable  loss  of  6,>  per  cent. 

Another  example  of  waste,  and  probably  an  extreme  one,  was  recorded  in  a  Musca- 
tine paper  in  August,  1898:  A  button  manufacturer  picked  up  16  shells  from  a  pile 
that  was  being  spread  on  a  road.  From  these  31  blanks  had  been  cut.  He  took  the 
discarded  shells  to  his  factory  and  sawed  out  152  mewhantable  blanks.  In  other 
words,  83  i)er  cent  of  the  raw  material  had  been  wasted. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  manufacturers  sanction  the  waste  of  material  in 
cutting  blanks.  The  trouble  is  that  the  cutters  are  often  careless  or  inexperienced, 
and  can  not  always  be  kept  under  the  sn[)er vision  of  the  foreman  or  nmnager.  As 
the  cutters  are  paid  for  the  blanks  they  cut,  it  is  decidedly  to  their  personal  advantage 
to  get  as  many  blanks  as  i)Ossible  out  of  each  shell  they  handle,  as  there  is  loss  of 
time  in  throwing  one  shell  away,  taking  a  new  one,  and  fitting  it  to  the  saw. 
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STATISTICS   OF   THE  BUTTON  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  following  series  of  tables  the  extent  of  the  button  industry  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver  is  shown  for  the  calendar  year  1897  and  the  first  six  months  of  1898. 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  season  was  not  over  and  no  complete  statistics 
for  1898  could  be  obtained.  It  should  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures 
given  for  that  year  represent  less  than  half  the  extent  of  the  business,  as  a  number 
of  new  factories  were  established  after  July  1. 

Outside  of  Muscatine,  there  are  only  from  one  to  three  factories  in  any  one  place; 
aud  in  order  that  private  interests  may  not  be  disclosed,  the  statistics  for  all  the 
factories  in  each  State  are  combined. 

The  814  persons  employed  in  1897  are  shown  to  have  received  $157,650  in  wages, 
while  the  1,434  employed  in  the  first  half  of  1898  were  paid  $133,980. 

The  capital  invested  in  tlie  button-manufacturing  business,  in  buildings,  machin- 
ery, equipment,  and  land,  was  $118,300  the  first  year  and  $171,435  the  second. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  used  in  button-making  was  $40,408  in  1897  and  $37,008 
in  1898,  these  amounts  representing  3,602  tons  and  3,641  tons,  respectively. 

The  manufactured  products  consisted  of  463,200  gross  of  buttons  and  673,200  gross 
of  blanks  in  1897  and  399,489  gross  of  buttons  and  761,113  gross  of  blanks  in  1898. 
The  market  value  of  the  buttons  and  blanks  was  $243,655  in  1897  and  $252,570  in  1898. 

Persons  employed  and  wayea  paid  in  the  huiton  industry  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1897  and  1898 


Localities. 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Other  places  in  Iowa  .. 
Places  in  Illinois 

Total 

Male                   Female. 

Total.          j                Wages. 

1897. 

334 

87 
105 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

829 
291 
314 

j        1897. 

1898. 

590 
168 
284 

198 
62 
28 

239 

123 

30 

532 
149 
133 

$120. 100 
11,  800 
25.  750 

$87,890 
23, 190 
22.000 

526 

1,042           28« 

392 

814       1.434    1 

157,650 

133.980 

Capital  invested  in  the  button  industry  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  in  1897  and  1898. 


Localities. 


Mnscatine,  Iowa 

other  i)laces  in  Iowa 
Places  in  Illinois  — 

Total 


1897. 


$77, 300 
23,000 
18.000 


118,300 


1898. 


$98,705 
34,000 
38. 730 


171,435 


Quantities  and  values  of  mussel  shells  used  in  the  button  industry  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer  in  1897  and  1898, 


Localities  where  used. 

Niggerheads. 

Sund  shells. 

Muckets. 

All  others.      !             Total. 

1 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1897. 

Mnscatine,  Iowa 

Other  places  in  Iowa 

Places  in  Illinois 

2, 309. 00 
450.00 
.525.  00 

$24,184 
3, 075 
5,250 

164.00 

$5, 410 

31.75 

$187 

17.25 

$502 

2, 522. 00 
450.00 
630.00 

$30,283 
3,675 
6,450 

50.00 

1,000 

50.00 

100 

5.  00  1        lOU 

Total 

3,  284. 00 

33,109 

214. 00 

6,410 

547 
15 

81.75 

287 

22.25  1        602 

3, 602. 00 

40,408 

1898. 
Mnscatine.  Iowa. ........ 

2,  216. 00 
741.00 
572. 00 

24, 175 
.5.865 
5.591 

20.60 

2.50 

50.00 

26.25 

154 

10.  .39 
.50 

149 
2 

2, 273.  24 
744.00 
624.00 

25.025 
5.882 
6,101 

other  places  in  Iowa 

Piflrpa  in  Illitioit* 

500 

2. 00            10 

Total 

3,529.00 

35.631 

73.10 

1,062  1     20.25 

154 

12.89 

161 

3,641.24 

37,008 
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Quantities  and  val Hen  of  finished  buttons  and  rough  blanks  made  in  the  button  factories  on  the  Mississippi 

Hirer  in  1897  and  1898, 


Yearn  and  localities. 


1897. 


Muscatine.  Iowa 

Other  placeH  in  Iowa 
Plac«s  in  Illinois 


Total 


1808. 


Mnscatine,  Iowa 

Other  places  in  Iowa 
Placee  m  Illinois 


Total 


Finished  b 

uttons. 
Value. 

$109, 270 
33.000 
10,000 

lioaj^h  bl 
No.  of  gross. 

418, 200 

aoks. 

Total  buttons 

No.  of  crross. 

Value. 

Ka  of  gross. 

313,  200 

110,000 

40,000 

$06,385 

731,400 
110.000 

255,000 

25,000 

295,000 

463.200 

152, 270 

673,200 

91,385 

1, 136. 400 

177,696 

19.S,  793 

26,000 

66,554 

66.767 

8.000 

541,120 

48,000 

171,993 

84,331 

6,040 

20. 878 

718,816 
243.793 
197. 993 

399, 489 

141,321 

761,113 

111,249 

1, 160. 602 

Value. 


$175,655 
33,000 
35,000 


2(3, 655 


150,885 
72,807 
28, 878 


252, 570 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  very  general  desire  of  those  pecuniarily  interested  in  this  industry 
that  some  recommendations  be  made  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  regarding  the 
measures  that  seem  necessary  for  preventing  the  further  depletion  of  the  mussel 
beds  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  all  branches  of  the  business,  the  following 
suggestions  are  submitted.  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  the  perpetuation 
of  this  important  industry  depends  wholly  on  the  joint  action  of  the  States  concerned, 
and  that  the  General  Government  and  the  U.  S,  Fish  Commission  are  entirely 
without  jurisdiction.  The  measures  here  advocated  will,  it  is  thought,  be  generally 
indorsed  by  the  button -makers,  a  large  majority  of  whom  have  been  consulted 
regarding  this  matter;  they  should  also  commend  themselves  to  the  fishermen,  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  having  the  mussel  supply  maintained. 

1.  The  (father h\g  of  small  mussels  should  be  prohibited^  and  a  minimum  legal  size 
for  each  important  species  should  be  prescribed  by  lau\ 

The  following  are  the  minimum  sizes  of  the  principal  shells  that  should  be 
gathered,  the  figures  referring  to  the  greatest  diameter:  Niggerheads,  2J  inches; 
sand  shells,  4  inches;  muckets,  4  inches. 

A  niggerhead  2J  inches  long  will  yield  from  8  to  10  buttons  18  to  20  lines  wide. 
A  sand  shell  4  inches  long  contains  from  8  to  12  buttons  of  the  same  size,  and  a 
mucket  about  the  same  number. 

2.  Immediately  prior  to  and  during  their  spawning  season  the  principal  species 
should  be  unmolested^  and  a  close  season  should  be  fixed  by  law. 

The  question  of  a  close  season  presents  some  difficulties  in  view  of  the  widely 
iifllerent  spawning  times  of  the  various  species  of  mussels.  Probably  the  only  s])ecies 
I  hat  need  to  be  considered  at  this  time  are  the  "niggerhead,"  the  "mucket,"  and  the 
'*8and  shell."  The  normal  spawning  time  of  the  "niggerhead"  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Basin  is  late  winter  and  early  spring,  chiefly  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  while  the  spawning  time  of  the  "mucket"  and  "sand  shell"  is  the 
summer  and  early  fall. 

The  "niggerhead"  is  so  much  more  important  than  all  of  the  other  species  com- 
bined that  protective  legislation  addressed  to  it  alone  would  prove  perhaps  sufficient, 
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in  view  of  tlio  desirability  of  reducing  the  fishing  season  as  little  a«  practicable. 
The  measure,  therefore,  whieli  would  probably  accomplish  the  most  good  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  close  time  for  *' niggerheads "  from  January  1,  or  the  time  of  ice 
formation  in  the  Mississippi,  to  May  1. 

3.  Provision  should  he  made  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to  the  beds  by  sewage  and 
factory  refuse. 

The  damage  to  the  mussel  beds  in  the  Mississippi  River  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  by 
river  pollution  is  to  a  large  extent  prospective,  but  adequate  steps  should  be  promptly 
taken  to  obviate  this  source  of  injury.  The  eflPect  on  animal  life — especially  that  on 
the  bottom — of  the  discharge  of  city  and  factory  refuse  into  streams  has  hardly  been 
considered  by  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  mussels,  but  it  constitutes, 
perhaps,  the  most  serious  menace  to  the  industry,  in  that  the  destruction  wrought  is 
inevitable  and  complete.  Mr.  Simpson  thus  refers  to  the  injury  to  mussels  which  is 
caused  by  antiquated  methods  of  disposing  of  refuse: 

The  diiinpingB  of  manufactories  and  the  sewage  of  cities  turned  into  rivers  is  destroying  not 
only  the  fish  but  the  Naiades.  In  many  places  below  factorii's  or  cities  the  water  of  the  streams  is 
offensively  foul  and  wholly  changed  in  color,  ho  that  practically  no  kind  of  organic  life  can  exist  in 
it.  Along  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Harpers  Ferry  and  above  it,  are  a 
number  of  mills  which  grind  wood  into  a  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  These  throw  their 
sawdust  and  waste  into  the  streams,  and  down  below,  where  the  water  is  comparatively  quiet,  it 
settles  to  the  bottom,  forming  great  masses  of  J^lushy,  putrid  matter,  which  is,  no  doubt,  destructive 
to  fish  and  unios.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  about  to  turn  its  sewage  into  the  Des  Plaines  River,  from 
which  it  will  be  carried  into  the  Illinois  River,  a  stream  abounding  with  the  very  finest  fresh- water 
mussels.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  great  volume  of  filth  and  ]»oi8on  will  destroy  every 
Naiad  m  both  of  these  streams,  and  possibly  it  may  exert  its  deleterious  intluenee  even  on  the 
Mississippi  River  also. 

4.  In  order  that  local  industries  may  be  fostered  and  the  catch  of  mussels  made  no 
larger  than  can  be  utilized  by  the  factories  in  the  vicinity^  the  matter  of  prohibiiing  the 
shipment  of  shells  to  distant  States  should  be  considered. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  button  factories  now  in  operation  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois  can  more  than  consume  all  the  mussels  that  should  be  gathered  from  the 
section  of  the  river  under  discussion.  It  is  held  by  some  persons  having  pecuniary/ 
interests  at  stake  that  the  raw  materials  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
invested  their  capital  in  permanent  improvements  and  have  established  local  industries, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  business  should  not  be  endangered  by  unrestricted 
shipment  of  shells  to  distant  States  and  countries. 

5.  Button  manufacturers  should  exercise  greater  care  in  utilizing  their  shells  in  order 
to  reduce  the  tcaste  of  raw  material. 

This  subject  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
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Contributions  from  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commission, 

Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 


THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  THE  BONY  FISHES. 


By  C.  JUDSON  HERRICK, 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  Denison  University, 
Associate  in  Comparative  Neurology,  Pathological  Institute  of  Neiv  York  State  Hospitals. 


For  some  two  years  i)ast  the  writer  has  been  engaged  upou  a  microscopical 
examination  of  the  cranial  and  first  spinal  nerves  of  the  teleostean  fishes.  To  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  fishes  it  is  apparent 
that  great  confusion  prevails  regarding  the  morphology  of  their  peripheral  nerves. 
Not  only  are  the  homologies  with  the  higher  and  lower  forms  obscure,  but  even  within 
the  groups  of  fishes  the  variations  in  the  courses  of  these  nerves  are  so  great  as  to 
complicate  the  problem  enormously.  Previous  workers  along  these  lines  have,  as  a 
rule,  either  confined  themselves  to  gross  dissections,  or,  if  the  microscopical  method 
has  been  used,  such  studies  have  usually  been  confined  to  the  proximal  or  root  portions 
of  the  nerves. 

Now,  by  gross  methods  the  topographical  relations  of  the  nerves  can  be  and  have 
been  determined  for  most  of  the  gr.»up8  of  larger  fishes  with  precision.  Indeed,  the 
great  monograph  of  Stanuius  in  1849  has  covered  this  ground  with  remarkable 
comi)letene88  and  accuracy.  This  method,  however,  leaves  us  almost  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  composition  of  the  several  rami;  for  it  is  impossible  to  determine  more 
than  approximately  what  classes  of  sensory  and  motor  fibers  are  included  within  each 
nerve,  and  even  such  an  approximation  is  often  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  microscopical  study  of  the  nerve  roots  and  their  nuclei  within  the  brain  is 
also  unsatisfactory;  for  unless  we  know  the  exact  peripheral  distribution  of  each  of 
these  roots  we  may  be  led  into  grave  errors  of  interpretation,  as  several  of  the  most 
recently  published  researches  in  this  Held  forcibly  illustrate. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  present  demand,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  a  minute  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  exact  relations  of  the  several  nerve  components  through  the 
entire  courses  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  in  a  few  typical  fishes.  The  common 
silverside,  Menidia,  so  abundant  about  Woods  Hole  and  other  x)oints  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  was  chosen  as  the  first  type  to  be  examined.  These  little  fishes  stand  about 
midway  between  the  physostomous  and  the  physoclystous  types  of  fishes,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  relatively  simple,  generalized  forms.  Though  the  organs  of  special  sense 
(eye  and  ear)  are  very  highly  developed,  and  in  some  other  minor  features  there  is 
considerable  specialization,  yet  the  nervous  system,  as  a  whole,  is  very  simply  and 
evenly  developed,  and  conforms  to  the  central  position  given  to  these  fishes  by  the 
taxonomists. 
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Mniuiia  is  a  favonible  tyi)o  for  Hnch  ntady,  not  only  on  aecoont  of  ita  central 
IMMitioii  and  Hiiiall  hj/a,  but  the  tiHsnes  Heem  to  react  histologically  b<'tter  than  those 
of  Honu^  other  fishes.  Moreover  the  nervoas  system  of  the  family  A  fherinUln'  has  not 
before  lieen  exaniiu«*d  even  by  ^;ro8S  dissection,  and  several  points  Ikivc  been  bronght 
out  in  the  topography  which  are  either  new  for  teloosts  or  shed  li^^ht  on  vexed  mor])ho- 
'ogival  questionH,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a  pre-treniati<;  branch  of  the  fiu;iiil  nerve,  a 
ramus  ophthabnieus  profundus  of  the  trigeminus,  sind  a  true  spinal  aeressory  nerve 
emerging  with  the  vagus  to  supply  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  resiMU'eh  was  (conducted  b}*  means  of  reconstructions  iVoni  serial  set'tions  (rut 
through  the  entire  head  of  the  adult  tisli  and  stained  by  a  nuHlitieation  of  the  Weigert 
method,*  the  aini  being  to  tra<:e  each  nerve  component  continuously  from  its  nucleus  of 
origin  or  termination  in  the  brain  through  the  ro(»t  and  ganglionic  complex  to  its 
]>cripheral  end.  Thus,  ultimately,  the  exact  composition  of  each  peripheral  nerve  and 
ganglionic  complex  would  be  given.  This  attempt  has  been  cro\vne<l  with  a  fair 
measure  of  sucecas,  and  plots  have  been  prepared  to  exhibit  graphically  the  courses 
of  the  several  kinds  of  tlbers. 

The  doctrine  of  nerve  components  dates  pro]>erIy  from  the  systematic  separation 
of  sensory  and  motor  roots  and  the  formulation  of  HelTs  law.  iiaskelTs  suggestive 
**four-n)ot  theory"  of  the  nerves  has  been  a  stimulus  to  further  advance,  though  prob- 
ably that  theory  will  not  stand  in  exactly  its  original  term.  Our  precis<».  knowledge 
of  the  sensory  com])onents  in  tlu*  cranial  nerves  of  lower  vertebrates  begins  wiih 
Strong's  paper  on  "The  Cranial  Nerves  of  the  Amphibia"  in  1805,  and  the  iiresent 
investigation  was  carried  out  u])on  the  basis  of  that  work.  The  cranial  nerves  of  the 
fish  which  1  have  studied  have  reduced  themselves  to  a  ]dan  whi<li  is  so  simple  and 
so  similar  t^)  what  Strong  found  in  the  Amphibia  that  we  are  Justitied,  1  tliink,  in 
regarding  this  arrangement  in  its  main  outlines  as  a  ty)»e  to  which  the  nerves  of  all 
the  higher  fishes  may  lu'ovisionally  be  referred  (see  diagram).  A  careful  study  of 
nearly  all  of  the  existing  literature  sui)porta  this  belief.  At  any  rate  this  scheme 
will  serve,  it  is  ho])ed,  as  a  basis  for  future  w<«*k  in  the  attempt  to  unify  and  correlate 
(uir  knowledge  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  vertebrates, 

Thv  npiual  nvrres. — FoIJowing  (ia.skell.  four  <*omponents  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  spinal  nerves  of  vertebrates:  (1)  somatic  motor  from  the  ventral  horn 
cells,  supi)lying  the  striated  body  nnisculature;  (2)  somatic  sensory  (geiu^.ral  cutaneous), 
terminating  in  the  dorsal  horn  and  supplying  the  skin  of  the  body;  (3)  visceral  motor; 
(4)  visceral  sensory.  The  last  two  components  are  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
"intermediate  zone,"  or  lateral  horn  region  of  the  spinal  conl,  the  sensory  libers 
coming  in  by  the  dorsal  roots  and  the  motor  fibers  going  out  by  both  roots. 

In  Mvnidia  the  r.  medius  (r.  lateralis  of  authors)  of  the  several  spinal  nerves 
usually  anastomoses  with  a  twig  of  the  r,  lateralis  vagi.  The  two  nerves  can, 
however,  be  distinguished  after  the  anastomosis  by  the  dit!'eren<*e  in  the  size  of  the 
fibers,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  spinal  nerve  never  particijiates  in  the  innervation  of  the 
lateral  line  organs,  but  always  goes  to  the  skin  adjacent.     The  anastomosis  has  no 

*  Tho  technique  tjinployoil  lu»r«  and  in  niiniorous  otluT  oxporhnents  with  the  Weigert  i)ro<'OS8f.s 
carried  on  in  connection  with  thiH  work  has  hccn  fully  reported  in  a  ])reviou8  paper — '*Keport  upon 
a  »Serio8  of  Kxperiments  with  the  \V<'igert  Methods,"  State  lloHpitalH  HuUetin,  vol.  ii,  Noh.  3  and  -1, 
I'tica,  N.  Y,,  1SJ*7;  also  a  full  abstract  of  the  above  in  .lour.  Comparative  Neuroloj^y,  vol.  viii,  Nos.  I 
and  2,  .Inly,  1S98. 
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mori'liulogit^^  sigiiiticance.  The  tirst  spiuul  is  obviously  »  fasioii  of  two  setrmeutal 
aerres,  possibly  of  more  tliaii  two. 

The  cranial  nerrei. — The  foar  compoiieiitM  fonud  in  the  tmiik  are  also  found  in 
the  head,  though  ia  some  cases  strangely  mo<)itted ;  ami  in  addition  to  these  there  is 
a  fifth,  the  acnstieolateml  compouent.  which  ia  not  represented  in  any  spinal  nervv. 
There  is  no  cranial  nerve  which  contains  all  of  these  comiKMients,  not  oven  of  the 
original  four,  and  there  is  an  ubvious  tendency  toward  the  concentration  uf  the  fibers 
of  each  component  so  as  to  form  a  single  system  \ri(h  a  e-unimon  cent«r  lu  the  motliilla 
oblongata,  this  being  more  marked  in  the  ciise  of  the  most  highly  »)H<cializod 
compoiiGiits  and  less  so  in  those  which  are  more  feebly  developed. 

Of  the  motor  systems,  the  somatic  motor  is  rei>re8ent<'d  only  by  the  eye-muscle 
nerves  and  the  hypoglosans.  rndill'erentiated  viweoi  inoior  fibers  of  nne-ertain 
connections  probably  go  out  with  the  vagus.  The  motor  nwts  of  the  X,  IX,  VII, 
and  V  nerves  probably  rei)resent  highly  Riax'ializod  viacero-inotor  nerves  developed 
in  connection  with  the  elaborate  striated  viweral  nmseulature  of  the  branehiid  arches 
and  their  derivatives.  They  appear  to  correspond  to  the  visceromotor  fibers  con- 
tained in  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spiuiil  nerves. 


I't'eripliuH  I'f  figart.—K  dia^iimniatic  view  of  tho  Hommry  ciiiiiiionoiitH  of  tlm  I'Tunlul  iinrvM  of 
Mmidia,  as  Hfun  rimii  Ibo  right  mile.  Thu  iliaKriim  In  l>B«e<1  upon  u  jirojuctioii  <>!'  tlii>  irtiiilii]  iinrveH 
upon  tlm  Hiigittiil  iiliiite  mailo  hy  reiMiiiHtructiati  from  norial  Beotiuiin.  Tin-  t^diK-ml  i'.iituii<i"iiM  iiiiiii|iiiiiiiiit 
is  iailk-uted  liy  tliu  wlilo  tTDHH-batiliiaK.  tbe  ciimmuuiH  coiiipunout  by  iiio'niw  ri'dHH-liiitiililiiK  uiid  Ihti 
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The  relations  of  the  HeDsory  uerves  ia  the  head  of  Menidia  are  exhibited  iu  the 
preceding  diagram.  The  somatic  sensory  or  general  ctitaneoutf  nerves  of  the  head  all 
terminate  in  the  sp.  Y  tract,  which  is  the  continuation  into  the  heiul  of  the  dorsal 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord  and  which  is  represented  in  human  anatomy  by  the  <<  ascend- 
ing root"  and  the  chief  sensory  nucleus  of  tlie  fifth  nerve.  This  system  receives  a 
small  root  from  the  vagus  nerve  and  all  of  its  other  fibers  from  the  t**igeminus,  com- 
prising  the  whole  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  latter  nerve.  The  general  cutaueoas 
component  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been  reduced  in  the  head  as  compared  with 
the  trunk.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  it  has  merely  been  compacted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  skin  of  the  face  is  certainly  more  richly  8upi)lied  with  general  cutaneoas 
(tactile)  nerves  than  areas  of  corresponding  size  on  the  trunk. 

The  communis  system  of  the  head  corresponds,  in  my  judgment,  with  the  viscero- 
sensory system  of  the  trunk.  Under  this  term  I  include  all  nerves  which  supply  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  sensory  fibers  of  the  r.  visceralis  vagi,  and 
those  for  taste  buds  and  their  allies,  the  terminal  buds  of  the  outer  bkiu.  Iu  Menidia 
all  of  these  nerve  fibers  terminate  in  a  single  center,  the  lobus  vagi,  which  corresponds 
to  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  vagus  in  man.  In  some  other  bony  fishes  there  is,  in 
addition,  a  similar  pre-auditory  center,  the  so-called  lobus  trigemini  (which  is  not, 
however,  homologous  with  the  ^'lobus  trigemini"  of  ganoids  and  selachians).  These 
communis  fibers  enter  by  way  of  the  X,  IX,  and  VII  nerves,  and  are  not  represented 
in  any  other  cranial  nerve  roots.  Like  the  general  cutaneous  nerves,  they  have  been 
unified  into  a  very  compact  system  with  a  single  center.  This  system  has  been 
enormously  hypertrophied  in  the  head,  and  for  a  double  purpose.  In  the  first  place, 
the  viscerosensory  uerves  of  the  trunk  seem  to  have  been  in  large  measure  supplanted 
by  the  r.  intestinalis  vagi.  In  the  second  place,  the  cephalic  end  of  the  digestive  tract 
requires  a  proportionally  greater  nerve  supply  for  its  elaborate  branchial  and  labial 
apparatus.  And,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  more  highly  specialized  sense  organs 
(taste  buds)  have  been  developed  in  response  to  an  obvious  functional  need.  The 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  centralization  of  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the 
entire  digestive  tract  is  obvious.  In  Menidia  the  fibers  of  this  system  enter  the  lobns 
vagi  either  directly  by  the  vagus  or  through  the  mediation  of  the  fasciculus  communis 
from  the  IX  and  VII  nerves. 

The  acnstico  lateral  system  has  no  direct  representative  in  any  spinal  nerve.  To 
it  belong  all  the  nerves  which  supply  the  lateral  line  organs  and  the  organs  of  the 
internal  ear.  These  nerves  all  terminate  together  in  the  tuberculum  acusticum,  and 
the  auditory  nerve  is  the  only  survivor  of  this  system  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 
What  may  be  the  relationship  between  this  system  and  the  other,  probably  phyloge- 
netically  older,  sensory  systems  is  as  yet  problematical;  it  has  probably  been  derived 
from  the  general  cutaneous. 

It  is  obvious  that  iii  making  comparisons  between  cranial  and  spinal  nerves  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  morphological  differences  between  these  several  types 
of  nerve  fibers  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  most  morphologists  and  embryologists. 
There  is  today  as  little  justification  for  the  direct  homologizing  of  general  cutaneous 
nerves  of  the  trunk  with,  say,  the  nerves  supplying  laste  buds  in  the  head  as  there 
would  be  for  the  comparison  of  a  motor  with  a  sensory  root;  and  yet  it  is  not  infrequent 
to  see  dorsal  spinal  roots  compared  with  all  dorsal  cranial  roots  indiscriminately. 
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The  following  paragraphs  give  the  components  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  as  I 
have  found  them  in  Menidia^  together  with  a  few  items  concerning  their  distribntion. 

XII  nerve. — This  nerve  is  represented  in  the  first  member  of  the  first  spinal  com- 
plex. It  supx^lies  the  post-hyal  ventral  somatic  inasculatare.  The  x)re-hyal  somatic 
muscalature  is  not  present  in  the  teleosts,  the  so-called  m.  genio-hyoideus  not  being 
homologous  with  the  muscle  of  that  name  in  the  other  vertebrates. 

XI  nerve. — The  spinal  accessory  nerve  can  be  positively  identified,  going  out 
with  the  vagus  and  innervating  the  trapezius  muscle.  It  i)robably  arises  from  the 
nucleus  ambiguus  and  is  viscero-motor  in  nature. 

X  nerve. — This  nerve  contains  viscero- motor,  viscerosensory  (communis),  general 
cutaneous  and  lateral  line  fibers.  The  two  first  types  make  up  most  of  the  nerve.  The 
general  cutaneous  component  is  small,  but  has  its  own  ganglion  and  enters  the  rami 
cntanei  dorsales.  The  large  root  of  the  lateral  line  nerve  of  the  trunk  is  conventionally 
assigned  to  the  vagus,  though  it  is  really  distinct. 

IX  nerve. — The  glossopharyngeus  contains  only  visceromotor  and  comniunisfibers. 
A  small  bundle  of  the  latter  passes  byintra-cranial  anastomosis  into  the  root  of  the 
n,  lateralis  vagi.  These  fibers  pass  out  with  the  first  three  or  four  branches  of  the  n.  lat- 
eralis (the  first  of  these  being  the  n.  supra-temporalis  vagi),  accompanying  the  proper 
lateralis  fibers,  and  ultimately  they  anastomose  with  the  r.  lateralis  accessorius.  The 
IX  nerve  in  Menidia  lacks  the  r.  pre  trematicus  and  the  r.  supra-temporalis. 

VIII  nerve. — This  nerve  supplies  the  usual  organs  of  the  internal  ear  and  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  acustico-lateral  system. 

VII  nerve. — The  facial  nerve  contains  viscero  motor,  communis,  and  lateralis 
fibers.  The  communis  fibers  form  the  whole  of  the  pre-auditory  fasciculus  communis, 
are  provided  with  a  special  ganglion,  the  geniculate  g.,  and  arc  distributed  to  nearly 
all  of  the  rami  of  the  V  + VII  complex,  as  follows:  (1)  To  the  r.  palatinus  (comj)ris- 
ing  the  whole  of  that  nerve),  for  the  mucosa  and  taste  buds  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth; 
(2)  to  the  truncus  hyomandibularis  VII,  for  the  mucosa  and  taste  buds  of  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  lip;  (3)  to  the  r.  niaxillaris  V,  to  taste  buds  within  the  ui)per  lip; 
(4)  fibers  passing  dorsally  into  the  cranial  cavity,  forming*  in  the  nienin<;es  an  elaborate 
plexus,  and  tinally  C()nd)ining  to  form  the  facial  root  of  the  r.  lateralis  accessorius 
(r.  recurrens  VI 1),  which  runs  the  length  of  the  body  superlicially  near  the  median 
line.  (5)  Other  communis  fibers  supi)ly  some  terminal  buds  on  the  t()]>  of  the  head 
and  run  forward  with  the  r.  ()i)hthalmitus  superricialis.  ((I)  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding, there  is  a  small  t\vi«;"  which  leaves  the  *;eniculate  ganglion  between  the  truncus 
hyomandibularis  and  the  r.  i>alatinus,  running  directly  ventrally  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  supidying  its  mucosa  in  the  region  between  the  areas  supplied  by  the  IX  and 
palatine  nerves.  It  passes  along  the  cei)lialic  face  of  the  very  large  pseudobranch 
and  also  innervates  this  organ.  This  nerve  represents,  apparently,  the  pre-trematic 
branch  of  the  facial,  the  truncus  hyomandibularis  being  the  x)08t-trematic.  The 
pseudobranch  of  this  fish,  then,  re]>resents  a  vestigeal  spiracular  gill  on  the  mandible, 
such  as  we  find  a  rudiment  of  in  the  adult  Torpedo. 

The  acustico-lateralis  component  of  the  VII  nerve  is  represented  by  two  lateral 
line  roots,  (n)  The  ventral  lateralis  root  has  a  separate  ganglion  and  supplies  organs 
of  the  opercular  and  mandibular  canals,  via  the  truncus  hyomandibularis.  {b)  The 
dorsal  lateralis  root  also  has  a   separate  ganglion  and  sujjjdies  organs  of  the  infra- 
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oriMtal  mud  sapra-orbitaJ  line^  via  tbe  r.  bnceaJis  and  r.  <^flitbaliiiieiis  rax^erficialis 
Vn,  resfiectivelj. 

VI  iwrrf . — A  Kimatic  motor  nerve. 

V  furr^. — ^Tbe  trlgemiiias  eontaiDS  vidcero-moCor  and  ^mi^  cotaoecms  cooipo- 
neotfi.  The  fteosory  fibers  euter  tbe  sjmial  V  tracU  with  which  is  doabtless  as^ciciated 
the  chief  seosor^'  nackfis  of  the  T  Derve.  Tbe  GassenAii  pLuirlioii  is  dearly  sej^rable 
from  tbe  other  ganglia  of  the  V  -f  VII  complex,  though  mast  of  tbe  earlier  writers 
on  fish  nerves  ha%*e  treated  the  whole  coUecD<m  together  as  tbe  l^asaman.  Cataneons 
fibers  go  out  from  it  to  tbe  r.  ophtbalmieos  saperficialis  V  which  is  fasied  with  tbe 
nerve  of  the  same  name  fitMn  tbe  seventh  nerve  ,  the  r.  maxinaiis  V.  tbe  r.  mandiba 
laris  V,  the  tnincas  hyomandibalaris  VII  for  tbe  opermlam.  and.  finally,  the  r.  ophthal- 
micof^  piofundos  V.  Tbe  latter  nerve  consists  of  a  few  fibers  v  hich  aeocHiipany  the 
sympathetic  radix  longa  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  to  that  gan|:lioii.  beyond  which  they 
ran  no  longer  be  separatdy  foUowed.  The  rdatioiis  of  this  nerve^  which  Itas  not  been 
r^KMted  by  i>revioQS  students  of  tbe  teleost».  indicates  that  tbe  embryonic  proliiiidas 
ganglion  has  fused  with  tbe  Gasserian. 

Tbe  motor  fifth  supplies  tlie  muscles  usually  described  for  teleosti;.  and  in  addition 
the  so  called  m.  genio-hyoideofi.  The  innervation  of  this  muscle  has  hitherto  be^i 
usually  assumed  to  come  iu  teleosts  lixHn  the  VII  nerve.  This  muscle  is  almost  cer> 
tainly  not  bomologoas  with  the  muscle  in  tbe  corres^K^nding  position  of  other  vote- 
brates,  which  is  innervated  by  tbe  first  spinal  or  hypoglossus  iterve. 

The  rv  and  III  nerves  are  purely  somatic  motor,  T\hile  tbe  11  atwl  I  ner^-es  can 
not  as  yet  be  placed  in  any  of  these  categories. 

This  investigation,  which  is  still  incomplete,  has  l^eeu  carried  out  i«rtlj  at 
Columbia  University,  partly  at  the  Patholo<rical  Institute  of  tbe  Nem  York  State 
Ho^tals,  and  during  the  summer  of  ISdS  at  tbe  laboratory  of  tbe  United  States 
Fish  Commission  at  Woods  Hole^  Mass.  Several  morphological  points  which  remain 
obscure  can  be  finally  deareil  up  on^y  by  the  embrrological  method.  Acc(»rdingly, 
during  tbe  present  season  I  have  secured  and  raised  tbe  e^rg^  of  Memii44i^  fvatting  up 
soies  of  the  embryos  with  a  view  to  some  studies  h\  the  organogeny  in  tbe  near  fintore. 

Tbe  eggs  of  our  two  common  sj^ecies  (which  I  have  elsewbeae  described)  are 
v^y  similar.  Those  of  the  larger  s^iecies.  .VrmV^t^i  »oM^«  aiter  artificial  fertilizatioD, 
can  be  easily  reared  in  ordinary  hatching  jars,  and  I  obtained  stages  up  to  6  dajys 
2lt&  hatching  (16  days  after  fertilization)  and  later  staples  by  towing  in  the  harbor  at 
Woods  Hole  But  the  eggs  of  tbe  smaller  species,  Mrm44i4i  predlifu,  whicii  inhabits 
the  tide  pools  and  protected  bays,  I  was  never  able  to  hatch,  though  tlie  e^^rs^  seemed 
normal  and  fertile  and  t  he  conditions  were  the  same  as  for  the  other  si^edes.  The  e^gs 
would  grow  for  from  C  to  12  hours  and  would  then  gradually  die  out.  Possibly  these 
fishes  normally  spawn  in  brackish  water. 

I  am  under  very  special  obligation  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  which 
has  &edy  furnished  all  things  needfal  for  this  work,  and  particularly  to  tbe  director 
of  its  laboratory  for  many  unusual  courtesies.  ' 
Gkaxville,  Ohio,  Am^m4it  i,  1S9S. 


Contributions  from  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Pish  Commission, 

Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 


THE  REAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  TILEFISH. 


By  HERMON  C.  BUMPUS,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  Biological  Laboratory  of  United  States  Fish  Commission. 


During  the  past  summer  the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
have  brought  to  light  the  facts  that  the  tilelish  (Lopholatilus  chamccleonticeps),  once 
supposed  to  be  extinct,  occurs  in  great  numbers  off  the  southern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  that  its  capture  requires  only  the  ordinary  apparatus  used  in  cod  and 
haddock  fishing.  This  lish  possesses  excellent  food  qualities  and  its  reappearance 
may  result  in  the  development  of  an  industry  of  considerable  importance.  Its  history 
is  of  scientific  interest,  since  it  furnishes  evidence  that  life  on  the  sea  bottom  is 
subject  to  periodic  modification,  and  that  a  species  almost  annihilated  may  become 
quickly  reestablished. 

In  May,  1879,  Captain  Kirby,  of  Gloucester,  in  command  of  the  schooner  William 
V,  Hutchins,  while  searching  for  cod  and  hake  almost  directly  south  of  Nantucket, 
caught  great  numbers  of  a  '^strange  and  handsomely  colored  fish."  The  first  catch, 
of  nearly  2,000  x)ounds,was  made  in  water  varying  from  80  to  120  fathoms  in  depth,  at 
latitude  40^  04'  N.,  longitude  70°  23'  W.  Four  trawls  were  used,  each  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  bearing  1,000  hooks.  Nearly  all  of  these  fish  were  thrown  overboard, 
but  a  few  were  kept  and  cooked. 

Captain  Kirby  stated  that  they  were  the  finest  fish  he  had  ever  eaten,  and  he 
determined  to  save  and  salt  all  that  he  might  catch.  The  trawls  were  set  the  same 
day  in  latitude  40o  04'  N.,  longitude  70°  17'  W.,  and  again  in  latitude  40°  00'  N., 
longitude  70°  04'  W.  Both  sets  yielded  about  2,000  pounds  of  dressed  fish,  which, 
on  being  landed  in  Gloucester,  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Friend  &  Son,  who  disposed  of 
them  in  various  ways. 

Gaptaiu  Kirby  sent  one  of  the  fish  to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  where 
it  was  examined  by  Messrs.  Goode  &  Bean,  and  described  (Proceedings  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.,  vol.  II,  pp.  205-208)  as  a  new  genus  and  species  (Lopliolatilua  chamceleonticeps). 
Eeceutly  it  has  been  assigned  by  Jordan  &  Evermann  to  the  family  Mala4ianthida\ 
a  group  of  fishes  of  somewhat  obscure  relationship,  found  in  temperate  and  tropical 
seas. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Captain  Dempsey,  also  of  Gloucester,  caught  9  tilefish 
while  fishing  for  cod  in  a  locality  50  miles  south  by  east  of  No  Man's  Land,  in  75 
fathoms  of  water. 
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Professor  Baird  took  great  interest  in  the  discovery  of  this  new  fish.  Its  fine 
flavor  and  attractive  appearance  indicated  excellent  marketable  qualities,  and  its 
great  abundance  promised  to  be  a  profitable  source  of  income  to  offshore  fishermen. 

The  Fink  Hawk  took  3  specimens  on  the  13th  of  September,  1880,  in  126  fathoms, 
latitude  39^  57'  N.,  longitude  70'^  56'  \V.,  and  so  anxious  was  Professor  Baird  to  gain 
additional  information  that  he  chartered  the  fishing  smack  Mary  Potter ^  of  Noank,  in 
which  Mr.  Vinal  Edwards  left  Newport  for  the  tilefish  grounds  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. A  trawl  line  of  400  hooks,  baited  with  menhaden,  was  set  in  127  fathoms,  bat 
only  a  swordtish  and  two  skates  were  caught.  Threatening  weather  then  drove  the 
vessel  back  to  port. 

On  August  9,  1881,  trawl  lines  were  set  from  the  Fish  Hawlc  in  134  fathoms,  lati- 
tude 40O  02'  N.,  longitude  71^  12'  W.,  and  8  tilefish,  weighing  147  pounds,  were  taken. 
On  August  23,  in  latitude  40°  03'  N.,  longitude  70o  31'  W.,  73  fish,  weighing  540 
pounds,  were  taken.  The  trawl  line  was  set  again  on  September  21  at  a  point  farther 
to  the  eastward,  latitude  39^  58'  N.,  longitude  70^  06'  W.,  in  water  of  113  fathoms, 
but  no  fish  were  taken. 

In  March  and  April,  1882,  vessels  entering  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports 
reported  that  they  had  passed  through  countless  numbers  of  dead  fish  while  crossing 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Investigation  proved  that  these  were  tilefish, 
and  that  they  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water  over  an  area  of  170  miles  in  length 
and  25  miles  in  width.  A  conservative  estimate,  made  by  Oapt.  J.  W.  Collins  (Fish 
Commission  Report  for  1882),  who  has  given  a  detailed  history  of  the  tilefish  up  to  the 
time  of  this  mortality,  placed  their  number  at  upwards  of  1,438,720,000.  Allowing 
10  pounds  to  each  fish,  he  has  estimated  that  there  would  be  288  pounds  of  fish  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

In  September,  1882,  Professor  Baird  chartered  the  Joaie  Reeves^  and  sent  her  to  the 
tilefish  grounds,  that  he  might  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  species  had  been  depleted, 
but  the  vessel  returned  without  having  found  a  single  individual.  This  seemingly 
unprecedented  destruction  of  marine  life  was  extensively  commented  upon  both  by 
newspapers  and  scientific  journals,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
for  1889  the  tilefish  was  placed,  provisionally,  in  a  list  of  extinct  animals. 

The  scientific  work  that  finally  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  animal  really  began 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  when  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  Fish  Hawk  made 
it  possible  to  enter  upon  lines  of  investigation  which  before  were  out  of  the  question. 
This  vessel  has  added  materially  to  the  practical  eflSciency  of  the  Commission,  and 
its  frequent  employment  by  men  of  science  has  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of 
oceanic  life. 

In  November,  1880,  Professor  Verrill  published  his  memorable  "Notice  of  the 
remarkable  marine  fauna  occupying  the  outer  banks  of  the  southern  coast  of  New 
England''  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Nov.  1880,  ]).  390),  in  which  he  gave  the  scientific  results 
of  three  excursions  made  by  the  Fish  Hawk,  On  these  excursions  the  dredge  was 
used  23  times,  and  an  enormous  number  of  deep  sea  animals  were  taken.  Among 
these  were  130  species  of  mollusks,  2<)  echinodei ms,  43  Crustacea,  and  16  fish  new  to 
the  southern  coast  of  New  England,  and  many  of  these  animals  were  also  new  to 
science. 

During  tlie  following  summer,  1881,  seven  excursions  were  made  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  where,  besides  the  work  done  with  the  line  trawl  already  mentioned,  the 
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dredge  was  used  47  times.  It  is  fortunate  that  tliese  investigations  were  made  in 
1S80  and  1881,  since  they  furnished  definite  data  respecting  the  physical  and  biological 
conditions  of  a  tract  of  the  sea  bottom  which  in  the  spring  of  1882  became  the  scene 
of  widespread  devastation. 

While  Captain  Collins  was  collecting  his  data,  the  Fish  Hawkj  which  had  taken 
a  few  tilefish  in  1880,  and  had  found  them  very  numerous  in  1881,  was  continuing  her 
deep-sea  explorations  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Verrill.  During  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1882,  five  trips  were  made  to  the  tilefish  grounds,  and  the  dredge 
was  lowered  46  times.  The  definite  information  relative  to  the  life  on  the  sea  bottom, 
which  Professor  Verrill  had  been  able  to  secure  during  the  summers  of  1880  and  1881, 
now  became  of  great  value,  since  it  enabled  him  to  report  on  the  general  faunistic 
changes  which  had  aft'ected  this  area,  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of 
oceanic  life,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  therefor. 

In  the  report  for  1882,  he  writes : 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  facts  connected  with  our  dredging  this  seaHon  (1882)  waH  the  scarcity 
or  absence  of  many  of  th«'  species,  especially  Crustacea,  that  were  taken  in  the  two  previous  years,  in 
essentially  the  same  localities  and  depths,  in  vast  numbers,  several  thousand  at  a  time. 

In  another  article  (Physical  characters  of  the  portion  of  the  continental  border 
beneath  the  Gulf  Stream,  explored  by  the  Fish  Hawk,  1880  to  1882),  Professor  Verrill 
describes  the  rapid  incline  of  the  sea  bottom  beyond  the  100-fatbom  line,  *' usually  as 
steep  as  the  side  of  a  great  mountain  chain,  and  about  as  high  as  Mount  Washington, 
New  Hampshire.''     He  further  writes: 

The  bottom  along  the  upper  ]>art  of  this  slope  and  the  outermost  portion  of  the  adjacent 
plateau,  in  65  to  150  fathoms,  and  sometimes  to  200  fathoms  or  more,  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Consequently  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  water  along  this  belt  is  decidedly  higher 
than  it  is  along  the  shallower  part  of  the  plateau  near  the  shore,  in  25  to  60  fathoms.  *  *  "*  We 
may  therefore  call  the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  in  about  85  to  150  fathoms,  the  ^'warm  belt." — (Report 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  for  1882,  p.  279.) 

It  was  along  this  warm  belt  that  many  animals  characteristic  of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical fauna  were  dredged  in  1880  and  1881,  and  Professor  Verrill  states: 

In  fact,  this  belt  is  occupied  by  a  northern  continuation  of  the  southern  or  West  Indian  (inlf- 
Stream  fauna  *  *  *  that  could  not  exist  there  if  the  Gulf  Stream  did  not  tiow  along  this  area  at 
the  bottom,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

The  tilefish,  whose  relatives  are  known  to  be  tropical,  doubtless  belongs  to  this 
warm- water  fauna,  and  the  destruction  of  1882  was  explained  by  Professor  Verrill  when 
he  wrote,  in  October  of  that  year: 

It  is  iirobable,  therefore,  that  the  finding  of  vast  numbers  of  dead  tilefish  tioatiug  at  the  surface 
in  this  region  last  winter  was  connected  with  a  wholesale  destmction  of  the  life  at  the  bottom,  along 
the  shallower  jiart  of  this  belt  (in  70  to  150  fathoms),  where  the  southern  forms  of  life  and  higher 
temperature  (47^^  to  52^ )  are  found.  This  great  destmction  of  life  was  probably  cauBed  by  a  very 
severe  storm  that  occurred  in  the  region  at  that  time,  which,  by  agitating  the  bottom  water,  force<l 
outward  the  very  cold  water  that  even  in  summer  occupies  the  wide  area  of  shallower  sea  in  less  than 
60  fathoms  along  the  coast,  and  thus  caused  a  sadden  lowering  of  the  temperature  along  this  narrow 
warm  zone,  where  the  tilefish  and  the  Crustacea  referred  to  were  formerly  found. 

The  warm  belt  is  here  narrow,  even  in  sunmier,  and  is  not  only  bordered  on  its  inner  edge,  but  is 
also  underlaid  in  deeper  water  by  much  colder  water.  In  fact,  the  bottom  water  inshore  is  probably 
below  32"^  F,  in  winter  where  the  depth  is  20  to  40  fathoms.  In  August  this  year  (1882)  we  found  the 
temperature  37^  F.,  south  of  Cape  Cod,  in  55  to  60  fathoms.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even  a  mod- 
erate agitation  and  mixing  up  of  the  warm  and  cold  water  might  in  winter  reduce  the  temperature 
ao  much  as  to  practically  obliterate  the  warm  belt  at  the  bottom.    But  a  severe  storm,  such  as  the  one 
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referred  to,  might  (*von  cause  such  a  variution  in  the  position  and  direction  of  the  tidal  and  other  cnr- 
rents  as  to  cause  a  direct  flow  of  the  cold  inshore  waters  to  temporarily  occupy  the  warm  area,  pushing 
farther  outward  toward  the  Gulf-Stream  water.  The  result  would  in  either  case  he  a  sudden  and  great 
reduction  of  temperature,  perhaps  as  much  as  15^  to  20".  This  could  not  fail  to  be  very  destructive 
to  such  southern  species  as  tind  here  nearly  their  extreme  northern  limits.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  southern  species,  including  the  tileflsh,  were  not  thus  destroyed  farther  south.  Therefore  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  again  occupy  these  grounds  by  migrating  northward,  even  if  there 
be  not  enough  left  here  to  replenish  their  races. — (Report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  1882, 
p.  279.) 

These  quotations  are  liere  inserted  because  they  are  ba^ed  ou  facts  ascertained  by 
those  interested  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  Commission  and  because  they  explain 
adequately  the  cause  of  the  mortality,  ascribing  it  to  climatic  changes.* 

In  1883  the  Fish  Hawk  made  but  one  excursion  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  even 
then  did  not  reach  the  edge  of  the  "warm  belt,"  the  deepest  water  in  which  the 
dredge  was  cast  being  only  62  fathoms.  The  Albatross  worked  on  the  ground,  how- 
ever, and  cast  the  dredge  at  least  20  times  over  the  area  known  to  have  been  occupied 
previously  by  the  tilefish.  Since  1883,  up  to  the  present  time  (January,  1899),  the 
Fish  Hatch  has  not  again  attempted  to  explore  this  portion  of  the  sea  bottom. 

In  1884 1\\^  Albatross  made  a  most  careful  survey  of  the  *Hileftsh  grounds"  and  the 
tracts  of  deeper  and  shallower  water  bounding  the  same.  The  dredge  was  lowered  76 
times,  and  although  material  of  great  scientific  interest  was  secured,  no  trace  of  the 
tileflsh  was  found. 

In  1885  the'examiuation  of  the  sea  bottom  in  this  locality  was  continued,  and  the 
dredge  was  lowered  from  the  Albatross  38  times. 

In  1886  the  Albatross  lowered  the  dredge  14  times,  but  no  tilefish  were  found. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  cruise  made  by  the  Fish  Commission  schooner 
Grampus  was  to  the  tilefish  grounds.  The  vessel  left  Newport  on  August  14,  1886, 
and  set  trawls  in  96  fathoms  (latitude  39^  59'  N.,  longitude  70°  15'  W.),  and  although 
trawls  and  hand  lines  were  repeatedly  used  until  August  21  the  ground  was  so 
barren  that  only  a  few  hake  were  taken.  The  stomachs  of  these  fish  showed  a  scarcity 
of  food  suitable  for  the  LopholatiluSj  and  Captain  Collins  concluded  that — 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  large  number  of  sets  made  with  the  trawl  line  on  this  occatiiou,  together 
with  the  trials  made  with  hand  lines,  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  the  tilefish  has  not  become 
absolutely  extinct  in  this  region  it  is  certainly  so  rare  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  it  are  limited. 

In  1887  the  Albatross  made  three  unsuccessful  efibrts  to  find  the  tilefish,  and  in 
November  left  the  Atlantic  waters  and  sailed  to  the  Pacific,  where  she  has  remained. 

In  1888  no  attempt  was  made  to  visit  the  tilefish  ground. 

In  1889  Prof.  William  Libbey,  jr.,  began  a  series  of  temperature  and  specific- 
gravity  observations  off  the  shore  of  southern  New  England,  which  extended  directly 
over  this  interesting  tract.  These  observations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ^^estab- 
lishing some  connection  between  the  changes  in  temperature  in  the  waters  and  the 
migrations  of  the  fish  which  inhabit  them."  The  Grampus  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Professor  Libbey,  and  an  account  of  his  work  for  the  summer  of  1889  will  be  found 


*  Professor  Libbey,  iu  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Congress  in  1895,  claims  that  the 
effect  of  any  single  storm  is  largely  superficial,  and  that  it  takes  the  resultant  of  several  years  of 
storms  permanently  in  one  direction  or  the  other  to  j) reduce  such  effects  in  deep  water.  Professor 
Libbey  ascribes  the  disappearance  of  the  fish  to  conditions  just  the  reverse  of  those  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Verrill,  namely,  the  cold  body  of  water  on  the  continental  platform  was  allowed  to  advance 
over  the  area  upon  the  edge  of  the  continental  ])lateau  by  a  retrogression  of  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  produced  by  the  exact  opposite  of  the  conditions  which  caused  its  advance  toward  the 
same  edge. 
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in  the  IT.  S.  Fish  Commission  Bulletin,  vol.  ix.  This  account  contains  a  record  of  over 
1,000  temperature  observations,  and  tlie  general  results  were  of  such  importance  that 
Commissioner  McDonald  continued  the  work  during  the  summer  of  1890,  at  which  time 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blake  was  detailed  to  act  in  cooperation  with 
the  Orampus. 

During  the  summer  of  1891  the  Orampus  was  placed  again  at  the  disposal  of 
Professor  Libbey,  and  the  work  was  continued  along  the  same  lines  as  during  the  two 
previous  years.  Unfortunately,  the  results  of  these  investigations,  perhaps  the  most 
complete  ever  conducted  over  a  tract  of  the  ocean  of  equal  extent,  have  never  been 
published,  although  they  yielded  extremely  important  data  relative  to  the  physical 
changes  affecting  thesea  and  the  sea  bottom.  Professor  Libbey  found  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  temperature  records  as  shown  by  the  temperature  cross-sections  constructed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  observations  made  in  this  body  of  water  for  the  three  years 
1889,  1890,  and  1891,  demonstrated  that  there  had  been  a  progressive  movement  of 
the  warm  water,  of  50°  temperature,  toward  the  shore. 

In  a  communication  addressed  t^  Commissioner  McDonald  in  1892,  Professor 
Libbey  wrote : 

In  1889  the  lower  portion  of  the  cnrve  tlid  not  tonch  the  edge  of  the  continental  platform  at  any 
point  within  the  area  we  were  stndying.  In  1890  tliis  portion  of  the  curve  touched  the  continental 
edge  both  at  Block  Island  and  off  Nantucket  Island  in  the  latterpart  of  the  season;  and  in  1891,  as  has 
been  said,  it  touched  along  the  whole  edge  of  this  portion  of  the  platform  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  The  change  which  was  thus  produced  in  the  (emporature  at  the  bottom  along  this  edge  of  the 
continental  platform  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  10"-,  an  item  of  ronsiderable  importance. — (Report 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1893,  p.  34.) 

Professor  Libbey,  in  a  conference  with  Commissioner  McDonald,  showed  that  if  the 
movement  of  the  warm  band  toward  the  shore  continued  during  the  summer  of  1892, 
the  whole  of  the  continental  edge,  or  that  part  of  it  upon  which  the  tilefish  had  once 
flourished,  would  present  environmental  conditions  favorable  to  the  return  of  the  fish. 
The  importance  of  these  presentations  was  recognized  by  Commissioner  McDonald, 
and  though  other  work  had  been  laid  out  for  the  Orampus^  she  was  ordered  to  prepare 
for  further  explorations  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  bottom  fauna  off  the  southern  New 
England  coast.    Professor  Libbey  writes: 

In  July  the  Commissioner  and  myself  went  out  in  the  schooner  GrampuSf  south  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  to  the  area  which  seemed  to  promise  a  reward  for  our  labors.  We  found  the  temperature 
conditions  right,  set  the  cod  trawls,  and  caught  the  tilefish.  During  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
summer  I  spent  considerable  time  tracing  out  the  limits  of  the  area  over  which  the  temperature  of 
50^  and  above  could  be  found,  using  the  trawl  lines  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  if  the  fish  were 
there.  We  found  them  all  the  way  to  the  Delaware  capes,  and  were  satisfied  that,  though  they  were 
not  numerous,  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  changed  conditions  to  occupy  the  area. 

It  is  thus  seei\  that  whereas  Professor  Verrill  in  1882  had  given  reasons  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  fish,  and  had  stated  that,  *^It  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  occupy  these  grounds  by  migrating  northward,  even  if  there  be  not  enough 
left  here  to  replenish  their  race,"  and  although  an  indiscriminate  search  of  ten  years 
had  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  lost  fish,  the  results  of  Professor  Libbey's  tempera- 
tare  investigations  enabled  him  to  show  that  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sea  bottom 
were  variabU',  to  prove  that  there  was  a  definite  movement  of  warm  water  toward  the 
area  earlier  occupied  by  the  tilefish,  and  to  predict  that  if  this  movement  continued 
the  tilefish  would  be  found  again  in  its  old  habitat. 
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In  1893  tlie  Grampus  mitde  five  trips  in  aearcli  of  the  tilofish,  set  the  trawls  at  18 
stations,  and  caagbt  53  fisli.  Altliougb  the  trawls  were  set  at  5  places  near  stations 
4  and  0,  no  fish  were  taken,  so  that  the  greater  amount  of  time  was  spent  near  the 
■'Hudson  Ohauuel,"  where  on  one  occasion  a  single  set  of  the  trawl  yielded  24  flsb. 

The  record  for  1803  is  as  follows: 


Ihrte.  I   *'^^'"''  !  Uepih.       L«l- 1 


Jniy  21,  It 
Trip2; 

Ju1t  2S,  !i 
July  «,  11 
July  27,11 


I  a  m\  n  K  00 


■Ovu-ien  of  flsh  fDll}-  rlev«].>]ipr1,  I  Upttn  In  n<lvtitii-<^a  MKge. 

Daring  1894,  1895,  and  1896  the  Grampus  and  Fkk  Hawk  were  engaged  with 
other  work,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that,  although  scattered  specimens  of  the 
tilefish  might  be  found,  they  were  not  sufSciejitly  abundant  to  warrant  continued 
efforts  toward  their  capture. 

On  February  8, 1897,  the  78-ton  schooner  Mabel  Kenniston  was  overtaken  by  a  gale 
while  on  the  (leorges  Bank,  iind  was  blown  to  the  westward  about  120  miles.  The 
exact  location  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  was  about  140  miles  southwest  of  No 
Man's  Land,  in  latitude  about  39°  40'  N.  and  longitude  720  10'  W.     Haddock  trawls 

to  the  westward,  as  far  oa  the  seaaoa  and  the  fiaaiices  of  the  Corutniaaioa  wonlil  pormit,  in  order  tu 
verify  the  facts  and  9«6  whether  the  ronditionB  of  the  theory  which  I  liad  advanced  roaUy  seemed  to 
hold  good  along  the  southweBterii  projection  of  the  contineiital  platform.  Aa  this  confereuce  took 
place  OD  the  Grampun  and  uo  inBtruotions  aside  from  the  verbal  uudora  tan  ding  hetweeD  us  are  in 
existence,  the  mere  fact  that  such  work  was  done  at  that  time  and  under  my  direction  can  hardly  be 
eipluined  in  any  other  way.  , 

"  With  referonoe  to  the  other  question,  that  in  1893  no  tikiflsh  were  found  near  the  seventy-firnt 
meridian,  while  a  large  number  were  taken  near  72-J  30"  W.,  39^  20"  N.,  this  would  tend,  iii  my 
opinion,  to  coiirirm  this  statement,  becanse  the  location  which  you  have  t^ivcn  would  seem  to  show 
that,  if  not  a  permanent  break  in  this  Hudson  Kiver  depression,  at  least  a  temporary  break  liad 
occurre<l.  Some  fish  must  have  sone  across  this  break,  because  we  found  the  proper  temperatures  and 
proper  conditions  all  aTonnd  the  sides  of  this  depression  in  1893.  The  wann  water  may  have  with- 
drawn slightly,  so  as  to  intermpt  the  movement  of  the  schoolof  fish  nlooc  the  bottom  after  that  time. 

"The  answers  to  yonr  (luestions  all  hang  together  upon  the  ealabliabnient  of  that  one  point,  and 
here  I  think  I  have  temperature  observations  enough  to  warrant  uie  in  the  ntatement  that  while  we 
did  find  the  tilefish  over  the  whole  area  in  1802,  it  is  quite  probable  that  tlie  general  conditions  had 
not  become  pennauent  along  the  edge  of  the  continental  platform,  but  that  they  were  still  undergoing 
a  species  of  oscillation.  It  is  my  impression  that  if  we  have  a  series  of  years,  m  the  near  future,  with 
a  predominance  of  northwesterly  winds,  wc  will  be  treated  sooner  or  later  to  a  new  disappearance 
or  annihilation  of  that  same  body  of  tiah,  because  yon  will  easily  sue  that  if  the  warm  hand  representing 
the  lower  layers  of  the  Uulf  Stream  is  ever  withdrawn  f^om  the  continental  edge,  it  will  probalily  be 
withdrawn  in  the  manner  In  which  I  have  indicated,  and  then  the  ooaditions  for  the  disappearance 
at  the  fiah  will  be  at  hand  once  more." 


%»*u^ii)iig  fs*jm  K  ^  V*  yji^^jAA  at^M^eii^    TAmsmt  vere  iM^iSttA  in  CliMwriTfr  4 
ib^uu  «aJjixM^/    'M^  4:414X4101  ^A  xh^  MmM  K^mmiifUm  thtmgkx  thtt  eiiieii  «f  tOeiiik 

lij  Ai^^u^t^  1>^^  ti(«#;  Or^tm^nm  wa«  |4jai^^  at  ti*e  dii|«(»MJ  of  Hmt  IHrecxior  «f  Ae 
i^i^A^^h'dt  IxiltMH'iUjfjry  ^  ttMt  i'uiuA  IHaU^  Ftuli  tf>iifimatkHi  at  Woods  Hofeuaada  shhJI 
l/i^iy  iA  hsUarMbtiiMf  *^uiut  ii^iMiraifit  of  tha  «^sitdi  tluU  kad  bem  made  br  tlie  Jf«M  £»- 
miJtff^/M  iu  WJl AM^A9^(i^i  iim \emitAou  Aogimt  12.forttep<irpofi«of  exaaiiiiii^thesHrCMe 
fi^iiA  j»  Ib^  w)ii'tti4^  wateri(  of  tb«  iiulf  HtnmaL,  and  to  mak/e  a  trial  for  tte  tiiffitii, 
MUl^Mii^b  iim  ai{/|^nitu«  for  ttM^  latter  work  wa«  erode  aad  noaatiafacfflry.  At 
4PU  lii4<  |;kb  of  AnfC^iMt  a  trawl  waK  wet  in  70  fatb'>tii«  of  water  id  latitode-iO-  11'  X. 
Upht^iiiUUt  W^  iH^  W,  AitMf  It  bad  iM^en  oti  the  Uittom  not  more  thao  an  hour,  it 
drawn,  HuA  H  iWtttiuU  warn  taktm'f  fully  a  tbird  of  the  books  bad  been  torn  awaj  from 
Um  t'itiUth  ipi^uf/iihtfu,  Tb4»  eafiturif  of  tbisae  8  tilefisb  was  a  most  wdeome  surprise  to 
tUiHiit  on  Inmnl  iff  iU%t  Inmi^  Smi'Mum  tbe  trawl  tbat  bad  been  used  was  in  a  miserable 
ejkmiUtJum,  aiid  Sm\U*i\  with  iM|aidtiesgue,  wbicb  are  onsaited  for  tbis  method  of  fisbin^. 
yim-Mistfif,  ibi)  Hum  rmkU*A  on  ibi^  iN/ttom  but  a  comparatively  abort  time.  Tbe  boat 
waM  iffiffii^ilfaUly  b«^l4i)4  for  VV^knIs  Uole  to  obtain  tbe  necessary  equipment  for  a 
nuna  <;(ir<tfMl  ^avy^y  of  tb*'-  iili^Asb  grounds. 

^rbit  UmiWiy  ilmi  Um\  b^ni  tbuM  examined  was  about  10  mUes  to  Uie  eastward  of 
tbft  poKJMon  tH'i'M\i\iu\  by  Umi  Orampua  in  1802^  wbere  McDonald  and  Libbey  bad 
t'auifUi  ihi*  (trMt  ttnU^n  ^ium  iUt^  mortality  of  1882.  It  was^  bowever,  a  spot  tbat  bad 
not  in^iM  ti%nmUiMl  by  ib^i  vmmsoIh  tbat  bad  searcbed  for  the  tilefisb  during  the  inter- 

iUiiimiMinum'  Umiru^  M,  iiow^rs  very  willingly  provided  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  1$  mnm  Utomngb  oy»imlnation  of  tbe  tileftsb  ground,  and  on  the  30th  of  August 
iJiK  ilrimpun  \M  VVooiU  Holt),  mailed  to  Newi>ort,  where  two  barreln  of  small  mackerel 
WMrit  UiktiM  on  iMnml  for  bait,  and  oarly  on  the  morning  of  August  31  two  trawls  were 
MMl<  In  V)  IHiboiMM  of  wiiU^r  in  latitude  4(P  08'  N.,  longitude  71"^  12'  W.  This  was  a 
jMihil  \^\m\i  'M)  miltfii  to  tbe  woNtward  of  the  location  at  wliicli  the  fish  were  found  on 
AiltfiiPit  M|  init  wbtm  tbe  trawl  was  drawn  and  the  dory  had  returned  to  the  boat,  7 
tiiMMllifiil  tilMiUb  weni  thrown  ow  to  the  deck  of  the  Grampus.  With  these  were  two 
liM'gM  Mkt^tHH,  two  N(|uid,  and  a  Mmall  hako.  Two  trawls,  eacli  200  fathoms  in  length, 
WMi'M  UkHikdi  and  Maoli  trawl  was  provldcMl  with  300  hookH.  The  tilefisb  were  all  caught 
(Ml  bookM  tbat  bad  Inmn  baltad  with  mackerel.  The  skates  were  taken  on  hooks  that 
tnMl  hww  baited  with  N(|uetcague. 

Tbe  boat  tlieii  ran  a  fhw  milen  U\  the  eastward  and  the  trawls,  again  baited  with 
nmokt^rol,  wt^ro  mM  In  7A  tUtbonm.  Ai't'Cr  remaining  out  for  a  few  hours  they  were 
lianliMl,  and  IVom  (be  dm^k  of  the  drampuH  we  could  see  the  sailors  tugging  at  the  line 
liMil  rolling  the  great  ftMh  over  Into  tbe  boivt.  When  the  dory  cvame  alongside,  the  men 
threw  47  beautlt\il  tiletUh  on  tluMleok.  This  was  the  greatest  catch  since  tbe  mor- 
tality of  tH8!J,  und  piHived  eoneluHlvely  tbat  the  animal  was  i^eestablished  in  its  former 
liabHat, 

There  waM  Ihne  l^et^n^e  dark  \hv  the  trawls  to  be  set  agtuu,  although  they  could 
remain  out  but  a  nhort  time)  10  additional  tlsh,  however,  were  t^^ken,  making  a  total 
of  VA  iwv  the  euti\H^  day*     A Ithougb  n\any  wew  young  tlnh  weighing  less  than  2  i>ound8» 
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several  were  over  20  pounds  in  weight.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  young  fish 
is  of  considerable  biological  importance,  for  it  indicates  that  the  fish  are  breeding, 
and  that  those  now  found  on  the  old  tilefish  ground  are  not  there  as  a  result  of 
migration. 

On  the  following  day,  September  1,  three  sets  were  made,  yielding  78  fish,  and  as 
the  bait  was  now  exhausted,  the  Grampus  headed  for  Montauk  Point  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  her  fare  to  the  soldiers  at  Camp  WickofP. 

After  returning  from  Camp  Wickoff,  the  Orampus  was  delayed  at  Woods  Hole 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  On  September  28  Captain  Hahn  set  sail  for  the 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  instructions  to  find,  if  possible,  the  eastern  limit  of 
distribution  of  the  tilefish.  On  September  29  he  set  two  tubs  of  trawl  in  latitude 
40^  01'  N.,  longitude  69^  54'  W.,  in  77  fathoms.  The  trawls  were  allowed  to  remain 
out  2^  hours,  and  when  hauled  61  tilefish,  1  dogfish,  12  skate,  and  3  eels  were  taken. 
At  10  a.  u).  on  the  same  day  the  lines  were  set  some  8  miles  to  the  eastward,  and, 
after  3  hours,  59  tilefish,  100  dogfish,  and  2  skate  were  captured.  At  3  p.  m.  3  tubs 
of  trawl  were  set  about  5  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  in  72  fathoms  of  water,  and 
remained  out  for  2J  hours.  While  this  set  was  being  drawn  into  the  dory  unfortu- 
nately the  line  parted,  and  presumably  half  the  fish  were  lost.  It  was  dark  and  the 
outer  buoy  could  not  be  located.  The  fragment  of  line  contained  38  tilefish,  and 
nearly  every  hook  not  occupied  by  a  tilefish  had  caught  a  dogfish;  indeed,  the  great 
number  and  weight  of  the  dogfish  accounted  for  the  parting  and  loss  of  the  line. 

On  the  morning  of  September  30  a  trawl  was  set  in  76  fathoms,  latitude  40^  03'  N., 
longitude  69^  16'  W.  It  was  out  3  hours,  and  when  drawn  into  the  dory  19  tilefish, 
2  skate,  and  4  hake  were  taken.  At  this  time  only  1^  tubs  of  trawl  were  used,  about 
550  hooks.  Still  farther  to  the  east,  at  station  12,  only  14  tilefish  were  taken,  and,  at 
the  easternmost  station,  40^  05'  N.,  69^  06'  W.,  only  12  tilefish  were  caught,  IJ  tubs 
of  trawl  line  being  used. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  Captain  Hahn  had  found  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  tilefish  <^bank,"  near  the  sixty  ninth  meridian,  although  even  at  his 
last  trial  several  large  fish  were  taken. 

This  was  the  last  excursion  for  tilefish  made  in  1898,  and  it  may  be  safe  to 
conclude  that,  inasmuch  as  on  every  occasion  that  the  trawl  was  set  in  water  of 
appropriate  depth  the  tilefish  were  found,  their  area  of  distribution  probably  extends 
from  69°  to  73^  west  longitude,  and  along  a  band  of  the  sea  bottom  of  varying  width, 
and  from  70  to  80  fathoms  in  depth,  although  no  tests  were  made  in  deeper  water. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  localities  which  were  examined  follows: 


Date. 

Station 
No. 

Tripl: 

Aag.lS,  1898... 
TripS: 

1 

Aug.  31, 1898... 

Aug.  31,1898... 

3 

Aug.  31,1898... 

4 

Sept.    1,1898... 

5 

Sept.    1,1898... 

6 

Sept.    1,1898... 

7 

Trip  3: 

Sept.  29,1898... 

8 

Sept.  29, 1898... 

9 

Sept.  29,1898... 

10 

Sept.  30,1898... 

11 

Sept.  30,1898... 

12 

Sept.  30, 1898... 

13 

Oct.      1,1898... 

U 

Deptb.  i  Lat.  N.   Long.  W. 


Fins. 
75 


75 
75 
75 
80 


77 
71 
72 
76 
70 
75 


40  11  CO 

10  08  00 

40  12  00 

40  11  i:> 

40  14  15 

40  15  30 

40  16  00 

40  01  00 

40  04  00 

40  04  00 

40  03  00 

40  04  30 

40  05  30 


o 

/ 

II 

71 

48 

00 

71 

12 

45 

71 

05 

00 

71 

03 

45 

71 

00 

15 

70 

55 

45 

70 

54 

30 

60  I  40  10  00 


69  54  30 

69  45  30 

69  39  00 

69  16  00 

69  11  00 

69  06  00 

60  50  00 


No.  of 
tilefiab. 


Weight. 


Lbi. 


7 
47 
19 
24 
39 
15 

61  . 

59 

38 

19 

14 

12 


350/ 

74 

807 

825f 

138 

658 
825 
422 
214 
96 
120 


►-*!      f       --•- 
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HL'LLEIIN    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    FISH    COMMISSION. 


MeanurenieutK  of  weight  and  length  of  fish  caaght  daring  the  ezcarsioiiB  of  18d8 
are  recordeil  here,  since  tbey  may  form  a  basis  for  estimating  the  rate  of  growth 
during  succeeding  years: 

.    JVHtjhi  and  length  of  tthfish  taken  in  1898. 


Date. 


tion 
No. 


FiNb 
No. 


Length.     Weight. 


I>ftte. 


StA- 

tJon 
No. 


^4;^      length. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Ang. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Ang. 


13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

81. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

81. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

81 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31 

31. 

31. 

81. 

31 

31. 

31. 

81 

81. 

81. 

81. 

31. 

31. 


31 

31 

31, 

31. 

31, 

31. 


31 
31 
31 
M 
31 


31 
31, 


31 
31 


31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

1 
•> 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Jnchet. 

PouiuU. 

i.::::::;:: 

;                                        t 

,.,,, . 

12.75 

13 

13.25 

13.75 

14 

14 

15.75 

17 

1.50 

17 

1.50 

17.25 

1.75 

17.25 

1.75 

17.50 

1.75 

17.50 

1.50 

17.50 

1.75 

17.50 

1.50 

18 

2 

18 

2 

18 

2 

18 

2 

18 

1.75 

18 

1.50 

18 

1.75 

18 

18.25 

22.50 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23.  25 

23.50 

23.50 

24 

24 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

20 

26 

28 

28 

29 

33 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

84.50 

34.  5U 

13.  60 

15 

16 

17.60 

18 

18.  no 

19 

10 

10 

10.50 

19.50 


2 
2 

^ 

o 

5 

4.75 

5 

5 

5 

4.50 

4.50 

5 

4.75 

5 

5.50 

5.50 

7.50 

7 


7.50 
7 
8 
9.50 

10 

19 

21.50 

20 

19.50 

19.50 

19 

18 

22 

20 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.75 

1.50 

1.76 

2 

1.  375 
1.75 
1.75 
1.25 


Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Ang.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  3 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

S«'pt. 

Sept 

Sept. 

S*^pt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Supt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sei)t. 

Sept. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
G 
6 
G 
6 
6 
6 
6 
G 
6 
6 
6 
6 
G 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
(5 
U 
G 
0 
Q 
6 
6 
7 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

-»0 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

1 

2 


Inches,   j 
22.50  I 
23.50  ' 
24        I 
24.50 
25.50 
29 
31 
33 
13 
13 

13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
18.76 
13.75 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14.50 
17.25 
17.50 
17.50 
17.75 
18 

18.75 
20.75 
23.75 
29 

29.50 
33.50 
17 
18 
18 

18.25 
18.75 
19 

20.75 
21 

22.75 
22.75 
23.25 
23.50 
23.50 
24 
24 

24.50 
24.75 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 

26.50 
26.50 
26.50 
26.60 
28 

28.75 
29 
29 

29.25 
29.75 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 

34.50 
35 
17 
17.50 


Weight. 


Ptmnds. 

3.75 

6 

4.50 

6 

5.50 

10.50 

12 

14 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.375 

1.75 

2 

3.50 

6.50 

11.50 

12 

20 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 
o 

2 

2 

3 

2.60 

5 

5 

5.50 

6.50 

4.75 

5.50 

6 

5.50 

6.50 

8 

6.25 

7 

8 

8 

6.60 

8 

9 

9 
10 

10.50 
U 
11 
11 
12 

6 

20 

22.50 
22 
21 
21 
22 

1.50 

1.75 
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Weiffht  and  length  of  iilefish  taken  in  189S — Continued. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sep^ 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 


29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29.. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29.. 

29.. 

29. 

29.. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29.. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29.. 

29.. 

29., 

29. 

29.. 

29.. 

29.. 

29. 

29.. 

29.. 

29.. 

29.. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


3 
4 
5 
6 
< 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

H 


Jnehet. 
22 

22.50 
24 
24 

24.50 
24.50 
25 
25 
28 

28.  .^0 
31.50 
33 

33. 50 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
17 
17 
17 
17 
IS 
20 
21 

9'> 

23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
21 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
80 
:{0 
30 
30 
31 
31 
32 
32 
33 
33 
33 
33 
34 
35 
35 
36 
10 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 


Weight. 


Pounds. 


75 
50 


50 
50 


4 
4 

6 

5 

6 

7 

7, 

6 

9.75 
10.50 
15 
19 
20 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 
24 

2 

2 

9 

2 

9 

3 

5 

1 
27 
10 

8 

7 
10 

8 
10 

9 
11 

9 

6 
11 
10 
10 

5 
11 

7 

20 
16 
10 
11 

9 
11 
12 
10 

2 
11 
13 
18 
13 
11 
10 
15 
16 
15 

4 
15 
19 
21 
18 

9 
10 
25 
15 
26 
24 
22 
26 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 

9 

9 


Date. 


Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  2» 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29. 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 


Sta 

tiou 

No. 

Fish 
No. 

9 

9  ' 

9 

10  ' 

9 

11 

9 

12 

9 

13 

9 

14 

9 

15 

9| 

16  ! 

9 

17 

9 

18 

9 

19 

9 

20 

9 

21 

9 

22 

9 

23 

9 

24 

9 

25 

9 

26 

9 

27 

9 

28 

9 

29 

9 

30 

9  ; 

31 

9 

32 

9 

33 

9  1 

34 

9 

35 

9 

36 

9 

37 

9 

38 

9 

39  1 

9  , 

40 

9 

41 

9 

42 

9 

43 

9 

44 

9 

45 

9 

46 

9 

47 

9 

48 

9 

49 

9 

50 

9 

51 

9 

52  1 

9 

53 

9 

54 

9 

55 

9 

56 

9 

57 

9 

58 

9 

59  ; 

10 

1 ; 

10 

2  t 

10 

3  ' 

10 

4 

10 

5 

10 

0 

10 

7 

10 

8 

10 

9  { 

10 

10  , 

10 

11 

10 

12  ! 

10 

13  1 

10 

14  t 

10 

15 

10 

16 

10 

17 

10 

18 

10 

19 

10 

20 

10 

21  ' 

10  ; 

22 

10 

23 

10 

24 

10 

25 

10 

26 

10 

27 

10 

28  1 

10 

29 

10 

30  ! 

10 

31 

Length,  i  Weight. 


Inches. 
20 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 
33 
33 
33 
35 
35 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
38 
38 
39 
40 
15 
16 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
24 
25 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
31 


Pounds. 

9 

11 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

12 

9 

11 

11 

10 

9 

11 

12 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

12 

9 

12 

10 

12 

11 

10 

11 

10 

23 

It 

20 

20 

22 

21 

22 

21 

23 

24 

27 

22 

26 

24 

27 

29 

26 

1 

1 

8 

2 

8 

6 

6 

10 

10 

8 

9 

11 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

11 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

15 
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Weight  and  length  of  tilefish  taken  in  1898 — Continneil. 


Date. 


Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  80 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept  30. 


Sta- 
tion 
No. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

n 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


Fish 
No. 


32 

83 

84 

85 

86 

37 

38 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


length.  I  Weight. 


Dat^i. 


I , 


Sta- 
tion 
No. 


I 


Inches. 
31 
33 
33 
34 
34 
35 
36 
16 
18 
24 
24 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
29 
30 
36 
}6 


IS 


Pounds. 

16 

16 

19 

19 

24 

22 

23 

2 

2 

12 

6 

10 

11 

0 

9 

8 

9 

10 

12 

11 

10 

11 

13 

26 

19 

24 


Sept.  30 12 

Sept.  30 '      12 

Sept.  30 12 

Sept.  80. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30. 


Sept  30. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


FiHh 
No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Length. 


Weight 


es. 

Pounds. 

15 

2 

18 

2 

18 

•2 

18 

2 

18 

2 

21 

5 

25 

7 

26 

12 

26 

9 

27 

9 

28 

10 

28 

10 

29 

11 

30 

18 

13 

1 

14 

1 

16 

2 

18 

2 

27 

10 

27 

11 

29 

12 

29 

13 

30 

13 

30 

13 

30 

15 

86 

27 

Following  are  abstracts  of  some  recent  letters  concerning  the  food  qualities  of 
thetilefish: 

[From  Mr.  H.  R.  Storer,  Providence,  R.  I.] 

The  tilefiBh  was  boiled  for  dinner,  and  what  was  left  therefrom  warmed  with  oream  for  breakfast 
the  next  morning.  Both  dishes  proved  delicious,  even  more  so  than  ood,  which  is  my  favorite.  I 
sent  a  portion  of  the  fish  to  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Benj.  R.  Smith,  and  his  family  gave  an  equally 
satisfactory  report. 

[From  Mr.  W.  P.  Titeomb.  Washington,  D.  CI 

Regarding  the  sample  of  the  tilefish  with  which  yon  favored  me  last  week,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
rate  it  as  equal  in  texture  and  flavor  to  any  salt-water  fish,  except  the  mackerel,  which  of  course 
will  not  bear  transportation  and  retain  its  flavor  as  the  tilofish  evidently  does.  Although  very  fond 
of  halibut,  and  rating  it  very  highly,  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  this,  the  only  sample  of  tilefish 
which  I  have  tasted,  that  I  should  regard  it  as  equally  desirable. 

•  [From  Mr.  Lucian  D.  Sharpe,  II,  Providence,  R.  I.] 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fine  tilefish  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  us.  We  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  and  the  flesh  was  quite  fine  and  sweet,  though  with  not  as  much  flavor  as  some  fish  have. 

[From  Mr.  Nathan  Babcock,  Westerly,  R.  1.] 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ripple  I  had  a  sample  of  the  ^*  tile,"  the  rediscovered  fish.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  fish.  It  far  surpasses  the  cod.  It  is  delicate  in  flavor,  and  in  all  respects  very 
imlatable.     It  will  find  favor  with  those  who  enjoy  good  fish. 

[From  Mr.  J.  M.  K.  Sonthwick,  Newport,  R.  I.] 

I  promised  you  a  report  on  the  tilefish.  Briggs  thinks  it  rather  dry  and  tasteless.  H.  Christian 
thought  it  very  good.  Charles  Clark  baked  his  and  liked  it  very  much.  J.  1.  Wright  boiled  his  and 
saj-s  it  was  excellent;  knew  no  fish  he  liked  better;  thought  it  very  good,  better  than  cod.  Edw. 
Lilley  thought  it  very  nice.  Capt.  J.  V.  Cotton  says  it  was  between  a  cod  and  a  halibut.  The  writer 
boiled  his  and  remarked  the  same  lack  of  taste  noted  by  Briggs,  but  juioy,  not  dry.  I  consider  it  a 
very  valuable  edible  fish. 
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[Fntm  Mr.  John  F.  CalkinSt  Provideucc,  R.  I.] 

Tiletish  is  good.  Boiled,  firet  <!]a6s;  broiled,  fair;  made  into  a  salad,  excellent.  I  think  that 
with  proper  preparation  it  would  be  good  baked.  Of  oourae,  like  all  dab,  the  fresher  the  better.  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  a  valuable  addition  to  oar  list  of  food-fishea.  It  should  not 
be  boiled  one  moment  beyond  the  point  of  ''done.''    I  noted  plenty  of  gelatine  in  it. 

[From  Messn.  Johnson  Sl  Smith*  Boftton.  Masn.] 

Yours  in  regard  to  the  tilefish  received,  asking  our  opinion  of  it.  We  ft>und  it  to  be  a  good  fish 
for  eating,  having  a  line  flavor,  resembling  that  of  our  striped  bass  or  what  they  call  in  Washington 
rockfisb.  It  has  also  lasting  qualities,  remaining  in  good  condition  for  several  days,  which  is  greatly 
in  its  favor.    We  hope  that  we  may  soon  have  more  of  it. 

[From  Hon.  Sugwie  G.  Blackford,  New  York,  N.  Y.] 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  20th,  permit  me  to  say  tbat  I  consider  the  tile  an  excellent  table 
fish.  The  liesh  is  somewhat  coarse,  but  very  sweet,  and  I  should  say  that  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  blacktish  or  tautog  than  any  other  tish  1  can  recall.  I  should  recommeud  to  those  testing  its  edible 
qualities  to  have  it  baked  and  served  with  a  brown  sauce. 

Out  of  the  fish  that  you  sent  as  an  expi'riment  to  this  market  I  selected  some  for  a  dinner  at  the 
Union  Club  of  this  city — the  most  prominent  of  all  our  clubs.  The  fish  was  served  to  about  twenty- 
five  gentlemen,  nearly  all  of  whom  might  be  considered  giistrouomical  experts,  and  they  were  all 
delighte«l  with  it.  I  may  say  parenthetically  that  the  Hsh  were  at  least  a  week  old  when  they  were 
served,  so  that  I  question  whether  the  best  possible  results  were  obtained  from  the  test  of  their 
edible  qualities. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FISHERY  PRODUCTS  FOR  FOOD. 


Hy  Charles  H.  .Stevenson 


INTRODUCTION. 

Methods  of  preservation  are  of  constantly  increasing  importance  to  the  lirosperity 
of  the  fisheries — more  so,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  food-snpplying  industry.  In 
agriculture,  cereals  are  cured  sufficiently  in  the  open  air  to  keep  for  indefinite  iieriods; 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  proper  care  will  generally  remain  in  edible  condition  long 
enough  to  reach  distant  markets,  and  some  will  last  until  the  following  season;  the 
domestic  animals  intended  for  food  may  be  transportecl  alive  to  the  place  of  marketing 
and  there  slaughtered;  but,  under  ordinary  conditions,  fishery  i)roducts  are  subject 
to  rapid  putrefaction  after  removal  from  the  water. 

It  is  now  a  generally  jicceptcd  opinion  that  all  putrefaction  is  caused  by  the  devel- 
opment of  living  organisms  known  generally  as  bacteria  or  putrefactive  germS;  this 
theory  being  announced  first  in  1H37  by  the  Oerman  physiologist,  Theodore  Schwann. 
"Putrefaction,"  says  Cohn,  ** begins  as  soon  as  bacteria,  even  in  the  smallest  numbers, 
are  introduced,  and  progresses  in  direct  ])roportion  to  their  multiplication."  In  living 
animals  there  is  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  development  of  these  germs,  and  main- 
taining marine  animals  alive  is  the  simplest  form  of  preservation,  although  rarely  the 
most  economical.  After  life  is  extinct,  heat,  moisture,  and  air  are  all  more  or  less  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  bacteria,  and  it  is  principally  by  removing  one  or  all  of 
these  factors  that  preservation  is  accomplished.  This  gives  us  three  principal 
methods  of  preserving  dead  fisli,  viz:  ItofVigeration,  which  diminishes  the  heat;  desic- 
cation or  drying,  which  decreases  the  moisture;  and  canning,  which  separates  the 
preserved  product  from  the  air.  Another  method  of  great  importance  is  the  applica- 
tion of  antiseptics,  such  as  salt,  vinegar,  etc.,  this  process  being  known  generally  as 
pickling.  Other  forms  of  preservation,  the  most  important  of  which  is  smoking,  par- 
take of  the  characteristics  of  the  preceding  witli  the  addition  of  further  treatment 
for  the  purpose  of  flavoring.  These  six  processes,  viz,  preserving  alive,  refrigeration, 
desiccation,  canning,  pickling,  and  smoking,  include  ])ra(*tically  all  the  general 
methods  of  preserving  fishery  foods. 

The  qualities  of  the  original  prodjicts,  however,  are  so  varied  and  subject  to  sucli 
delicate  influences  that  a  process  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  one  article  may 
be  impracticable  or  deleterious  when  applied  to  another,  even  of  the  same  class. 
Thus  it  would  not  do  to  refrigerate  salmon,  herring,  and  oystt^rs  in  tlu^  same  manner; 
nor  is  the  process  of  salting  codfish,  halibut,  herring,  and  swordfish  the  same.  The 
manner  of  preservation  also  differs  according  to  the  market  for  which  the  article  is 
intended.  Codfish  destined  for  the  New  England  market  would  not  be  suitable  for  the 
Gulf  States,  and  that  for  the  West  Indies  and  Brazilian  trades  recpiires  still  different 
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treatment.  Therefore,  in  this  report  the  general  method  of  each  form  of  preservation 
is  first  noted,  and  then  its  particular  process  of  application  to  each  species  and  for 
each  of  the  principal  markets  is  described.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  excellence  of  any  particular  product  does  not  arise  wholly  from  the  special  mode 
of  preservation,  but  from  care  and  attention  in  the  process,  guided  by  experience  and 
close  observation.  No  matter  what  process  is  employed,  careful  treatment  during  all 
the  various  stages  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  without  it  no  first-class  article 
will  be  produced.  A  serious  difficulty  with  which  the  fishery  trade  has  to  contend  is  the 
competition  with  products  of  careless  or  indifi'erent  preservation.  In  too  many  cases 
superior  quality  of  the  product  is  sacrificed  entirely  to  cheapness  of  production,  and 
preparers  who  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  suffer  from  the  resulting  competition 
and  frequently  are  compelled  to  cheapen  their  own  process  or  retire  from  the  business. 

In  few  countries  has  greater  attention  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  fishery 
food  products  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  various  international  expositions  our 
exhibits  of  this  class  have  excited  favorable  comment  because  of  the  great  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  products  and  the  neat  and  convenient  forms  in  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  sale.  The  large  representation  of  foreign  nationalities  in  the  United  States 
has  probably  been  a  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  our  methods  of  preparing 
marine  foods.  People  immigrating  to  America  and  devoting  their  time  to  handling 
fishery  products  naturally  make  use  of  the  ideas  and  methods  in  vogue  in  their  native 
countries.  The  smoking  of  haddock  and  some  other  species  was  introduced  in  this 
way  by  Scotchmen;  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Louisiana  prepare  fish, 
shrimp,  etc.,  by  methods  similar  to  those  practiced  in  the  Orient,  and  the  preparation  of 
sturgeon  products  was  first  begun  hereby  natives  of  Germany  and  adjacent  countries. 
The  congregation  of  people  of  foreign  birth  in  our  coast  cities  also  tends  to  increase 
the  list  of  fishery  products ;  a  small  local  sale  for  certain  articles  developing  among 
those  people,  the  trade  gradually  extends  until  such  articles  become  of  recognized 
importance  in  the  food  markets.  There  are,  however,  many  additional  methods  of 
preserving  marine  food  products  that  could  be  employed  advantageously  to  meet  the 
wants  of  new  markets.  Numerous  products  highly  valued  in  Europe  and  Asia  are 
never  utilized  here,  although  abundant  in  the  United  States  waters;  and  a  large  part 
of  our  fishery  resources  are  undeveloped  through  a  failure  to  appreciate  and  follow  the 
foreign  methods  of  preservation.  Herring,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
species  of  fish  on  the  United  States  coast,  being  very  frequently  obtainable  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  the  fishermen  make  use  of,  yet  the  United  States  imports 
annually  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  herring  products. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  instruct  the  various  fishery  preparators  in  the 
methods  of  their  particular  trade,  but  rather  to  present  the  chief  processes  employed, 
and  thus  enable  those  who  are  interested  to  compare  the  different  methods.  The 
author  has  carefully  consulted  the  fishery  literature  and  has  freely  availed  himself  of 
the  data  contained  therein,  yet  he  has  avoided  giving  a  description  without  actual 
knowledge  of  the  present  processes  or  inquiry  from  persons  familiar  therewith.  But 
no  care  or  labor  can  wholly  avoid  mistakes,  and  as  the  plan  of  this  work  embraces  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  concerning  which  much  difference  of  opinion  and  practice 
exists  among  fishermen  and  marketmen  it  is  altogether  likely  that  it  will  be  somewhat 
open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  errors  will  not  be  so  numerous  or  so  gross 
as  to  materially  impair  its  utility. 
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PRESERVING  FISHERY  PRODUCTS  ALIVE. 


In  some  foreign  coantries,  especially  in  Germany,  a  large  portion  of  the  fresh- 
water fish  and  some  salt-water  species  are  supplied  to  the  markets  alive.  The  live-fish 
trade  in  China  is  very  extensive,  the  fish  being  peddled  about  the  cities  and  villages 
in  buckets  of  water,  and  those  not  sold  are  returned  to  inclosures  of  water  for  future 
sale.  In  the  United  States,  however,  live  fish  represent  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  trade.  A  few  of  the  New  York  market  fishermen  take  their  catch  of  cod,  sea  bass, 
and  blackfish  into  port  alive  by  means  of  well-smacks,  and  some  of  the  shore  fisher- 
men at  points  along  the  coast  or  on  the  interior  waters  retain  their  fish  for  a  few  days 
in  live-cars  or  live-boxes;  but  the  quantity  of  fish  sold  alive  in  this  country  is  indeed 
very  small.  However,  lobsters,  crabs,  oysters,  clams,  terrapin,  and  turtles  are  sold 
alive,  and  unless  in  that  condition  are  not  generally  considered  marketable  as  fresh, 
except  in  the  case  of  shucked  oysters  and  clams. 

When  practicable,  this  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  marketing 
marine  foods,  not  only  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  product,  but  also  because 
it  avoids  costly  processes  of  preservation.  There  is  no  general  or  uniform  process 
employed  for  keeping  the  animals,  each  species  receiving  such  treatment  as  it  particu- 
larly requires.  Fish  and  lobsters  are  kept  alive  in  large  inclosures  or  in  well-smacks 
and  live-boxes,  while  oysters,  clams,  terrapin,  and  turtles  ordinarily  require  little  care, 
unless  they  are  to  be  held  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

INCLOSED  WATER  AREAS. 

When  whitefish  were  abundant  in  Lake  St.  Olair  and  Detroit  Kiver,  a  practice 
prevailed  of  building  inclosures  one-eighth  to  one-half  acre  or  more  in  extent,  conform- 
ing to  the  shore,  for  retaining  the  fish  during  October  and  November  for  sale  during 
the  early  winter.  These  pens  were  usually  built  of  2-inch  by  6  inch  hardwood  piles 
driven  into  the  bottom  and  projecting  above  the  surface,  with  about  f -inch  space 
between  the  piles  to  allow  the  water  to  freely  pass  through  the  area.  A  platform 
with  a  barred  entrance  was  arranged  at  one  side  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  seine 
and  the  admission  of  the  fish  into  the  pen,  or  this  was  accomplished  by  having  a  gate 
hinged  to  a  mudsill  at  the  bottom  and  with  the  upper  part  about  a  foot  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  The  gate  was  opened  by 
pushing  it  beneath  the  surface,  when  the  fish  might  be  easily  emptied  from  the  seine 
into  the  pond.  The  ponds  were  usually  emptied  before  the  end  of  December,  the  fish 
being  removed  from  the  inclosure  as  the  market  demand  required.  The  introduction  of 
freezing  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  whitefish  in  Lake  St.  Clair  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  ponds  about  1888.  Whitefish  are  still  preserved  alive  in  net  inclosures 
in  Lake  Erie,  but  this  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eggs  for  use  in  arti- 
ficial i)ropagation. 

At  Port  Huron,  in  1881,  Messrs.  Friichtnicht  &  Neilson,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
constructed  a  large  pen  for  retaining  sturgeon  alive.    This  inclosure  covered  an  area 
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of  about  one-fourth  acre,  and  was  made  by  driving  2inch  by  12-inch  hard-wood 
timbers  into  the  ground  about  2  inches  apart  on  three  sides  of  the  pen,  the  beach 
forming  the  fourth  side.  The  cost  approximated  $5,000.  At  one  time  the  pen  con- 
tained as  many  as  6,500  sturgeon.  The  fish  were  usually  not  fed  at  all,  even  though 
retained  four  or  five  months,  and  little  depreciation  occurred  either  in  weight  or 
quality.  Feeding  them  on  corn  was  attempted,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  require 
it.  The  sturgeon  were  cjiught  for  removal  by  means  of  a  short  seine  having  a  chain 
on  the  bottom.  They  had  a  tendency  to  burrow,  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
catch  one  even  when  there  were  a  hundred  or  more  in  the  i)en.  The  business  was 
highly  successful  until  the  decreasing  supply  of  these  fish  caused  its  abandonment 
about  1887. 

At  several  other  points  on  the  (ireat  Lakes  there  were  inelosures  for  retaining 
sturgeon,  and  at  some  of  them  a  regular  practice  prevailed  of  feeding  the  fish  on  corn. 
In  the  fisheries  of  North  and  South  Carolina  it  was  formerly  customary  to  provide 
pens  in  which  sturgeon  were  confined  until  a  sufficient  number  had  been  accumulated 
for  a  "killing."  Some  fishermen  whose  operations  were  less  extensive,  however,  did 
not  resort  to  building  a  pen,  but  would  merely  pass  a  rope  through  the  lower  jaw  of 
each  fish  and  fasten  the  other  end  to  some  convenient  fixture. 

The  trap  fishermen  of  Ehode  Island  have  large  pounds,  made  of  twine^  and  some- 
times GO  feet  square  and  30  feet  deep,  in  which  scup  and  other  fish  are  held  for  two  or 
three  months.  Sometimes  12,000  barrels  of  fish  are  there  held  for  a  month  or  two. 
The  trap  fishermen  of  other  localities  sometimes  have  a  similar  contrivance  on  the 
back  of  each  trap  net,  in  which  a  few  barrels  of  fish  may  be  held  for  several  weeks. 

Quantities  of  striped  bass  and  perch  were  formerly  kept  alive  for  a  week  or  more  in 
southern  Delaware  by  inclosing  them  in  pens  built  of  pine  logs  along  the  river  banks. 

On  the  coast  of  Maine  there  are  several  inclosed  coves  or  ponds  for  confining 
lobsters  several  months,  if  necessary,  the  principal  ones  being  at  Vinal  Haven,  South- 
port,  House  Island,  South  Pond,  Prospect  Harbor,  and  Friendship.  Their  form  and 
adaptability  depend  on  the  coastal  formation.  The  first  one  was  established  at  Vinal 
Haven,  in  Penobscot  Bay,'  in  1875,  by  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Young,  of  Boston,  and  that 
is  yet  the  largest  and  most  successful  on  the  coast.  It  is  the  small  end  of  a  cove 
covering  about  500  acres,  communicating  with  the  sea  through  a  150-foot  channel,  in 
which  the  tidal  range  is  about  10  feet  and  the  depth  from  30  to  180  feet,  averaging 
about  90  feet.  The  inclosure  devoted  to  lobsters  covers  about  9  acres,  and  is  separated 
from  the  large  cove  by  a  natural  shoal  surmounted  by  a  stout  wire  fence  about  200  feet 
long.  Its  bottom  is  of  soft  grayish  mud  and  the  water  ranges  from  1 0  to  60  feet  in  depth. 
It  has  a  capacity  for  about  300,000  lobsters,  but  a  smaller  quantity  usually  does  better. 
The  capacity  of  the  other  ponds  or  coves  ranges  from  25,000  to  200,000  lobsters. 

The  lobsters  are  deposited  in  the  inelosures  when  the  condition  of  the  market 
warrants  and  are  held  for  a  higher  price.  They  are  fed  quite  regularly  on  cheap  fresh 
fish  of  various  kinds,  principally  split  hake,  hake  heads,  small  cod,  herring,  flounders, 
bream,  etc.  Fat  herring  are  not  desirable  for  lobster  food,  as  practical  experience  has 
shown  that  they  cause  the  lobsters  to  decrease  in  weight.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
using  hake,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  livers,  as  they  are  rather  too  oily.  The  quantity 
of  food  required  depends  largely  on  the  temperature  of  the  water,  since  lobsters  do 
not  eat  as  freely  in  cold  water  as  in  that  of  a  higher  temperature.  The  food  should  be 
well  scattered  over  the  pond,  as  throwing  it  in  heaps  causes  the  lobsters  to  congregate 
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in  large  nambers,  resulting  in  their  biting  and  injuring  each  other  in  their  contests 
for  food.  If  not  fed  regularly  it  is  quite  difticult  to  keep  the  lobsters  in  the  inclosure, 
but  when  properly  supplied  they  seem  contented  and  improve  both  in  appearance  and 
weight;  yet  it  is  not  generally  profitable  to  feed  them  for  an  increase  in  weight  alone, 
the  profit  coming  from  the  ability  to  place  them  on  the  market  when  the  prices  are 
the  highest.  In  catching  them  seines,  pots,  or  beam  trawls  are  employed.  The  latt^er 
are  usually  12  feet  across,  with  18-inch  runners.  If  properly  attended,  the  mortality 
is  small  and  the  lobsters  improve  in  weight  and  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
November,  1898,  there  were  700,000  lobsters  retained  in  the  ponds  or  inclosures  in 
Maine. 

At  several  of  the  fishery  ports  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  are  small  inclosures 
for  retaining  green  turtle  and  terrapin.  These  are  usually  400  or  500  square  feet 
in  area,  and  are  made  by  driving  rough  poles  into  the  ground  near  the  shore,  where 
the  water  is  6  or  8  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  connecting  and  bracing  them  by  nailing  a 
strip  along  the  line  near  the  top,  the  poles  being  1  or  2  inches  from  each  other  and 
sufficiently  long  to  project  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  For  convenience 
in  handling  the  turtle  these  pens  are  generally  constructed  adjacent  to  the  lauding  pier 
leading  to  a  market  house.  The  turtle  are  placed  in  the  pen  and  removed  therefrom 
by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle  attached  to  a  swinging  arm.  They  are  generally  fed  on 
algii',  fish,  etc.,  until  it  is  desirable  to  market  them,  when  they  are  placed  in  boxes, 
barrels,  or  otherwise  secured,  and  shipped  without  further  care. 

WELL-SMACKS. 

Well-smacks  were  introduced  in  England  in  1712,  being  first  used  at  Harwich, 
where  12  were  in  operation  as  early  as  1720,  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Dutch  fishermen  many  years  before.  According  to  Dr.  Fuller's  "History  of 
Berwick,"  well-smacks  were  used  in  carrying  live  salmon  from  Berwick  to  London 
prior  to  1740,  those  vessels  being  of  about  40  tons  burden  each. 

Previous  to  the  general  use  of  ice  on  vessels,  which  began  about  1840,  most  of  the 
New  England  mcarket  vessels,  especially  those  in  the  halibut  fishery,  were  constructed 
with  a  well  in  the  hold,  in  which  the  fish  were  retained  alive  until  delivered  at  the 
fishing  port.  The  use  of  well-smacks,  or  welled-smacks,  in  the  halibut  fishery  began 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  about  1820,  and  by  1840  the  fishery  had 
extended  to  Georges  Bank.  Before  the  employment  of  these  vessels  the  halibut 
fishery  was  prosecuted  only  during  cold  weather,  the  fish  being  carried  in  bulk  in  the 
hold. 

The  first  well-smack  at  Gloucester  was  built  in  18.35  and  was  designed  to  carry 
about  12,000  pounds  of  halibut.  The  fish  were  caught  by  means  of  hand  lines  and 
were  handled  very  carefully,  being  placed  in  the  well  immediately  on  removal  from  the 
water.  Those  dying  before  reaching  market,  through  injuries  or  otherwise,  were  sold 
at  about  one-fourth  the  price  of  live  halibut.  On  account  of  the  greater  convenience  of 
using  ice  and  the  general  adoption  of  trawl  lines  in  the  halibut  fishery  the  well-smacks 
have  been  entirely  superseded  by  tight-bottomed  vessels. 

Formerly  nearly  all  fishing  vessels  running  to  the  New  York  market  during  cold 
weather  were  constructed  with  wells.  But  the  dwindling  of  the  market  cod  fishery 
from  that  port,  due  to  competition  with  Boston  and  other  New  England  points  having 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  with  drying  establishments,  has  led  to  a  large  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  vessels  engaged,  and  daring  recent  years  there  have  been  only  eight  or  ten 
vessels  whi(;h  daring  the  winter  and  spring  take  their  catch  of  cod,  sea  bass,  and 
blackflsh  into  Fulton  Market  alive.  Well-sinacks  have  been  employed  also  in  the  red- 
snapper  fisheries  of  Key  West  and  Pensacola,  but  they  are  being  discarded,  it  being 
found  more  satisfju'.tory  to  ice  the  fish  than  to  keep  them  alive.  The  lobster  trade 
along  the  New  England  coast  still  ases  a  number  of  well-smacks,  and  in  some  of  them 
steam  has  superseded  the  use  of  sails  as  a  motive  power. 

The  well  in  which  the  fish  or  lobsters  are  placed  is  situated  amidships  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hold,  extending  from  just  forward  of  the  main  hatch  nearly  to  the 
mainmast,  and  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  vessel.  It  is  formed  by 
two  stout,  water-tight  bulkheads  at  either  end,  4  or  5  feet  high  and  about  5  inches 
thick,  extending  from  keelson  to  deck  and  entirely  across  the  vessel.  Midway 
between  these  is  usually  another  bulkhead,  which  assists  in  supporting  the  deck  and 
divides  the  well  into  two  compartments.  Leading  from  the  well  to  the  deck  is  a  funnel 
curb,  about  2 J  feet  wide  by  8  feet  long  at  its  upper  end  and  4  feet  long  at  its  lower 
end.  The  well  has  neither  keelson  nor  ceiling,  and  the  frames  are  usually  the  same 
distance  apart  as  elsewhere  in  the  vessel,  but  on  some  smacks  they  are  twice  as  far 
apart,  in  order  to  permit  the  water  to  circulate  freely  and  to  facilitate  dipping  the  fish 
from  the  well.  About  300  auger-holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom  planking  of  the  well, 
through  which  the  sea  water  freely  enters,  and  it  is  kept  in  circulation  and  constantly 
renewed  by  the  motion  of  the  boat.  On  the  lobster  smacks  the  auger-holes  are  gener- 
ally 2  inches  in  diameter,  whereas  those  on  fish  smacks  are  more  frequently  1  inch. 
The  vessels  range  from  12  to  60  tons  and  those  using  sails  are  either  schooner  or  sloop 
riggetl,  though  more  frequently  of  the  former  type. 

On  the  British  coast  a  number  of  "dry-welP'  smacks,  having  an  artificial  circula- 
tion  of  water,  are  employed.  In  some  of  these  there  is  a  series  of  one  or  more  lengths 
of  V)erforated  supply  pipes  arranged  near  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  connected  at 
one  end  to  a  circulating  pump  operated  by  the  main  engine  if  on  a  steamer,  or  by  a 
donkey  engine  or  otherwise  if  on  a  sailing  vessel,  a  two-way  cock  being  on  the  pipes 
outside  the  well.  The  pipes,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  cause  a  continual  circa- 
lation  of  water  in  an  upward  direction  and  thoroughly  aerate  the  water  as  well  as 
cause  all  the  scum  and  refuse  to  rise  to  the  top,  whence,  along  with  the  used  water,  it 
escapes  batk  into  the  sea  through  several  bell-mouthed  overflow  pipes,  the  lower  ends 
of  which  pass  through  the  vessel's  bottom  and  are  mounted  so  as  to  incline  aft  from  the 
top,  and  thus  allow  the  force  f^om  the  forward  movement  of  the  vessel  to  suck  them 
clear.  The  aeration  of  the  water  can  thus  be  kept  under  perfect  control  and  the  well 
be  readily  emptied  of  water  by  pumping  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  fish. 

The  well-smacks  running  cod,  sea  bass,  and  tautog  to  the  New  York  market, 
which  fish  off  Sandy  Hook  and  Long  Island  shore,  have  capacity  for  8,000  to  20,000 
pounds  of  fish  each,  dei)ending  on  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  length  of  the  trip. 
Hand  lines  are  employed  for  the  most  part  and  the  fish  are  placed  in  the  well  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  water,  the  hook  being  carefully  removed.  Each  vessel  generally 
carries  a  small  quantity  of  ice,  with  which  to  preserve  such  fish  as  may  die,  as  well 
as  the  surplus  that  can  not  be  placed  in  the  well,  this  ice  being  carried  in  pens  at 
either  end  of  the  well.  The  cod  when  caught  in  no  great  depth  of  water  live  in  the 
well,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  week  or  more,  bat  the  sea  bass  and  tautog  are  not 
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SO  hardy  and  do  not  keep  much  more  than  half  that  long.  The  length  of  time  which 
the  cod  will  live  depends  also  on  the  time  they  have  been  kept  on  the  trawls,  in  case 
that  form  of  apparatus  is  used.  On  arrival  at  Fulton  Market  the  fish  are  removed 
from  the  well  with  long-handled  dip  nets,  and  placed  in  wooden  cars,  which  are  kept 
floating  in  the  dock.    For  a  description  of  these  cars  see  next  page. 

Lobster  smacks  are  employed  mainly  along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
but  there  are  a  few  at  New  York,  Greenport,  and  New  London.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  vessels  of  this  type  were  used  in  bringing  lobsters  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  at  present 
those  .shipments  are  made  usually  in  barrels  on  regular  commercial  steamers.  The 
lobster  smacks  are  mostly  old  vessels  which  were  formerly  employed  in  the  live-fish 
trade  before  icing  became  the  general  practice;  but  many  fine  vessels  are  now  coming 
into  use,  and  at  Portland,  Maine,  four  steamers  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  About  60 
well-smacks  are  now  employed  in  transporting  lobsters  along  the  coast,  running  to 
Bockland,  Portland,  Boston,  New  London,  New  York,  etc.  Their  capacity  ranges  from 
3,000  to  16,000  lobsters,  with  an  average  of  about  9,000  during  cold  weather  and  about 
two-thirds  or  half  that  number  when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  loss  in  transit  is 
small,  rarely  amounting  to  2  per  cent,  unless  the  weather  is  calm  or  the  loaded  smack 
remains  in  still  water  very  long,  when  the  lobsters  use  up  the  air  held  in  solution  by 
the  water  and  smother.  These  vessels  are  not  so  extensively  employed  as  a  few  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  competition  with  steamer  and  railroad  transportation,  but  they 
are  yet  an  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  lobster  trade. 

The  well-smacks  until  recently  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  red-snapper  fishery 
were  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  use  on  the  New  England  coast,  indeed  most  of  them 
were  designed  for  the  New  England  fisheries.  At  Key  West  a  number  of  smaller  sail 
craft,  known  locally  as  "smackees,"  are  provided  with  wells.  These  boats  average 
about  25  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  4  or  5  feet  deep,  with  sharp  bottom,  the  deep  draft 
being  necessary  in  order  to  submerge  the  hull  sufficiently  for  the  water  to  cover  the 
fish  in  the  well,  which  occupies  about  a  quarter  of  the  boat's  length  measured  on  the 
keel. 

On  account  of  the  great  depth  from  which  red  snappers  and  groupers  are  as  a 
rule  obtained,  considerable  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  keeping  them  alive, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  being  so  much  less  in  the  wells  than  at  a  depth  of  several 
fathoms  that  the  air  bladder  would  become  greatly  distended  and  the  fish  float  belly 
up.  To  overcome  this  the  fishermen  adopted  a  practice  of  puncturing  the  air  bladder 
as  soon  as  the  fish  reaches  the  surface,  forcing  a  hollow  metal  tube  ^inch  in  diameter 
into  the  side  of  the  fish  a  little  behind  and  just  above  the  pectoral  fin,  thus  relieving 
the  air  bladder  of  its  extreme  buoyancy  so  that  the  fish  may  control  its  movements 
in  the  well.  Only  those  red  snappers  taken  in  less  than  10  fathoms  of  water  can  be 
successfully  held  in  the  wells  for  a  week  or  two;  if  caught  in  more  than  10  fathoms 
they  must  be  handled  carefully,  and  if  from  over  20  fathoms  they  soon  have  a  swollen 
surface,  the  eyes  protruding  and  the  scales  becoming  loosened  and  standing  erect. 
For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  surplus  fish  when  the  well  became  overcrowded,  some 
01  the  smack  fishermen  also  carried  two  or  three  cars,  about  8  feet  long,  4  feet  deep, 
and  4  feet  wide,  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  taken  apart  and  stowed  below  deck. 
But,  as  before  stated,  the  use  of  ice  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  employment 
of  well-smacks  in  the  red-snapper  fishery. 
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LIVE-CARS  OR  LIVE-BOXES. 

The  most  usaal  method  of  keeping  tishery  products  in  captivity  alive  is  by  means 
of  live-cars  or  live-boxes.  These  are  employed  in  the  market  fishery  of  New  York, 
the  lobster  fishery  of  the  New  England  States,  the  catfish  fishery  of  Louisiana,  the 
seine  fishery  of  the  (rulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  numerous  other  small  fisheries  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  interior  waters.  Ordinarily  they  are  plain  wooden  boxes,  with  open 
seams  or  numerous  auger-holes  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  water  and  yet  not  so  large 
as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  fish,  their  size  and  shape  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  the  fishes  and  the  localities  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
material  entering  into  their  construction  keeps  them  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
little  more  than  the  upper  portion  exposed,  this  position  being  regulated  if  necessary 
by  attaching  floats  or  weights,  as  the  case  may  require.  When  it  is  desirable  to  move 
them  frequently  from  place  to  place  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  skifi^'s. 

The  live  cars  employed  at  Fulton  Market,  New  York  City,  for  retaining  cod,  sea 
bass,  and  tautog  or  blackiish  brought  in  by  the  well-smacks,  are  of  various  sizes,  but 
generally  about  18  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  the  depth  being 
greater  in  the  center  than  at  the  two  ends.  They  are  made  of  planking  1  inch  thick 
and  6  inches  wide,  nailed  to  a  rectangular  frame  of  joist,  with  spaces  of  1  or  2  inches 
between  the  planks  to  allow  free  circulation  of  water,  and  are  without  partitions  on 
the  inside  and  without  barrels  or  other  buoys.  In  the  top  of  each  are  two  pairs  of 
door8,*running  the  entire  length  of  the  car,  but  covering  only  about  half  the  width, 
and  which  may  be  fastened  with  a  i)adlock.  The  cars  are  moored  in  the  dock  at  the 
rear  of  the  market,  and  by  means  of  tackle  attached  to  the  rear  of  each  fish-house  they 
are  raised  occasionally  and  rested  on  a  platform  or  float  running  the  entire  length  of 
Fulton  Market,  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned  and  dried  to  prevent  their  becoming 
water-logged.  They  cost  about  $24  each  and  have  capacity  for  3,0(K)  or  4,000  pounds 
of  fish  under  ordinary  conditions.  No  food  is  given  the  fish  confined  in  the  cars  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  may  be  kept  depends  on  the  weather.  If  bottom 
ice  forms,  the  tautog  may  all  die  in  one  night,  but  the  cod  are  quite  hardy.  As  soon  as 
the  fish  are  removed  from  the  cars  they  are  killed,  and  being  much  fresher  and  firmer 
they  are  sold  at  a  higher  i)rice  than  that  received  for  fish  brought  in  packed  in  ice. 
These  cars  are  used  also  for  holding  lobsters  and  green  turtle  alive. 

At  certain  of  the  Kuropean  fishing  i)orts  tlie  retaining  of  live  cod  in  floating  cars 
is  (luite  extensive.  From  iloldsworth's  "Sea  Fisheries"  is  obtained  the  following 
account  of  the  business  at  Grimsby: 

When  the  Kiiiacks  arrive  with  their  cargoes  of  live  and  dead  fish  at  (trimsby,  the  cod  in  the  well 
arc  taken  ont  1>y  means  of  long-handled  landing  nets,  and  are  ])laeed  in  wooden  boxes  or  chests  which 
an^  kept  tloating  in  tlu^  dock;  there  the  tish  are  stored  till  wanted  for  the  market.  These  cod  chests 
arc  7  feet  long,  1  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep;  the  bottom  is  made  of  stont  battens  placed  a  short  distance 
apart,  so  that  tin*  watt-r  penetrates  freely  to  the  interior,  as  it  docs  also  between  the  planks  of  which 
the  sides  and  ends  arc  built  nj).  The  top  is  wholly  jdankcil  over,  except  in  the  centi^r,  where  there  is  an 
oblong  opening  for  putting  in  and  tiikingout  tisb.  This  opening  is  closed  by  a  cover  when  the  cheHt  is 
in  the  water.  Two  rojjes  or  chains  are  tixedin  the  ends  of  each  <'hest  for  convenience  in  moving  it  about 
and  hoisting  it  out  ot'  the  water.  About  U)  good-si/cd  cixl,  or  nearly  KMI  smaller  ones,  may  be  put  into 
one  of  these  <hests,  and  will  live  then'  without  much  deterioration  for  about  a  fortnight.  There  are 
usually  as  many  as  l(N)  of  these  chests  in  the  (iriiusliy  tish-doek,  souietinics  all  in  use  and  containing 
from  ir>,(XM)  to  20,(MH)  live  cod.  Kvcry  day  during  the  cod  season  a  remarkable  scene  is  ]> resented  here, 
and  the  same  tiling  or<'urs  at  lliirwich,  although  on  a  smaller  scab*,  (trimsby  and  Harwich  being  the 
two  piuts  winre  the  live  cod  are  stored.     A  errtaiu  imiuiImt  of  lish  being  wanted  for  market,  the 
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Since  the  cars  are  asaally  towed  by  steam  tags  at  a  speed  of  6  or  8  miles  per 
hoar,  the  determination  of  the  proper  baoyancy  at  either  end  suitable  for  towing 
reqaires  considerable  jadgment  and  experience. 

'  These  cars  are  divided  by  a  slat  partition  into  two  or  more  compartments,  so 
that  the  fish  will  not  all  crowd  together.  Their  capacity  is  from  5  to  10  tons  of  fish, 
dependent  on  the  temperatare  and  condition  of  the  water.  During  warm  weather,  or 
when  there  is  considerable  sediment  in  the  water,  the  tugs  usually  carry  ice  in  which 
the  fish  are  packed  in  preference  to  carrying  them  in  the  live-cars. 

The  fishermen  catching  hogfish  along  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
usaally  transport  them  in  live-cars  to  the  marketing  ports,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a 
number  of  other  minor  fisheries  of  the  coast.  In  the  sea  bass  and  tautog  fisheries 
prosecuted  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  England  the  fishermen  occasionally  use  boat- 
shaped  cars  made  of  wood,  sharp  at  both  ends,  ^nth  auger-holes  in  sides  and  bottom 
and  with  top  covered  with  hinged  lid.  A  common  size  is  5  feet  long  on  top,  3  feet  long 
on  the  bottom,  which  is  flat,  and  2  feet  wide  on  top  at  the  middle. 

Live-boxes  are  generally  employed  in  the  eel  fishery  of  Connecticut,  Long  Island, 
and  other  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  these  conform  to  no  established  shape  or 
size,  suiting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  individual  fisherman.  Several  of  the 
catfish  fishermen  of  Philadelphia  retain  their  catch  for  several  days  or  even  weeks  by 
patting  them  in  large  boxes  lined  with  tin,  which  are  placed  in  their  yards  and  kept 
covered  over,  the  water  being  changed  frequently. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  cars  used  in  the  Penobscot  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  in  transferring  live  salmon  from  the  fishermen's  weirs 
to  the  retaining  ponds,  preparatory  to  stripping  them  of  spawn  for  hatching  purposes: 

The  car  employed  is  made  from  the  common  dory,  divided  transversely  into  three  oompartments. 
The  central  one,  which  is  much  the  larger,  is  occupied  by  the  fish,  and  is  smoothly  lined  with  thin 
boards  and  covered  with  a  net  to  prevent  the  fish  jumping  out  or  being  lost  by  the  car  capsizing, 
which  sometimes  occurs,  while  to  guard  them  from  fright  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  a  canvas  cover  is 
drawn  over  all. 

The  fiiHt  cars  of  this  form  constructed  had  iron  gratings  to  separate  the  central  from  the  for- 
ward and  after  compartments,  the  water  being  admitted  through  the  forward  and  discharged  through 
the  after  compartment,  but  this  was  objectionable  because  the  salmon  were  constantly  seeking  to 
escape  through  the  forward  grating,  and  often  injured  themselves  by  rushing  against  it.  Smooth 
wooden  gratings  were  afterwards  used,  and  for  many  years  cars  were  employed  in  which  the 
compartments  were  s(4>arated  by  tight  board  partitions,  the  openings  for  the  circulation  of  water 
communicating  through  the  sides  of  the  boat  directly  with  the  fish  compartment,  and  being,  of 
coarse^  grated.  This  was  very  satisfactory,  but  when  it  was  found  desirable  and  practicable  to  use 
ice  in  transportation  the  forward  compartment  became  the  ico  room,  and  it  was  necessary  to  perforate 
the  partition  again  to  admit  the  cold  water  to  the  fish.  Finally,  stout  woolen  blanket  cloth  was 
substituted  in  the  partitions,  with  eyelet  holes  wrought  in  to  afford  passage  to  the  water.  This  is  the 
form  now  in  use,  in  which  the  water  is  admitted  through  openings  in  the  sides  to  the  ice  room, 
from  which  it  passes  through  the  fish  room  to  the  after  room,  whence  it  is  discharged.  The  car  is 
ballasted  so  that  the  rail  is  just  above  water,  or,  in  case  of  an  unusually  large  load  of  finh,  a  little 
below  it.  All  the  openings  ccmimunicating  with  the  outside  are  controlled  by  slides,  which  can  be 
closed  so  as  to  let  the  car  swim  high  and  light  when  it  is  towed  empty. 

To  avoid  injury  to  the  fish  in  transferring  them  to  the  cars,  fine  minnow  dip  nets,  lined  with 
woolen  flannel  of  open  texture,  are  used.  The  bow  on  which  the  net  is  hung  is  22  inches  in  diameter, 
and  to  secure  a  net  of  ample  width  three  ordinary  nets,  36  inches  in  depth,  are  cut  open  down  one  side 
quite  to  the  bottom,  and  then  sewed  together,  giving  thus  three  times  the  ordinary  breadth  without 
increasing  the  depth. 

The  collection  of  salmon  is  begun  each  season  usually  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June, 
but  as  the  maximum  temperature  that  the  fish  fresh  from  the  weirs  will  endure  is  about  75^  F.,  the 
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temperature  of  the  water  through  which  the  cars  are  towed  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  collection  not  be  postponed  until  too  late  in  the  season.  If  the  collection  is  prolonged,  this 
difficulty  id  obviated  by  using  ice,  as  it  has  been  found  that  by  moderating  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  the  car  and  introducing  it  all  through  the  ice  compartment  it  is  possible  to  keep 
a  uniform  temperature  in  the  compartment  in  which  the  fish  are  held  several  degrees  below  that  of  the 
water  in  the  river,  thereby  insuring  the  safe  transfer  of  the  salmon.  (Report  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1897,  pp.  32-33.) 

The  live-cars  ased  by  the  lobster  dealers  on  the  New  England  coast  are  usaally 
substantially  constructed,  of  large  size,  and  divided  into  compartments.  Those  at 
Portland,  Me.,  are  mostly  30  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  with  capacity  for 
2,000  to  3,000  lobsters.  The  framework  consists  of  six  rectangular  frames,  6  feet  apart, 
to  which  are  nailed  boards  6  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  forming  the  top,  bottom,  sides, 
and  ends,  with  spaces  of  1  to  2  inches  between  the  adjacent  boards.  The  cars  are 
thus  divided  into  five  transverse  compartments,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  two 
large  doors  entering  from  the  top,  one  door  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  car. 
The  cost  of  each  approximates  $60,  and  they  last  four  or  five  years.  At  Portland 
there  are  about  sixty  of  these  cars,  providing  storage  capacity  for  150,000  live  lobsters, 
which  may  be  retained  for  three  or  four  weeks  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  usual  size  of  the  lobster  cars  employed  at  Boston  is  28  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
and  5  feet  deep,  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  of  which  holds  from  500  to  800 
lobsters,  according  to  the  season.  The  compartments  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  vertical  lathes,  and  each  has  two  doors  opening  from  the  top.  Some  dealers 
omit  two  or  three  of  the  middle  lathes  in  each  partition  between  the  compartments, 
so  that  when  the  doors  in  the  two  middle  ones  are  opened  the  light  causes  the  active 
and  more  healthy  lobsters  to  scurry  into  the  end  compartments,  where,  huddled 
closely  together,  they  are  more  easily  removed  with  a  dip  net.  The  weaker  lobsters, 
being  less  active,  remain  behind,  and,  thus  separated  from  the  stronger  ones,  may 
be  removed  as  desired.  During  the  first  year  after  its  construction  the  buoyancy  of  its 
material  keeps  the  car  afioat  with  the  top  slightly  above  the  surface.  But  as  it 
becomes  water-soaked  it  is  necessary  to  buoy  it,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing  an 
empty  water-tight  barrel  within  the  car  at  each  corner.  Small  marine  ways  are 
usually  built  adjacent  to  the  cars  for  convenience  in  raising  them  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  cars  cost  $90  each.  They  last  about  five  years  only,  their  period  of 
usefulness  being  shortened  by  the  destructiveness  of  the  teredo.  There  are  65  of 
them  in  Boston,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of  about  170,000  lobsters. 

At  Friendship  and  Tremont,  in  Maine,  lobsters  are  retained  in  cars  constructed 
on  a  plan  invented  and  patented  by  J.  R.  Barns,  of  Friendship,  and  differing  from  the 
usual  type  in  being  divided  horizontally  into  separate  compartments,  each  about  a 
foot  in  height,  thus  preventing  the  lobsters  from  crowding  and  killing  each  other  by 
their  own  weight.  Each  compartment  is  provided  with  convenient  openings  at  the 
sides,  so  that  lobsters  and  food  can  be  introduced  as  desired.  The  cars  are  about  36 
feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep,  with  capacity  for  5,000  lobsters  each. 

In  New  York  the  market  floats  already  described  as  being  employed  in  connection 
with  the  live-fish  trade  are  also  used  for  retaining  lobsters.  The  aggregate  storage 
capacity  of  the  floats  at  New  York  probably  does  not  exceed  25,000  lobsters. 

The  cars  used  by  the  lobster  fishermen  of  the  New  England  coast  are  generally 
much  smaller  and  more  rudely  constructed  than  those  of  the  dealers.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  them  small,  because  of  the  convenience  in  removing  the  lobsters  by  hoisting 
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salesmen  make  their  preparations  accordingly,  and  the  cod  are  taken  out  of  the  chests  and  killed.  I 
say  killed,  because  the  fish  are  not  merely  taken  out  of  the  water  and  allowed  to  die,  but  they  are 
dispatched  in  a  very  summary  manner.  A  chest  of  cod  is  brought  alongside  an  old  hulk  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  moored  in  the  dock  close  to  the  market  place;  tackles  from  a  couple  of  davits  are  then 
hooked  on  to  the  handles,  and  the  chest  is  hoisted  up  till  nearly  clear  of  the  water,  which  drains 
through  the  bottom  and  leaves  the  fish  dry.  The  cover  is  then  taken  ofi*,  and  a  man  gets  into  the 
opening  and  takes  out  the  fish,  seizing  them  by  the  head  and  tail.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  commo- 
tion among  50  or  60  cod  just  out  of  the  water  is  very  great,  and  it  is  often  a  work  of  difficulty  to  get 
a  good  hold  of  the  fish ;  but,  one  after  another,  they  are  lifted  out  and  thrown  up  to  the  deck  of  the 
hulk,  when  they  come  into  the  hands  of  another  man,  who  acts  as  executioner;  he  gra8ps  the  fish 
tightly  behind  the  head  with  his  left  hand,  holds  it  firmly  on  the  deck,  and,  giving  a  few  heavy  blows 
on  the  nose  with  a  short  club,  kills  it  at  once. 

It  is  sometimes  as  much  as  can  be  done  to  hold  down  a  large  and  lively  fish  on  the  slippery  deck 
while  giving  it  the  coup  de  gr&ce ;  but  the  work  is  generally  skillfully  performed,  and  the  dead  fish 
rapidly  accumulate  into  a  large  heap,  whence  they  are  taken  to  the  adjoining  quay  to  be  packed  in 
bulk  in  the  railway  trucks  waiting  close  by  to  receive  them.  Each  truck  will  hold  about  twelve 
score  of  good-sized  fish,  or  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  fish  thus  killed  and 
packed  reached  Billingsgate  in  time  for  the  early  market  next  morning,  and  are  known  in  the  trade 
by  the  name  of  'Mive  cod,"  the  manner  in  which  they  are  killed  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  fish  in 
some  way  that  enables  the  crimping  process  to  be  carried  out  successfully  some  hours  after  the  fish 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  water.  These  cod  command  a  high  price,  and  are  looked  upon  as  essentially 
''West  End*'  fish.  There  is,  of  coarse,  a  great  advantage  gained  by  thus  storing  the  cod  alive,  for  not 
only  is  the  market  more  regularly  supplied  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  owing  to  small  catches 
during  bad  weather,  or  delays  from  calms  or  adverse  winds,  but  the  fish  themselves  also  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  fishmongers  in  a  fresher  state  than  almost  any  other  kinds  supplied  to  them. 

In  connection  with  its  hatching  operations  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  retains  live  cod  in  cars,  and  for  protection  in  stormy  weather  these  are 
sheltered  in  an  inclosore.    The  method  is  as  follows: 

The  fish  are  taken  with  hand  lines  fished  from  the  deck  while  the  vessel  is  drifting  in  water  from 
10  to  40  fathoms  deep.  Those  taken  in  the  shoaler  water  are  preferable  to  those  coming  from  deep 
water,  as  the  (change  to  the  shallow  cars  in  which  they  are  held  at  the  station  is  less  pronounced. 
Great  care  is  .exercised  in  catching  the  fish,  for  when  hastily  hauled  up  from  deep  water  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  "poke-blown";  that  is,  they  have  their  stomachs  turned  inside  out  through  the  month. 
When  drawn  in  with  moderate  speed,  they  become  adapted  to  the  gradually  diminishing  pressure  and 
do  not  suifer  injury.  It  is  also  important  in  unhooking  the  fish  not  to  injure  its  mouth  any  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  wound  caused  by  the  hook  frequently  spreads  and  forms  a  large  sore 
and  eventually  kills  the  fish.  All  the  vessels  which  collect  cod  for  the  station  are  provided  with 
wells,  in  which  the  fish  are  jdaced  and  held  while  in  transit.  When  a  vessel  arrives  at  the  station 
with  cod,  the  fish  are  inuuediately  transferred  with  dij)  nets  from  the  well  to  live-cars  16  feet  long, 
6  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  which  are  constructed  of  wood  and  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
crosswise  ])artition.  As  the  fish  obtained  from  smacks  are  paid  for  by  the  pound,  it  is  customary  to 
weigh  about  10  per  cent  of  each  load  and  estimate  the  total  weight  by  the  average  of  those  weighed. 
While  being  weighed,  the  cod  are  also  counted,  about  500  being  put  in  each  car.  The  ears  are  moored 
in  the  middle  of  a  pool  or  basin  protected  on  all  sides  by  a  wharf,  wliich  breaks  the  force  of  the  sea 
in  stormy  weather  and  attbrds  a  sheltered  place  for  handling  the  lish  and  taking  the  eggs.  Cod  take 
little  or  no  food  wlien  spawning.  The  impounded  brood  fish  are  often  tempted  with  fresh  fish  and 
with  fresh  and  salted  elams.     (Report  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1897,  pp.  200-201.) 

In  the  cattish  trade  centered  at  Morgan  City  and  Melville,  La.,  very  substantial 
live-cars  are  used  in  transporting  the  catch  from  the  fishing-grounds  to  the  markets. 
These  are  built  in  the  shape  of  a  flat- bottomed  skiff,  sharp  at  each  end,  the  sides,  top, 
and  bottom  being  formed  of  slats,  with  space  between  each  slat  for  the  free  circulation 
of  water.  They  range  in  length  from  18  to  .'50  feet  and  about  5  feet  in  width.  At  each 
end  there  is  a  water-tight  compartment  with  about  40  gallons  capacity,  and  by  empty- 
ing or  filling  these  compartments  with  water  the  buoyancy  of  the  car  may  be  regulated. 
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Since  the  cars  are  asoally  towed  by  steam  tags  at  a  speed  of  6  or  8  miles  per 
hoar,  the  determination  of  the  proper  baoyaney  at  either  end  suitable  for  towing 
requires  considerable  judgment  and  experience. 

'  These  cars  are  divided  by  a  slat  partition  into  two  or  more  compartments,  so 
that  the  fish  will  not  aH  crowd  together.  Their  capacity  is  from  5  to  10  tons  of  fish, 
dependent  on  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the  water.  During  warm  weather,  or 
when  there  is  considerable  sediment  in  the  water,  the  tugs  usually  carry  ice  in  which 
the  fish  are  packed  in  preference  to  carrying  them  in  the  live-cars. 

The  fishermen  catching  hogfish  along  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
usually  transport  them  in  live-cars  to  the  marketing  i>orts,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a 
number  of  other  minor  fisheries  of  the  coast.  In  the  sea  bass  and  tautog  fisheries 
prosecuted  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  England  the  fishermen  occasionally  use  boat- 
shaped  cars  made  of  wood,  sharp  at  both  ends,  with  auger-holes  in  sides  and  bottom 
and  with  top  covered  with  hinged  lid.  A  common  size  is  5  feet  long  on  top,  3  feet  long 
on  the  bottom,  which  is  flat,  and  2  feet  wide  on  top  at  the  middle. 

Live-boxes  are  generally  employed  in  the  eel  fishery  of  Connecticut,  Long  Island, 
and  other  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  these  conform  to  no  established  shape  or 
size,  suiting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  individual  fisherman.  Several  of  the 
catfish  fishermen  of  Philadelphia  retain  their  catch  for  several  days  or  even  weeks  by 
putting  them  in  large  boxes  lined  with  tin,  which  are  placed  in  their  yards  and  kept 
covered  over,  the  water  being  changed  frequently. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  cars  used  in  the  Penobscot  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  in  transferring  live  salmon  from  the  fishermen'^s  weirs 
to  the  retaining  ][>onds,  preparatory  to  stripping  them  of  spawn  for  hatching  purposes: 

The  car  employed  is  ina<le  from  the  common  dory,  divided  trausversely  into  three  oompartmeiits. 
The  central  one,  which  is  much  the  larger,  is  occupied  by  the  fish,  and  is  smoothly  lined  with  thin 
boards  and  covered  with  a  net  to  prevent  the  fish  jumping  out  or  being  lost  by  the  car  capsixingy 
which  sometimes  occurs,  while  to  guard  them  from  fright  and  the  rays  of  the  son  a  canvas  cover  is 
drawn  over  all. 

The  first  cars  of  thiH  form  constructed  had  iron  gratings  to  separate  the  central  from  the  for- 
ward and  afler  compartments,  the  water  being  admitted  through  the  forward  and  discharged  through 
the  after  compartment,  but  this  was  objectionable  because  the  salmon  were  constantly  seeking  to 
escape  through  the  forward  grating,  and  often  injured  themselves  by  rushing  against  it.  Smooth 
wooden  gratings  were  afterwards  used,  and  for  many  years  cars  were  employed  ia  which  the 
compartments  were  separated  by  tight  board  partitions,  the  openings  for  the  circulation  of  wat«r 
commonicating  through  the  sides  of  the  boat  directly  with  the  fish  compartment,  and  being,  of 
course,  grated.  This  was  very  satisfactory,  but  when  it  was  found  desirable  and  practicable  to  use 
ice  in  transportation  the  forward  compartment  became  the  ice  room,  and  it  was  necessary  to  perforate 
the  partition  again  to  admit  the  cold  water  to  the  fish.  Finally,  stout  woolen  blanket  cloth  was 
substituted  in  the  partitions,  with  eyelet  holes  wrought  in  to  afford  passage  to  the  water.  This  is  the 
form  now  in  use,  in  which  the  water  is  admitted  through  openings  in  the  sides  to  the  ice  room, 
from  which  it  passes  through  the  fish  room  to  the  after  room,  whence  it  is  discharged.  The  car  is 
ballasted  so  that  the  rail  is  just  above  water,  or,  in  case  of  an  unusually  large  load  of  fish,  a  little 
below  it.  All  the  openings  communicating  with  the  outside  are  controlled  by  slides,  which  can  be 
closed  so  as  to  let  the  car  swim  high  and  light  when  it  is  towed  empty. 

To  avoid  injury  to  the  fish  in  transferring  them  to  the  cars,  fine  minnow  dip  nets,  lined  with 
woolen  flannel  of  open  t<*xture,  are  used.  The  bow  on  which  the  net  is  hung  is  22  inches  in  diameter, 
and  to  secure  a  net  of  ample  width  three  ordinary  nets,  36  inches  in  depth,  are  cut  open  down  one  side 
quite  to  the  bottom,  and  then  sewed  together,  giving  thus  three  times  the  ordinary  breadth  without 
increasing  the  depth. 

The  collection  of  salmon  is  begun  each  season  usually  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  Jane, 
but  as  the  maximum  temperature  that  the  fish  fresh  from  the  weirs  will  endure  is  about  75^  F.,  the 
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temperature  of  the  water  through  which  the  cars  are  towed  must  he  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  collection  not  he  postponed  until  too  late  in  the  season.  If  the  collection  is  prolonged,  this 
difficulty  \fi  obviated  by  using  ice,  as  it  has  been  found  that  by  moderating  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  the  car  and  introducing  it  all  through  the  ice  compartment  it  is  possible  to  keep 
a  uniform  temperature  in  the  compartment  in  which  the  fish  are  held  several  degrees  below  that  of  the 
water  in  the  river,  thereby  insuring  the  safe  transfer  of  the  salmon.  (Report  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1897,  pp.  32-33.) 

The  live-cars  used  by  the  lobster  dealers  ou  the  New  England  coast  are  usually 
substantially  constructed,  of  large  size,  and  divided  into  compartments.  Those  at 
Portland,  Me.,  are  mostly  30  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  with  capacity  for 
2,000  to  3,000  lobsters.  The  framework  consists  of  six  rectangular  frames,  6  feet  apart, 
to  which  are  nailed  boards  G  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick,  forming  the  top,  bottom,  sides, 
and  ends,  with  spaces  of  1  to  2  inches  between  the  adjacent  boards.  The  cars  are 
thus  divided  into  five  transverse  compartments,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  two 
large  doors  entering  from  the  top,  one  door  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  car. 
The  cost  of  each  approximates  $00,  and  they  last  four  or  five  years.  At  Portland 
there  are  about  sixty  of  these  cars,  providing  storage  capacity  for  150,000  live  lobsters, 
which  may  be  retained  for  three  or  four  weeks  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  usual  size  of  the  lobster  cars  employed  at  Boston  is  28  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
and  5  feet  deep,  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  of  which  holds  from  500  to  800 
lobsters,  according  to  the  season.  The  compartments  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  vertical  lathes,  and  each  has  two  doors  opening  from  the  top.  Some  dealers 
omit  two  or  three  of  the  middle  lathes  in  each  partition  between  the  compartments, 
so  that  when  the  doors  in  the  two  middle  ones  are  opened  the  light  causes  the  active 
and  more  healthy  lobsters  to  scurry  into  the  end  compartments,  where,  huddled 
closely  together,  they  are  more  easily  removed  with  a  dip  net.  The  weaker  lobsters, 
being  less  active,  remain  behind,  and,  thus  separated  from  the  stronger  ones,  may 
be  removed  as  desired.  During  the  first  year  after  its  construction  the  buoyancy  of  its 
material  keeps  the  car  afioat  with  the  top  slightly  above  the  surface.  But  as  it 
becomes  water-soaked  it  is  necessary  to  buoy  it,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing  an 
empty  water-tight  barrel  within  the  car  at  each  corner.  Small  marine  ways  are 
usually  built  adjacent  to  the  cars  for  convenience  in  raising  them  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  cars  cost  $90  each.  They  last  about  five  years  only,  their  period  of 
usefulness  being  shortened  by  the  destructiveness  of  the  teredo.  There  are  65  of 
them  in  Boston,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of  about  170,000  lobsters. 

At  Friendship  and  Tremont,  in  Maine,  lobsters  are  retained  in  cars  constructed 
on  a  plan  invented  and  patented  by  J.  B.  Barns,  of  Friendship,  and  differing  from  the 
usual  type  in  being  divided  horizontally  into  separate  compartments,  each  about  a 
foot  in  height,  thus  preventing  the  lobsters  from  crowding  and  killing  each  other  by 
their  own  weight.  Each  compartment  is  provided  with  convenient  openings  at  the 
sides,  so  that  lobsters  and  food  can  be  introduced  as  desired.  The  cars  are  about  35 
feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep,  with  capacity  for  5,000  lobsters  each. 

In  New  York  the  market  floats  already  described  as  being  employed  in  connection 
with  the  live-fish  trade  are  also  used  for  retaining  lobsters.  The  aggregate  storage 
capacity  of  the  floats  at  New  York  probably  does  not  exceed  25,000  lobsters. 

The  cars  used  by  the  lobster  fishermen  of  the  New  England  coast  are  generally 
much  smaller  and  more  rudely  constructed  than  those  of  the  dealers.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  them  small,  because  of  the  convenience  in  removing  the  lobsters  by  hoisting 
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the  earn  rather  than  by  l>ailiDg;  bot  some  are  fM>  large  that  bailing  is  neeeeaary.  In 
general  their  capacity  ranges  from  HID  to  1,000  lobstcnj  and  entrance  is  made  through 
a  door  on  the  top.  At  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  the  cars  are  abont  6  feet  long,  4  feet  iride, 
and  3  feet  deep.  At  No  3IaD'i}  Land,  Ma^s.,  the  average  size  is  abont  10  feet  long,  5 
feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  name  of  them  are  constructed  for  breaking  the  force  of 
the  waves  that  l>eat  against  them,  having  the  top  and  bottom  converging  toward  the 
end^,  which  are  Homewhat  pointed.  Old  dories  provided  with  a  cover  and  with 
numerons  holes  bored  in  the  mdes  and  bottom  are  frer|uently  employed,  but  slat-work 
lioxes  are  the  rooHt  common. 

While  the  nize  and  form  of  the  live  cars  or  boxes  are  largely  matters  of  local  &ncy 
and  c^invenience,  it  is  important  that  they  be  of  safficient  capacity  to  hold  the  lobsters 
without  crowding.  In  estimating  the  capacity  of  live-cars  several  modifying  conditions 
must  be  considered,  such  as  the  roughness  of  the  water,  temperature,  shade,  etc.  In 
localities  where  the  water  is  still  and  quiet,  fewer  lobsters  should  be  put  in  a  car  of 
definite  size  than  in  more  exposed  localities,  because  lobsters  must  have  air  as  well  as 
water.  When  the  water  is  still  the  air  is  quickly  exhausted  and  agitation  of  the  water 
is  necessary  to  replenish  it.  More  lobsters  can  be  carried  in  a  given  space  during  cool 
weather  than  when  it  is  warm.  The  number  that  can  profitably  be  put  in  a  car  depends 
also  on  the  length  of  time  they  will  remain  there.  In  general,  150  lobsters  to  each 
100  cubic  feet  of  space  is  most  satisfactory,  although  sometimes  300  and  even  more 
are  place<l  in  100  cubic  feet.  In  shallow  cars  a  greater  number  of  lobsters  can  be 
carried  per  100  cubic  feet  than  in  deep  ones.  When  given  sufficient  it)om,  lobsters 
may  be  kept  alive  in  these  inclosures  for  several  days  or  weeks,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  market  boat  or  while  holding  them  for  better  prices.  If  the  length 
of  the  confinement  extends  beyond  a  week  or  two  it  is  desirable  to  feed  the  lobsters, 
otherwise  they  will  eat  each  other.  Any  refuse  fish  which  is  not  very  oily  is  used 
for  food.  It  is  not  advisable  to  confine  them  in  live  cars  and  feed  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  weight,  and  unless  they  are  being  held  for  a  better  market 
price  the  sooner  they  are  removed  from  the  car  the  better.  The  practice  of  plugging 
the  claws  of  lobsters  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

OVERLAND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  LIVE  FISH. 

Live  fish  are  rarely  shipped  overland  in  the  United  States  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, owing  to  the  expense  and  also  to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  water  properly 
aerated  and  at  the  right  temi>erature;  but  in  connection  with  its  work  of  stocking 
streams,  etc.,  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
work  of  that  nature,  adult  fish  as  well  as  fry  b^ing  carried  in  specially  prepared  tank 
cars  on  trips  that  last  sometimes  a  week  or  more.  The  best  type  of  these  cars  is 
described  as  follows  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1898: 

The  dimoDfiuDB  of  car  No.  3  aa  rebuilt  are  as  follows:  LeD£^th  of  body,  60  feet;  total  length  from 
end  of  platform  to  end  of  platform, 67  feet  10  inches;  width,  9^  feet;  height  from  top  of  rail  to  top  of 
roof,  18  fei^t  K  itiches.  The  frame  of  the  car  is  so  braced  a8  to  permit  of  the  two  large  doors  in  the 
center  extending  from  floor  to  roof.  This  feature  very  materially  simplifies  loading  and  unloading. 
The  interior  of  the  car  is  fitiished  in  ash,  and  in  one  end  is  an  office,  an  ice-box  of  1^  tons  capacity, 
and  a  pressure  tank  holding  500  gallons  of  water;  at  the  other  end  are  the  boiler  room  and  kitchen. 
The  boiler  room  in  equipped  with  a  D-horsepower  boiler,  circulating  water  pump,  and  air  and  feed 
puni)).    The  tanks  and  cans  used  in  transporting  fish  are  carried  in  two  compartments  running  along 
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the  sides  of  the  car  between  the  office  and  boiler  room.  They  are  30  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  25 
inches  dve\}.  Under  the  car,  between  the  trucks,  ia  a  reservoir  tank  holding  600  gallons  of  water, 
and  from  which  water  is  pumped  into  the  pressure  tank  near  the  office;  it  then  passes  from  this  tank 
to  the  fish  cans  and  tanks,  and  then  back  to  the  reservoir.  In  the  middle  of  the  car,  over  the  com- 
partments referred  to,  are  four  berths  and  several  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  crew.  The  office  also 
contains  two  berths,  a  writing  desk,  and  a  typewriter.  These  cars  are  fully  e<iuipped  with  all  modem 
improvements  in  the  way  of  brakes,  couplers,  signal  whistles,  etc.,  and  have  Pullman  trucks  and 
33-inch  Allen  paper  wheels.  With  the  large  water  capacity  provided,  they  are  capable  of  carrying 
much  greater  loads  of  fish  than  ever  before. 

In  trausportiug  fresh- water  species  both  water  and  air  circulation  are  used,  but 
with  salt-water  species  the  salt  water  is  usually  kept  aerated  by  circulation  only  as  it 
is  not  generally  practicable  to  provide  for  a  change  of  water.  When  the  temperature 
is  bigh,  ice  is  sometimes  packed  about  the  transportation  tanks  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  in  extreme  cases  a  can  filled  with  ice  is  placed  in  the  water.  In  this  manner 
marine  species  have  been  carried  successfully  for  six  days  or  more. 

In  the  above-described  cars  the  carrying  capacity  is  to  some  extent  sacrificed  for 
the  comfort  of  the  crew,  since  they  live  on  the  cars  throughout  the  year.  Also  the 
fish  must  not  only  reach  their  destination  alive,  but  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition,  so 
that  they  may  live  and  be  used  in  reproducing.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  essen- 
tial in  transporting  live  fish  to  market,  consequently  a  greater  carrying  capacity  could 
be  secured  in  cars  designed  especially  for  that  trade. 

A  method  of  operating  the  air-pump  by  means  of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  car  axles 
was  attempted  on  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  transportation  cars.  The  experiment 
is  thus  described  on  page  241  of  the  report  for  1897: 

An  arrangement  was  adopted  to  furnish  power  for  the  pump  and  an  air-blower  by  means  of  a 
friction  wheel  placed  on  the  truck  at  one  end  of  the  car.  This  wheel  was  attached  near  one  end  to 
the  top  of  the  truck,  so  that  it  rested  on  the  tread  of  the  car  wheel  and  was  held  there  by  two  spiral 
springs.  When  not  in  use  it  conld  be  elevated  above  the  car  wheel  by  a  lever  operated  from 
inside  the  car.  Power  was  transmitted  from  the  friction  wheel  by  means  of  a  countershaft  and 
rubber  belting.  The  friction  wheel  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  however,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
make  it  strong  enough  to  stand  the  wear  to  which  it  was  subjected.  As  the  action  of  the  truck  springs 
while  the  car  was  in  motion  moved  the  truck  frame  up  and  down,  sometimes  3  to  5  inches,  the  friction 
wheel  would  be  Jolted  out  of  position,  and  so  uncertain  was  its  operation  that  it  could  not  be  relied 
upon,  and  tho  pump  and  blower  had  to  be  worked  by  hand. 

As  a  general  rule  fish  will  carry  best  fn  water  of  a  low  temperature.  Cold  water 
absorbs  more  air  than  warm;  it  also  lessens  the  activity  of  the  fish,  causing  them  to 
consume  less  oxygen,  and  it  retards  decomposition  in  the  organic  substances  con- 
tained in  the  water  and  the  consequent  generation  of  noxious  gases.  The  lowering 
of  the  temperature  therefore  oft'ers  a  threefold  advantage.  Whenever  practicable  the 
fish  should  be  kept  in  confinement  without  food  for  a  day  or  two  before  being  trans- 
ported, so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  water  being  made  impure  by  excrements 
of  the  fish. 

In  Europe  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  transporting  fish  alive. 
Well-smacks  are  used  in  the  North  Sea  fisheries  prosecuted  by  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  Live  cars  are  employed  by  many  of  the  shore  fishermen,  and  in  many 
of  the  fish-markets  both  fresh-water  and  marine  species  are  kept  alive  in  tanks.  The 
diflficulty  of  keeping  sea  fish  alive  when  natural  salt  water  can  not  be  obtained  is  met 
by  the  use  of  artificial  salt  water.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  European 
fish  marketing  is  the  overland  transportation  of  live  fish. 
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Ill  (loniiaiiy  ft'CHh-water  species  are  transported  alive  in  barrels  about  three- 
fourths  full  of  water,  the  quantity  of  fish  to  each  barrel  depending  on  the  variety,  the 
length  of  the  Journey,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  During  the  journey  the  water  in 
the  barrel  is  in  almost  constant  motion,  ])reHenting  considerable  surface  to  the  air,  so 
that  during  a  short  distance  sufficient  oxygen  is  in  this  manner  introduced  into  the 
water.  Hut  if  longer  journeys  are  made  air  must  be  introduced,  which  is  accom- 
pliMhed  by  filling  a  sprinkler  with  water  and  squirting  this  water  into  the  barrel  with 
considerable  force  ft'om  a  short  distance,  or  the  water  is  agitated  by  a  vertical  paddle- 
wheel  fastened  on  the  upper  i)art  of  the  vessel  and  separated  from  the  fish  by  a  per- 
forated wall.  Some  of  the  barrels  are  provided  with  a  tube  running  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  lower  end  containing  many  openings,  and  through  this  tube 
air  in  forced  by  means  of  a  bellows  on  the  outside.  The  last  method  is  preferred,  for 
by  its  use  the  barrel  may  be  filled  with  water  and  fish,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  o£f, 
and  agitation  of  the  water  is  avoided.  In  the  manner  above  described  fish  can  be 
kept  alive  for  a  considerable  period  in  a  quantity  of  water  weighing  much  less  than 
their  combined  weight. 

In  1881  a  company  was  organized  in  Germany  for  the  wholesale  transportation 
of  flresh  salt-water  fish  fh)m  Cuxhaven,  on  the  border  of  the  North  Sea,  to  Berlin,  in 
specially  constructed  cars.  The  form  of  car  adopted  was  invented  and  patented  in 
Germany  by  Arno  Gustav  Pachaly,  a  Bohemian. 

The  following  description  is  from  the  German  letters  patent  dated  March  20, 1880: 

The  transportiug  Ti^Bsel  is  a  i^ilroad  car,  which  oun  be  taken  off  the  wheels,  the  waUs  of  which 
are  double,  the  intervening  npaoe  beinj;  filled  with  uonronduotors  of  heat.  Inside  the  car,  and  resting 
on  the  double  floor,  there  is  a  shallow  tank  of  forged  iron  with  a  vaulteil  n>ofy  in  which  is  placed  the 
live  fish  with  a  quantity  of  fi^esh  sea  water.  Along  the  inside  walls  of  the  car  are  shelves  for  storing 
the  dead  fish,  and  iee-boxes  attached  to  the  ceiling  serve  to  keep  the  air  cool.  With  a  view  to  supply- 
ing the  live  Hsh  in  the  tank  with  the  necessary  oxygen,  air  is  led  by  means  of  pipes  fh>ni  the  top  of 
the  oar  int-o  the  ice-boxes  in  which  it  is  cooled  and  then  by  means  of  an  air-pump  it  is  forced  into  the 
fish  tank.  This  air-pump  is  connecttnl  by  means  of  a  belt  with  one  of  the  axles  of  the  car,  so  that 
the  neot^esary  power  may  be  obtained  while  the  car  is  in  motion,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  fish  fh>m 
anffoeatioQ  during  the  stoppages  the  air  pump  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  operated  also  by  means  of 
a  crank.  To  prevent  violent  motion  of  the  water  the  air  above  the  water  in  the  tank  is  kept  at  a  slight 
pressure,  this  being  regulated  by  a  suit^ible  escape  valve  in  the  rt>of  of  the  tank. 

SHIPPING  LIVE  LOBSTERS. 

In  shipping  lobsters  alive  well^smaoks  are  employeti  to  a  great  extent  where  the 
tnuisport^ition  is  in  hirge  4uantities  fitim  one  part  of  the  coast  to  another,  but  mach 
of  the  coastal  shipments,  as  well  as  the  gretit  bulk  of  those  overland,  are  made  in 
barrels.  Flour  b^irrels  hoUiiu$r  alH>ut  140  )H>uuds,  or  sugar  barrels  with  185  pounds 
capacity,  are  employed,  in  the  Ix^ttoms  of  which  sevenil  holes  are  liored  to  a£fbrd 
tiraiuage«  In  placing  the  lobsters  in  the  barrels,  each  lobster  is  seizetl  by  thecarapas, 
the  tail  is  bent  up  under  the  Ihh1^\  and  it  is  plaoe^l  in  the  Inurrel  with  the  back  upper- 
most, being  paeketl  quickly  and  snugly  together,  so  thiAt  they  can  not  move  from  the 
pi^sition  in  which  they  are  plaoetK  Tnless  the  weather  is  cold  a  long,  narrow  block  of 
ice,  weighing  ft\un  :ii>  to  40  \Hninds,  is  placeil  in  the  t*euter,  its  length  following  the 
axis  of  the  barrel,  l>u  top  of  the  lol^tera  a  handful  of  seaweed  is  placed,  and  this  is 
ooveretl  with  5  to  :H>  (Huinds  of  crushetl  ice,  and  the  whole  is  inck^s^d  by  sacking 
seourtnl  under  the  upjH^r  hoop  of  the  luurrel,    Packetl  iu  this  wa>\  the  lobsters  Te«iidQy 
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survive  a  trip  lasting  three  or  four  days.  Some  dealers  have  tried  separating  the 
lobsters  from  the  ice,  using  for  this  purpose  a  long,  narrow  box,  divided  transversely 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  is  much  the  largest,  and  in  this  the 
lobsters  are  placed,  while  the  ice  is  put  in  tlie  two  smaller  compartments;  but  lobsters 
do  better  when  in  contact  with  the  ice,  the  moisture  appearing  to  be  necessary  for 
their  preservation. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  successfully  carried  live  lobsters  in  its 
transportation  cars  for  distances  upward  of  3,000  miles.  The  method  pursued  is 
thus  described  on  pp.  243-244  of  the  report  for  1897 : 

Large,  mature  lobsters,  on  loug  trips,  are  packed  in  seaweed  in  wooden  trays  aboat  6  inches  high 
and  of  a  size  convenient  for  handling.  Strips  of  wood  attached  to  the  bottom  of  trays  have  open 
spaces  between  them  to  allow  air  circulation.  About  2  inches  of  seaweed  are  spread  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tray  and  the  lobsters  placed  on  it  with  their  claws  toward  the  outer  ends,  so  that  they  can  not 
injure  each  other,  and  the  trays  are  then  filled  with  seaweed.  They  are  packed  in  the  refrigerator 
compartments,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  kept,  if  possible,  at  from  i(P  to  48"  F.  A  supply  of 
salt  water,  filtered  through  cotton,  is  taken  along,  and  the  lobsters  are  sprinkled  with  it  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  they  are  also  daily  overhauled  and  repacked.  If  the  desired  temperature  is  main- 
tained, 50  to  60  per  cent  can  be  carried  for  five  or  six.  days. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ship  live  lobsters  in  sea  water  by  having  a  water  tank 
with  a  series  of  shelves  either  communicating  or  separate,  with  supply  and  discharge 
pipes  connecting  with  the  shelves,  so  that  the  lobsters  on  each  shelf  may  be  kept  sup- 
plied with  fresh  sea  water.  This  apparatus  was  intended  especially  for  transporting 
lobsters  on  shipboard  to  England,  but  it  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent. 

The  following  article  from  the  Canadian  Gazette^  of  London,  contains  an  account 
of  the  experiments  with  it : 

The  Canadian  lobster  has  long  been  well  known  and  appreciated  in  England,  but  only  in  its  pre- 
served state,  packed  in  the  tins  familiar  to  all  housekeepers.  A  successful  attempt  has  jost  been  made 
to  import  live  lobsters  from  Canada,  where  they  are  abundant  and  cheap,  to  England,  where  they  are 
so  dear  as  to  render  them  a  positive  luxury.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  land 
live  Canadian  lobsters  in  England,  but  none  of  them  had  proved  successful,  owing  to  various  causes 
too  numerous  to  explain  here.  The  idea  was,  however,  too  good,  too  tempting,  to  be  definitely  aban- 
doned, and  experiments  were  constantly  being  made,  though  with  but  little  success.  Finally  Messrs. 
Arthur  and  Harold  McGray  instituted  careful  inquiries  in  the  principal  lobster  districts,  the  result  of 
which  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  methods  adopted  by  previous  shippers  had  been  defective, 
owing  to  thoir  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  lobster.  These  shippers  had  simply 
placed  the  fish  in  large  tubs,  renewing  the  salt  water  at  frequent  intervals.  This  was  clearly  insaffi- 
cient,  for  the  lobsters  invariably  died  within  12  or  15  hours.  Having  concluded  their  inquiries  and 
carefuUy  tabulated  the  information  they  had  obtained,  Messrs.  McGray  commenced  to  experiment 
with  a  system  entirely  different,  devised  by  themselves.  This  improved  apparatus,  which  appears 
simple  in  itself,  is  the  outcome  of  patient  observation  and  study  of  the  habits  of  the  lobster  at  various 
points  along  the  coast.  It  enables  the  crustaceans  to  continue  while  in  transport  an  almost  identical 
mode  of  life  to  that  led  by  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  system  constituted  the  inventor^s 
secret,  which  we  cannot  of  course  divnlge  at  the  present  moment.  They  commenced  with  ten  lobsters, 
which  they  placed  in  their  improved  receptacle  and  contrived  to  keep  them  alive  for  48  hours.  This 
was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  results  previously  obtained  by  other  merchants.  Thus  encouraged, 
they  continued  their  experiments  with  successive  series  of  lobsters.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
1891  they  succeeded  in  keeping  them  alive  5,  8,  II,  13,  and  ultimately  18  days.  These  experiments, 
diversified  by  innumerable  incidents,  trials,  failures,  and  partial  successes,  were  conducted  on  board 
a  light-ship  stationed  ofi  Harrington,  with  water  always  taken  from  the  bay  and  naturally  of  about 
the  same  tem))erature.  An  important  point  was  thus  established — lobsters  could  be  ke])t  alive  for  18 
days  on  board  a  stationary  ship. 
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LIVE-CARS  OR  LIVE-BOXES. 

The  most  usual  method  of  keeping  fishery  products  in  captivity  alive  is  by  means 
of  live-cars  or  live-boxes.  These  are  employed  in  the  market  fishery  of  New  York, 
the  lobster  fishery  of  the  New  England  States,  the  catfish  fishery  of  Louisiana,  the 
seine  fishery  of  the  (xulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  numerous  other  small  fisheries  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  interior  waters.  Ordinarily  they  are  plain  wooden  boxes,  with  open 
seams  or  numerous  auger-holes  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  water  and  yet  not  so  large 
as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  fish,  their  size  and  shape  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  the  fishes  and  the  localities  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
material  entering  into  their  construction  keeps  them  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
little  more  than  the  upper  portion  exposed,  this  position  being  regulated  if  necessary 
by  attaching  floats  or  weights,  as  the  case  may  require.  When  it  is  desirable  to  move 
them  frequently  from  place  to  place  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  skiffs. 

The  live  cars  employed  at  Fulton  Market,  New  York  City,  for  retaining  cod,  sea 
bass,  and  tautog  or  blackfish  brought  in  by  the  well-smacks,  are  of  various  sizes,  bat 
generally  about  18  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  the  depth  being 
greater  in  the  center  than  at  the  two  ends.  They  are  made  of  planking  1  inch  thick 
and  6  inches  wide,  nailed  to  a  rectangular  frame  of  joist,  with  spaces  of  1  or  2  inches 
between  the  planks  to  allow  free  circulation  of  water,  and  are  without  partitions  on 
the  inside  and  without  barrels  or  other  buoys.  In  the  top  of  each  are  two  pairs  of 
doors,'running  the  entire  length  of  the  car,  but  covering  only  about  half  the  width, 
and  which  may  be  fastened  with  a  padlock.  The  cars  are  moored  in  the  dock  at  the 
rear  of  the  market,  and  by  means  of  tackle  attached  to  the  rear  of  each  fish-house  they 
are  raised  occasionally  and  rested  on  a  platform  or  float  running  the  entire  length  of 
Fulton  Market,  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned  and  dried  to  prevent  their  becoming 
water-logged.  They  cost  about  $24  each  and  have  capacity  for  3,0()0  or  4,000  pounds 
of  fish  under  ordinary  conditions.  No  food  is  given  the  fish  confined  in  the  cars  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  may  be  kept  depends  on  the  weather.  If  bottom 
ice  forms,  the  tautog  may  all  die  in  one  night,  but  the  cod  are  quite  hardy.  As  soon  as 
the  fish  are  removed  from  the  (jars  they  are  killed,  and  being  much  fresher  and  firmer 
they  are  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that  received  for  fish  brought  in  packed  in  ice. 
These  cars  are  used  also  for  holding  lobsters  and  green  turtle  alive. 

At  certain  of  the  European  fishing  ])orts  the  retaining  of  live  cod  in  floating  cars 
is  quite  extensive.  From  Iloldsworth's  "Sea  Fisheries"  is  obtained  the  following 
acc(mnt  of  the  business  at  (xrimsby: 

When  the  Hinacks  arrive  with  their  cargoes  of  live  and  dead  iish  at  Griiiiffby;  the  cod  in  the  well 
art*  taken  out  by  means  of  long-handled  landing  nets,  and  are  placed  in  wooden  boxes  or  chests  which 
arc  ke]>t  floating  in  the  dock;  there  the  fish  are  stored  till  wanted  for  the  market.  These  cod  chests 
ATv  7  feet  long,  1  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep ;  the  bottom  is  made  of  stout  battens  placed  a  short  distance 
apart,  so  that  the  watt'r  penetrates  freely  to  the  interior,  as  it  does  also  between  the  planks  of  which 
the  sides  and  ends  are  built  up.  The  top  is  wholly  planked  over,  (except  in  the  center,  where  there  is  an 
oblong  o])ening  for  ])utting  in  and  taking  out  iish.  This  opening  is  closed  by  a  cover  when  the  chest  is 
in  the  water.  Two  ropes  or  chains  are  fixed  in  tlu^  ends  of  Ciach  chest  for  convenience  in  moving  it  about 
and  hoisting  it  out  of  the  water.  About  40  good-si/cd  cod,  or  nearly  1(X)  smaller  ones,  may  be  put  into 
one  of  thes«*  clu'sts,  and  will  live  there  without  luucli  deterioration  for  about  a  fortnight.  There  are 
usually  as  many  as  4(H)  of  these  chests  in  the  (iriuisby  ilsh-dock,  sometiuies  all  in  use  and  containing 
from  ir>,0(M)  to  20,(KH)  live  cod.  Kvery  day  during  tlie  cod  season  a  rt'uiarkable  scene  is  ]>  resented  here, 
and  the  sann^  tiling  occurs  at  H.irwicli,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  («rimsby  and  Harwich  being  the 
two  ports  where  i\w  live  cod  are  stored.     A  <ertaiu  nuudn«r  of  Iish  being  wjinted  for  market,  the 
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Tlie  qiK.'stion  then  arofie,  woald  similar  lobsters  live  the  same  lengtb  of  time  on  board  a  ship 
croHHing  the  Atlantic,  and  in  water  ccmstantly  changing  in  temperature f  Messrs.  McGray  were  qaite 
convinced  that  they  wonld.  They,  therefore,  arranged  to  ship  50  lobsters  by  the  steamship  Hittorian, 
running  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  London  direct.  The  passage  was  expected  to  occupy  14  days. 
This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  thoroughly  test  the  system,  seeing  that  steamers  are  available  which 
mako  the  passage  in  10  days.  The  ship  left  Halifax  at  8  a.  m.  on  Thursday,  December  10,  Mr.  Harold 
M(^Gray  being  on  board  to  personally  conduct  the  experiments.  The  lobsters  were  shipped  under 
rather  nnfavorable  circumstances,  they  having  then  been  out  of  water  for  24  hours.  The  losses 
during  the  voyage  were  as  foIlowH:  On  the  first  day  2  lobsters  died;  on  the  fifth  day,  4;  on  the  sixth 
day,  1 ;  on  the  Hcventh  day,  3;  on  the  eighth  day,  1 ;  on  the  ninth  day,  1 ;  on  the  twelfth  day,  2. 

The  fifth  day  a  receptacle  containing  15  lobsters  was  swept  overboard  during  a  soathwest 
hurricane.  The  first  2  deaths  were  due  to  the  unnatisfactory  condition  of  the  fish  when  shipped;  the 
next  4  were  killed  by  the  rapid  change  in  temperature  during  the  passage  across  the  Gulf  stream;  2 
died  from  injuries  inflicted  by  larger  and  stronger  ones,  while  the  remainder  died  from  some  unknown 
cause. 

On  leaving  Halifax  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  44^,  and  this  was  maintained  for  4  days. 
On  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  it  varied  from  45'^  to  48"^,  while,  on  arriving  in  the  Gulf  stream,  it 
suddenly  rose  to  65*^.  Mr.  McGray  was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  the  efiect  produced  on  the 
crustaceans  by  this  rapid  rise  in  temperature.  Four  of  them  succumbed,  as  we  have  said;  but  the 
rest  remained  in  good  condition. 

Strange  to  Hay,  the  cold  air  and  the  warm  water  exercise  an  equally  fatal  efiect  on  these  delicate 
fish,  accustomed  to  live  in  depths  where  the  air  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  water  never  risee 
above  a  certain  temperature.  Another  curious  point  was  that  they  traveled  the  entire  distance — 
2,800  miles — without  requiring  anything  in  the  shape  of  food.  When  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  they 
eat  fish,  and  when  brought  to  the  surface  to  be  kept  for  a  certain  time  they  can  be  fed  on  oatmeal. 
They  would,  of  course,  eat  fish,  but  it  has  been  found  that  they  fight  for  this  food  like  hungry  wolves, 
biting  and  seriously  injuring  one  another.  To  avoid  all  possible  risk  Mr.  McGray  decided  to  give 
them  nothing  to  eat  and  found  that  they  still  remained  in  good  condition. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipment  in  the  Victoria  docks,  at  noon  on  December  26, 
everything  had  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  exporters.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  reached 
London  just  at  the  time  when,  owing  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  markets  were  closed  for  3  days. 
They  had  consequently  to  be  kept  on  the  ship  for  nearly  2  days,  until  the  morning  of  Monday, 
December  28,  and  the  water  in  the  dock  had  to  be  used  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  them  alive.  That 
dock  water,  helped  by  the  fog,  killed  all  but  four.  It  will,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  quite 
exceptional  circumstances  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  experiment,  as  showing  that  live 
lobsters  can  be  brought  to  this  country  in  a  marketable  state,  and  Mr.  McGray  is  confident,  from  the 
experience  he  has  gained,  that  the  next  shipment  will  establish  beyond  doubt  the  feasibility  of  a 
successful  and  profitable  trade.  « 

The  practicability  of  the  transport  of  live  lobsters  having  been  thus  far  demonstrated,  the 
promoters  will  later  on  arrange  for  the  acquisition  of  a  15-knot  boat  specially  fitted  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  live  lobsters  in  large  quantities  across  the  Atlantic.  This  will  enable 
them  to  supply  the  markets  of  London  and  Paris  with  first-class  lobsters  delivered  alive  in  those  cities 
at  less  than  half  the  price  now  paid  for  English  lobsters  of  equal  quality. 

Mr.  Adolph  Nielsen,  fishery  expert  conDected  with  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
Commission,  thus  discusses  the  practicability  of  shipping  live  lobsters' to  Europe: 

The  exportation  of  lobsters  alive  to  England  and  the  European  Continent  is  a  matter  which  has 
occupied  my  attention  very  much,  and  is  worthy  of  the  Fishery  Commission's  greatest  attention, 
because  if  it  could  be  carried  out  successfully  it  would  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
lobster  fishery.  The  greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  lobsters  alive  in  large  quantities 
for  a  long  distancre  is  to  prevent  them  from  crowding  together  on  top  of  each  other  if  shipped  in  bulk, 
in  which  way  a  largo  number  of  them  sufi'ocate,  and  to  keep  them  alive  for  any  length  of  time  in  hot 
weather  in  the  summer,  especially  iu  water  of  a  high  temperature.  Several  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  with  shipments  of  lobsters  alive  in  the  hot  season  in  vessels  built  for  the 
purpose,  fitt<>d  out  either  with  wells  or  after  other  plans,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  attempt  has  not 
yet  been  8ucc<»8Hful.  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  a  Kteanier  fitted  out  to  carry  lobsters  alive  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  States.     She  had  her  hold  divided  into  compartments,  which  were  intended  to  be  filled 
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with  the  live  stock.  Along  the  keelson  was  laid  a  pipe  through  which  water  forced  in  from  the  bow. 
This  pipe  was  famished  with  a  yalve  so  that  the  water  could  be  shut  off  and  let  in  according  to  wish. 
From  this  main  supply  pipe  smaller  perforated  pipes  were  laid  around  the  bottom  of  each- compart- 
ment. The  idea  of  this  system  was  to  obtain  a  strong  current  of  water  upwards,  which  it  was  thought 
would  keep  the  lobsters  from  crowding  together  on  top  of  each  other  and  smothering.  I  was  informed 
that  this  system  worked  well  enough  in  a  cold  season,  but  noticed  myself  that  it  was  condemned  in 
the  summer  months,  and  that  the  lobsters  were  packed  in  boxes  with  ice  and  shipped  away  to  the 
States  in  this  w.iy  in  the  same  steamer.  The  difficulties  in  keeping  the  lobsters  from  crowding 
together  and  smothering,  and  in  keeping  the  water  cold  in  a  vessel  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  I-thiuk 
could  easily  be  overcome,  and  I  even  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  temperature  of  the  water 
down  while  crossing  the  Qulf  Stream  in  the  summer  months. 

My  plan  would  be  to  divide  the  hold  of  the  vessel  into  compartments  and  have  each  compartment 
again  floored  over  with  boards  3  to  4  inches  apart  through  its  whole  height.  These  boards  could  be 
put  down  and  fastened  according  as  the  vessel  was  loaded,  and  taken  up  according  as  it  was  dis- 
charged. In  this  way  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  lobsters  from  crowding  on  top  of  each  other  would 
be  overcome.  The  height  of  water  in  the  compartments  could  be  regulated  according  to  wish  while 
loading  or  discharging.  By  means  of  refrigerators  the  temperature  of  the  water  could  be  brought 
down  at  a  little  expense  whenever  it  was  found  too  high.  In  this  way  I  am  of  opinion  that  lobsters 
could  be  kept  alive  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Steamers  would  be  prefer- 
able to  sailing  vessels.  The  collection  of  lobsters  could  easily  be  arranged  by  having  fixed  stations 
in  a  bay,  at  which  the  vessels  could  call  and  take  in  their  cargoes,  and  I  am  sure  there  would  not 
be  much  trouble,  nor  would  it  take  a  long  time  to  secure  full  loads  when  everything  was  well 
arranged.  *  *  »  With  the  great  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  lobsters  alive  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  there  is  the  best  reason  to  anticipate  that  a  large  and  profitable  business  could  be 
done  in  carrying  these  crustaceans  across  the  Atlantic  alive.  When  it  can  pay  English  people  to  send 
their  vessels  up  to  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  where  the  lobsters  are  far  from  plentiful  and  where 
only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  secured,  and  purchase  there  at  a  high  figure  and  carry  them  alive  to 
England  every  year,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  it  would  pay  very  much  better  to  ship  them  from 
Newfoundland,  where  they  can  be  secured  in  much  larger  quantities  and  at  a  very  small  cost,  if  the 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  across  the  Atlantic  alive  can  be  overcome.  (Report  of  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  Commission  for  1890,  pp.  54-56.) 

While  lobsters  are  generally  shipped  alive^  yet  some  are  first  boiled  and  then 
cooled  and  placed  in  barrels  or  boxes^  and  if  the  weather  be  warm  some  ice  is  added. 
Boiling  before  shipment  is  applied  to  abont  one-eighth  of  the  lobsters  handled  on  the 
United  States  coast.  They  are  boiled  in  salt  water  in  a  covered  box,  to  which  steam 
is  admitted  for  20  or  30  minates,  the  temperature  being  about  250^  F.  On  removal 
they  are  carefully  folded  and  placed  in  piles  like  cord  wood  for  cooliug,  when  they  are 
packed  in  a  manner  similar  to  live  lobsters.  They  will  keep  a  week  or  longer  when 
well  iced.  Only  live  lobsters  are  boiled^  for  after  death  the  muscles  so  relax  that  the 
fibers  become  short  and  the  meat  crumbles,  not  having  sufficient  tenacity  to  hold 
together,  and  the  tail  bends  readily  upon  slight  pressure.  Lobsters  that  die  before 
being  cooked  are  so  much  loss,  since  they  are  not  then  suitable  for  food  markets. 

SHIPPING  LIVE  OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS. 

While  the  great  bulk  of  oysters  and  clams  produced  in  this  country  are  opened 
before  beiug  markets,  yet  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  these  mollusks  in  the  shell, 
not  only  at  markets  near  the  source  of  supply,  but  at  points  quite  inland,  and  even  in 
foreign  countries.  When  out  of  their  native  element,  oysters  and  clams  will  ordinarily 
live  only  a  few  days,  and  in  order  to  retain  them  alive  during  shipment  and  in  stprage 
prior  to  consumption  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  cool  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  liquor 
from  the  shell.  With  care  they  may  be  retained  in  this  manner  for  months.  Half  a 
century  ago  it  was  customary  with  many  families  in  Connecticut  and  New  York  to  lay 
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M/  //V/rfiA/'Af/-'*^  .tf^^  //yfjf  ;9*'#  X^*0c^f  '/;rjf;msfc.  4iui  -jb  2frv  idier  .iKaliQes.  vtz.  cn^ 
^ft*f^ftj0  iff  "  ff^4th0Wfiyi(''  ^  /i7Jff>^<.  TW^  'Vv<fAr4  *r^  r^mnv^l  ^ram  dk*  Rc£»€ir 
pY  rfrfwy  prtryrtfs*.  ytff4  ^if/^M  »6  fl///«^jf  '»f  ^T\  ^r\rAT^.  ^r^f^m  n^sir  'a#^  mnath  of  m  snail 
(•«r'tffi  //f  f^Ai^w  *',ii*^r  M^^A  H»4^/  ;«r  /yn^-A  *^;^irf  Ni^  jun/t  ^nrt  oth^r  imparities  within 
h//-  «»7rAlM  ^fr^  *-^^ffK*ffi(  ^^'  ^^'^  MjtA4  ^^  MiA  m^^^.(^,  ;«riri  ar*^^"**  ^^  imbibe  a  Uirge 
flHfiirhf^  ^ft  h^^u  -^nkht^  'ttf9^/ffr/\f*i(  fhA  ^Ak#r  ^f  ffiA  ft^!«h.  makini^  it  a  purer  white  and 
hUtfti}hK  M  Mr>/f  «f»  rt/ff/MfitfiAA  //f  fMr»^«i'«.  Ff^rfn  10  U,  M\  hour^  i*  the  o^nal  length  of 
Mf/rA  MrA  h^-^^f'^  tf*tttn\h  \ft  ff^^U  f9Hfjt*r  \f*^fof^  \t^u^  mi^rkfttfA,  Th#!;  *2kme  result  is 
tif'HiwitUt'hi^fl  ih  •**tfh^  |rl^'#<«  'ffith  fh^-  »i/l  of  lAntfotru^  of  rongh  planking  set  in  the 
n  'hi  hnh^,  hh  •*fltU'h  Oflut^  ttiH  Mir'^wh  »t  lii^h  tj/i^,  and  are  1^  bare  by  the  receding 
luti'i  n  HUiUt'  ^ttU^  iff  ^htu  ti\i*iU9'(\  \%ut\  \ipn\i  \^ikU'.t  in  allowed  V>  flow  over  them. 

A  r/f/rMi  ffHfr/rrrff#*  riftrifr  M //rriKtMiifMul  hi  Mm*.  following  manner:  The  shore  or  bank 
\ts  ^«/'N^'f(l^/l  riMH  |fllf*H  »m*  i\i\yi\u  nntlf  m  floor  can  \u'.  laid  at  a  suitable  level  below 
hitfh  tvrtf i*r  forff  If .  A  H^lif  mIiimI  M  IhiIH  ovifr  MiIm,  and  on  one  side  a  canal  is  dag,  into 
<vhlilf  r(  IfOfil  Mtri^  MMi  find  \\nm\%h  \h\  imimIIv  mIiovhIhI  through  large  openings  in  the 
Hldi«  id  llii<  nIimI  11)1011  IliK  (lofii  wlllilii.  Am  Mm^  Mdi^  ri^riMlos  it  leaves  the  oysters  upon 
lhi<  iiliillifiiH  nllhlii  llii>  mIiimI  hoiiily  Iniie,  adi«pfti  of  M  or  10  incbeH  of  water  being 
HiImIhmI  U\  II  (Miflhifiiiil  III  lliit  NiMi\Miid  iMid  or  Mh^hImmI.  liy  lui  arrangement  of  slaices 
IImIiI'hIi  i^tilM  Im  lliiHi  imIiiiIIIihI  mid  lliiHrnMliiMiltig  hcgiiti,  and  the  bulk  of  salt  and 
III  Iii*h|i  ^niliM  Mill  lii«  MM  |iih|iiiilliMiiMl  iiM  III  liiiparMlitMlrfrn  4M>f  freHhness  desired.  At 
w  lihlMld  1*1  (  III  ')  Im'I  Illume  llin  ii>mIoi  iilaMiirni  or  piMi  Im  unothrr  platform  or  garret 
w  lihii<  liiiiihh,  ImhIii^Ih,  iiiiiil  MtMHi  iMid  otiirr  niuiiII  property  run  be  safely  stowed. 

\\  \w\\  \\\A\\^\  mi^  iimmiimmI  \\\\\\\  ImiIK,  and  NiiltJortiMl  to  the  varying  conditions  met 
wllh  Im  liaiHpialalloM,  m^^^Him  imui'  \\\\\^\  ho  takeiu  oMperially  to  prevent  loss  of  the 
th|U\M,  \\\\\\,  'a^MMid>Mll\ ,  lo  laahdain  a  aiodorately  low  toinperaturo, 

\\\  A\\\\\\\\\i\  ^\\\\^\\  \\U\\\\\\K<'^^  iaoiol>  plaoinii  tho  molluvsks  in  banvis  or  iu  balk  is 
MMtU\«h>Mt  W  \\\\^  \\y\s\\\\^\  U  \-ov^l  I'ov  lon^vi  MlnpuientxH,  or  in  warm  weather,  they 
\\\\\M  Vv  p  \\\\\\  ww^w  \^\\\<\\\\\\ .  K\\\\\  '•oiMo  nh^vpors  plai^t^  oaoh  ovsttn*  with  the  deep  or 
\\^u\'U\'  '^wW  \\\\\\\'^\\\\M\\  m\\\  \»\v^m  \\\\^  \\\\\\\  ot*  iho  Imnvl  down  tightly.  Kefiriger< 
^S\\\v  \^\s^  'S\s^  ^^\^^  u^  HN^m^v  \^\I^M^  vlauuK  Ivlh  \\;U'U\  iUid  ^^^vl  w^v^iher.  ;ind  when  the 

Vn^^v   \^    \  vn^'v^^v^^svsvsv  \v^\n^»^  v^    r'vl  *^       \\  \\w\  W^sixxif^  tV\«^u  they  :!;hoaU  he 
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oysters  and  clams  in  transit  during  a  snowstorm  do  not  freeze  as  readily  as  when  the 
weather  is  clear  and  a  stift*  wind  prevails. 

The  European  trade  in  American  oysters  depends  on  shipments  of  live  oysters. 
This  began  in  1801,  and  a  trade  has  been  built  up  amounting  to  about  100,000  barrels 
annually,  small  East  River  and  Long  Island  oysters  being  selected,  averaging  1,200  to 
2,000  to  the  barrel.  The  oysters  are  packed  as  snugly  as  possible  in  the  barrels, 
sometimes  with  the  more  concave  shell  underneath,  to  prevent  escape  of  liquor,  and 
all  are  pressed  down  tightly  by  the  cover,  to  keep  the  shells  of  the  oysters  closed. 
In  shipping,  the  barrels  are  stowed,  head  up,  in  some  part  of  the  steamer  where  they 
may  keep  cool,  and  two  or  three  weeks  frequently  elapse  from  the  time  of  gathering 
them  until  their  bedding  or  consumption  in  England. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  oyster  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast  depends  on  the  trans- 
portation from  New  York  of  seed  oysters,  running  from  2,000  to  7,000  to  the  barrel. 
These  oysters  are  transjwrted  during  the  spring  and  fall,  carefully  packed  in  barrels, 
in  carload  lots,  and  are  usually  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  roa<l,  being  carried  on  fast 
freight  trains.  Unless  the  weather  conditions  be  unusual  they  survive  the  journey 
with  small  loss,  usually  about  10  per  cent.  It  is  not  considered  injurious  if  the  liquid 
about  the  oysters  freezes,  i)rovided  the  mollusk  itself  does  not  freeze.  In  illustration 
of  the  vitality  of  these  small  oysters  it  is  stated  that  several  years  ago,  in  a  shipment 
of  several  carloads,  one  car  was  missent  through  some  blunder,  and  on  reaching  San 
Francisco,  after  being  two  months  on  the  way,  the  percentage  of  loss  among  the  oysters, 
which  were  already  partly  frozen,  was  but  little  more  than  ordinary.  The  cost  of 
the  seed  at  New  York  is  about  $3.50  per  barrel,  and  the  transportation  charges  are 
about  $■)  per  barrel.  During  some  years  as  many  as  100  carloads,  of  85  to  05  barrels 
each,  are  planted  in  Pacific  coast  waters,  i)rincipally  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  1882  a  patent*  was  issued  for  a  somewhat  unique  method  of  preparing  oysters 
and  other  mollusks  for  long  shipments.  It  consists  in  binding  the  shells  firmly 
together,  while  the  mollusk  is  fresh  and  alive,  by  means  of  a  wire  or  wires  made  to 
embrace  the  shells  between  which  the  animal  is  contained,  the  ends  of  the  wire  being 
secured  by  being  twisted.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  process  the  natural  juices  are 
retained  and  the  deterioration  in  quality  which  ensues  upon  their  evaporation  is 
prevented. 

Prof.  »Tohn  A.  Ryder  is  quoted  as  indorsing  the  value  of  the  method  as  follows: 

1  bavo  exaniineil  and  had  in  my  possession  a  naml>er  of  wired  oysterS;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
oyster  ran  In*  preserved,  when  the  shells  are  thns  wired,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  I  have 
can*fnlly  examined  oysters,  which  I  am  satisfied  have  been  wired  for  GO  days,  and  I  tin<l  that  their 
vitality  is  fully  preserved  and  the  oyster  in  no  way  deteriorated  in  quality  or  llavor.  I  think  the 
]>r(H'css  of  preservin;;  oyst^^rs  by  placing  a  wire  around  them  is  a  practically  useful  process,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  would  lead  to  the  transportation  of  oysters  to  distant  points  as  an  article  of  commerce,  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  transport  them  alive  in  the  shell. 

The  method  was  employed  on  a  small  scale  in  Philadelphia  for  several  years,  and 
in  1S88  a  stock  company  was  formed  and  a  plant  established  at  Cape  Charles,  Ya.  At 
first  the  work  of  wiring  was  done  with  pliers,  but  in  1890  special  machines  were  iutro- 
duce<l,  by  means  of  which  one  man  has  been  known  to  wire  48  oysters  in  a  minute, 
but  the  average  is  much  less.  The  shipments  extended  quite  over  the  country  in  an 
ex|>erimental  way,  many  being  sold  ou  the  Pacific  coast  A  few  oysters  are  yet  shipped 
in  this  manner,  but  the  practice  has  notoome  into  general  use. 


*No.  266255,  dated  October  3, 1882. 
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^^<y//^  /7Vf/*  ^^^fith^  M*fA  /-Iff A  ^rr  fr^^lffffg  i9ft4  t^hiff^ufc.  Th^  ;^e  fiUccdr  back 
»7//,  f^/  ffHHM0  tif-  Uff^f^^i,  fi^^iit)}^  ^'flh'ft^l  )^  \t  f.M  -^^nl^t^  I**:  ^j^/l*  ab4  eovered  widi 
/'//^M/  ^/TMf/'  tffff^Mili/  Hfhfiitk  tt  MrAM  6h4f,iiunUiffi  \9^  tf'-n^^f^'A  hi  ftro  or  three  days. 
iUii  finnnt^  'f^um  -'hftUth^  h  UUff^k  ftt  U^,  t^f<ii0tU$ii  />  lo  \Tt  \fff%tuiU^  \n  pUcfsA  in  the  top 
n^  Ifih  lituthi  mol  f'h\irt^ti\H(\  hnui  Uik  /iiifm  )ff  h  6tm\9U^  hMu\Ui\  of  w(;t  M'awee<L  The 
U'hhilih  nl  UfUii  ntiiiH  Ui  tUh  ifmiUhlf^  ht^  /(nM#«  4^nU^un\\f.^  Uii*.  supply  being  obtained 
iti  HiiHIi*^  \ihlhh  liUiiiii  tUh  Hmnl.,  \tiil.  |rfhM<)|mlly  trim  Mm  hUothh  of  Clieftai>eake  Bay. 
I  HHii  IhffI  \oi^  Hl///Mf  IhJHHl  Unui^U  MM<  MMM li«<M(<l  (MifMiiitly,  i^iU'h  barrel  holding  from 

•mif  III  ((lift  MMtlH^  ^Y||||.||   H'lilMll  idllfMl    //)  IMMIMlUr 

MhiIi  HU'Mlhl  iiMh  If*  Hii|HlM(il  IM  Imiim1IIm|(  noII.  NttHI  rndm.  Thin  industry  origi- 
hmImI  mIimhI  MU'I,  hhiI  II  Iikm  M(MI(ImmI  IIm  uiitaliiMl.  ilityitlopnuMit  iit  ('riafleld,  Md.,  bat 
>i(|«hllhM  iHh  (HimIumI  mIhh  Ihmh  Nmw  iliMPiityi  Vh'tflnim  North  (Wollna,  Louisiana,  and 
HiilKMM  Mihhi  pMlMl'M  Thi«  mill nhHI  tMiii  **  ii^ohM* **  («t'ubH  aro  niught  together,  the 
hillMM  hhlMK  MhlpjtHtl  Hi  Momt  tuol  lhi«  IhUn*  iiiipouiMbMl  until  after  the  shedding 
|(ltu<t«MM  \m\  [\m\  ^\\\\\\m\  Im  iiuukitit  Th^  lui^niMit  (mdt^  amountii  to  alumt  16,000,000 
HitltM  HtUMUlIU  I  \\\^\\\\  ^  s^\  (^  «HMll«  (U  th(^  UMhInit  iKirtt  aiul  Ihnu  «M  to  10  cents  each  in 
\\\\s  s\^^\\\  m^tkt«^l^  'V\\\^  \\m\\'<\  \^\ks\^*^  au^  liu|iouMittHl  in  tUmtM  uiudoof  U^ht  plank  and 
M\i\^lMUMi  \\\\\\  \M\\\  \<M\s\  W\W\\\^  \s\\\[  UMUhhI  hUIi^.  Tho^Ut^of  the  tioats  varies 
^^\\\U*\\  \\<\\i  \y\\^  W^\w^  \\\  \  \\\^^\y  rtl  \  S  UMvvhl  *UH^  y^*  iWt  Uuvii%  vH  to  A  t\H^t  wide,  uud  15  inches 
\\v\\\  \\\\S\  ^\  \y\\S\W\\\\^  Ivs^MV  \s\  \\^\\  IMh  U«^^Ut  vHMiwt^Hmdui^  to  their  water  line. 
\^\\  ^\\M\^^  \*S^s\^v  u  ^\W\\S  f^^  w^U  ^  sH^^H^v^^l.v  M^  v*HH^  o*^  UH^  ei^ttW  each.  They 
^\SVU\SWV^  \SSV^v*vs^  ^\  ^  ^^vs^  K^H\M,\  wUUviv  ^N^A'v^  ^  (^  Ivre^kwatt^r.  Thelitis 
W^rnvv^  V^SW  v^^  Whss  vUnv*!  vhv<\v  ^vk^  ^Usv  v^v^t^  v¥^t  k^v1^  ^i^l  ^auce  th«  bisi  visit 
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and  are  a  total  loss.  As  an  illustration  of  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  business  and  of  the  risks  which  the 
dealers  have  to  run  at  times,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  3,200  crabs  purchased  by  a  firm  one  day  in  Jnly, 
1888,  no  less  than  3,000  died  before  shipment.  This,  of  course,  is  an  unusually  great  loss,  aud  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  basis,  although  the  individual  dealers  estimate  their  losses  at  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 
and  even  as  high  as  50  per  cent  during  certain  periods.  A  few  crabs  die  after  leaving  the  hands  of 
the  shippers  on  the  way  to  their  destination,  but  this  element  of  loss  is  being  overcome  by  greater 
care  and  experience  in  packing  the  crabs  prior  to  shipping  them.  A  comparison  of  tbe  total  catch 
with  the  aggregate  shipments  for  1888  gives  a  difference  of  628,766  crabs,  with  a  market  value  of  abont 
$23,600,  which  figures  represent  the  mortality  and  consequent  losses.  The  death  rate  in  1887  was  even 
higher  than  in  1888,  being  21  per  cent,  as  against  16  per  cent  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  number  of  crabs  which  die  during  shipment  to  market.  There  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Although  the  season  of  1888  showed  a  small  bat  gratifying 
improvement  over  the  previous  year,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  mortality  will  ever  be  reduced 
below  a  somewhat  high  limit,  owing  to  the  methods  of  capture  and  handling,  and  to  the  normal  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  molting  process,  increased  as  they  are  by  the  nnuatural  surroundings  and  conditions  to 
which  the  crabs  are  subjected. 

The  crabs  are  shipped  to  market  in  crates  or  boxes.  The  crates  used  in  the 
Chesapeake  region  are  about  4  feet  long,  18  to  24  inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  width, 
and  are  provided  with  closely  fitting  trays,  in  which  the  crabs  are  carefully  packed 
side  by  side,  with  their  legs  well  folded  up  and  their  bodies  lying  obliquely,  so  that 
the  moisture  may  not  run  from  their  mouths,  in  rows  between  layers  of  cold  seaweed, 
on  which  finely  crushed  ice  is  sometimes  placed.  The  capacity  of  each  crate  is  from 
8  to  10  dozen,  and  as  the  crabs  possess  little  tendency  to  move  when  once  packed  in 
position,  they  remain  quiescent  for  a  long  time.  The  principal  markets  for  soft-shell 
crabs  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  but  the  demand  from 
the  interior  is  increasing.  In  some  localities  the  crabs  are  carefully  placed  in  stout 
boxes  in  rows  and  tiers  or  layers  separated  with  cold,  moist  seaweed,  and  with  crushed 
ice  in  the  top  of  the  box  over  all,  the  entire  contents  being  so  arranged  that  the 
respective  positions  of  the  crabs  can  not  be  disturbed. 

TERRAPIN  AND  TURTLES. 

Among  fishery  products  that  are  nearly  always  marketed  alive  are  the  various 
species  of  edible  terrapin  and  turtles.  These  reptiles  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity 
of  life;  with  very  little  care  they  may  be  retained  alive  for  six  months  or  more.  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  terrapin  caught  in  summer  or  fall  are  usually  placed  in 
dark  inclosures,  as  in  cellars,  with  a  quantity  of  seaweed  or  grass,  into  which  they 
may  burrow,  and  without  food  or  water  they  are  kept  in  excellent  condition  until  the 
following  spring. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  terrapin  and  certain  kinds  of  fresh-water 
fish,  as  catfish  and  inke,  may  be  frozen  alive  in  a  block  of  ice,  and  kept  there  for 
several  days  at  least,  and  on  thawing  the  ice  the  animals  are  found  to  be  unharmed. 
I  am  not  aware  that  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  how  long  they  will  live 
under  these  circumstances  or  the  lowest  temperature  they  will  stand. 

There  are  numerous  inclosures  along  the  Atlantic  coast  where  terrapin  are  con- 
fined throughout  the  year  for  growing  and  breeding  purposes,  but  this  interesting 
feature  of  our  fisheries  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter. 
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REFRIGERATION,  OR  PRESERVATION  BY  LOW  TEMPERATURE. 


The  temperature  of  fish,  unlike  that  of  mammals  and  other  warm-blooded  animals, 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live.  The  atmosphere  during  the 
day  being  usually  warmer  than  the  seas  and  rivers  the  temperature  of  fish  is  generally 
increased  on  their  removal  therefrom  and  their  consequent  death,  whereas  in  case  of 
most  land  animals  death  usually  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  temperature.  This  increase 
in  temperature,  together  with  the  delicacy  of  the  texture  of  flesh  and  the  very  large 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the  flesh  is  unaccustomed,  makes  fish 
extremely  susceptible  to  putrefaction  soon  after  life  is  extinct,  especially  if  there  be 
considerable  moisture  in  the  stomach  cavities.  In  order  to  overcome  this  tendency 
it  is  important,  in  case  fish  are  to  be  used  fresh,  that  the  temperature  be  kept  at  a  low 
point  while  they  are  awaiting  consumption.  As  the  markets  are  generally  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  sources  of  supply,  preservation  for  a  short  time  is  a  necessity, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  application  of  low  temperature  is  so  general  that  it  is  almost 
coextensive  with  the  fresh-fish  trade  in  this  country. 

The  importance  of  this  method  of  preserving  fish  is  not  readily  overestimated. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  wonderful  development  of  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  fisheries; 
and,  indeed,  without  its  agency  the  fishery  resources  of  those  regions  would  be  of 
compai'atively  little  value.  It  has  enlarged  and  widened  the  general  fishery  trade 
so  extensively  that  at  present  salmon  fresh  from  the  Columbia  liiver,  halibut  from 
Alaskan  waters,  and  oysters  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound,  are  sold 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  numerous  other  fishery 
products  are  marketed  thousands  of  miles  from  the  source  of  supply,  and  for  weeks 
after  their  capture,  in  condition  not  dissimilar  to  that  when  removed  from  the  water. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half  century  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fresh-fish  trade.  Prior  to  1830  it  was  of  very  limited  extent,  being  confined  during 
the  warm  months  to  a  retail  business  in  the  towns  near  the  fishing  ports,  while  in 
winter  the  fish  were  frozen  naturally  and  transported  to  the  neigliboring  markets, 
the  business  being  largely  in  the  control  of  peddlers.  Following  the  introduction  of 
ice,  about  1830,  the  handling  of  fresh  fish  developed  more  extensively  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  fishery  industries,  and  at  present  the  quantity  of  fish  marketed  fresh 
in  the  United  States  is  much  greater  than  the  quantity  placed  on  the  market  in  all 
other  conditions.  The  increase  in  this  trade  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
in  connection  with  the  fishery  industries.  An  important  factor  in  developing  and 
maintaining  it  is  the  improvement  in  transportation  facilities — not  only  on  shore  but 
also  in  bringing  fish  from  the  sea  to  the  fishery  ports,  the  improvements  in  railway 
tratfic,  and  the  addition  of  fast  types  of  vessels.  This  feature  of  the  tra<le,  however, 
is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  as  it  does  not  tend  to  preserve  the 
product,  although  it  serves  better  than  methods  of  preservation. 
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The  processes  generally  employed  for  retarding  putrefaction  in  fish  by  low  temper- 
ature are  (1)  simple  cooling  with  block  or  crushed  ice,  (2)  open-air  refrigeration  during 
cold  weather,  and  (3)  artificial  freezing  and  subsequent  cold  storage.  The  first 
process  is  employed  quite  generally  throughout  all  countries  in  which  ice  is  obtain- 
able, in  transporting  the  fish  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  wholesale  markets  and 
thence  to  the  retail  stands,  and  in  x)reserving  the  fish  while  awaiting  immediate  sale. 
The  second  is  used  principally  in  tlie  winter  herring  and  smelt  trade  with  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  and  the  third  in  preparing  them  fresh  for  very  long  ship- 
ments and  in  storing  them  for  several  weeks  or  months  to  await  a  better  market. 
All  of  these  methods  are  of  comparatively  recent  development,  the  oldest  in  general 
use — cooling  with  ice — being  used  commercially  only  about  70  years,  and  doubtless 
none  of  them  have  yet  reached  their  highest  development. 

COOLING  FISH  WITH  ICE. 

Probably  half  of  the  fishery  food-products  in  the  United  States  are  preserved  in 
ice  for  transportation  to  the  markets  and  in  holding  them  for  immediate  sale,  and  this 
is  also  true  with  respect  to  England  and  possibly  some  other  countries  of  northern 
Europe.  The  process  does  not  result  in  freezing  the  fish,  the  resulting  temperature 
being  never  less  than  32^  F.  The  ice  adds  greatly  to  the  expense,  especially  in 
transportation,  and  confines  the  process  to  preserving  fish  for  brief  periods  of  time. 

The  use  of  ice  for  preserving  fish  in  the  United  States  began  in  1838,  when  a 
Gloucester  smack  is  reported  to  have  carried  ice  with  which  to  preserve  the  halibut 
dying  in  the  well  or  killed  before  being  placed  there.  For  a  number  of  years  there  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  iced  fish,  almost  equal  to  the  present  opposition  to  frozen  fish, 
and  it  was  not  until  1845  thai  it  became  common  for  vessels  to  carry  ice  as  a  preserva- 
tive. Care  was  at  first  taken  that  the  ice  be  kept  separate  from  the  fish,  being  placed 
in  a  corner  of  the  hold.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  stowing  the  fish  in  crushed 
ice  did  not  materially  injure  them,  and  this  method  was  soon  in  general  use  and 
largely  superseded  the  trade  in  live  fish  north  of  Cape  Cod. 

For  many  years  after  ice  was  introduced  in  the  vessel  fisheries  it  was  still  thought 
inadvisable  to  ship  iced  fish  inland,  and  not  until  1858  could  New  England  dealers  be 
induced  to  experiment  in  sending  them  as  far  as  New  York  City,  but  as  the  experiment 
was  successful  a  large  trade  was  quickly  developed,  and  iced  fish  are  now  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  usual  method  of  applying  the  ice  is  to  crush  it  and  mix  it  with  the  fish  in 
successive  layers  of  ice  and  fish.  The  process  requires  no  great  skill,  yet  there  must 
be  a  good  knowledge  as  to  the  quantity  of  ice  necessary,  the  most  economical  size 
of  the  pieces,  the  convenient  form  of  the  receptacle,  and  the  manner  of  packing — all 
of  which  depend  on  the  kind  and  (luantity  of  fish,  the  length  of  time  for  which  they 
are  to  be  held,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Fresh  fish  should  have  the 
very  best  of  care  in  handling  at  the  originating  point,  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
chilled,  and  so  placed  in  the  shipping  box  or  barrel  that  bruising  and  the  possibility 
of  an  increase  in  temperature  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  advisable  that  fish 
be  killed  immediately  after  capture,  as  this  prevents  their  thrashing  about  and  bruising 
themselves,  and  they  remain  firmer  and  bear  shipment  better  than  those  allowed  to 
die  slowly.  Bleeding  the  fish  is  very  frec^uently  advantageous,  but  it  is  rarely  done 
anless  the  fish  are  to  be  dressed.    The  j)ractice  of  piling  freshly-caught  fish  en  masse. 
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one  upon  the  other  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  is  extremely  objectionable,  eRpecially 
when  the  weather  is  warm;  nince  it  nnnecessarily  bruises  and  heats  the  fish,  causing 
putrefaction  to  set  in  much  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Absolute  clean- 
liness is  essential  at  every  sta^e  in  handling  fish,  care  bieing  taken  to  keep  the 
market  houses  and  the  shipping  boxes  or  barrels  free  from  ev^ry  particle  of  putrefying 
refuse,  otherwise  the  fish  will  become  infected  with  bacteria  already  developed  and 
natural  putrefacjtion  will  be  thereby  accelerated  by  several  hours.  To  secure  the 
highest  degree  of  cleanliness  all  stationary  storage  compartments  should  have  metal 
linings,  since  the  wooden  walls  and  floors  of  the  compartments  furnish  a  lodgment 
extremely  favorable  to  the  developed  bacteria. 

Much  difi'erence  exists  as  to  the  dressing  of  fish  before  shipment  to  the  wholesale 
markets,  but  in  general  it  is  best  to  ship  them  round,  or  just  as  they  come  from  the 
water.  The  choice  grades  of  fish  should  never  be  eviscerated  or  beheaded  when 
intended  for  the  fresh  trade;  but  cod,  haddock,  bluefisb,  lake  trout,  and  all  large  fish, 
such  as  halibut,  sturgeon,  etc.,  are  usually  dressed  before  delivery.  In  every  case 
putrefaction  would  be  retarded  longer  if  the  viscera  were  removed;  but  the  round, 
plump  appearance  of  the  fish  is  thereby  impaired,  and  in  case  of  certain  species,  as 
shad  and  herring,  the  roes,  which  are  highly  prized,  would  thereby  become  wasted. 
Dressing  the  fish  also  decreases  the  weight  15  or  20  per  cent,  and  sometimes  even 
more,  and  a  correspondingly  higher  price  is  expected  for  the  dressed  fish  than  for  the 
round.  The  practice  varies  not  only  in  difierent  localities,  but  in  the  same  locality 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Mackerel  caught  in  the  vessel  fishery  between 
June  1  and  October  1  are  usually  dressed  by  drawing  the  viscera  out  through  the  gill- 
openings,  whereas  those  taken  during  the  spring  and  fall  are  generally  iced  round. 
The  whitefish  received  at  Detroit  and  some  other  lake  ports  are  commonly  split  and 
eviscerated,  except  that  Lake  Erie  whitefish  are  nearly  always  sold  round.  These  are 
caught  mostly  in  the  fall,  when  they  are  full  of  spawn,  and  if  eviscerated  they  would 
decrease  about  24  per  cent  in  weight,  and,  moreover,  many  customers  desire  the  spawn. 
The  yellow  pike  are  received  round  mostly,  but  those  coming  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  usually  dressed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  import  duties. 

The  importance  of  the  careful  handling  of  fish  and  their  arrangement  in  the  ship- 
ping boxes  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  the  fishermen.  In  discussing 
this  subject  in  the  National  Fishery  Congress,  at  Tampa,  in  January,  1898,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Blackford,  of  New  York,  said: 

As  an  example  of  the  increased  returns  to  the  shippers  from  carefnl  handling,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  certain  shipments  of  shad,  going  to  the  New  York  market  from  North  Carolina,  bring  from 
25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  more  than  other  shad  from  the  same  locality.  For  instance,  a  certain 
shipper  from  Albemarle  Soand,  North  Carolina,  pnrsues  the  following  method :  His  shad  are  carefully 
taken  from  the  nets  and  placed  in  a  cold  room  until  thoroughly  chilled,  then  packed  in  boxes;  first  a 
layer  of  fine  ice,  broken  into  lumps  no  larger  than  chestnuts,  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box;  then 
the  8had  are  placed  in  rows,  lying  on  their  backs,  making  a  complete  layer  on  the  ice;  then  a  layer 
of  tine  ice  is  spread  over  the  bellies  of  the  shad,  and  on  this  layer  is  another  row  of  shad;  all  the  shad 
are  packed  in  a  similar  way ;  then  the  top  of  the  box  is  filled  with  fine  ice  and  the  cover  nailed 
securely  on.  These  shad  reach  the  New  York  market  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  so  well  known  haa 
this  shipper^s  mark  or  brand  become  that  buyers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  this  particular  brand, 
and  these  shad  are  the  first  sold  and  bring  the  highest  prices.  On  arriving  in  New  York,  the  fish 
have  not  moved  from  their  position  in  the  box,  the  ice  is  still  intact,  and  on  opening  the  box  we  find  all 
the  fish  to  be  iu  a  perfect  condition,  each  scale  undisturbed,  and  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  glistening  jewel  just  taken  from  a  casket.     (Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1897,  pp.  157-158.) 
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No  matter  what  kind  of  flsli  are  shipped,  they  should  be  thoroughly  chilled  before 
being  placed  in  the  shipping  box  or  barrel,  whenever  the  time  will  admit.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  fishermen  place  the  fish  iu  shipping  packages  immediately 
after  their  capture  or  after  they  have  lain  iu  the  boat  several  hours  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Having  to  contend  with  the  warmth  of  the  fish  as  well  as  the  atmos- 
pheric heat,  the  ice  packed  with  the  fish  melts  very  rapidly,  whereas  if  the  fish  had 
been  chilled  before  being  packed  they  would  carry  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  less 
ice  would  be  necessary  in  the  shipping  package,  resulting  in  reduced  transportation 
charges.  Cooling  the  fish  is  generally  best  accomplished  by  laying  them  thinly  on  a 
dean  floor  or  platform  in  the  fish-house  and  spreading  finely  chiseled  ice  over  them; 
but  if  the  air  is  unusually  warm  they  should  be  cooled  in  a  suitably  insulated  ice-box. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  temperature  of  the  fish  be  reduced  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  they  are  caught.  The  sooner  they  are  placed  with  the  ice  after  coming 
out  of  the  water  the  longer  the  fish  will  carry  and  the  better  their  condition  on  reaching 
the  consumer.  On  the  death  of  the  fish  the  tissues  relax,  and  ofi'er  a  favorable  lodgment 
for  bacteria,  whereas  the  application  of  ice  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  removed  from  the 
water  hardens  the  tissues  and  counteracts  the  development  of  bacteria. 

Mr.  E.  Le  Clair,  of  the  Baltimore  Packing  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  states : 

While  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  four  years  ago,  daring  the  month  of  Jnly,  when  the  weather  was 
warm,  the  writer  took  two  boxes  iu  the  boat;  one  of  the  boxes  was  filled  with  fish  as  soon  as  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  nets,  without  ice;  the  other  contained  about  the  same  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  of  fish,  which  were  immediately  iced,  while  they  were  yet  aliye,  and  a  test  was  made  as  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  two.  As  soon  as  the  boat  reached  the  fish-house  where  tlie  fish  were  dressed, 
the  un-iced  fish  were  immediately  iced  after  having  the  inwards  and  gills  removed,  and  the  fish  that 
had  been  iced  in  the  box  were  also  dressed  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  un-ioed  fish  were. 
The  fish  that  were  not  iced  when  taken  out  of  the  net«  became  unfit  for  human  food  in  six  days,  and  the 
fish  that  had  been  promptly  iced  were  kept  in  the  shanty  for  two  weeks  and  then  shipped  from  Lake 
of  the  Woods  here,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  in  a  refrigerator  car,  the  boxes  marked;  and  when  the  fish 
arrived  they  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  we  reshipped  the  same  fish  to  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
never  had  any  complaint  of  them.  The  time  that  elapsed  from  the  time  that  the  fish  were  taken  out 
of  the  water  until  they  were  iced  in  the  fish-house  was  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  but  the  weather 
and  water  were  warm.  It  therefore  is  evident  that  the  greater  care  exercised  at  the  originating  point 
as  to  the  proper  icing  of  fish,  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

The  quantity  of  ice  used  in  shipping  tish  depends  on  the  size  of  the  package  and 
the  season  of  the  year.  During-  the  summer  months,  for  a  shipment  covering  one  or 
two  days,  50  pounds  of  ice  is  generally  required  to  each  100-pound  box  of  fish,  more  in 
proportion  being  necessary  for  smaller  packages  and  less  for  larger  ones.  This  ice 
should  be  crushed  quite  fine,  so  as  to  completely  surround  the  fish  and  yet  not  bruise 
them.  It  is  generally  better  to  "  chisel "  the  ice  than  to  crush  it,  especially  for  packing 
among  the  layers  of  fish,  since  crushed  ice  is  generally  somewhat  coarse.  *•  Chiseling  " 
consists  in  planing  the  ice  from  a  large  block  by  means  of  a  long-handled  chisel,  the 
face  or  edge  of  which  is  formed  by  three  or  four  thin,  sharp  teeth. 

The  most  usual  forms  of  shipping  packages  on  the  Atlantic  (;oast  are  the  flour 
barrel,  with  200  pounds  capacity,  and  boxes  holding  400  or  500  pounds  of  fish.  The  450- 
pound  box,  so  popular  in  the  Boston  wholesale  trade,  measures  42  inches  long,  24  inches 
wide,  and  18  inches  deep,  and  the  500-pound  box  is  48  inches  long,  20  inches  wide, 
and  18  inches  deep.  Auger-holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  and  the  edge-cracks  in 
the  boxes  suflBce  for  drainage  of  the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  ice.    After 
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placing  a  shovelful  of  crushed  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  about  50  pounds  offish 
are  put  in,  followed  by  succeeding  layers  of  ice  and  fish,  with  a  top  layer  of  two  or 
three  shovelfuls  of  ice.  In  packing  in  boxes  a  layer  of  crushed  ice  is  placed  in  the 
bottom,  another  in  the  middle,  and  a  third  on  top,  the  fish  being  between,  with  their 
heads  toward  the  ends  of  the  box.  During  cold  weather,  or  when  shallow  boxes  are 
used,  the  middle  layer  of  ice  may  be  omitted. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fish  in  the  boxes  differs  according  to  the  species  and  the 
individual  ideas  of  the  shippers.  The  common  practice  is  to  place  the  fish  on  their 
backs  if  round,  and  on  their  bellies  if  dressed;  but  sometimes,  in  case  of  small  fish, 
two  layers  are  placed  together,  backs  to  backs  and  bellies  to  the  ice.  Cheap  fish, 
such  as  cod,  haddock,  etc.,  and  other  large  split  fish  are  usually  not  arranged  in  any 
particular  manner,  but  are  permitted  to  lie  in  the  barrel  as  they  fall,  while  shad  and 
other  delicate  species  must  be  carefully  placed.  Small  or  medium-sized  fish  are  rarely 
eviscerated  before  being  marketed,  as  they  sell  much  better  in  the  round. 

If  the  fish  are  thoroughly  chilled  as  soon  as  practicable  after  removal  from  the 
water  and  carefully  placed  in  the  shipping  package,  so  that  they  will  not  be  bruised 
or  the  temperature  rise  above  40°  or  45°  F.,  they  will  generally  keep  in  good  condition 
for  two  weeks  or  more. 

Natural  ice,  being  usually  less  cold,  is  generally  more  desirable  for  shipping  fish 
than  artificial  ice,  since  it  gives  off  its  coldness  quickly  and  the  moisture  coming  in 
contact  with  the  fish  acts  as  a  good  conductor,  and  the  fish  are  more  rapidly  cooled. 
But  as  artificial  ice  lasts  longer,  it  is  better  for  long-distance  shipments,  provided  the 
fish  have  been  thoroughly  chilled  before  being  placed  in  the  shipping-box. 

Among  the  most  effective  devices  for  holding  and  shipping  fresh  fish  cooled  by 
means  of  ice  is  the  shipping-car  used  in  the  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  consists 
of  a  large  box  mounted  on  a  four-wheeled  iron  truck,  the  size  of  the  boxes  ranging 
from  4  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide,  and  28  inches  deep,  to  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4  feet 
deep,  with  a  corresponding  capacity  of  from  800  to  3,000  pounds  of  fish.  The  walls 
of  the  box  are  made  double,  of  tongued-and-grooved  boards,  with  an  intervening  air 
space  of  2  or  3  inches.  The  truck  wheels  range  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  A 
layer  of  ice  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  then  one  or  two  layers  of  fish, 
succeeded  by  alternate  layers  of  ice  and  fish,  the  latter,  in  case  of  two  layers  together, 
being  placed  backs  to  backs  and  bellies  to  the  ice,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  layer 
of  ice.  Some  of  the  large  boxes  were  formerly  so  constructed  that  the  upper  half  of 
one  of  the  sides  might  be  let  down  to  facilitate  placing  the  fish  near  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  But  because  of  the  tendency  of  this  hinged  side  to  become  loose,  that  form  of 
box  is  no  longer  used,  and  fish  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  by  tilting  it  down 
on  one  edge,  the  side  forming  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  floor  and  resting  on  a  triangular 
frame  or  horse. 

The  cars  average  in  value  about  $25  each,  and  about  2,000  are  employed  on  the 
lakes.  They  are  used  in  transporting  the  fish  from  the  receiving  ports  to  the  larj^e 
wholesale  markets  and  for  distributing  them  to  the  various  inland  dealers.  When 
emptied,  the  cars  are  returned  to  the  shippers. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  general  methods  employed  in  icing  fresli  fisli  at  the 
various  marketing  centers.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  special  methods  of  handling- 
certain  important  varieties  of  marine  products  which  experience  has  proven  to  l)e  of 
value,  such  as  icing  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  shad,  oysters,  etc. 
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ICING  COD,  HADDOCK,   AND  BLUEFISH. 

Daring  the  last  thirty  years  cod  and  haddock  have  largely  increased  the  fresh-fish 
trade.  Prior  to  1860  haddock  was  very  little  esteemed,  but  at  present  it  is  the  most 
important  fish  in  the  fresh-fish  markets  of  the  New  England  States  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  United  States.  Daring  1889  the  quantity  of  fresh  haddock 
received  at  New  England  ports  aggregated  41,155,481  pounds,  and  of  cod,  30,168,643 
pounds,  nearly  all  being  the  product  of  the  vessel  fisheries. 

In  the  fresh  cod  and  haddock  fisheries  the  hold  of  each  vessel  is  generally  fitted 
up  with  twelve  to  fifteen  pens,  each  about  6  or  8  feet  long  and  4  or  5  feet  wide,  with 
capacity  for  1  or  2  tons  of  fish  and  the  necessary  ice.  When  the  vessel  is  making  a 
long  trip,  from  10  to  20  tons  of  ice  are  carried,  but  during  cold  weather  this  quantity 
is  much  reduced.  When  the  fish  are  received  on  the  vessel  the  men  dress  them, 
seizing  each  fish  by  grasping  it  about  the  eye  or  some  part  of  the  head  with  the  left 
hand  and  ripping  it  down  the  throat,  removing  the  viscera,  which  is  thrown  over- 
board, while  the  liver  and  roes  are  placed  in  barrels.  The  fish  are  washed  in  tubs  or 
by  pouring  buckets  of  water  over  them  as  they  lie  on  the  deck,  and  are  then  ready 
for  icing  in  the  pens.  A  layer  of  block  ice  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  pen,  next 
a  layer  of  fish,  backs  up,  and,  sometimes,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  fish  is  tilled  with  tine  ice.  A  layer  of  ice  is  placed  over  the  fish  and 
.  about  the  ends  and  sides,  and  successive  layers  of  fish  and  ice  are  added  with  a  layer 
of  ice  on  top  of  all,  the  ice  being  chiseled  or  planed  with  a  sharp  dentated  chisel 
attached  to  a  long  handle.  The  care  taken  in  icing  the  fish  conforms  to  the  probable 
time  that  will  elapse  before  the  schooner  reaches  portj  when  the  weather  is  very  cold 
and  the  wind  favorable  for  a  quick  run  to  market  the  quantity  of  ice  used  is  largely 
reduced  or  it  is  even  dispensed  with  altogether. 

The  method  of  icing  blueflsh  on  the  New  York  market  vessels  differs  little  from 
the  process  applied  to  cod  and  haddock.  The  vessels  carry  15  to  25  tons  of  ice  each 
in  the  pens,  whenre  it  is  removed  as  the  fish  are  stored.  Immediately  on  landing  on 
the  vessel's  deck  the  fish  are  split  from  the  pectoral  fin  to  the  vent,  the  viscera  removed 
and  the  stomach  cavities  washed  thoroughly.  At  the  bottom  of  each  pen  is  placed  a 
layer  of  block  ice,  C  or  8  inches  thick,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  chiseled  ice.  On 
this  is  placed  a  layer  of  bluefish,  backs  upward,  and  inclined  slightly  on  the  side,  so 
that  all  moisture  may  run  from  the  stomach  cavity.  This  is  succeeded  by  alternate 
layers  of  chiseled  ice  and  bluefish  until  the  pen  is  nearly  full,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  crushed  ice. 

ICING    HALIBUT. 

The  fresh-halibut  industry  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  branches  of  fishery  trade 
depending  almost  entirely  on  the  use  of  ice.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  alone  about 
10,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  halibut  are  handled  annually,  and  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able trade  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  early  years  of  the  halibut  fishery,  on  Georges 
and  other  neighboring  banks,  no  ice  was  used,  the  fish  being  simply  eviscerated  and 
placed  in  heaps  in  the  hold.  Later,  in  order  to  prevent  a  bruised  and  compressed 
appearance  in  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  heap,  the  fishermen  suspended  the  fish  by 
the  tails  in  the  hold,  this  being  i)racticed  as  late  as  1846  in  tight-bottomed  vessels. 
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From  1835  to  1850  well-sraacks  were  employe<l,  and  though  they  were  quite  popular 
with  New  London  and  Greenport  flshermen,  they  were  not  generally  used  on  the 
MassachusettH  coast.  About  1840  a  small  quantity  of  ice  was  generally  carried  for 
icing  the  fish  accidentally  killed,  and  with  the  development  of  the  trawl  fishery  the 
use  of  ice  became  general,  both  on  smacks  and  on  the  tight-bottom  vessels.  At  first 
the  ice  was  not  placed  among  the  fish,  being  carried  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the 
hold,  but  about  1846  it  became  customary  to  crush  it  and  mix  it  with  the  fish. 

The  New  England  halibut  vessels  now  usually  carry  from  15  to  30  tons  of  ice 
stored  in  pens  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  haddock  fishery, 
and  the  present  method  of  handling  and  icing  the  halibut  is  as  follows:  In  dressing, 
each  halibut  is  grasped  by  the  gills  with  the  left  hand,  the  head  raised  from  the  deck, 
and  with  quick  strokes  of  the  knife  the  gills  are  separated  from  the  head  and  from  the 
napes.  The  fish  is  then  ripped  down  the  belly,  and  the  gills  and  viscera  are  removed 
with  the  left  hand.  A  second  operator  takes  the  halibut  and  with  his  bare  right  hand 
removes  the  ovaries  from  their  cavities  and  the  blood  from  the  backbone,  pressing  his 
thumb  along  each  side  of  the  backbone  to  express  the  blood  therefrom.  The  fish  is 
then  passed  to  the  scrub  gang,  composed  usually  of  three  men.  One  of  these,  hooking 
an  iron  gaff  into  the  head  of  the  fish  and  another  gaff  into  one  side  of  the  nape,  holds 
the  fish  up  and  open,  while  a  second  workman,  with  a  hickory  or  oak  broom,  scrubs 
off  all  loose  blood,  slime,  etc.,  from  the  spawn  cavities  and  the  backbone.  During  this 
process  a  third  man  souses  water  into  the  fish,  completely  rinsing  it  out. 

The  halibut  is  next  passed  into  the  vessel's  hold,  which  is  divided  by  permanent 
compartments  into  10  or  12  pens  or  bins,  half  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  with  an 
alleyway  in  the  middle.  A  layer  of  ice  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bin,  and  on  this 
is  placed  the  halibut  in  rows  or  tiers,  with  heads  toward  the  front  and  back  of  the 
bins  and  tails  overlapping  in  the  middle.  The  abdominal  cavity  of  each  fish  is  filled 
with  finely  chiseled  ice  and  the  fish  so  placed  in  the  bin  that  the  ice  will  not  spill  from 
the  cavity.  No  ice  is  placed  between  the  fish,  as  in  case  of  fresh  cod  and  blueflsh, 
because  of  its  tendency  to  bruise  the  sides  of  the  halibut.  As  each  bin  is  filled,  slide 
boards  are  placed  at  the  front  and  a  quantity  of  ice  is  put  about  the  heads  of  the  fish, 
both  in  the  back  and  front  of  the  bin,  and  on  top  of  the  fish  is  a  layer  G  to  12  inches 
deep.  The  amount  used  varies,  ot  course,  according  to  the  temperature,  much  more 
being  required  during  warm  weather  than  when  the  temperature  is  low.  When  packed 
in  this  manner,  halibut  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

On  arriving  in  port  the  halibut  are  removed  from  the  hold  of  tlie  vessel  to  the 
fish-house  and  assorted,  the  "white,"  "gray,"  and  "seconds"  or  "poor"  halibut  being 
kept  separate.  The  "  white"  halibut  are  those  having  the  under  side  pure  white,  the 
"gray"  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  gray  or  drab  in  the  same  place,  while  the  "poor" 
halibut  or  "seconds"  are  such  as  are  slightly  tainted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  "white"  halibut  ranges  from  3  to  15  cents  per  pound  out  of  the  vessel, 
the  "gray"  halibut  is  generally  about  two- thirds  that  allowed  for  white,  and  "poor^ 
halibut  sells  for  about  1  cent  per  pound.  The  distinction  between  "  white"  and  "  gray" 
halibut  was  made  first  in  1848,  and  while  fishermen  receive  much  less  for  the  latter, 
little  distinction  is  made  in  the  retail  trade  between  the  two,  both  selling  at  nearly 
the  same  price,  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  separately  when  cooked. 
After  assortment  the  fish  are  weighed  and  14  per  cent  is  deducted  as  the  weight  of 
the  heads  to  obtain  the  basis  for  settlement  with  the  fishermen.    The  heads  are  cut 
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oft'  imd  sold  to  oil  and  fertilizer  factoviet^  for  about  81  p<dc  100  pouudti,  Tho  li^li  are 
tb»i  ]>laced  mostly  in  stout  piue  boxofi^  uoutaiuiug  oadi  about  400  pounds,  aud  also  iu 
l()0-[K)and  boxes  and  20O-|>ouud  b^uri'dis^  In  ca^e.  a  halibut  i$  too  long  to  go  iu  the  box^ 
the  tail  may  be  cat  olf;  othenvisct  the  tail  and  hni^^renuun  ou«  ^V^.tho  tlsh  are  placed 
in  the  box^  the  abdominal  cavities^  ai'a  liUed  with  crutdied  ice^  aud  iu  summer  tim^  the 
lish  are  snrronnded  with  chiseled  ice.  ThQ  cov<^*  is^  nailed  down«  the  box^^  aud  it8 
contents  weighed   ^uul  shipped  to  it&^dfM^iuatiQu/ 

icB  iif  i«HiS5ii*xA4::;igi3j^ji  FiaHfiAx. 

It  is  cnstomary  Ibr  vesw^ls^  eugtigiug^  in  th^  fr^ish- mackerel  A^eivy,  e2>pecial\y  in 
the  spring  aonthem  tishery,  to  oaiT?  fNiu  ^y  tp  20  tpud  of  ice,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel  and  the  time  of  the  j^^ar*.  U^atly  from  Juuq  1  to  Septemb^'  30  the  iish  are 
gibbed^  the  gills  aud  viseera  being.  d)[^\¥H.Qut!  tQgn^thQr  through  the  gill-openings^  but 
daring  the  spring  and  Ml  the^  itsh  ai^  i(^  r<H^p4^  IJb^  fish  iire  stow^  away  as  soqu 
as  practicable  aft^  beng  caughit,  being  paah^ed  in  bins  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
similar  to  tiiose  in  the  &esh  cod  and  haddpob,  vestiels^  Q^c^ept  that  each  bin  is  divided 
liori2ontaUy  by  movable  platforms  into  t^wo  or  thr^^  partti;  or  shelves  to  prevent 
crashing  the  lower  layers  ot*  A»k^  a»  would  b^  the  oaji^  w^r^.thi^y  the  full  depth  of  the 
haddoek  bins.  A  thick  Isomer  of  ico  is.  phu^  in  tb^  bottom  of  the  bin,  and  this  is 
followed  by  alternate  la^yer^  of  lliidx  aoid  too  iQ^,  th<>  topmpst  lay^r  being  of  ice. 

The  extent  of  icing  dfep^itd;^  of  couji;^,  on  t<ho  length  of  time  that  will  probably 
elapse  before  the  iish  are  placed  ou  tih^  l^^^^.  L(^grinf)iug  machines  cixe  uo  longer 
e;irried  on  any  iishing  vessels^  ^mK^  %h^y  %iik^  ^p  much  room  aud  the  ice  may  be 
ehi^aeled  more  quickly  thau  gto«U4i.  'Vboso  m^^^t^ri^l  Qa^ugl^t  when  the  hold  is  full  or 
just  before  leaving  the  &diiug-gi\HAu4  foj?  mai.'fa;<^t  ar^  sometimes  placed  with  crusheil 
ice  in  barrels  on  the  deck  of  the  vess^^  Kach.  vessel  also  carries  barrels  for  salting 
such  fish  as  are  not  to  be  carried  to  market  tic^ 

Vessels  engageii  iu  tbesaUmackeirel  tishw'y  occasionally  take  bcsh  mackerel  into 
port  by  placing  them>  alter  being  gibbet,  iu  barrels  of  watci*,  but  this  is  taacticed 
only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Few  species  of  tlsh  show  great^iv  iuciease  iu  sclUug  luice  as  the  result  at  careful 
handling  and  icing  than  the  sUad,  yet  iu  the  mavketiug  oi  few  valuable  species  is 
greater  carelessness  shown  by  the  avevage  shipper.  U  lVci|Ucntly  happens  that  the 
fish  immediately  tVoni  the  water  are  carelessly  placeil  in  the  shit»t)ing  boxes  or  barrels 
with  insufliciont  ice,  ninch  of  which  is  nu'ltcd  in  cooling  the  Ush  before  (he  package 
starts  on  its  Journey.  The  puckage  tlien  being  not  <inite  full,  the  contints  nu)\c  from 
their  resi)ective  positions  in  liandlingj  resulting  in  loosening  the  scales  ami  bruising 
the  surfiU!c  of  the  fish  considerably.  The  shuii  trade  is  very  large,  flu*.  (|itan(i(y  nnir 
keted  annually  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  linitetl  Hiatcs  approximating  |  |,tHHl.OtKl 
in  number;  or  r>2y5<K)^tKK)  ponmls,  nearly  all  of  which  arc  umhI  fresh. 

The  following  is  t\w  best  method  of  handling  fresh  shatl:  If  itr.iiiicable  the  |lsh 
house  should  be  raiscil  'J  or  •$  feel  ubiivc  the  waitn'  \n-  the  .^horc,  su  that  the  wind 
may  freely  circulate  and  coid  the  lloor.    'Vha  iis»U  ou^ht  lo  be  handled  earefuUy,  bruises 

'  >Sce  tlic  i'idiiciy  iti4ii&lUi-:>  Mi    tilt    I  iiUiil  Malt  r«.  ^t  ■      \.   \  <•!     l.j»|»    -1    JJ. 
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being  avoided  as  much  as  practicable,  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  hqd^  laid  on 
the  rtoor  as  received  from  the  boats,  the  heads  of  each  row  resting  on  the  tails  of 
each  preceding  row,  and  a  layer  of  crashed  ice  1  or  2  inches  tliick  spread  over  the 
whole.  Tliere  the  fisli  remain  until  it  is  necessary  to  ])la(^c  them  in  the  shipping 
packages,  which  may  be  boxes  or  ordinary  sugar  barrels.  The  former  are  preferred 
if  satisfactory  shipping  rates  are  secured,  but  because  of  more  favorable  shipping 
rates  barrels  are  more  frequently  employed.  A  layer  of  crushed  ice  is  put  in  the 
bottom,  on  which  the  shad  are  placed  on  their  backs,  with  the  heads  at  the  ends  if 
boxes  are  used.  This  is  followed  by  a  layer  of  fine  ice,  succeeded  by  similar  layers 
of  fish  and  ice,  with  a  double  quantity  of  ice  at  the  top,  the  boxes  being  covered 
with  boards  securely  nailed  and  the  barrels  with  bagging  fastened  under  the  top 
hoop. 

ICING   OYSTERS. 


Ice  is  very  generally  employed  in  preserving  and  shipping  shucked  oysters  to  the 
retail  trade.  Daring  cold  weather  only  a  small  quantity  is  used,  but  the  ice  bill  of 
the  oyster-dealers  throughout  the  season  is  a  considerable  item.  In  using  ice  for  this 
purpose  it  was  formerly  considered  important  to  keep  it  separate  from  the  oysters — 
generally  by  having  a  separate  ice  chamber  in  the  package  or  keg  containing  the 
oysters.  In  some  packages  the  chamber  occupied  one  side  of  the  package,  or  it  filled 
a  space  entirely  surrounding  the  oysters,  but  usually  the  ice  was  in  the  central  part, 
the  oysters  filling  the  annular  space  about  the  chamber.  A  variety  of  packages  have  ' 
been  invented  for  this  purpose,  differing  particularly  in  the  manner  of  affording  sepa- 
rate access  to  the  two  chambers.  Many  of  these  have  been  patented,  and  for  farther 
description  of  them  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  United  States  letters 
patent: 


No.  of 
patent. 


103551 
111722 
135U83 
142703 
158089 
190333 
199569 
209189 
240143 


May 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Doc. 

May 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Apr. 


31. 1870 

14. 1871 

21. 1873 
9,1873 

22. 1874 
K1877 

22,1878 
22, 1878 
12, 1881 


1 

In  favor  of— 

No.  of 
patent. 

1 

Date. 

Alfred  Booth,  Chicago,  HI. 

t     240281 

Apr.  19,1881 

Do. 

1    250107 

Nov.  29,1881 

L.  R.  Comstock.  Baltimore,  Md. 

255017 

Mar.  14,1882 

James  C.  Jones,  New  York. 

265137 

Sept.  26. 1882 

Do. 

300061 

Juno  10. 1884  ' 

Do.                                            1 

300476 

Jane  17, 1884 

Jamed  J.  Phillips,  Norfolk,  Va. 

374119 

Nov.  29,1887 

Frank  Pfeiffer,  Norfolk,  Va. 

405488 

Juno  18,1889 

0.  P.  Johnson,  Cambridge,  Md. 

1 

438391 

Oct.    14,1890 

In  favor  of- 


Alvin  Squires,  Hartford,  Conn. 
C.  A.  Sheridan,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  L.  Pond,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
S.  L.  Frazer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
O.  P.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C 
M.  E.  Dotson,  Bnltiraore,  Md. 
John  P.  Euhn,  Alton.  111. 
John  T.  Store,  Baltimortt  Md. 


A  refrigerator  oyster-shipping  package,  patented  by  a  leading  oyster-dealer,  and 
formerly  nsed  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  constructed  as  follows: 

A  sheot-metal  can  is  employed  with  a  capacity  of  20  gallons,  tianged  edges  projecting  from  the 
top  ends  of  the  can.  In  tlie  center  of  the  can,  extending  from  top  lo  bottom,  is  formed  a  rectangular 
ice  chamber  which  is  opened  at  the  top  and  has  four  sides  exposed  within  the  body  and  to  the  contents 
of  the  can.  This  chamber  is  closed  by  means  of  a  "wooden  cover  of  suitable  dimensions  to  fit  snugly 
within  the  flanged  edges  of  the  end  of  the  can  over  the  opening  into  the  ice  chamber  and  against  the 
screw-cap,  and  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  ends  of  the  llauges,  and  secured  thereto  so  as  to  be  easily 
removed.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  can  a  similar  wooden  cov«»r  or  guard  is  fastened,  these  covers 
also  serving  to  protect  the  ends  of  the  can  from  injury  during  transportation.  The  can  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  case  or  enveloped  with  wooden  covering  to  protect  it  during  shipment  and  to  more  effectually 
exclude  heat  from  the  contents  of  the  can.  The  oysters  are  placed  in  the  annular  space  about  the 
ice  ehamber,  this  space  holding  about  15  gallons:  the  ice  chambtT  is  tilled  with  ice  and  the  covers 
fa8tened,'when  it  is  rea<ly  l\)r  transportation.     (8ee  Letters  Patent  No.  1 11722,  dated  February  1  i,  1871.) 
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The  use  of  thece  intricate  forms  of  shipping  packages  was  abandoned  several  years 
ago,  and  at  present  the  trade  throughout  the  country  uses  ordinary  package-tubs  in 
various  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity  from  1  to  10  gallons,  the  tubs  being  returned  to  the 
wholesalers  as  soon  as  the  oysters  are  sold.  The  covers  are  loosely  fitted  on  top  and 
fastened  by  tacking  small  tin  clasps  to  the  tops  and  sides.  Handles  are  provided  at 
the  sides  of  the  tubs  for  convenience  in  transfer.  The  oysters  are  chilled  with  chunks 
of  ice  before  being  packed  for  shipment,  and  when  placed  in  the  shipping- tub  a  block 
of  suitable  size  to  last  through  the  journey  is  added.  During  cold  weather  ice  is  some- 
times omitted,  but  it  is  poor  economy  to  stint  in  its  use.  The  size  of  the  tubs  should 
be  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  oysters  shipped,  so  that  each  tub  may  be  quite  full,  to 
prevent  the  agitation  or  slushing  of  the  oysters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  cutting  and 
Ijiuising  of  the  oysters  by  the  block  of  ice  while  the  tub  is  being  handled  and  in 
transit,  a  flexible  pocket  of  cotton  cloth,  muslin,  or  other  cheap  texture  is  occasionally 
used  by  some  shippers,  the  block  of  ice,  of  a  size  suited  to  the  oyster  package,  being 
placed  in  this  pocket  and  the  whole  suspended  rigidly  from  the  sides  of  the  tub.* 

The  oyster  tubs  are  generally  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  these  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal oyster  markets  regularly  during  certain  days  of  the  week.  When  the  weather 
is  very  cold,  the  refrigerator  car  is  a  protection  against  the  oysters  freezing.  Fat 
oysters  will  not  freeze  as  quickly  as  thin  ones,  as  the  latter  contain  more  water.  But 
freezing  does  not  greatly  injure  shucked  oysters  when  mixed  with  their  own  liquor, 
provided  they  are  consumed  soon  after  thawing. 

In  many  localities,  especially  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  through  the  West,  a  prac- 
tice prevails  of  shipping  opened  oysters  in  hermetically  sealed  square  cans,  containing 
from  25  to  100  oysters,  these  cans  being  then  placed  in  boxes  with  the  tops  and  sometimes 
the  sides  in  contact  with  crushed  ice.  This  method  is  not  so  general  as  it  was  several 
years  ago,  on  account  of  the  extra  expense  incurred,  and  the  condition  of  the  oysters 
shipped  in  bulk  is  generally  about  as  satisfactory. 

BEFRiaEBATOR   GARS. 

The  large  inland  trade  in  fresh  fish  and  the  liability  of  frozen  fish  to  rapid  decay 
when  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  use  of  refrig- 
erator cars  for  transportation  purposes.  The  refrigerator  car  is  little  more  than  30  years 
old,  the  first  American  patent  being  issued  on  November  26, 1867,  to  J.  B.  Sutherland. 
His  claim  covered  a  car  with  double  walls,  roof,  and  floor,  with  ice  chests  at  each 
extremity,  closed  by  hanging  flaps,  and  having  spaces  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a 
constant  circulation  of  air  in  the  car.  The  air  was  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  car  and 
passed  down  through  the  ice  chamber,  and  entered  the  room  near  the  bottom  at  a  low 
temperature.  In  March,  1868,  George  K.  Wood,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  brought  out  a  car 
with  a  plurality  of  metallic  chambers  for  the  respective  reception  of  way  and  through 
freight,  with  an  ice  chamber  above;  while  the  car  of  A.  L.  McCrea,  of  Chicago  (March, 
1869),  had  interior  movable  sections.  Numerous  other  patents  followed  in  quick 
succession,  scarcely'  any  of  which  embody  the  features  of  those  now  in  extensive  use. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  most  practical  of  the  forms  of  refrigerator 
car  in  general  use  at  present  gives  an  idea  of  their  construction: 

Tbe  ice  and  salt  receptacles  are  foar  galvanized-iron  cans  stroDgly  jacketed  at  each  end  of  the 
car,  extending  from  the  roof  to  within  6  or  8  inches  of  the  floor,  and  under  tbem  is  a  pan  to  catch 
the  drip,  the  overflow  escaping  through  an  air-tight  trap.    The  walls,  roof,  and  bottom  are  7  inches 


*  .See  Letters  Patent  No.  438391,  dated  October  14,  1890. 
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iu  tbickiMMM,  ui»d«*  with  »  deftd'iiir  spAoe  and  throe  l-lncli  Imycn  of  hair  folt.  tlie  joints  of  the  doon 
Ueiujc  padded.  No  air  euten  tli«  car  whou  cloaod,  and  thore  U  no  provision  for  oiroolatioB  of  air 
witbiu  tlie  itooUng  <'baiuber.  Kacb  car  carrion  about  6,000  poaodk  of  crusliod  ice  niixod  with  about 
600  pouudtf  of  tiiie  rock  salt,  wbicb  iti  tf^iiterod  at  the  top  and  tapptid  down  iu  the  cans,  alter  which 
tlie  covorb  ar<;  put  ou  and  the  roof  holes  clotted.  In  eiiffht  or  ten  hoars  tlie  reoeiTing  room  of  the  ear 
buH  become  chilled,  when  additional  ice  and  salt  is  added  and  the  car  ih  readj  for  the  freight. 

TU«  louge»t  trauDportation  of  fresh  fisb  iu  tbiB  ooantry  Ib  the  aeodlDg  of  Balmon 
from  Columbia  River  to  the  Atlantic  eoabt,  requiriug  five  or  six  days.  The  metbodB 
aie  thu«  described  by  MesBrs.  Beufert  Bros.  Co.,  of  The  Dalles, Oregon : 

We  i»hip  all  our  fret^b  salmon  by  express  for  New  York  and  all  points  esst  in  boxes  44  inches  long, 
20  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep.  We  pat  in  each  box  175  pounds  offish  undressed,  or  jost  as  the^' 
leave  the  wat(;r,  and  75  i>ouuds  of  crushed  ic4^  in  each  box.  The  express  company  refills  these  boxes 
daily  at  certain  icing  stations  aloug  the  line,  and  makev  no  extra  charge  on  these  icings,  that  being  all 
included  iu  the  expi«tM  charge  of  8^  cents  per  pound  on  the  net  weight  of  the  fish  to  Chicago,  or  104 
cents  to  New  York,  or  7^  cents  to  the  river  or  Union  depot.  Council  Blafis  or  St.  Panl,  Minn.  In 
shipping  carload  lots  we  put  150  pounds  in  each  box,  fill  the  box  with  ice,  and  IcMid  12  tons  of  fiah 
in  a  car.  We  use  about  8  tons  of  ice,  and  these  cars  are  not  opened  or  re-iced  nntil  they  reach  Kew 
York,  by  passenger  train  senrice  to  Chicago  and  fast  freight  flrom  Chicago  to  New  York  orer  Erie 
Railway,  on  Wells  Fargo  express  trains,  30  hoars'  time.  These  cars  reach  New  York  in  5i  days  from 
tbis  river. 

The  sbipuieut  of  fresh  fialmon  in  carload  lots  across  the  continent  began  in  1884, 
duriug  wbicb  year  eight  carloads  of  fresh  salmon  were  sent  east,  all  arriving  in  good 
couditlou.  Ou  account  of  the  high  rate  for  freight  service  in  refrigerator  cars  the 
profits  were  so  small  that  further  shipments  were  postponed  nutil  a  reduction  in  rates 
was  made  in  1890. 

FREEZING   PISH   IN   THE  OPEN   AIR. 

In  cold  countries  the  freeziug  of  fish  iu  the  open  air  during  cold  weather  is  a 
natural  and  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  preservation.  In  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Kurope  and  America  fish  are  fre^jueutly  preserved  in  this  manner.  Prior  to 
the  use  of  ic^  in  the  United  States  it  was  not  unusual  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  for  dealers  t4)  take  fish  frozen  by  natural  cold  from  Boston  or  New  York  200  or 
300  miles  inland.  Hut  the  uncertainty  of  depending  on  continued  cold  weather,  and 
the  advent  of  the  use  of  ice  and  quick  transportation,  have  resulted  in  an  abandonment 
of  that  trade. 

There  is  yet  a  very  extcmsive  trade  in  frozen  smelt  during  the  winter,  especially 
in  December  and  January.  These  fish  are  frozen  in  Maine  and  tbe  British  Provinces, 
boxed  and  shipped  by  steamer  or  rail  to  Hcmton  or  New  York,  whence  they  are  supplied 
to  the  retail  trade.  During  the  season  of  1807, 82,300  boxes,  each  holding  an  average 
of  25  p(ninds  of  smelt,  were  received  in  Boston.  Most  of  these  come  from  the  British 
Provinces,  being  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  they  are  sold  iVom  2  to  8  cents  per  pound, 
averaging  perhaps  4  cents  per  pound,  wholesale. 

KUOZBN  IIBURINO    INDUSTUY. 

The  most  important  industry  depending  on  open-air  refrigeration  is  the  freezing 
of  herring  on  the  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick  coasts  for  the  United  States 
markets.  This  is  scarcely  more  complicated  than  the  usual  method  of  packing  in 
crushed  ice,  and  not  by  any  means  so  int  ricate  as  the  process  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
re^igeration  now  employed  in  the  large  marketing  centers  of  the  United  States.    It 
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originated  daring  the  winter  of  1854-55,  the  immediate  object  being  to  sapply  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Georges  Bank  cod  fishery  with  bait.  At  present  those  vessels, 
as  well  as  those  employed  in  the  blnefish  fishery,  depend  almost  entirely  on  this  form 
of  bait  daring  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  in  addition  large  qaantities  of  frozen 
herring  are  ased  for  food. 

The  process  of  freezing  is  as  follows :  When  the  vessel  has  been  moored  in  some 
cove  convenient  to  the  fishing-groand,  the  ballast  is  thrown  overboard,  the  hold 
sheathed  ap  aroand  the  sides  with  sprace  bougha,  and  a  platform  bailt  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hold  several  inches  above  the  keelson.  A  balkhead  6  inches  thick,  with  the 
space  in  the  middle  filled  with  sawdast,  is  placed  across  the  forward  part  of  the  hold 
to  separate  it  from  the  forecastle.  Sometimes  the  fish  are  frozen  ashore  by  the  natives, 
a  clear,  gravelly  beach  above  high- water  mark  or  a  surface  of  crashed  snow  and  ice 
being  chosen.  But  usually  the  freezing  is  done  on  a  large  scaffolding  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  This  scaffolding  is  generally  about  100  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide  and  is 
built  of  rough  boards,  most  of  which  are  purchased  at  Nova  Scotia  points  on  the  way 
to  Newfoundland,  they  being  obtainable  much  cheaper  there  than  in  Gloucester.  The 
quantity  of  fish  placed  on  the  scaflbld  varies  according  to  the  weather. 

When  the  temperature  is  little  below  the  freezing  point,  the  fish  must  be  spread 
very  thin,  in  order  that  those  underneath  may  be  thoroughly  frozen;  but,  with  a  lower 
temperature,  the  fish  can  be  heaped  together  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  though 
in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  turn  them  every  few  hours.  A  constant  watch  must 
be  kept  to  guard  against  loss  from  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature  or  a  storm  of  rain  or 
snow.  The  watch  usually  turns  the  fish  with  a  wooden  shovel  or  stirs  them  with  his 
feet  every  few  hours,  and  during  a  snow  storm  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  constantly 
among  them  to  keep  them  from  being  covered  up.  Should  the  weather  become  so 
warm  that  the  fish  would  be  thawed  by  exposure,  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  piles 
and  cover  them  with  canvas  or  other  material,  again  exposing  them  when  the  tempera- 
tare  has  fallen  sufQciently.  The  usual  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  herring  is 
suflQciently  frozen  is  by  breaking.  If  the  fish  bends  at  all  it  is  not  thoroughly  frozen; 
but  if  it  breaks  short,  like  a  dry  stick,  it  is  ready  to  be  stowed  in  bulk. 

The  herring  are  roughly  shoveled  in  the  vessel,  the  hold,  and  sometimes  even  the 
cabin,  being  filled,  the  crew  in  the  latter  case  living  in  the  forecastle  on  the  homeward 
passage.  Formerly  the  fish  were  packed  in  snow,  or  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow 
was  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  hold  and  the  fish  heaped  together  in  the  middle; 
but  for  many  years  this  practice  has  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
fish  will  keep  equally  well  without  the  use  of  snow. 

This  trade  at  present  averages  about  25,000,000  herring  annually,  with  a  valuation 
of  $300,000.  About  one-third  are  used  for  bait  by  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  and  those 
remaining  are  sold  for  food.  The  market  value  varied  for  many  years  from  75  cents 
to  $3  per  100  fish  wholesale,  while  the  retail  price  was  about  double  those  figures. 
During  the  past  three  years  the  fish  have  been  sold  by  weight,  two  scales  being  on 
the  vessel,  one  at  the  main  hatch  and  the  other  at  the  aft  hatch;  the  average  wholesale 
price  during  those  years  has  been  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds. 

Frozen  herring  form  cheap  and  wholesome  food  at  a  season  when  other  freslt  fish 
are  obtained  with  difficulty  and  only  at  a  high  price.  They  possess  a  great  advantage 
over  ordinary  fresh  fish  in  that  they  can  be  packed  in  barrels  without  ice  and  8hipi)ed 
to  a  considerable  distance  without  danger  of  loss.    With  the  exception  of  those  sold 
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the  frozen-flsh  business  requires  that  auy  attempt  to  freeze  fish  already  slightly 
taiuted  should  be  discountenanced.  When  properly  frozen  and  held  for  a  reasonable 
period,  the  natural  flavor  of  fish  is  not  seriously  affected  and  the  market  value  approxi- 
mates that  of  fish  freshly  caught.  The  process  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  fishermen 
supplying  the  fresh-fish  trade,  since  it  prevents  a  glut  on  the  market,  and  it  is  also  of 
benefit  to  the  consumer  in  enabling  him  to  obtain  almost  any  variety  of  fish  in  an 
approximately  fresh  condition  throughout  the  year. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLD  STORAGE. 

The  first  practical  device  for  the  freezing  and  subsequent  cold  storage  of  fish  was 
invented  by  Enoch  Piper,  of  Oamden,  Me.,  to  whom  a  patent*  was  issued  in  1861.  His 
process  was  based  on  the  well-known  fact  that  a  composition  of  ice  and  salt  produces 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  ice  alone,  this  knowledge  having  been  applied  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  freezing  ice  creams,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Piper^s  apparatus  and  its  application: 

The  fish  were  placed  on  a  rack,  in  a  box  or  room  having  double  sides  fiUed  with  charcoal  or  other 
nonconducting  material.  Metallic  pans  containing  ice  and  salt  were  set  oyer  the  flsh  and  the  whole 
inclosed.  The  temperature  in  the  room  would  soou  fall  to  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  and  in  about  24  hours  (the  mixture  beiug  changed  once  in  12  hours)  the  fish  would  be  thoroughly 
frozen.  The  tish  were  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice  by  immersing  them  a  few  times  in  ice-cold 
water,  or  by  applying  the  water  with  a  brush,  forming  a  coating  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. After  the  coating  of  ice  was  formed  the  fish  were  sometimes  wrapped  in  cloth  and  a  second 
coating  of  ice  applied.  In  some  instances  they  were  covered  with  a  material  somewhat  like  gutta 
percha,  concerning  which  much  secrecy  was  exercised.  The  fish  were  then  packed  closely  in  another 
room,  well  insulated  against  the  entrance  of  warmth,  by  means  of  double  walls  filled  with  some  non- 
conducting material.  Fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  second  room  were  a  number  of  metallic  tubes, 
several  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  to  keep  the  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point. 

The  process  was  also  patented  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a  plant  was  estab- 
lished near  Batburst,  New  Brunswick,  in  1865,  the  output  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  salmon,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  hold  the  frozen  fish  in  New  York  while  awaiting  a  market.  Piper  constructed 
a  storage  room  in  a  shop  on  Beekman  street,  that  being  the  first  cold-storage  room  for 
tish  in  the  United  States.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  well  insulated,  and  around  the 
sides  were  two  rows  of  zinc  cylinders,  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  decreasing 
in  size  toward  the  bottom,  connecting  at  the  lower  end  with  a  drainage  pipe.  The 
cylinders  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  which  was  renewed  whenever 
necessary.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  imperfections  in  his  process  of  freezing,  the 
system  of  storage  was  quite  satisfactory  and  differs  little  from  that  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  Piper  refused  to  sell  rights  to  others  for  the  use  of  his  process,  and 
after  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  the  business  for  three  or  four  years  his  exclusive 
right  to  it  was  successfully  contested  by  other  fish-dealers  in  New  York,  who  applied 
it  to  storing  other  fish  besides  salmon. 

The  principal  objection  to  Piper's  process  is  that  the  tish  are  not  in  contact  witli 
the  freezing  mixture  during  the  operation  of  freezing,  and,  consequently,  too  much 
time  is  required  for  them  to  become  thoroughly  frozen.  Several  devices  have  been 
used  for  overcoming  this  objection,  among  which  are  covering  the  fish  with  thin  sheet 
rubber  or  other  waterproof  material,  and  packing  them  in  the  mixture  of  ice  and  sali. 


*No.  31736,  dated  March  19, 1861. 
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The  greatest  improvement,  and  the  one  used  almost  exclusively  when  ice  and  salt 
form  the  freezing  agency,  originated  in  1868  with  Mr..  William  Davis,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,*  the  description  being  as  follows: 

Two  thin  sheet-metal  pans,  or  a  box  in  two  parts,  are  made  one  to  slide  over  the  other,  the  object 
being  to  place  the  fish  in  one  pan,  slide  the  other  pan  vertically  over  it,  and  the  box  is  then  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  the  freezing  mixture.  By  having  the  box  constructed  in  this  manner,  it  is  capable 
of  being  expanded  or  contracted  to  accommoilate  the  size  of  whatever  may  be  placed  therein,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  always  be  in  contact  with  the  articles  to  be  frozen.  After  the  fish  are  inclosed  in 
the  pans,  the  latter  are  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  layers  of  the-  freezing  mixtnre  between  and 
about  them.  When  the  fish  are  thoroughly  frozen  they  are  removed  from  the  freezing  pans  and  placed 
in  a  cold-storage  chamber  in  which  the  temperature  is  kept  12  or  14  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

Another  arrangement  for  bringing  the  fish  in  contact  with  the  ice  was  devised 
and  patented  by  a  fish-dealer  of  Toledo,  Ohio,t  as  follows: 

A  chest  is  so  constructed  that  cells  or  compartments  of  various  sizes  may  be  formed  in  it  for  the 
reception  of  articles  to  be  fVozen,  this  being  accomplished  by  having  the  walls  of  each  compartment 
movable  and  each  separated  fh>m  the  other  by  blocks  of  sufficient  size  to  closely  contain  the  articles 
placed  therein,  usually  fVom  2  to  6  inches,  and  the  freezing  being  eflfected  by  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  cell  walls  with  salt  and  crushed  ice.  The  sides  of  the  cells  or  compartments  are  made 
of  thin  metallic  plates,  so  that  the  upper  end  of  each  pair  may  be  brought  together,  forming  a  closed 
compartment,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  refrigerating  mixtnre  into  the  fish  chambers  while  filling 
the  salt  and  ice  compartments.  To  freeze  a  quantity  of  fish  by  this  method,  they  are  placed  in  the 
open  cells  or  compartments,  head  downward,  as  is  most  convenient.  When  each  cell  is  full,  the  top 
edges  of  the  sides  are  brought  together  and  held  in  that  position  by  clamps.  The  spaces  between  the 
cells,  varying  from  2  to  4  inches  across,  are  then  filled  with  the  freezing  mixture  and  the  cover  of  the 
chest  shut  down.  The  cold  produced  passes  through  the  wall  separating  the  mixture  from  the  fish 
and  quickly  freezes  the  latter.  Provision  is  made  for  permitting  the  water  formed  by  the  melting  Ice 
to  flow  in  grooves  to  suitable  outlets,  the  bottom  pieces  of  the  cells  keeping  the  fish  dry.  When  the 
fish  are  frozen,  the  cover  of  the  chest  is  raised,  the  contents  removed,  and  the  fish  transferred  to  the 
storage  freezer. 

This  method  of  freezing  was  used  only  a  few  years,  the  pan  process  being  foand 
much  more  practicable. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  the  fish  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  freezing  mixture, 
some  dealers  at  first  used  thin  sheet-rubber  bags,  or  other  waterproof  sacks,  in  which 
the  individual  fish  were  placed  and  then  surrounded  by  the  salt  and  ice,  thus  exposing 
the  entire  surface  of  the  fish,  resulting  in  much  more  rapid  freezing.  When  the 
fish  were  frozen  the  sacks  were  removed  and  were  dipped  in  water,  which  thawed  them 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  fish  to  be  withdrawn.  This  method  was  abandoned  aftelr 
a  year  or  two. 

To  facilitate  the  shipment  of  frozen  fish  in  barrels,  Messrs  D.  W.  &  S.  H.  Davis,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  introduced  J  a  process  by  which  the  fish  are  frozen  in  circular  pans  of 
varying  sizes  suited  to  the  measurements  of  the  barrels.  After  being  frozen,  the 
contents  of  each  pan  are  removed  entire  and  placed  in  appropriate  position  in  the 
barrel,  and  the  barrel  headed  and  placed  in  cold  storage. 

In  1877  C.  W.  Gauthier  patented  §  a  modification  of  the  preceding  method,  using 
thin  pliable  partitions  in  the  circilar  pans  for  separating  each  fish  from  its  neighbor, 
so  that  the  individual  fish  in  each  pan  may  be  packed  in  the  barrel  separately. 
None  of  the  last  four  processes  has  ever  been  used  to  any  considerable  extent. 

*  Letters  patent  Ko.  85913,  January  19,  1869. 
t  Letters  patent  No.  109820,  Decemher  6,  1870. 
t  Letters  patent  No.  165596,  dated  April  6,  1875. 
V^  Letters  patent  No.  187122,  dated  February  6,  1^77. 
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As  the  trade  developed,  the  size  of  the  storage  rooms  was  iucreased  and  improve- 
meuts  were  adopted  in  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  ice-and-salt  receptacles  and 
in  the  method  of  handling  the  fish.  But  the  freezing  with  pans  immersed  in  ice  and 
salt,  as  in  the  Davis  process,  and  the  subsequent  storing  of  them  in  the  manner  used 
by  Piper,  continued  without  any  great  modification  until  the  introduction  of  ammonia 
freezers  into  the  fishery  trade  in  1892.  At  that  time  ice-and-salt  freezers  and  storage 
rooms  existed  at  nearly  all  the  fishing  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes;  eight  or  ten  small 
ones  were  in  New  York  City,  and  several  were  in  use  on  the  New  England  coast. 
Some  of  those  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  very  large,  with  storage  capacity  of  700  or  800 
tons  or  more,  and  the  aggregate  storage  capacity  of  all  in  the  country  approximated 
8,000  tons.  Ammonia  cold-storage  houses  had  been  established  at  various  places 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  preceding,  and  in 
these  some  frozen  fish  had  been  stored.  But  the  first  ammonia  establishment  for 
freezing  fish  exclusively  was  established  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  1892.  The  method  of 
freezing  differs  from  the  former  process  in  that  the  pans  of  fish  are  placed  on  and 
between  tiers  of  pipes  carrying  cold  brine  or  ammonia  instead  of  being  immersed  in 
ice  and  salt.  In  the  storage  rooms  less  dift'erence  exists,  coils  of  brine  pipes  taking 
the  place  of  the  ice  audsalt  receptacles,  the  blocks  of  fish  being  removed  from  the 
pans  and  stored  as  in  the  older  process. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   ICE-AND-SALT   FREEZERS. 

The  outfit  of  an  ice  and-salt  freezer  consists  principally  of  temporary  stalls  or  bins 
where  the  fish  are  frozen,  and  insulated  rooms  where  the  frozen  fish  are  stored  at  a  low 
temperature.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  ice-houses,  salt-bins,  freezing-pans,  and 
the  various  implements  for  the  convenient  prosecution  of  the  business.  The  freezing 
bins  are  usually  temporary  structures  within  the  fish-house,  and  are  generally  without 
insulation.  The  wall  of  the  fish-house  may  form  the  back,  while  loose  boards  are  fitted 
in  to  form  the  sides  and  front  as  the  bin  is  filled,  in  the  manner  hereafter  described. 
A  better  way  is  to  build  the  bins  with  sides  and  back  4  or  5  inches  thick,  filled  with 
some  nonconductor,  with  double  or  matched  floor  and  with  movable  front  boards. 

The  storage  rooms  are  commonly  arranged  in  a  series  side  by  side  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  well-insulated  partitions,  the  capacity  of  the  rooms  ranging  from 
25  to  200  tons  each.  The  outer  walls  of  these  rooms,  as  well  as  the  floors  and  ceilings, 
are  well  insulated,  made  usually  of  heavy  matched  boards,  with  interior  packing  of 
some  nonconductor  of  heat.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  x)laning-mill  shavings, 
sawdust,  pulverized  charcoal,  chopped  straw,  slagwool,  etc.  Most  of  the  walls  are  16  or 
18  inches  thick,  filled  with  planing-mill  shavings  or  sawdust,  and  in  some  freezers  the 
damaging  effect  of  rats  is  obviated  by  placing  linings  of  cement  between  the  shavings 
and  the  board  walls.  Most  of  these  loose  materials  have  their  economic  drawbacks, 
chiefly  because  of  their  strong  hygroscopic  tendency,  the  material  losing  its  insulating 
power  and  decaying,  this  decay  also  attacking  the  wood  of  the  walls.  Because  of  this, 
many  of  the  storage  rooms  recently  constructed  are  insulated  by  having  the  walls 
made  up  of  a  combination  of  mineral  wool,  insulating  paper,  air  spaces,  and  inch  boards. 

The  sides,  and  in  some  cases  the  ends,  of  the  room  are  lined  with  the  iceand-salt 
receivers,  consisting  of  galvanized  sheet-iron  tanks,  8  or  10  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
narrowing  to  3  or  4  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  placed  about  4  inches  from  the  wall  in 
order  to  ex]>ose  their  entire  surface  to  the  air  in  the  room.    These  tanks  open  at  the 
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top,  vbicb  extends  above  tbe  ceiling  m  tbnt  they  may  be  filled  withimt  opening  tbe 
storage  room.  At  tlie  bottom  is  nsuftlly  a  galvanized-iroii  Riaiitiiig  gutter,  into  vliich 
tlie  water  rettiilting  from  the  melting  ice  Hows,  whence  it  is  conducted  through  tlie 
floor  of  the  room  by  a  short  pipe,  protected  from  tbe  entrance  of  air  at  its  lower  end 
by  a  small  drop  cup,  into  which  the  brine  falls  and  runs  over  at  tbe  top.  Id  some 
flsb-bouses  this  brine,  which  is  otherwise  wasted,  runs  into  receiving  tanks,  where  it  is 
stored  and  usetl  as  required  in  pickling  fish.  The  ice-iind-salt  tanks  must  be  cleaned 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  rid  them  of  dirt  and  sawdust  Their  caj)acity  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tbe  room  and  tbe  excellence  of  tbe  insulation  secured, 
and  they  should  be  large  enough  to  render  it  nnoecessary  to  fill  them  oftener  than 
once  a  day,  even  in  the  warmest  weather. 

Tbe  appliances  used  in  tbe  ice-and-salt  freezers  are  described  at  length  in  the 
account  of  the  processes  of  freezing  and  storage  (see  pp.  .177-384). 

Wbile  crushed  ice  and  common  salt  are  generally  em]>loyed  ns  a  freezing  mixture, 
numerous  other  compounds  are  available.  The  following  compilation  gives  a  number 
of  mixtures  that  maybe  employed  in  refrigeration,  the  initial  point  in  the  case  of 
crashed  ice  or  snow  being  32°,  and  in  the  other  mixtures  50°  F.  Most  of  these  have 
as  yet  been  employed  only  in  laboratory  practice  and  for  certain  special  porposes, 
only  a  few  of  them  having  been  applied  commercially  on  a  large  scale.  These  formulEc 
are  obtained  mostly  from  Leask's  Refrigerating  Machinery  and  its  Management,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1896. 
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DESCBIPTIOH  OF  MF.CHAIflGAL  FBEEZEBB. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  tbe  present  paper  to  enter  into  a  comprehenBive 
description  of  the  numerous  systems  of  mecfaanical  freezers.  They  are  all  based  on 
tbe  priuciple  that  a  liquid  passing  into  a  gaseous  state,  or  converted  into  a.  vapor, 
carries  away  a  definite  amount  of  heat  from  tbe  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  compression  system  is  iu  most  general  nse,  and  consists  of  three  operations 
following  each  other  in  rotation,  and  which  are  practically  the  same  in  all  refrigerating 
machines.  By  means  of  a  large  compression  pump,  anhydrous  ammonifi,  which  is  the 
gas  usually  employed,  is  compressed  to  a  pressure  varying  from  126  to  175  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.     During  this  operation  heat  is  developed  aocoiding  to  the  amount 
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of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  gas  or  to  the  relative  volume  to  which  it  is  reduced, 
and  this  heat  is  withdrawn  from  the  compressed  gas  by  forcing  it  through  coils  of 
pipe  in  contact  with  cold  water,  the  heat  being  transferred  lo  the  water.  The  gas  is 
now  ready  to  assume  a  liquid  state,  and  in  so  doing  transfers  additional  heat  to  the 
water  surrounding  the  pipes.  The  liquid  gas  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  enter  coils 
of  circulating  pipe  at  a  pressure  much  lower  than  that  required  for  retaining  the  gas 
in  a  liquid  state,  whereupon  it  reexpands  and  extracts  from  the  pipes  and  the  sub- 
stances surrounding  them  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  was  previously  given 
up  by  the  gas  during  the  period  of  condensation  aud  liquefaction.  The  gas  is  then 
drawn  from  the  expansion  coils  by  the  pumps  at  a  pressure  of  10  to  15  pounds  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  again  compressed  in  the  condensing  coils  at  a  pressure 
of  125  to  175  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  same  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated. 
Various  modifications  of  the  above,  as  well  as  auxiliary  processes,  have  been  introduced, 
but  the  principles  are  the  same  in  all  compression  machines,  the  differences  being  in 
their  application. 

The  absori)tion  system,  which  is  comparatively  little  used  at  present,  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  many  vapors  of  low  boiling  point  are  readily  absorbed  by  water,  but  can 
be  separated  again  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  mixed  liquid;  and  the  machinery 
in  an  absorption  system  differs  from  that  in  a  compression  plant  principally  in  the 
substitution  of  an  absorber  for  the  condenser  and  in  applying  heat  to  the  ammonia 
water  to  drive  off*  the  anhydrous  ammonia  at  a  high  pressure. 

Formerly,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from  leakage  of  gas  through  the  circulating 
l)ipes  carrying  the  cold  ammonia,  those  pipes  were  not  passed  through  the  freezing 
and  storage  chambers,  but  were  stored  in  a  large  tank  surrounded  by  some  liquid 
whose  freezing  point  is  very  low,  such  as  salt  brine,  or,  when  lower  temperature  is 
desired,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  this  cooled  liquid  is  pumped  through 
pipes  circulating  in  the  freezing  and  storage  rooms.  The  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  freezing  machinery  have  resulted  in  the  making  of  much  tighter  pipes,  bo 
that  at  present  in  many  freezers  the  ammonia  coils  pass  directly  through  the  freezing 
rooms,  and  in  some  instances  they  also  pass  through  the  storage  rooms,  but  brine  or 
chloride  of  calcium  circulation  is  yet  preferred  for  the  storage  rooms. 

In  the  mechanical  freezing-houses  there  is  a  machinery  room  containing  the 
boilers,  compression  pumps  or  absorption  tank,  according  to  the  system  employed, 
brine  pump,  etc.  Apart  from  these  and  within  well-insulated  walls  are  the  cold  rooms, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds — one  for  the  freezing  of  fish  and  the  other  for  their 
storage  after  being  frozen,  the  capacity  of  the  latter  being  usually  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  former.  In  the  freezing-room  the  circulating  pipes  containing  the  cooling 
material  are  ^  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter  and  arranged  in  shelves  or  nests  with  hori- 
zcmtal  layers  4  or  5  inches,  and  sometimes  10  inches,  apart,  ranging  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  the  entire  room  being  occupied  with  these  nests,  except  sufficient  space 
for  moving  about.  These  pipes  are  sometimes  made  in  separate  coils,  so  that  if  desired 
the  brine  maybe  circulated  through  only  a  portion  of  the  pipes,  and  there  is  generally 
a  vertical  row  of  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  freezing  room.  The  temperature  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  quantity  of  green  fish  and  the  progress  of  the  freezing  process,  but 
with  direct  circulation,  or  using  brine  made  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  the  circulatory 
medium,  a  temperature  of — 10^  F.,  or  even  less,  is  obtainable.  In  this  room  the  green 
fish  are  frozen,  and  then  removed  to  the  storage  rooms. 
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Tbe  storage  rooms  are  constracted  similarly  to  the  storage  rooms  in  ice-and-salt 
freezing-houses,  the  only  difference  being  that  circalating  pipes  are  sabstitated  for 
the  ice-and-salt  receptacles.  The  pipes  in  the  storage  rooms  are  asaally  larger,  but 
are  not  so  namerous  as  in  the  freezing-room.  They  are  arranged  at  the  ceiling,  and 
sometimes  about  the  upper  sides  also. 

The  ireezing  and  storage  rooms  have  well-insulated  walls,  ceiling,  and  floors 
similar  to  the  storage  rooms  using  ice  and  salt  as  a  freezing  agency.  The  walls  are 
sometimes  16  or  18  inches  thick,  filled  with  sawdust  or  planer  shavings;  but  usually 
they  are  made  up  of  successive  layers  of  boards,  paper,  mineral  wool,  and  air  space. 
In  one  of  the  most  recently  constructed  freezing  establishments,  that  of  the  Oincin- 
nati  Oyster  and  Fish  Company,  the  walls  are  constructed  as  follows:  Seven-eighth- 
inch  boards,  insulating  paper,  ^-inch  boards,  2-inch  air  space,  J-inch  boards,  two  sheets 
of  insulating  paper,  g-inch  boards,  4  inches  of  mineral  wool,  g-inch  boards,  insulating 
paper,  and  g-inch  beaded  boards.  In  the  same  establishment  the  ceiling  is  insulated 
by  g-inch  boards  nailed  against  the  joists,  two  sheets  of  insulating  paper,  |-inch 
boards,  2  inches  of  mineral  wool,  g-inch  boards,  insulating  paper,  and  g-inch  boards. 
On  top  of  the  ceiling  and  between  the  joists  there  are  3  inches  of  mineral  wool,  g-inch 
boards,  insulating  paper,  and  ginch  boards.  The  floor  is  insulated  by  nailing  g 
by  3-inch  strips  between  the  joists  and  close  to  the  bottom,  on  top  of  which  are  J-inch 
boards,  insulating  paper,  and  g-inch  boards,  the  whole  being  pitched  throughout  so 
as  to  make  it  perfectly  air-tight.  Then  come  2  inches  of  air  space,  J-inch  boards, 
insulating  paper,  |-inch  boards,  4  inches  of  mineral  wool,  g-inch  boards,  insulating 
paper,  g-inch  boards,  3  inches  of  concrete,  and  1^  inches  of  cement.  Kesting  on  the 
cement  floor  are  I  by  3inch  oak  racks,  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  under  the 
fish  stored  in  the  room. 

In  1896  there  was  erected  at  Goble,  Oregon,  a  freezing  and  cold-storage  plant 
difiering  from  any  other  in  the  United  States,  in  that  cold  air  is  used  as  the  freezing 
medium.  There  are  similar  plants  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  there  are  several 
used  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia  for  refrigerating  beef  and  mutton. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Goble  establishment; 

The  building  is  100  feet  long  by  52  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  which  are 
under  another  roof  adjacent  to  the  main  structure.  The  first  floor  is  well  insulated  and  divided  into 
8  storage  compartments  insulated  from  each  other,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  40  feet  in  length,  10 
feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  in  height,  the  floor  space  within  each  being  occupied  by  two  parallel  car 
tracks  with  an  alleyway  between.  The  floors  of  these  rooms  consist  of  16  inches  of  sawdust,  3  pieces 
of  f-inch  hard  felt  and  5  air  spaces,  floored  over  with  1-inch  plank;  and  the  walls  have  two  thick- 
nesses of  felt  and  4  air  spaces.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  width  of  the  building,  8  feet  on  the 
inside,  is  occupied  by  a  corridor,  in  which  is  a  car  track  with  suitable  turntables  leading  to  each 
track  in  the  storage  rooms;  and  the  remaining  9  feet  net  in  the  length  of  the  building  is  taken  up  by 
an  elevator,  stairway,  and  tool  room.  On  the  fourth  floor  there  is  a  tank,  22  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide, 
filled  with  brine  cooled  by  ammonia  circulation.  In  this  tank  there  are  5  disks,  4  inches  in  diameter, 
revolving  on  axles  running  across  the  tank.  The  air  from  the  freezing  and  eold-storage  rooms  is 
collected  and  forced  over  the  revolving  disks  as  the  brine  drops  ofl*,  and  is  then  returned  by  other 
channels  to  the  freezing  and  storage  rooms. 

When  the  fish,  consisting  principally  of  salmon,  are  received  at  the  dock,  they  are  washed,  wiped 
dry,  and  placed  on  cars  fitted  up  with  7  galvanizcd-iron  shelves,  5  feet  4  inches  long  and  3  feet  wide, 
the  capacity  of  each  car  approximating  1,000  pounds,  and  its  cost,  with  the  necessary  shelves,  about 
$34.  When  the  shelves  are  filled,  the  cars  are  wheeled  into  the  corridor  leading  to  the  freezing  rooms, 
and  then  to  the  proper  compartment,  where,  still  remaining  on  the  cars,  they  are  frozen  by  tbe  cold 
air  forced  over  and  among  them.     Each  room  has  capacity  for  7  cars  on  each  track,  or  14  cars  in  all, 
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with  7  tons  of  fish,  giviug  an  aggregate  freezing  capacity  in  the  8  rooniH  of  5()  tons  at  one  time.  The 
air  introduced  in  these  rooms  has  a  temperature  of  r**^  to  10^^  F.,  and  is  changed  every  2  or  3  minutes. 
Freezing  can  he  accomplished  in  12  to  14  hours,  hut  ordinarily  from  11  to  24  hourn  are  taken  for  the 
operation  to  he  completed,  depending  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  lish.  After  the  fish  arc  frozen,  the 
cars  are  removed  to  an  elevator  and  run  up  to  the  second  lloor,  where  the  fihli  are  glazed,  hcing  dipped 
in  wat«r,  and  thus  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice  ahout  one-sixtemth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  glazing 
is  effected  hy  transferring  the  fish  to  racks  and  then  dipping  thcni  in  a  tank  20  feet  long  hy  1  feet 
wide,  partly  filled  with  water  at  a  temperature  several  degrees  helow  frce/ing.  The  fish  are  then 
usually  wrapped  in  paper  and  neatly  packed  in  paper-lined  hoxes,  usually  of  250  pounds  capacity, 
ready  for  shipment,  and  transferred  to  storage  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  having  a  capacity  for  ahout 
800  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  machinery  ahove  dcscrihed,  there  are  two  80-hor8opowcr  hoilers  and  two  60- 
horsepower  engines,  with  a  fire  pump  capable  of  delivering  18,0(K)  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  an  ice 
plant  with  capacity  of  20  tons  a  day,  and  an  auxiliary  one  with  capacity  of  3  tons  daily.  The  cost  of 
the  plant  is  said  to  approximate  $45,000.  The  machinery  employees  number  4,  and  usually  there  are 
20  men  employed  in  handling  the  fish. 

PROCESS  OF  FREEZING  AND  COLD  ST()RA(:^E. 

In  freezing  fish,  as  well  as  iu  preserving  most  food  products,  the  superintendent 
must  give  close  attention  to  economy  of  the  process  as  well  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
product,  and  the  costliness  of  the  best  process  sometimes  prevents  its  use.  To  secure 
the  very  best  result,  the  stock  to  be  frozen  should  bo  i)erfectly  fresh  and  free  from 
bruises  and  blood  marks.  It  improves  the  appearance,  and  therefore  increases  the 
.value,  if  the  fish  are  graded  according  to  size,  but  that  is  rarely  done.  All  kinds  of 
fish  keep  and  look  best  when  frozen  just  as  they  come  from  the  water,  with  heads  on 
and  entrails  in,  and  it  is  better  that  the  fish  be  not  eviscerated  before  freezing,  except 
in  case  of  very  large  fish,  such  as  sturgeon.  But  since  the  freezers  receive  the  surplus 
from  the  fresh-fish  trade,  many  have  been  already  split  and  dressed.  Generally  fish 
that  are  frozen  with  heads  off  and  viscera  removed  are  not  strictly  fresh ;  but  this  rule 
has  many  exceptions. 

Whether  round  or  eviscerated,  the  fish  are  first  washed  by  dumping  them  into  a 
wash  box  or  trough  containing  fresh  cold  water,  which  is  frequently  renewed,  and 
stirring  them  about  with  an  oar-shaped  paddle  or  cloth  swab  to  remove  the  slime, 
blood,  etc.  Some  freezers  consider  it  inadvisable  to  wash  flatfish,  because  of  their 
being  too  thin.  From  the  wash  box  the  fish  are  removed  by  hand  and  placed  in  the 
pans,  or,  better,  they  are  removed  with  a  dip  net  and  deposited  iu  trays  situated  on  a 
pan-filling  bench.  The  bench  in  use  in  most  of  the  freezing-houses  of  this  country 
is  12  or  15  feet  in  length  and  about  2  feet  wide,  and  at  intervals  of  about  3  feet  or  so 
there  are  square  trays  3  or  4  inches  deep,  with  lattice  bottoms  for  drainage,  in  which 
the  fish  are  deposited  from  the  wash  tank.  On  either  side  of  each  fish-tray  is  room 
for  a  fish-pan,  at  which  stands  an  operative  engaged  in  filling  pans. 

The  pans  are  of  various  dimensions  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  fish  usually  received. 
In  most  houses  they  are  about  26  or  28  inches  long  by  16  or  18  inches  wide  and 
2  or  3  inches  deep,  with  capacity  for  about  40  pounds  of  fish,  the  material  used 
being  generally  No.  24  Juniata  galvanized  iron,  with  the  corners  turned  down,  riveted 
and  soldered.  In  some  houses  much  smaller  pans  are  used,  the  smallest  observed 
by  the  writer  being  16  inches  long  by  8  inches  wide.  Oenerally  at  each  corner  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pans  there  is  a  small  round  hole  for  drainage  purposes,  but  some 
pans  are  made  watertight  Each  kind  has  its  advantages.  In  the  tight  pan  the 
water  remainiug  on  the  flat^  from  the  washing-tank  accnmulates  in  the  bottom  and 
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adds  80  much  to  the  material  to  be  frozen,  but  it  als4»  serves  to  hold  the  fish  togettier 
in  the  frozen  block.  In  Home  freezing-houHes  using  tight-bottom  pans  the  weight  of 
the  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  frozen  block  amounts  to  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight.  This,  of  course,  increases  the  weight  of  the  frozen  fish  when  they  are  sold. 
An  erroneous  idea  prevails,  to  some  extent,  that  in  using  ice  and  salt  for  freezing,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  tight-bottomed  pans  to  exclude  the  brine. 

The  fish  are  generally  placed  so  as  to  make  a  neat  and  C4)mpact  package  entirely 
tilling  the  pan,  so  that  the  cover  will  come  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fish.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  backs  of  the  fish  at  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  the 
heads  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  protect  the  blocks  in  handling.  It  is  also  desirable,  when 
the  size  of  the  fish  so  admits  and  a  cover  is  used,  that  the  bellies  be  placed  upward, 
since  that  portion  has  greater  tendency  to  decompose,  and,  as  the  cold  passes  down, 
this  arrangement  results  in  freezing  the  upper  portion  of  the  block  first,  and  also  in 
less  compression  of  the  soft  portion  of  the  fish  by  removing  the  weight  therefirom. 
This  practice,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  uniform,  in  case  the  fish  have  been 
split  and  eviscerated  it  is  advisable  to  place  them  slanting  on  the  sides,  but  wittt 
backs  up,  so  as  to  permit  the  moisture  to  i*un  from  the  stomach  cavity,  but  that  is 
not  the  general  practice.  Large  fish  are  necessarily  i)laced  on  their  sides,  the  fish 
being  curved,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  lie  in  the  pan  best.  Some  freezers  place  herring 
and  other  small  fish  on  their  sides  two  layers  deep  in  the  pans,  while  others  place  a 
bottom  layer  of  three  transverse  rows,  the  end  rows  with  the  heads  to  the  edge  of  the 
pan,  and  a  top  layer  of  two  transverse  rows  laid  in  the  two  depressions  formed 
between  the  bottom  rows.  In  case  of  pike  and  some  other  dry  fish  a  small  quantity 
of  water  is  sprinkled  over  them,  since  they  do  not  ordinarily  retain  sufficient  moisture 
to  hold  together  when  frozen,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  species. 

Formerly  all  pans  were  provided  with  covers,  as  describeil  in  Davis's  letters  patent, 
and  this  is  necessarily  so  at  present,  where  ice  and  salt  are  used  for  freezing,  the  cover 
being  required  to  separate  the  freezing  materials  from  the  fish.  These  covers  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  pans,  so  as  to  slip  on  easily.  The  cover  best  adapted  to  a  pan 
26  inches  by  14  inches  by  2  inches  is  26J  inches  by  14J  inches  by  If  inches,  with  the 
sides  slanting  toward  the  base.  But  in  some  houses,  where  circulating  brine  or  ammo- 
nia is  the  freezing  medium,  the  covers  are  being  discarded,  resulting  in  a  more  rapid 
freezing  of  the  fish,  as  the  cold  does  not  have  to  pass  through  the  metallic  cover.  But 
in  that  case  the  top  of  the  block  of  fish  does  not  present  so  smooth  an  appearance 
as  when  the  cover  is  used,  for  the  latter  presses  the  fish  down  somewhat  and  unites 
them  more  closely,  making  a  firmer  package.  In  order  to  make  a  compact  block  those 
houses  not  using  covers  usually  place  the  small  fish  bellies  down.  Only  a  few  freezing 
houses  have  discarded  the  use  of  the  pan  covers  altogether,  and  in  the  more  advanced 
freezers  covers  are  used  when  the  fish  can  be  placed  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  cover,  otherwise  they  are  discarded.  In  many  sharp  freezers,  including  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration  opposite  page  374,  the  greater  portion  of  the  pans  have 
covers,  while  the  others  have  none. 

As  soon  as  the  pans  are  filled  and  the  covers  fitted  on  they  are  placed  in  the  sharp 
freezer.  In  houses  where  circulating  ammonia  or  brine  is  used  the  sharp  freezer  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  coils  of  small  circulating  pipes,  through  which  the  freezing  medium 
passes,  on  which  the  pans  of  fish  are  placed,  the  whole  being  inclosed  in  a  room  of 
suitable  size  provided  with  insulated  walls  and  with  doors.    Where  ice  and  salt  are 
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used,  as  in  most  of  the  freezing- houses,  the  sharp  freezer  is  usually  a  stall  or  bin,  open 
in  front  and  sometimes  on  the  sides,  the  front  and  sides  being  built  up  with  loose 
boards  as  the  bin  is  filled. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ice,  salt,  and  fish-pans  in  the  bin  is  as  follows:  The  ice, 
after  being  passed  through  a  grinder,  where  it  is  crushed  into  small  particles,  is 
mixed  with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  from  8  to  10  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of  ice. 
The  mixing  is  conveniently  done  by  scattering  salt  over  each  shovelful  of  ice  as  the 
ice  is  shoveled  from  the  grinder  to  the  handbarrow.  Many  varieties  of  salt  are  used, 
most  houses  preferring  a  coarse  mined  salt  because  of  its  cheapness.  Others  use 
finer  salt  because  of  its  coming  in  close  contact  with  the  ice  and  resnlting  in  a  lower 
degree  of  cold  and  the  more  rapid  freezing  of  the  fish,  although  the  salt  does  not  last 
so  long. 

The  amount  of  ice  and  salt  required  in  freezing  a  given  quantity  of  fish  depends 
principally  on  the  fineness  of  the  materials  and  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  used, 
and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  insulation  of  the  freezing  bin,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  size  of  the  pans  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the  fish  are  placed 
therein.  The  finer  the  ice  and  salt  the  quicker  the  freezing  and  the  exhaustion  of 
their  strengtli.  A  larger  proportion  of  salt  also  results  in  quicker  freezing.  The  most 
economical  quantities  appear  to  be  about  85  pounds  of  salt  and  1,000  pounds  of  ice  to 
each  1,000  pounds  of  fish,  altliough  some  freezers  use  much  more  salt  and  less  ice. 
Much  larger  quantities  of  ice  and  salt  are  required  during  warm  weather,  and  also 
more  is  necessary  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist  than  when  it  is  dry.  Some  of  the  ice 
and  salt  generally  remains  un melted  and  this  may  be  used  over  again  in  connection  with 
fresh  materials,  additional  salt  being  mixed  with  it,  and  as  it  is  weaker  than  new  ice  it 
should  be'  used  mainly  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  the  top  of  the  pile  taking  care 
of  the  bottom  since  the  cold  descends. 

In  making  the  freezing  pile  an  even  layer  of  ice  and  salt,  about  3  or  4  inches  deei), 
is  placed  at  the  bottom,  on  which  is  laid  a  tier  or  layer  of  pans  filled  with  fish,  about 
3  inches  of  ice  space  intervening  between  the  pans  and  the  sides  of  the  bin.  This  is 
followed  successively  by  a  layer  of  ice  and  salt  about  2  or  3  inches  deep  and  a  layer  of 
pans,  the  surface  of  each  layer  of  ice  being  made  even  and  smooth  by  means  of  a 
straight  edge.  Sideboards  are  placed  as  the  height  of  the  pile  requires,  and  a  wide 
board  laid  on  the  pile  furnishes  a  walk  for  the  workmen  in  placing  the  freezing  mixture 
and  the  pans.  Some  freezers  place  the  pans  in  double  tiers  between  the  layers  of 
ice  and  salt,  and  in  this  case  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  freezing  material  must  be 
increased.  In  some  freezers  a  light  sprinkling  of  salt  is  thrown  on  top  of  the  pans 
before  the  freezing  mixture  is  applied.  The  pile  is  built  up  as  high  as  it  is  con- 
venient for  handling  the  pans  of  fish  and  the  ice  and  salt,  which  usually  does  not 
exceed  6  feet.  A  double  quantity  of  the  freezing  material  is  i)ut  on  top,  and  the  whole 
should  be  covered  with  wood  or  canvass  to  exclude  the  air.  The  freezing  is  usually 
completed  in  about  15  or  18  hours,  but  the  fish  usually  remain  one  day,  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  freezing  house  in  Cleveland, 
2,200  pans  of  herring,  each  pan  containing  about  19  pounds  of  fish,  or  a  total  of  41,800 
pounds,  were  filled  and  placed  in  the  freezing-bin  in  14  hours.  Twenty-seven  men  were 
required,  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  hour  each,  making  the  total  cost  of  labor  $56.70,  or 
nearly  14  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  the  sharp  freezer  the  fish,  being  moist,  are  frozen  solidly  to  each  other  and  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  pans.    To  remov  e  them  from  the  pan  the  latter  is  osoally  passed 
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for  a  momeut  through  cold  water,  which  draws  the  frost  safiiciently  h-om  the  iron  to 
allow  the  fish  to  be  removed  in  a  block  without  breaking  apart.  In  one  or  two  freezing- 
houses  the  thawing  of  the  lish  from  the  sides  of  the  pan  is  omitted,  the  cover  being 
loosened  and  the  block  of  fish  removed  by  hitting  the  pan  at  the  ends  and  sides.  In 
several  houses  each  pan  of  fish  is  dipped  for  a  moment  in  cold  water,  when  the  top  is 
lifted  ofif.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  ammonia  freezing-houses  when  the  fish  are 
removed  from  the  pans  in  a  cold  room  where  running  water  would  be  objectionable. 

In  most  of  the  houses  use  is  made  of  a  sprinkling  trough  or  tank,  2^  or  3  feet 
wide  and  8  or  10  feet  long,  with  two  parallel  iron  bearings  on  inclined  scantling 
6  or  8  inches  apart  on  the  inside,  on  which  the  pans  may  slide  from  one  end  of  the 
tank  to  the  other.  Eesting  on  top  and  near  each  end  of  this  trough  is  a  sprinkling 
box  about  36  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep,  which  usually  consists  of 
a  box  or  a  block  of  wood  hollowed  out  from  the  under  surface  and  with  a  sheet  of  metal 
perforated  with  many  small  holes  tacked  on  the  bottom.  At  one  end  of  the  box 
or  block  is  a  1-inch  auger-hole,  into  which  the  end  of  a  hose  may  be  entered,  sending 
a  stream  of  water  into  the  sprinkling  box  and  through  the  perforated  metal  bottom, 
falling  into  the  trough  and  overflowing  at  the  lower  end. 

Some  houses  substitute  a  2-inch  pipe  with  perforated  under  surface  in  place  of 
the  metal  bottom  to  the  box. 

The  pans  of  frozen  fish  are  successively  placed  in  the  trough  under  the  first 
sprinkling  box,  where  the  water  falling  through  thaws  the  top  sufficiently  so  that  a 
workman  standing  at  the  middle  of  the  trough  may  remove  the  cover,  and,  turning  the 
pan  over,  he  permits  it  to  slide  under  the  second  sprinkling  box,  where  the  descending 
stream  of  water  thaws  the  bottom  sufficiently  for  a  workman  at  the  end  of  the  trough 
to  lift  it  from  the  block  of  fish,  which  remains  intact  and  is  removed  from  the 
trough  and  placed  on  a  truck  or  other  conveyance  for  transfer  to  the  storage  room. 
Three  men  are  required  at  the  trough,  one  to  place  the  pans  under  the  first  sprinkling 
box,  the  second  to  remove  the  top  and  turn  the  pan  over  and  to  pass  it  under  the 
second  sprinkling  box,  and  the  third  to  remove  the  bottom  of  the  pan  from  the  fish 
and  place  the  block  of  fish  on  the  carrying  truck.  In  order  to  avoid  thawing  the 
surface  of  the  fish,  the  water  used  must  be  cold  and  the  pans  are  placed  in  the  trough 
rapidly,  taking  but  a  few  moments  for  the  removal  of  the  blocks  of  fish  at  the  other 
end.  In  removing  the  fish  from  the  pans  8  men  are  usually  required — 2  to  remove  the 
pans  from  the  sharp  freezer  and  carry  them  to  the  sprinkler,  3  at  the  sprinkler,  1 
passing  the  truck  to  storage  room,  1  handling  the  blocks  of  fish  in  the  storage  room, 
and  1  placing  them  in  piles.  To  sprinkle,  unpan,  and  store  40,000  pounds  of  frozen 
fish  requires  such  a  force  about  3^  hours,  and  the  cost  of  labor  approximates  (4.20. 

In  passing  through  the  trough  considerable  moisture  adheres  to  the  fish,  which  is 
frozen  by  the  surplus  cold,  forming  a  coating  of  ice  about  gV  ^^^^  thick,  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  irregular  block  of  fish.  The  process  of  freezing  dries  the  fish  to  some 
extent,  the  loss  in  weight  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  but  the  ice  coating  placed 
on  them  adds  about  4  per  cent  to  the  weight.  Some  freezing-houses,  in  order  to  make 
the  coating  of  ice  thicker,  pass  the  block  of  fish,  on  its  removal  from  the  sprinkling 
trough,  through  a  second  trough  nearly  filled  with  ice  cold  water,  which  has  suspended 
in  it  a  long  box  with  perforated  bottom  tilled  with  crushed  ice.  The  blocks  of  fish 
pass  through  a  channel  in  the  trough  underneath  the  ice-box,  coming  out  at  the  other 
end  with  a  coating  of  ice  -3V  inch  or  more  in  thickness.     In  houses  where  sprinkling 
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boxes  are  not  used  the  fish  are  dipped  by  hand  in  a  tank  of  water  after  removal  from 
the  pans.  In  some  houses  the  frozen  blocks  of  fish  after  removal  from  the  pans  are 
(lipped,  then  cross-piled  in  the  cold-storage  rooms,  and  on  the  following  day,  or  even 
the  second  day  after,  are  again  dipped  in  cold  water  in  order  to  form  a  thicker  coating. 

After  the  blocks  of  fish  are  coated  with  ice  they  are  passed  to  the  cold-storage 
room,  where  they  are  ranged  in  neat  piles,  the  blocks  being  placed  vertically  in  some 
houses,  but  more  frequently  they  are  ranged  horizontally  in  piles  extending  from  the 
floor  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Strips  2  or  3  inches  thick  are  laid  on  the  floor  to  keep  the 
fish  slightly  elevated  and  allow  the  cold  air  to  circulate  underneath. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  piling  the  frozen  blocks,  lest  the  piles  sag  and  tumble 
down.  When  the  room  is  lofty,  to  avoid  heavy  pressure  on  the  lower  blocks,  a  platform 
or  floor  is  arranged  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  on  which  the  upper  blocks 
of  fish  rest.  A  better  way  of  storing  the  fish  4s  to  pack  them  in  boxes,  3  or  4  blocks 
to  the  box,  and  place  these  in  the  storage  room.  While  placing  the  fish  in  storage, 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  raising  the  temperature  of  the  room  by  the  admission 
of  warm  air.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  keeping  the  door  closed  as  much  as 
possible  and  in  some  cases  by  arranging  a  woolen  flap  over  the  entrance  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  a  current  of  air,  or  by  having  in  the  door  to  the  storage  room  an 
opening  just  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  packages  of  fish. 

The  quantity  of  ice  and  salt  required  in  the  establishments  which  use  those  mate- 
rials in  the  storage  rooms  is  dependent  on  the  outside  temperature  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  wall  insulation  and  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  frozen  fish  in  the 
room,  requiring  no  more  freezing  material  to  keep  50  tons  of  frozen  fish  at  an  even 
temperature  than  to  keep  2  tons  in  a  room  of  equal  size.  With  16-inch  or  18-inch 
walls  well  insulated,  it  requires  the  melting  of  about  40  pounds  of  ice  per  day  for  each 
100  square  feet  of  wall  surface  when  the  outside  temperature  is  60^  F.  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  18^  F.  inside,  this  calculation  leaving  the  opening  of  doors  and  the 
cooling  of  fresh  material  out  of  consideration.  All  calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of 
ice  used  in  ice-and-salt  freezing  are  based  on  the  use  of  natural  ice,  for  artificial  ice 
is  rarely  used  in  those  freezers.  Since  artificial  ice  is  usually  colder  than  natural  ice, 
less  would  be  required.  The  temperature  in  the  storage  room  should  be  constant,  and 
about  16°  or  18^  F.  is  considered  the  most  economical.  Above  20^  the  fish  are  likely  to 
turn  yellow  about  the  livers,  a  result  generally  attributed  to  the  bursting  of  the  "  gall." 

The  storage  room  should  be  free  from  moisture,  since  the  latter  offers  a  favorable 
place  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  microorganisms  of  all  kinds,  which  tend 
to  mold  the  fish.  To  reduce  excessive  moisture,  a  pan  of  unslaked  lime,  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  other  hygroscopic  agency,  may  be  placed  in  the  room,  the  material  being 
renewed  as  exhausted.  If  the  storage  rooms  are  very  moist,  they  should  be  dried  out 
before  storing  fish  in  them,  this  being  readily  accomplished  by  using  a  small  gas, 
coke,  or  charcoal  stove.  The  storage  rooms  using  ammonia  may  be  dried  by  passing 
hot  water  through  the  pii>es,  which  of  course  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  done 
when  there  are  fish  in  the  rooms.  In  case  of  mold  appearing  on  the  fish  it  might  be 
well  to  try  spraying  them  with  a  solution  of  formalin,  which  is  a  40  per  cent  solution 
of  formaldehyde  gas  in  water.  The  solution,  containing  10  parts  of  formalin  and  90 
parts  of  water,  should  be  sprayed  over  the  fish  at  the  first  sign  of  mold. 

All  fish  deteriorate  to  some  extent  in  cold  storage,  depreciating  both  in  flavor 
and  firmness.    The  amount  of  this  decrease  is  dependent  primarily  on  the  condition 
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of  the  fish  before  freezing  and  the  care  exercised  in  the  process  of  freezing,  and,  sec- 
ondarily, on  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  cold  storage.  The  loss  in  quality  during 
storage  is  due  principally  to  evaporation,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  placed 
in  storage  and  increases  as  the  ice  coating  is  sapped  from  the  surface. 

Evaporation  proceeds  at  very  low  temperatures,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  at 
higher  ones^  even  at  a  temperature  of  0^  F.  the  evaporation  during  two  or  three  months 
is  considerable.  The  heavier  the  ice  coating  the  less  the  evaporation,  but  it  is  almost 
impracticable  to  entirely  prevent  it,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  it  amounts  to 
about  5  per  cent  in  weight  in  six  months,  but  the  loss  in  quality  is  greater  than  the 
loss  in  weight. 

The  method  generally  adopted  of  restricting  evaporation  other  than  coating  with 
ice  is  to  wrap  the  fish  in  waxed  or  parchment  paper  and  place  them  in  shipping 
boxes  whose  length  and  width  are  slightly  larger  than  the  blocks  and  deep  enough 
to  contain  4  or  5  blocks,  or  120  to  150  pounds  of  fish,  the  inside  of  the  box  being  lined 
with  wrappiyg  paper. 

A  method  of  largely  reducing  evaporation  was  invented  and  patented  in  1880  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Davis,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  it  is  scarcely  sufficiently  practical  for  general 
use,  especially  with  cheap  grades  of  fish.  It  consists  in  freezing  the  fish  as  above 
described,  except  that  they  are  packed  in  fine  pulverized  ice  in  the  pans  before  being 
frozen,  and  when  taken  out  of  the  pans  the  fish  are  found  solidly  imbedded  and 
incased  in  the  block  of  pulverized  ice. 

Along  the  Great  Lakes  the  most  popular  fish  for  cold  storage  are  whitefish,  lake 
trout,  lake  herring, -blue  pike,  saugers,  sturgeon,  perch,  wall-eyed  pike,  grass  pike,  black 
bass,  catfish,  and  eels.  In  addition  to  these  species  the  Great  Lakes  freezers  receive 
considerable  bluefish  and  squeteague  from  the  Atlantic.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
bluefish,  halibut,  squeteague,  sturgeon,  mackerel,  flatfish,  cod,  haddock,  Spanish 
mackerel,  striped  bass,  black  bass,  perch,  eels,  carp,  and  pompano,  are  frozen.  Salmon, 
sturgeon,  and  halibut  are  the  principal  species  frozen  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Some  varieties  of  fish  are  so  very  delicate  that  it  is  not  deemed  profitable  to  freeze 
them,  especially  shad,  but  even  these  are  frozen  in  small  quantities.  Oysters  and 
clams  should  never  be  frozen,  the  best  temperature  for  cold  storage  being  35^  or  40^  F. 
When  stored  in  good  condition  they  will  keep  about  six  weeks.  As  an  experiment 
they  have  been  kept  for  ten  weeks,  but  storage  for  that  length  of  time  is  not  advisable. 
Caviar  also  should  never  be  frozen,  but  held  at  about  40^.  Scallops  and  frog  legs, 
however,  are  frozen  hard  in  tin  buckets  and  stored  at  a  temperature  of  16^  to  IS^F. 
Sturgeon  and  other  fish  too  large  for  the  pans  are  frequently  hung  up  in  the  storage 
rooms  by  large  meat  hooks,  and  when  frozen  are  dipped  in  cold  water  and  stored  in 
piles.  But  when  intended  for  shipment  sturgeon  are  usually  cut  into  pieces  of  suit- 
able size  for  packing  in  the  shipping  boxes. 

In  some  of  the  largest  freezing  houses  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  freeze  and 
store  fish  as  well  as  other  food  products,  the  fish  to  be  frozen  are  simply  hung  up  in 
the  sharp  freezer,  the  heads  being  forced  on  to  the  sharp  ends  of  wire  nails  protruding 
from  cross  lathes  arranged  in  series.  After  the  iish  are  frozen  they  are  removed  and 
piled  in  storage  rooms,  where  the  temperature  is  about  15^  or  IS^'F.     (See  plate  xii.) 

Where  the  handling  of  fish  is  of  minor  importance  comi)ared  with  other  food  prod- 
ucts, the  fish  are  placed  on  slat- work  shelves  in  either  a  special  freezing  room  or  in  a 
storage  room  where  the  temperature  is  kept  below  20^  (see  plate  xli,  lower  half),  or 
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they  are  retained  in  balk  in  baskets,  boxes,  or  barrels  in  the  same  room ;  bat  these 
methods  are  not  productive  of  results  even  approximating  those  in  the  Great  Lakes 
fish-freezers  and  should  not  be  used  where  quantities  of  fish  are  handled. 

The  cost  of  cold  storage  and  the  deterioration  in  quality  make  it  inadvisable  to 
carry  frozen  fish  more  than  nine  or  ten  months,  but  sometimes  the  exigencies  of  the 
trad^  result  in  carrying  them  two  and  even  three  years.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
scarcely  suitable  for  the  fresh-fish  trade  unless  the  very  best  of  care  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  freezing  and  storage,  and  it  is  usually  better  to  salt  or  smoke  them. 

The  rate  of  charges  in  those  houses  which  make  a  business  of  freezing  and  storage 
for  the  general  trade  is  usually  from  ^  cent  to  1  cent  for  freezing  and  storage  during 
the  first  month,  and  about  half  of  that  rate  for  storage  during  each  subsequent  month, 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  fish.  However,  the  cost  of  running  a  first-class  plant 
at  its  full  capacity  is  probably  less  than  one-third  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  minimum 
above  quoted,  since  it  costs  no  more  to  run  a  storage  room  full  of  fish  than  one-fifth  or 
even  one-tenth  full. 

The  refrigeration  of  fish  on  the  Pacific  coast,  according  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilcox,  dates 
practically  from  1890,  since  when  it  has  steadily  increased,  the  aggregate  shipments 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  in  1896  being  236  refrigerator  carloads,  or  5,872,533 
pounds  of  fresh  fish.  This  consisted  chiefly  of  salmon  from  Columbia  Eiver  and  Puget 
Sound,  with  1,161,715  pounds  of  dressed  sturgeon  and  a  small  amount  of  halibut  and 
smelt.  Mr.  Wilcox,  on  pp.  587-589  of  the  Fish  Commission  Report  for  1896,  describes 
the  process  of  refrigeration  and  shipment  as  follows : 

On  the  reception  of  the  fish  at  the  cold-storage  plant  they  are  washed,  wiped  dry,  and  then 
placed  on  racks  attached  to  trucks;  these  are  run  into  the  freezing  rooms  where,  in  a  round  or 
undressed  condition,  the  fish  are  solidly  frozen.  From  the  freezing  rooms  the  fish  are  taken  to  the 
packing  and  storage  rooms  and  packed  iu  cases  holding  250  pounds  of  fish  each.  In  packing,  no  ice 
is  used.  In  some  cases  the  fish  are  ''glazed''  with  ice.  This  process  consists  in  dipping  the  frozen 
fish  in  tanks  of  water  that  are  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of  20^  F.  On  removing  the  fish  from 
the  water  they  are  at  once  glazed  or  coated  with  ice,  repeated  dippings  adding  to  the  thickness  of  the 
icy  coat.  Glazing  is  an  extra  precaution  to  keep  the  fish  from  the  air.  In  some  cases  each  fish  is 
wrapped  in  hrown  rag  paper,  in  oiled  pnper,  and  in  brown  paper,  as  an  additional  protection  from 
the  air.  The  fish  having  been  frozen  and  packed,  the  cases  are  removed  to  cold-storage  rooms  and 
held  until  needed  for  shipment.  When  placed  in  the  refrigerator  cars  the  latter  are  charged  with  ice 
that,  except  from  some  unusual  delay,  lasts  the  entire  trip  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  experimental  shipment  of  fresh  frozen  fish  from  America  to  Europe 
has  become  of  considerable  importance.  The  pioneer  shippers  had  much  to  learn  and  their  shipments 
were  often  under  many  disadvantages.  Sometimes  shipments  arrived  at  their  destination  in  prime 
condition  and  again  were  only  fair  or  poor.  Frozen  fish  from  America  was  a  new  article  of  food  and 
time  was  necessary  to  .acquaint  the  peo])le  with  them.  The  markets,  as  in  this  country,  were  often 
fluctuating  and  shipments  were  sometimes  sold  at  a  loss.  On  the  whole,  results  were  satisfactory 
enough  to  enconrage  and  build  up  this  new  branch  of  the  fisheries.  The  shipments  of  1895  included 
300  tons  of  steelhead  trout  and  200  tons  of  silver  and  chiuook  salmon.  Until  quite  recently  the  steel- 
head  was  but  little  thought  of,  but  with  the  increasing  demand  for  fresh  fish  it  has  grown  to  be  the 
most  popular  of  the  several  species  shipped  long  distances.  While  not  having  as  much  oil  as  some 
other  species,  it  is  a  fine  Hgh,  and  stands  transportation  much  better  than  other  fish  of  the  salmon 
family.  One  case  is  on  record  in  which  steelheads  frozen  solid  and  shipped  to  England,  after  being 
received  and  the  frost  removed,  were  placed  on  the  market,  and  the  fish  had  such  a  fresh  look,  as  if 
just  from  the  water,  that  the  dealer  was  arrested  for  having  on  sale  fresh  fish  illegally  caught. 

Hamburg  is  as  yet  the  favorite  point  shipped  to,  from  which  the  fish  are  distributed  all  over  the 
Continent.  At  New  York  the  cases  of  frozen  fish  are  transferred  from  the  refrigerator  cars  or  cold- 
storage  rooms  on  shore  to  those  on  board  of  the  steamer,  the  Hamburg  steamers  receiving  and  putting 
in  cold  storage  any  number  of  eases  of  fish  ofi*ered.     The  distributions  from  Hamburg  are  made 


am  hi:hhr/nn  ov  tmk  i;«tkj>  utitm  nnn  coMOsmoif. 


Uf  ffit^kiftic  ^^MMM  of  fffr/mn  Mi  inUf  mmM  irsek  fMim  hifldini;  fnnm  1  to2  toM 

iMkMt  tt\tffu  \*tHH\  mt^-infrnf^t  iUMi  fMdtmitf  fftfm  Hsuafmrif  Uf  mmajtMr  mod  otmr  porU.    Daring  lBB5ahi^ 

tft^itlM  ffffitt  itMkitth*iff(  ^ffttftfihi  futin  ^f  U$  tiff  pUmni%t  (or  from  7 i  Up  15  ceoU)  net  a  poand, 

tti  ti*mu'*4tUon  wHU  U$^  prmmti  t\n\iM  Uf((#»  nhipiri^nU  of  fi»h  to  Earepe,  ncrtiee  of  Asmmlli 
fpttm  Pinw  KunitHt4  Uf  UfiMUnrn  w*  fmr  UwpM  tut  IH7H  in  of  interemi.     During  MArch  of  tbml  ji 
,1,  it  tit)fhUf  iU^n  ttttnt^mA  Ut  tb^  link  t#fi#ifi«MKi  At  KiMtport,  Me.,  made  Ao  experimental  ahipnflBt  oif 
ftmU  fr*f/t*ii  0f$imfm  Mi»t  Un^t  ^mtfit  t$ik#M  frofri  the  waters  of  New  Hmoawick.    Mr.  Griffin  stales: 


"TM  ffatmofi  Hiif\im  Utmii  fro/Atu  soli^l  were  packed  in  a  1>ok  which  was  inelosed  within  a 
Uitn  wtili  Hti  Mil*  fdiurift^r  of  f  ^  iri<$h<(«  l>etween  th^  Iioxhi.  These  werenlacod  inside  of  a  third  p^ekla^ 
f*m»ti  with  n  Nfia«<M  of  f  Iim^Ii  hMtweeri«  this  sptu'/e  b«iiuf(  fliled  with  sawdast.  The  fish  arrived  at  Ham* 
\mrn  hi  good  iutit(\\i\mt,  tnit.  noiild  not  Hrid  fin  v  market  as  fre«h  frozen  fish,  sach  an  article  then  beisg^ 
illikfiiiWM.    TliM  fro<it  having  U  <en  renKivwl,  the  fiwh  were  nmoked  and  met  a  ready  sale.'' 


ThiN  Mtimll  nU\\immii  not  nie'ithig  with  nnccess,  the  attempt  to  introdace  fresh  frozen salmoli 
i\m  AtlsntlH  KoiMt  to  Ktiropn  was  Tor  the  time  discon tinned.     After  many  years,  with  new  methote 
tit  fi'SMMlnUt  paoklng^  und  shlpplog,  It  has  bsen  successfally  and  extensively  renewed  from  the  Pnoifts 

Kor  tlin  piirpdNci  of  dt'onotiiizing  in  freight  charges  on  ice,  the  following  method  i|g 
liMud  Tor  Miilpphig  tromn  Miilinon  and  other  fish  from  the  Pacific  to  Atlantic  ooafll| 
piiltiNi  Tlit^  (VoKdU  flNh  iiri^  ilrnt  oareAilly  packed  in  boxes  and  placed  in  refrigerateli 
mm  pi't^vlouNly  rtMluiHMl  Ui  it  low  temperature,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  witiii 
Nt^vi^t'iil  liiohuM  of  aold  miwduMt.  Between  the  boxes  of  fish  and  the  sides,  ends,  an^ 
top  tif  Mid  our  In  ii  Npaco  of  several  inches,  which  is  also  filled  with  cold  sawdi 
MtfMly  pitokud.  Wiioti  fillod,  the  car  is  at  once  closed,  and  no  ice  is  placed  in 
tiittliMi  UM  It  U  Aiunil  by  oxtonslvo  experience  that  fish  so  packed  for  shipment 
ilii^lr  dvmUiiation  hi  pcrlWt  i*oiulltloii,  oven  after  a  passage  of  two  weeks  or  more. 

MoMnrn.  Houl^Mt  Hros.  CHk,  of  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  state: 

With  tVwpA^w  Hahuou,  thi«  lUU  ar^  riH»Ki»n  hoIUI  as  soon  as  caught,  piled  in  cold  storage  like 
\^\\\\\\  \\\  \k  \^ooithoust\  MUtU  t(mo  k(v<hi  u  chiiuoe  for  paokiug,  which  is  done  at  our  leisure.    Then 
Hb^  tUplMMt  U\  \'\\\\\  \\k\U^v  {\\\\\  \ksk\^\\  out  at  ouoe.    Thin  forms  a  vory  thin  coat  of  ice  on  them. 
(\H^  k\\^\\  \\\%\s\\\'^\\  \\\  y\\Wx\  \M\\\^v  wtth  M\  «xtra  heavy  papt^r  wrapped  over  that.    They  are  then  pni 
UoN«m  of  «1tH)  i^ooo^U  \\^\  lUh«  UuimI  with  piiper,  ami  hoUl  in  ooUl  storage  as  long  as  one  wishes. 
t)\i\V  Hli^  «h()voetl  \\\  v^Wi^VfikUM'  oai^  wn  put  0  iuoheo  of  sawdust  on  the  fioor  of  the  cars.    The 
MIV  «io  m^^lo  IhtM  \>o  \\{^vv  i^t^oot  'i^  or  i)  (i\oh(>«  upaoo  lVt>m  the  9ide  of  care,  which  is  filled  witk 
«bi)«^  i^\\\\  the  \\\\s  \n  \\\\^\\  over  with  il  iuoht^  of  »Awdu»ts    This  nawdust  must  be  fine  and  dry. 
we  pot  tt  toU)«  ot  Ivv  h\  the  oHr  Uoxt\*«  with  'i  iM«ekii  of  s^ilt^  and  the  car  is  ready  for  a  fireight  mn 
the  ^SHotloe^st  of  I\>mo  U  to  U  \U>s.    v>n  r^viohlug  New  York  the  fish  aw  put  in  cold  storage.    It 
$\\  ^^^^A^^\^  th*\\  ji^xn  ^tuv^^tly  luto  the  st^s^wer**  e\*hl  r\HW^  ;iml  are  not  opened  until  they  read 
^UviHis^tloo      t^xNyeo  »«^lmou  n\  iU  keep  pertWtly  ti\%r  tO  WK^nlhs:  ad^^r  that  they  lose  gtomnA. 

T\\<^  \\\\\K>\>^^  \\f  tt^tVi|i;vmlion  Hp^vU^I  to  ^tur^iHrn  on  the  Columbia  Bira 
<^>M\>j>^sl  t\^  ^vii?*h^rt^  tuiu^kt^t*  t^  a*  fi^l^^xirj^i 

tiw^  i^»h  <NW  (\\«t  Whe4l^le^U  e\  ^v^'^^iiKt  a«^^  ^kmw^tx    1>e  baeklnme  is  tlwn  waet^A 
Hi^  v^st  \oi\\  ikO\tah^e  *^vth^x  Hnv  ^>ve'•lrtl^(t^    VW  *«kI<iMmi  ai^^  i^acke-d  iat*>  |ga>Tafciiied  iien 
^Hv^^>*  ^^^^^1ii\  \^^  \on  hs^*  N>  otw  «^v^H^  >  uw^twvx  \W^,    t1^  |fka)%^  ai'e  ilie«  pnt  itttn*  a  JW^mm- 
<^^s\  i^-^^ts  i^v^>\  th^^u  \vol^v^<»  iNsv.'iNH  >>^|>N  i^^A  V^'^K*^^  lisH  ^ihe^iit^^vii;  aKvftt  ^> 
11>e  ^mns^"^**  \>»  p^vv\^V^  i^^wiV^v  Iv'k  tK;M  x\i^  \N\^^i*e v^  iIk*  i>ws*t  IjiJw^  ^  ft>M^^ii|: 
IW  (^^^  <^\v  ^vo>o\vs'  <\>vo^  the  y^^v>x  >'^>^^  yv'W^kv*^  >>fc  Vam^v  ^v^t  VW^-h  i%>  e^w^  Vi«ts 

^ss\^i      \^  wuMv^N  <W  ^v^Vx  \Kn  ^^Nt  >i«^<^^'X\  ^v<j^,^,re  tv*  W  v^.V'Y^ayjj^N^  W5?;M>e  tW^  t>mk^ 
Kel  w^<H\  ^W  \N\v<^iW\  >x  \N  ■^i^^^>^   \  ^  ^\$t^p!t$9ff^  >Ms^e<!«sa^\  tv^  Tyv>»a5^  ^itl*  v^ 

tW  t\\vn>^  ^>i|^  ^>^^^^  t^^^  ^Iv^vn4  isr  ^W  t^5  A^a  >ln>»^^<sr 
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FREEZING  FISH  IN  EUROPE. 

Au  account  of  the  condition  of  the  frozen-lish  trade  in  Europe  has  recently  been 
received  from  Mr.  Nicolas  Borodine,  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Russian 
Government,  of  which  the  following  is  a  partial  translation : 

In  the  regions  of  western  Europe,  not  including  Norway  and  Switzerland,  the  winters  are  so 
mild  that  fish  naturally  frozen  are  not  found  on  the  market;  hence  a  strong  prejudice  has  arisen 
among  the  Germans  and  French  against  fish  in  that  condition.  They  express  the  opinion  that  frozen 
fish  lose  their  savory  qualities,  and  they  esteem  them  far  less  than  the  unfrozen.  In  conse(][uence  of 
this  prejudice  frozen  fish  have  not  hitherto  found  much  sale  in  the  European  markets,  although  efforts 
have  been  made  in  that  direction. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighties  an  attempt. to  procure  fish  in  the  frozen  state  throughout  the  entire 
year  was  made  at  Marseilles.  A  company  was  organized  there,  under  the  name  of  the  ''Trident,^' 
which  had  a  sailing  vessel  furnished  with  apparatus  for  freezing  fish  caught  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  selection  of  Marseilles  as  a  market  was  unfortunate;  in  the  first  place,  berause  the  men 
of  the  south,  never  having  seen  frozen  fish  and  not  eating  them,  utterly  refused  to  buy  them;  and,  in 
the  second  jdaco,  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  kinds  of  fish  which  were  imported. 
Hence  the  company  was  soon  compelled  to  wind  up  its  business.  The  spread  of  reports  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  frozen  fish  as  food,  of  which  the  F'rench  were  at  that  time  convinced,  contributed  no  little 
to  this  failure.  In  their  opinion  tainted  fish  imported  in  warm  weather  were  better  than  frozen  fish. 
Hostility  was  even  aroused  at  first  against  fish  brought  in  ice  from  Algiers  to  Marseilles.  These,  they 
said,  are  not  fresh  fish,  but  preserved  fish,  and  therefore  it  must  not  be  sold  in  the  market  as  fresh  fish. 

Another  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  Hamburg  market  in  the 
nineties.  The  North  Cape  Joint  Stock  Company  built,  a  special  steamer,  the  North  Cape,  with  cold- 
storage  rooms  (low  temperature  being  obtained  by  means  of  machinery),  which  were  filled  with  ^'Gadus 
(rpZt/Iiitf«"  (haddock).  The  steamer  arrived  at  Hamburg  with  a  full  cargo.  In  the  first  year  hardly 
any  customers  were  found  for  the  frozen  fish,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  carried  back.  According 
to  the  reports  for  1892-93  (see  note  by  Mr.  Heinemann  in  Pisciculture  of  the  World,  1893,  No.  12, 
p.  395),  this  company  built  a  large  cold-storage  warehouse  at  Vard«>,  in  Norway,  at  a  cost  of  2(X),(XX) 
German  marks  [^7,600].  The  fish  are  caught  on  the  s{>ot,  are  frozen,  and  placed  in  the  cold-storage 
warehouse  in  a  temperature  of  5-  Reaumur  [ISf^  F.].  The  shipment  on  the  steamer  at  that  tempera- 
ture is  usually  made  in  the  autunm.  A  cold-storag*^  warehouse  for  frozen  fish,  with  a  capacity  of 
21,000  poods,*  was  also  built  in  Hamburg.  A  railroad  goes  to  the  warehouse,  and  the  frozen  fish  are 
shipped  to  any  point  in  (lermany  by  rail. 

Fish  are  sent  in  a  fresli  state  by  rapid  transit  to  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  demand,  it  is  stated  in  the  note  already  quoted  that  of  9,000  poods  shipped  to  Hamburg 
on  the  steamer  Xorth  Cape,  November  11  (2<>),  1892,  5,2(K)  poods  were  sold  in  the  first  week  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo  in  the  following  week. 

Judging  by  statements  made  in  the  German  weekly,  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zeitnngy  the  prejudice 
against  frozen  fish  is  rapidly  diminishing,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  frozen  fish  are 
sold  much  cheaper  than  fresh  fish  shipped  in  ice;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  same  thing  will 
occur  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  frozen  meat  from  South  America  and  Australia,  which  is  now 
sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  great  commercial  centers. 

In  Paris  the  cold-storage  warehouse  is  under  the  Bourse,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Compressed  Air  Company  of  Paris.  The  central  station  and  the  office  of  that  company  are  5<>  Hue 
Etienne  Marcel,  from  which  point  the  compressed  air  is  carried  in  pipes  to  m<any  places  in  the  city 
as  a  motive  pow«'r.  The  employment  of  compressed  air  for  freezing  purposes  is  based  upon  its  rapid 
expansion,  by  which  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  rendered  extremely  cold.  For  the  rarefaction  of 
the  compressed  air  conveyed  into  the  basement  of  the  Bourse  a  8p<*cial  engine  is  employed,  by  which 
the  refrigerated  air  is  carried  into  the  compartments  formed  by  the  double  wall  of  th(^  refrigerating 
rooms.  The  walls  are  lined  on  the  inside  with  tin,  painted  a  whitish  color,  and  on  the  outsicb^  with 
materials  which  are  ifonconductors  of  heat  (layers  of  moss  on  wood).  Every  room  is  furnished  with 
a  ventilator  to  carry  otX  the  damp  air.  There  are  16  rooms,  and  each  of  tlieni  ran  be  refrigerated 
separately,  and  to  any  temperature  near  zero  or  below  zero.     They  are  arran^^od  on  both  sides  of  the 

**One  pood  e<iuals  36.112  pounds. 
F.  C.  B.,  1898-25 
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main  corridor.  Tbey  are  rented  at  2  francs  per  square  meter  of  surface  if  the  goods  are  to  be 
subjected  to  a  temperatare  above  zero,  and  3  francs  per  square  meter  of  surface  if  a  temperature 
below  zero  is  wanted. 

In  London  there  are  cold-storage  warehouses  at  the  Central  Market,  which  belong  to  a  company 
called  *^  The  Central  Markets  Cold  Air  Stores,  Limited.''  llie  immense  cellars  of  the  enormous  London 
meat  market  are  used  for  these  warehouses  and  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons.  The  warehouses  are 
used  partly  by  the  company  itself,  which  does  business  in  Australian  frozen  meat;  and  are  partly 
rented  to  butchers  at  £2  per  ton  for  four  days.  Besides  meat  a  large  quantity  of  game  is  stored  here, 
including  100  tons  of  poultry  from  Russia  annually.  The  whole  underground  market  consists  of  a 
series  of  large  rooms  with  thick  insulated  walls.  A  square  wooden  pipe,  the  sides  of  which  are  also 
insulated,  passes  along  the  ceiling  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  basement;  and  there  are  orifices  in  this 
main  pipe  in  every  room  through  which  cold  air  can  be  admitted.  Here,  too,  the  refrigerating 
process  is  based  upon  the  expansion  of  compressed  air.  At  first  the  air  is  compressed  by  steam  power. 
It  is  then  driven  violently  into  a  vacuum,  where,  as  it  expands,  it  lowers  the  temperature.  From  this 
room  the  refrigerated  air  is  conveyed  into  conducting  pipes  for  general  distribution.  These  engines 
are  built  on  the  Bell  &  Coleman  system  and  are  constructed  in  England  by  the  firm  of  Holsam  Sl  Co., 
Engineers,  Derby.  The  temperature  can  be  regnlated  at  will.  For  meat  it  ranges  from  14^  to  9^  F., 
bat  never  higher  than  14*=^^ 

The  exportation  of  frozen  meat  from  Australia  has  lately  attained  great  dimensions.  Forty 
steamers,  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  transportation  of  frozen  fish,  run  to  London. 

Freezing  by  machinery,  for  the  storage  of  fish,  was  first  employed  in  Russia  at  Astrakhan,  by  Mr. 
Supuk,  who  first  built  an  ice  barge  for  freezing  by  means  of  air  engines  of  the  Lightfoot  system. 
This  occurred  in  1888.  In  this  new  enterprise  Mr.  Supuk  was  subjected  to  great  losses  through  his 
failure  to  induce  others  to  send  their  fish  to  his  barge.  Not  obtaining  any  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  fish-dealers  of  Astrakhan,  and  becoming  convinced  that  he  would  have  to  procure  fish  for  himself^ 
Mr.  Supuk,  in  1891,  requested  the  aid  of  the  Russian  Fishery  Association,  which,  however,  could  not 
furnish  him  any  material  assistance,  but  which,  through  its  members  and  by  articles  in  the  press, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  business.  Recently  Mr.  Supuk's  business  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  and  is  on  a  firm  footing. 

I  borrow  from  Mr.  A.  K.  Heinemann,  who  inspected  Mr.  Supuk's  ice  barge  at  the  time  of  its 
construction,  some  of  the  chief  details  concerning  it.  Its  capacity  is  estimated  at  10,000  poods. 
It  is  intended  to  freeze  and  to  transport  in  the  frozen  state  not  only  large  but  small  fish.  It  is  fit  for 
going  to  sea  and  for  ascending  the  Volga  as  far  as  Nijai-Novgorod.  The  cold-storage  room  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  barge,  and  is  formed  by  doable  walls  with  the  space  between  them 
filled  with  sawdust.  The  walls  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  barge,  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  does  not  reach  the  deck,  so  as  to  avoid  heating.  The  engines  stand,  one  in  the  bow,  the 
other  in  the  stern  of  the  barge.  The  chamber  contains  five  sections,  two  of  which  serve-  for  freezing 
fish  and  the  middle  ones  for  storing  fish.  In  the  former  the  temperature  is  about  12^  R.,  in  the  latter 
it  is  kept  at  2°  to  3^  R.  The  capacity  of  the  two  freezing  chambers  is  450  to  500  poods  [16,200  to 
18,000  pounds] .  The  largest  fish  is  frozen  through  and  through  in  24  to  36  hours.  The  cold  sir,  in 
its  passage  from  the  engines  to  the  freezing  chambers,  is  conveyed  through  a  separate  snow  chamber, 
in  which  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  air  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  snow ;  from  there  the  cold 
air  is  conveyed  through  wooden  pipes  to  the  freezing  chambers  and  the  cold-storage  rooms.  The 
admission  of  the  air  is  regulated  by  espaguolettes. 

Having  procured  the  capital  needed  for  the  whole  operation  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fish  on 
his  own  account,  Mr.  Supuk  built  at  Astrakhan,  on  the  bank  of  the  Volga,  a  stone  edifice  for  freezing 
fish  and  for  storing  the  frozen  fish,  and  the  barge  is  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  the 
frozen  fish  from  Astrakhan  to  Tsaritsin.  On  the  whole,  the  undertaking  proved  very  profitable,  and 
Mr.  Supuk  is  extending  his  business,  making  improvements,  and  proceeding  to  the  construction  of 
a  second  barge,  intended  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  new  barge  has  a  capacity 
of  25,000  poods  [450  tons]  of  fish.  The  freezing  machine  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  barge.  It  is 
furnished  with  electric  light. 

Freezing  by  machinery  is  carried  on  ou  a  still  larger  scale  by  the  great  fish  firm  of  Vorobieff,  at 
Petrovsk,  which  has  built  large  cold-storage  warehouses,  at  a  cost  of  185,000  rubles  [$71,865]. 

A. mixture,  composed  of  ice  aud  salt,  is  employed  for  freezing  fish  at  Mariupol  and  Heniohesk. 

Judging  by  the  printed  reports,  fish  are  frozen  at  Mariupol  in  tubs  made  for  the  purpose  [4  by  2| 
by  2  arshines]  with  a  capacity  of  100  poods  [3,611  pounds],  in  which  the  fish  are  kept  for  days  in  a 
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mixture  of  ice  and  salt  [10  per  cent  of  the  latter].  When  frozen,  they  ftre  taken  oat  and  shipped  in 
baskets  by  rapid  transit  to  Kharkoft\  Moscow,  and  other  great  centers. 

At  Genichesk  the  freezing  of  dolphins  and  sturgeon  is  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  cellar  couHtructed 
on  the  seashore.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  the  cellar  is  used  for  salting  the  fish,  and  in  the  summer 
when  the  dolphin  fishery  is  mostly  carried  on  in  the  sea,  the  chests  from  which  the  fish  are  taken  are 
used  to  freeze  the  fish.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  A  layer  of  ice,  I  arshine  **  in  depth,  is  laid 
on  the  bottom  of  the  chest;  this  is  covered  with  salt;  on  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  tish  which  is  covered 
with  a  fresh  layer  of  ice  and  salt  of  half  an  arshine,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The  fish  remain  in  this 
condition  for  3  weeks,  not  longer,  and  are  frozen,  as  in  winter,  in  24  hours  after  they  are  placed  in  the 
chest.  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  fish  longer  than  3  weeks  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ice  and  place<l 
in  boxes  containing  gratings  in  order  that  the  cold  may  penetrate  them  and  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
becoming  soft  by  not  being  sufficiently  salted.  If  it  is  intended  to  take  the  fish  out  within  a  week, 
the  first  layer  of  ice  is  made  only  one-half  arshine  deep  and  the  others  much  less.  The  capacity  is 
7,000  poods  of  frozen  fish.  The  whole  shipment  from  Genichesk  amounts  to  20,000  poods  every 
summer.  The  frozen  fish  is  shipped  mostly  to  Kharkofi' where  it  arrives  in  24  hours,  and  may  go  as 
far  as  Moscow.     It  is  sent  with  great  rapidity,  in  baskets  containing  10  poods,  with  a  mat  over  the  top. 

At  the  place  of  the  catch  the  dolphins  are  sent  direct  in  fresh  condition  to  the  freezing  establish- 
ment, where  they  are  frozen.  On  islands  at  a  distance  from  Genichesk,  ice  is  stored  on  the  spot  and 
the  fish  are  frozen  there  by  being  buried  in  the  ice,  and  are  then  shipped  at  night  on  sailing  vessels 
when  the  wind  is  favorable. 

The  same  method  has  been  employed  recently  at  Uralsk  for  freezing  sturgeon,  and  the  frozen 
sturgeon  of  the  spring  catch  are  shipped  to  Busuluk  and  Orenburg.  In  order  to  show  the  fish-dealers 
the  construction  of  the  cold-storage  rooms  of  the  American  type,  for  the  preservation  of  frozen  fish,  a 
room  of  that  kind  was  constructed  at  Uralsk  after  my  plans.  The  whole  operation  of  freezing  the 
fish  and  the  construction  of  the  room  itself  have  been  several  times  explained  in  this  miniature  ware- 
house; and  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  is  offered  at  any  time  to  those  wishing  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  freezing  fish  in  the  ordinary  ice-house  appears  to  be  the  simplest 
method,  as  it  reqnires  no  special  buildings  and  is  done  in  the  common  cellar  ice-house,  part  of  the  ice 
in  which  serves  for  that  purpose.  The  large  fish,  as  I  succeeded  in  ascertaining  by  personal  observa- 
tion, are  frozen  very  thoroughly  by  this  means  and  lose  nothing  of  their  external  appearance.  The 
time  during  which  the  fish  can  be  preserved  by  this  method,  however,  is  limited.  The  fish  must  be 
taken  out  within  a  w^eek  or  a  week  and  a  half;  otherwise  the  brine  acts  upon  the  frozen  fish,  and  it 
becomes  soft  and  dark.  -Besides,  this  method  can  only  be  applied  where  there  is  a  large  stock  of  ice 
on  hand,  as  is  the  case  in  vaults  which  are  also  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  must  conclude  that  for  Russia,  in  places  where  there  are 
fisheries,  the  most  expedient  mode  of  cold  storage  consists  in  a  combination  of  the  vault  and  the  cold- 
storage  rooms  of  the  American  type  for  the  preservation  of  frozen  fish.  By  means  of  such  combination, 
in  the  first  place,  the  space  may  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  spring  and  autumn  salting; 
in  the  second  place,  the  largest  fish  can  be  easily  frozen  by  direct  burial  in  the  ice  without  any  great 
expense  for  labor;  and  in  the  third  place,  when  the  frozen  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  ice,  they  can  lie 
stored  for  the  longest  period  in  the  cold-storage  rooms  of  the  American  type. 

FREEZING   HERRING    FOR    BAIT. 

The  demaiid  for  fresh  herring  as  bait  in  the  cod  fisheries  led,  in  1890,  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  number  of  freezing  houses  along  the  New  England  coast,  where  shore  herring 
are  frozen  during  the  fall  and  kept  for  use  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Most 
of  these  were  of  the  direct  anhydrous  ammonia  absorption  system  and  were  designed 
by  M.  J.  Paulson,  of  Gloucester.  From  1890  to  1893  the  following  plants,  with  the 
designated  capacities,  were  constructed:  Gloucester,  4,500  barrels;  Hockland,  10,000 
barrels;  Boothbay  Harbor,  4,000  barrels;  Provincetown,  3,000  barrels;  North  Truro, 
3,000  barrels.  The  Rockland  freezer  did  not  pay  and  was  dismantled  in  1894.  The 
walls  of  the  storage  chambers  in  these  plants  are  thick  and  well  insulated.  About 
the  walls  on  the  in.side  are  ranged  the  ammonia  pipes  in  nests  of  horizontal  rows,  the 

*  One  arshine  equals  2H  inches. 
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distance  between  the  rows  being  4  or  5  inches  and  between  each  pii>e  in  the  rows  3  or 
4  inches.  The  lierring  are  thrown  on  hand  boards  of  lattice  or  small  flake  platforms, 
which  are  i)la<*ed  on  the  various  rows  of  pii)e8,  and  are  frozen,  the  temperature  during 
the  process  being  sometimes  15^  F.  or  lower.  They  are  afterwards  stored  in  heaps  on 
the  floor  between  the  nests  of  pipes  and  additional  fish  are-placed  on  the  lattice  boards. 
The  plant  at  North  Truro,  Mass.,  is  thus  described  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Ingraham : 

Our  bnildiD^  is  of  wood,  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  3^  stories  high.  Our  sharp  freezer  is 
on  the  third  story;  it  is  70  feet  long,  30  feet  wide, 8  feet  high,  and  contains  10,81>6  feet  of  1^-inch  pipe 
arranged  in  four  coils  running  the  length  of  the  building.  The  pipes  are  12  inches  from  center  to  center. 
Upon  these  coils  are  placed  wooden  flakes,  or  shelves,  6  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  Upon  these  flakeA 
the  fish  are  placed  to  be  frozen.     The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  125  barrels  in  24  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  frozen  they  are  pat  down  through  scuttles  into  the  storage  rooms,  which 
are  four  in  number  and  contain  8,400  cubic  feet  each.  Here  the  fish  are  held  at  a  temperature  of  15^ 
above  zero.  In  our  sharp  freezer  we  carry  a  temperature  of  from  15-  to  15-  below.  We  have  two 
machines  of  the  absorption  type — direct  expansion.  The  temperature  of  our  condensing  water  is  52^. 
We  carry  140  pounds  high  pressure  on  the  generator,  3  to  10  pounds  on  absorber,  40  pounds  of  steam 
on  generator,  and  60  pounds  of  steam  on  boilers.  We  bum  on  an  average  one  ton  of  coal  every  24 
hours.  The  fish  are  all  caught  in  weirs  about  one  mile  from  the  storage.  They  are  brought  in  boats 
to  the  shore,  where  they  are  dressed  and  washed  clean ;  then  they  are  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  third 
story,  whence  they  go  down  through  scuttles  into  the  freezing  room,  where  they  are  frozen  solid. 

There  are  also  two  ice-and-salt  refrigerator  x)lants  on  the  Kew  England  coast^  one 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  with  capacity  for  3,000  barrels  of  herring,  and  the  other  at 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  for  about  500  barrels.  Some  food-fish  also  have  been  frozen 
in  these  refrigerators,  but  they  are  used  principally  for  preserving  herring  for  bait. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  the  schooner  J.  K,  Manning^  282  tons,  and  the  barge  Tillidy  425 
tons,  were  fitted  up  at  Gloucester  with  direct  auiuionia  absorption  freezers  and  sent  to 
Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  herring  and  squid  for  bait.  The  capacity 
of  the  former  is  3,000  barrels  and  of  the  latter  about  2,000  barrels. 

A  very  cheap  and  ingenious  device,  known  as  the  Wallems  freezer,  is  used  for 
freezing  small  quantities  of  herring  for  bait  in  Norway  and  in  Newfoundland.  The 
cost  is  small,  the  only  materials  required  being  ice,  salt,  and  a  stout  barrel.  Within 
the  barrel  four  wooden  flanges  are  fastened  to  the  sides  and  running  diagonally  or  at 
an  angle  with  the  axis.  The  barrel  is  one-half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and 
salt,  in  a  proportion  of  about  three  parts  of  ice  to  one  of  salt.  In  case  of  ice  not  being 
obtainable,  snow  will  suffice.  The  barrel  is  loosely  filled  with  fresh  herring  and  headed. 
It  is  then  placed  on  its  side  and  rolled  on  its  bilge  one  or  two  turns  forward  and  then 
backward  one  or  two  turns,  the  rolling  being  continued  for  about  15  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  herring  are  generally  thoroughly  frozen,  when  they  are  placed  in  dry 
sawdust  until  used.  The  flanges  inside  the  barrel  are  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  axis 
so  as  to  aid  in  mingling  the  fish  with  the  ice  and  salt  when  the  barrel  is  rotated. 

The  rate  at  which  the  barrel  should  be  rotated  is  easily  determined  by  experience, 
and  the  salt  and  ice  may  be  used  over  again  as  long  as  they  last,  but  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  add  some  additional  salt  and  ice.  For  convenience  in  handling,  the  barrel 
may  be  suspended  from  an  axle  and  rotated  by  means  of  a  crank,  the  fish,  ice,  and  salt 
being  admitted  and  removed  through  a  hinged-lid  opening  in  the  side  of  the  barrel. 
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Next  to  heat,  moistnro  is  tho  irrtvito'it  ,\\\\  tn  rho  «!o\o!or*>^«^^>t  *^'  ^vv  tou.^,  ;>n,^  it*; 
removal  constitiit-es  one  of  the  rno^t  im|»ortrtnt  pnH»o<<o^  oV  pviwrrvt^tuM)^  ^^Mv.sJ  :^pp1i«M\ 
to  a  variety  of  foods,  nn  fniits,  roronH,  mn\  ooort^jionnlly  to  tho  t^irit^sr  '^f  ^\^^''M  <,  h\\\  its 
most  important  appli<*}»tio«  is  to  fho  nirinvr  of  tHb.  Tho  moi^itttn*  \\va\  ^r  um^ommI  \\\ 
several  ways — hy  oxposnro  to  tho  jiir,  by  pn^«isnn\  Uy  iMMnMninir  with  \\w  tNh  rort?iin 
sabstances  poasessinvf  ^  stroiijr  acuity  for  w;itor.  ^\uA\  w^  ^\\\\,  by  n^r  ol"  nlwoiption 
pads,  etc. 

Drying  in  the  Oj)en  air  is  ti)e  most  anriont  motbotl  of  pro^^prvii^^  tUli,  it  boinjj  i!h» 
principal  metlmd  in  vojjne  junonjr  tho  IM»n'nirijin«s,  ;uul  up  to  tho  pvo*<i»nf  thm*  it  \\\\^ 
been  employed  to  a  greater  or  loss  r\to?)t  in  nonrly  ovimv  W^h  prmlnrinir  nnintrv. 
either  in  itsoripjinal  form  or  with  <'«»rt}iin  inf>flith'!itit>n^  totnUnfr  to  jH^lst  in  rrniovini» 
the  moist n re.  The  nse  of  salt  ijorfonns  )i  twofohl  fnnrth»n  in  rnrlnij  ll^h.  it  ai'tlntr  jim 
an  antiseptic  as  well  as  Himinishini;  tho  arnonnt  of  niolstnriv  l-'ish  ran  In*  imiimI 
equally  hard  hyresaltinj^witli  dry  salt  srvrral  times  jif  suitable  ifitorvals  m^  l»y  thylniTiti 
the  open  air.  But  tiie  former  is  i?npnM'tieable  on  the  sforo  of  rconfmiy  and  tin*  latter 
is  not  generally  employed  evclnsivoly,  l»eeans«^  nf  the  nnsnitablo  rllmatl*'  rcinditlniiM, 
and  in  America  it  is  most  practicable  to  mmbiiie  thr  two  iiw^fhods  with  the  addition 
of  compression,  the  tisfi  beinuf  llrst  salteil  m  l>ntts  .nid  .ift«»rwards  uressfd  Mnd  drli'd. 

The  original  process  of  curing  llsh  ^ololy  by  dryini,^  io  the  ^im  !•:  vt^ry  litf  h-  iiscfl 
in  this  country,  as  there  n-re  few  loralities  wlu'n*  the  .lii-  i<  :idapt<'d  to  it.  Thf'  Indifiir*. 
of  the  Northwest  dry  a  iinmber  of  -<]>erli»s.  jimontj  whirh  .iro  h:ilibiit,  <:ibn<»ri,  rod, 
enlachon,  sniplt.  etc,  .\\\(\  at  a  ti»w  oth#M*  loenHtics  <nu\r  minoi  Mprrif-:  .irr*  <lri«'d.  but 
the  business  is  inconsidcrabh*  .itwI  ihcro  is  iu>  :jf«Mipr:d  tr:itVrr  if»  tJM'  c  \n'i*(]n(U'. 

fn  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Knssia,  :!nrl  other  «'o!intrie«  of  mot  t  horn  I'lir'ipe,  whM (■  t  he 
air  is  «*omparatii'ely  free  t'rom'moistnri*,  <'ofI  up*  yet  dried  without  the  ri'tr  of  .;dt,  iMit 
]^orway  is  the  only  <'onntry  that  preparew  Inrijfe  ijiiafditir^  in  this  niiuiiMT  Th**  tl^h 
are  beheaded,  ♦*viseprat#*d.  and  «*lerun*d  vifh  ^rji^  wntiM*  .md  -;ifspiMid^d  in  tin-  .lir  oir 
stands  about  8  I'eet  hi;:rh,  \v!ier<'  ihev  s<Tn;»in  lor  awtU^  ;irid  e\<'n  month'-',  iintfl  they 
are  hard  ♦*nonirh  t<\  wiflistand  the  >tn»ntre-t  pre^Knrp  of  tlio  ti|»  nf  ih<«  tlmmb  in  \]\f 
thick  of  tliP  tiesh  alonjjr  the  bark  withrmt  ^'i\  ini^f  n:iy.  jin#l  it  i-  n*'r#w-".irv  t'»  ''»'tlc  Mi^  rn 
in  water  ibr  spveral  honrs  ])efon»  pre] »nri ?•'_'■  tImmo  lor  th«»  iMblr.  'riii-'  i^.  Irnov.-n  i  :  (he 
stockfish  <Mire.  jjnd  the  .inTinal  prodnrf  n  Vofviv  .•\mMls  loo.iilio  i|nint:il'  '.lii/h  is 
marketed  in  Germany.  It^ly.  Portncfal,  '^f»aifi.  Mr?r/il  md  .ifh«'»-  iw»nntri/<M  *-**|»e/^ni1ly 
those  locat»*d  in  thp  Tropip^. 

In  Hie  rjTiited  "^t^tevj.  tin*  IN'tj^ti  V'trfh  \Tr>«»i»i»ii  IVfi'oiir*  I'l  nuw.  I^rf  tn/|  ,ifid 
eertain  other  <*Onntries  *])f*  jy^uifV  ;»or*iiiT)  ■•!"  In-  li'-ti-r  if  imi  ,.;  ;i#M'OitrM#'d  !iV  'I'f.  *\:t' 
llfh  lM*Tn''  tir«^t  waited  :in'l  *li<*n  hi***?:  'm?  n  .-^irli  <i.ii?'fr\  Iir  -Hrf  Im-i!  •  .|;fViT  n  'ifTi*- 
partfcnlars,  a«  in  the 'inantity  .^l\^\     n;ilit\-  '»t'    'dt    .<«m!    •!.#•  .  -.  fi  nf    .♦'    i.r  -If  •,»''/.  *\"- 

lensrth    '*f    DH'^'^nicr.    ''tr.,    'teTieTntiii',^^      nit       •»      nnf^      ■•.       }'t*    ■    i»ir^*''     i»»'t     =  in'  ,     f»r     *•'• 
individual  enrer'*    t<  :iTir>»i    ')**•     ii:»r!.»*t      i.r    ■  ii:i-l!      ii«»     .    'i     •?•■      tifi«TM'«-«l     r*./;frff    .,/Iu'/ 
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paid  to  the  appearance  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  product.  In  curing  codfish  for 
the  New  England  trade  about  64  per  cent  of  the  moisture  is  removed — 59  per  cent  by 
the  salting  and  5  per  cent  by  pressing  and  drying.  100  pounds  of  split  cod  contain 
about  80  pounds  of  water;  and,  in  the  process  of  curing,  51  pounds  are  removed  by 
the  action  of  the  salt  and  4^  pounds  by  pressure  and  drying.  Norwegian  stockfish  has 
been  freed  from  about  90  per  cent  of  moisture  by  atmospheric  drying  alone. 

The  principal  marine  products  to  which  this  process  is  applied  are  cod,  hake, 
haddock,  cusk,  pollock,  mullet,  shrimp,  channel  bass,  barracuda,  bonito,  and  salmon, 
but  as  its  application  to  the  cod  and  its  related  species  is  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable,  the  methods  of  treating  those  species  will  be  first  described. 

DRIED  CODFISH. 

In  speaking  of  codfish  generally  the  various  species  of  Gadidcv  common  on  the 
New  England  coast  are  usually  referred  to,  the  most  important  being  the  cod  (Oadus 
callaria8)j  haddock  {Melanogrammus  (vglifinus)^  i)ollock  (Pollachius  vinnis),  hake  {Mer- 
lucius  hilinearis),  and  cusk  (Brosmius  broame).  The  proportion  of  these  entering  into 
the  dried-fish  trade  is  about  as  follows:  Cod,  83  per  cent;  hake,  10  per  cent;  haddock, 
3  per  cent;  pollock,  3  per  cent,  and  cusk,  1  per  cent. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  dry-salted  codfish  in  America  is  obtained  from  the 
bank  fisheries,  especially  from  Grand  Banks  and  vicinity.  Many  are  also  received 
from  Georges  and  other  neighboring  banks,  representing  the  surplus  from  the  fresh-fish 
trade.  Gloucester  is  the  principal  market  for  this  article,  while  Portland,  Province- 
town,  Boston,  Boothbay  Harbor,  and  other  ports  handle  large  quantities. 

In  large  ports,  especially  Gloucester  and  Boston,  most  of  the  product  is  prepared  as 
boneless  fish,  but  in  the  smaller  places  the  fish  are  usually  dried  more  thoroughly  for 
distant  markets.  During  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury codfish  were  prepared  largely  for  export,  and  consequently  were  made  quite  dry,  so 
as  to  keep  for  several  months  in  warm,  moist  climates.  At  present,  however,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  product  is  intended  for  domestic  consumption  and  is  not  so  thoroughly  dried* 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  United  States  fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  land  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  other  British 
Provinces  to  cure  their  fish.  In  that  case  the  fish  were  split,  salted,  and  kenched  m 
the  vessel  while  on  the  banks,  and  on  landing  they  were  dried  upon  the  rocky  beaches. 
After  curing  the  fish  many  of  the  vessels  carried  them  directly  from  the  provinces  to 
Spanish  and  other  ports,  where  they  were  sold  and  a  return  cargo  of  merchantable 
products  was  brought  home.  The  privilege  of  landing  to  cure  fish  was  considered 
quite  valuable  and  occasioned  much  international  controversy.  By  the  treaty  of  1818 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  land  and  cure  their  fish  within 
certain  pre^crilKHl  limits,  which  were  increaseil  in  extent  by  the  Washington  treaty 
of  1871.  But  during  recent  years  this  privilege  has  been  of  no  value,  as  the  fishermen 
have  brought  all  their  catch  directly  home  to  l>e  prt^pared  by  regular  fish-curers. 

The  prt^sent  process  of  curing  cml,  haddoi'k,  hake,  I'usk,  and  ivoUock,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  vogue  a  century  ago.  except  in  the  amount  of  drying, 
is  a.s  folloWvS,  this  description  l>eing  especially  applic4\blo  to  the  fishery  on  the  Grand 
Banks  and  to  the  preparation  of  fish  for  the  domestic  trade: 

The  dressing  is  begun  a«  soon  as  the  dories  return  to  the  ve^^seU  or  as  soon  as  the 
day's  work  is  over  when  fishing  fn>m  the  vessel's  deck  or  from  shore  boats.    Unless 
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this  be  done  the  cured  fish  are  likely  to  have  a  dark  color  and  the  flesh  be  broken  and 
loose,  especially  near  the  backbone.  This  is  also  noticeable  in  fish  caught  on  trawl 
lines  when  stormy  weather  prevents  the  overhauling  of  the  trawls  for  two  or  three 
days.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fish  any  more  than  is  necessary 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  by  means  of  tarpaulin  or  other  wise,  if  they  are  not  to 
be  dressed  for  several  hours.  It  would  improve  the  appearance  of  the  cured  product  if 
the  fish  were  bled  as  soon  as  practicable  after  removal  from  the  water,  but  this  is  not 
a  common  practice  in  the  New  England  fisheries,  except  in  the  vessel  hand-line  fishery, 
when  the  tongues  are  cut  out,  which  is  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
count  of  each  man's  catch.  The  blood  is  subject  to  putrefactive  action  much  more 
readily  than  the  fiesh,  and  if  it  remains  in  the  pores  it  causes  the  color  of  the  fiesh  to 
turn  dark.  The  additional  trouble  of  bleeding  the  fish  would  be  slight,  it  being  done 
by  cutting  the  throat  and  the  large  vein  near  the  neck  bone. 

A  dressing  gang  on  the  usual  Grand  Banks  vessel  consists  of  a  ^Hhroater,"  a  ^^  gut- 
ter," and  a  "  splitter."  The  first  named,  taking  the  fish  in  his  left  hand  by  the  head  and 
resting  it  on  its  back  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  makes  a  transverse  cut  across  the  throat 
immediately  behind  the  gills,  with  a  strong,  sharp  pointed  knife.  Introducing  the  knife 
at  this  opening,  he  cuts  down  the  belly,  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  making 
also  one  cut  on  each  side  downward  he  separates  the  head  from  the  sides.  Then  by 
pressure  simultaneously  upon  the  head  and  the  body,  the  neck  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  tub,  he  breaks  off  the  head  from  the  body  at  the  first  vertebra.  The  gutter,  taking 
the  fish,  opens  the  abdominal  cavity  with  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  hand  tears 
loose  and  removes  all  the  organs  contained  therein.  The  livers  are  thrown  into  a 
separate  receptacle,  while  the  stomach  and  other  organs  are  with  the  heads  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  into  the  gurry  pen  on  the  deck,  whence  they  are  discharged  into  the 
sea  on  changing  the  berth  of  the  vessel. 

The  fish  then  passes  to  the  splitter,  who  is  provided  with  a  knife  rounded  at  the 
end  and  with  the  blade  slightly  curved  flatwise.  With  the  back  of  each  fish  braced 
against  a  cleat  or  batten  nailed  on  the  splitting  board,  he  makes  a  long  incision  down 
the  ventral  surface,  continuing  the  opening  made  by  the  throater,  and  also  makes 
a  straight,  clean  cut  along  the  left  edge  of  the  backbone  to  the  tail,  inserting  the  knife 
no  dee|)er  than  is  necessary  for  cutting  out  the  backbone.  With  a  horizontal  stroke  he 
cuts  through  the  backbone  about  two-fifths  of  the  distance  from  the  tail  and  loosens 
it  so  that  he  can  catch  the  end  in  his  fingers.  Grasping  this  with  his  left  hand  he 
cuts  under  it  toward  the  head  of  the  fish  and  separates  the  upper  three-fifths  of  the 
backbone  from  the  body,  the  lower  two-fifths  remaining  in  the  fish.  In  this  operation 
the  knife  should  be  pressed  close  to  the  backbone,  so  that  no  fiesh  adheres  thereto, 
otherwise  the  fish  will  be  thin  through  the  back.  In  dressing  pollock  nearly  all  of  the 
backbone  is  removed  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  blood  along  the  bone.  The 
French  curers  leave  more  of  the  backbone  in  the  fish  than  is  customary  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  remove  the  blood  in  the  remaining  portion  they  use  a  small  iron 
spoon.  The  cut  through  the  backbone  should  be  horizontal  toward  the  head,  passing 
through  two  or  three  vertebra,  and  it  should  not  be  deep  enough  to  damage  the  muscles 
lying  along  the  backbone  and  thus  weakening  the  lower  part  of  the  fish. 

After  removing  the  sounds  or  air  bladders  the  backbones  are  discarded.  Sounds 
sometimes  sell  at  such  a  low  price  that  it  does  not  warrant  saving  then)  and  they  are 
discarded  with  the  backbones.  A  slight  incision  should  be  made  along  the  remaining 
part  of  the  backbone  to  permit  the  escape  of  any  blood  that  may  remain. 
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The  fish  are  then  washed  iu  tubs  of  sea  water  or  by  sousing  water  over  them, 
especial  cara  being  taken  to  clean  the  neck,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  backbone, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  dorsal  fins,  and  to  remove  the  dark  membrane  that  adheres  to 
the  napes.  Even  if  the  fish  are  dressed  on  shore,  sea  water  is  preferred  for  washing 
them,  as  fresh  water  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  slimy.  In  washing  them  in  tubs 
the  water  should  be  changed  frequently  to  prevent  its  becoming  foul. 

After  the  splitting  and  washing,  with  the  subsequent  draining,  comes  the  salting, 
which  is  accomplished  in  two  ways,  forming  the  kench  cure  and  the  pickle  cure.  In 
the  former  the  fish  are  placed  with  dry  salt  in  regular  piles  or  kenches,  and  the  pickle 
which  forms  is  allowed  to  run  off,  leaving  the  fish  dry,  and  in  the  pickle  cure  the  fish 
are  salted  in  butts  or  barrels  which  retain  the  brine.  The  kench  cure  makes  a  drier 
product  and  one  suitable  for  export  to  hot  climates,  but  is  rarely  used  in  the  United 
States  except  in  combination  with  the  pickle  cure.  Generally  in  this  country  the  fish 
are  salted  in  kenches  on  board  vessel  and  in  butts  on  shore. 

In  the  Grand  Banks  fisheries,  the  fish,  after  draining,  are  passed  to  the  Salter  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Graspiug  each  fish  by  the  tail,  he  throws  it  upon  the  kench 
or  pile,  fiesh  side  or  face  up,  and  with  a  small  scoop  sprinkles  over  it  a  quantity  of  salt. 
The  kenches  are  built  up  in  regular  order,  the  fish  being  laid  head  to  tail,  spread  out 
flat,  with  the  back  or  skin  down. 

Salting  requires  considerable  skill,  the  fish  spoiling  from  insufficient  salt  and 
deteriorating  in  flavor  from  an  excess.  As  a  rule,  the  less  amount  of  salt  required 
for  preserving  the  fish  the. better,  but  the  salt  should  not  be  used  sparingly.  Some 
fishermen,  in  order  to  make  their  fish  weigh  heavy,  put  on  too  little  salt  and  at  times 
lose  the  fish  as  a  result.  Thin  fish  require  much  less  salt  than  thick  ones,  and  less  salt 
is  necessary  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm.  Also  those  fish  which  are  to  remain  a  long 
time  before  being  used  require  more  than  those  to  be  marketed  quickly.  Experience 
is  the  only  guide,  but  as  a  rule  an  even  layer  of  salt  thoroughly  covering  the  fish  and 
leaving  no  vacant  places  or  finger  marks  is  sufficient.  Coarse  salt  is  preferred  to  fine, 
especially  for  fish  that  are  not  to  be  marketed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as  it 
does  not  go  to  brine  so  quickly.  Formerly  Cadiz  salt,  by  which  name  all  the  Spanish 
salts  are  called  in  this  country,  was  used,  but  during  recent  years  Trapani  salt  has 
been  employed  almost  exclusively,  the  use  of  the  former  being  abandoned  on  account 
of  its  abundance  of  lime,  which  settles  on  the  fish,  and  also  its  greater  tendency  to 
impart  to  the  fish  a  reddish  color,  attributed  to  some  vegetable,  matter  contained  in 
the  salt,  which  develops  rapidly  during  warm,  moist  weather.  On  an  average,  1 
bushel  of  Trapani  salt  is  used  to  each  hundredweight  of  fish  in  the  Georges  fishery, 
while  the  Grand  Banks  fishery  usually  requires  IJ  bushels  to  the  hundredweight  of 
fish.  Vessels  engaged  in  the  latter  fishery  usually  carry  about  200  hogsheads  of  salt 
in  pens  or  compartments,  each  pen  holding  15  or  20  hogsheads,  and  as  the  pens  are 
emptied  of  salt  they  are  used  for  storing  the  fish.  The  Georges  Banks  vessels,  being 
absent  a  much  shorter  length  of  time,  do  not  carry  so  much  salt. 

The  fish  remain  in  kenches  until  the  vessel  arrives  in  port,  care  being  taken  that 
no  water  reaches  them.  If  the  vessel  is  absent  three  or  four  months  those  fish  caught 
during  the  first  month  or  so  are  generally  i  ekeiiched  and  additional  salt  sprinkled 
among  them  if  it  appears  necessary.  As  the  pickle  accumulates  and  is  driven  out 
from  the  fish  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  kenches  by  the  pressure  of  those 
above,  the  vessel  must  be  pumped  out  frequently.    Some  fisherman  claim  that  they 
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»  diwir^hU;  j^n\r^t.^tnuou  for  repiling.  ftinee  tbii;  lover  lajen  are  thereby  compressed 
more  than  the  iip|[>er  one:<4.  All  handling  of  ti^h  from  the  veA^e^V^  bold  to  beginning 
the  wafer  hor.^  i^  ^en^rally  done  with  fie«r«  or  long-haodled  forkA  with  one  or  two 
prong.^  Up  (^f:h  handle. 

From  the  w^t^r  hor^e  the  ti^h  s:o  to  the  tlake»,  which  are  of  two  kind.4.  statk>iiary 
and  f^antirig.  the  former  lieing  the  more  c^jmmon.  Tbey  are  aboat  'Jk  feet  bigb.  8 
fe/;t  wide,  and  of  r:/>nvenient  length,  with  fiaAAageway.^  wide  enough  for  hantlbarrows 
l>eiween  the  j4tand.«i.  The  horizrmtal  tof>.  renting  afion  onlinary  wo^jden  horses  S  feei 
long  and  aUnjt  2  feet  high,  in  in  three  frarti^:  'I .  The  long  joi.sta  2  by  3^  incbea^  and  12 
or  ]  i  feet  long;  (2  the  f:T(jHA }o\aU  ab^/ut  If  by  2  inches  and  8  feet  long:  (S}  the  1-ineh 
triangnlar  nttipn,  ufirm  which  rest  the  H.^h.  Three  of  the  long  joists  ran  lengthwise 
of  each  Mtand,  and  to  thej^e  are  naile^l  the  cross  joisbf,  aUiOt  12  inches  apart,  and  to  the 
croHM  joi.HtH  are  naile^l  the  triangular  strips,  3  or  4  inches  afiart.  At  each  end  and 
transversely  at  .suitable  intervals  over  the  flakes  are  placed  frames  aboat  15  inches 
a^K^ve  the  flakes,  rifKni  which  cotton  awnings  may  be  stretche^l  when  the  san  is  hot. 
The  canting  frames  differ  from  the  above  in  that  they  are  fixeil  only  at  the  middle  and 
Up  a  horizontal  axis,  s^>  that  they  can  l>e  tarneil  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  in  order 
Uf  exfKnw;  only  the  Mif^i*  of  the  fish  to  the  sun  and  Up  get  the  benefit  of  even  a  slight 
breeze.  With  these  flakes  crrjtton  awnings  are  dispensed  with,  but  very  few  of  them 
are  now  use^l  in  this  c^iuntry,  and  they  are  practical  only  in  yards  running  north  and 
south.  At  (flouf^ster  many  of  the  flakes  are  on  platforms  built  over  shallow  water. 
In  Portland,  Me.,  the  roofs  of  the  fishhouses  are  used  as  resting  places  for  the  flakes, 
and  at  lUKskfiort,  Mass.,  the  flakes  are  built  on  tall  fiosts  overhanging  the  sloping 
nK;ks,  thus  allowing  the  air  to  freely  circulate  beneath  the  fish.  The  old  style  of 
brush  flake  is  not  iimMl  at  present  on  the  New  England  coast,  nor  are  codfish  dried  on 
the  Ix^aches  in  the  Pnitftd  States,  as  is  common  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 
Aliont  thirty  years  ago  a  form  of  flake  was  introduced  ha\ing  screens  or  slatted 
frames,  like  thorn*,  of  window  shutters,  arranged  to  protect  the  fish  from  the  weather 
or  to  screen  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  circumstances  may  require,  but  its  use 
was  never  extensive. 

In  carrying  the.  fish  from  the  butts  to  the  flakes  they  are  placed  on  wheelbarrows 
or  on  liandliaiTows,  the  latt>er  lieing  usually  made  of  oak  and  consisting  of  two  sticks 
alK)ut  0  feet  long,  with  5  crossbars,  esu'.h  21  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide,  and  1^  inches 
thick.  For  carting  the  fish  from  wharf  to  wharf  a  low  platform  4-wheeled  tnick,  called 
a  Jigger,  is  in  common  use. 

The,  ])rincipal  troubles  in  connection  with  curing  fish  are  flies,  sunbuniiug,  and 
sofUming.  Flies  are  avoided  by  keeping  the  vicinity  of  the  flakes  clean  and  airy  and 
fre(*.  from  all  putrefying  refuse,  louring  some  years  the  flies  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
mM'essary  U)  prote(;t  the  slack  salted  fish  by  sprinkling  lime  or  salt  about  the  flakes 
and  yard  to  destroy  the  maggots.  Hunburning  is  i)revented  by  protecting  the  fish  from 
the  excessive  iw.tUm  of  the  sun,  and  softening  may  result  from  a  stinted  use  of  salt  on 
board  the  vessel,  or  from  we.t,  (cloudy  weather  during  the  process  of  curing.  Cod  and 
haddock  ))urn  (piite  rejwlily  unless  properly  protected,  but  there  is  little  danger  with 
hake  and  rusk,  even  on  hot  sunny  days.  Because  of  climatic  fX)nditions  it  is  frequently 
(juite  difllcult  to  cure  codfish  during  July  and  August  au  the  New  England  coast,  the 
air  being  moist  and  the  sun  so  hot  as  t^)  sunburn  the  fish  very  ({uickly;  but  in  October 
and  November  little  troul)le  is  ex])erienced  from  this  source.     On  the  New  P]ngland 
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make  thoir  own  pickle.  The  Ush  remain  in  these  batts  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
and  as  much  longer  as  desirable,  when  they  are  removed,  water-horsed,  and  dried  on 
the  flakes,  as  already  described.  This  is  the  true  '< pickle-cured"  fish,  the  treatment 
of  the  Grand  Banks  fish  combining  both  the  "kench  cure"  and  the  "pickle  cure." 

Pollock  which  have  been  salted  only  a  few  days  on  the  vessel  are  sometimes 
placed  in  the  butts  and  weak  pickle  is  allowed  to  percolate  through  a  basket  of 
salt  over  them  for  five  to  seven  hours.  Or,  if  fresh,  they  are  split,  washed  and 
kenched,  skin  down,  with  1  or  2  bushels  of  salt  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  fish,  and  on 
the  following  morning  they  are  placed  in  butts,  back  up,  each  butt  being  filled  with 
weak  brine,  which  leaks  through  a  basket  suspended  over  it.  On  removal  from  the 
butts  the  fish  are  water-horsed  over  night  and  exposed  on  the  tiakes,  back  or  skin 
side  up,  for  three  or  four  days.  By  exposing  them  with  the  face  down  the  danger  of 
sunburning  is  removed  and  files  are  less  apt  to  injure  them.  Pollock  cured  in  this 
manner  are  always  shipped  whole  for  domestic  trade  and  will  keep  for  only  a  few 
weeks. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jonesport,  Me.,  a  cure  somewhat  similar  to  the  stockfish  is 
applied  to  haddock,  except  that  the  fish  are  first  lightly  coined.  The  method  is 
simple;  the  heads  and  viscera  are  removed,  the  bellies  cut  off,  and  the  fish  lightly 
corned  for  a  few  hours.  They  are  theti  tied  together  by  the  tails  and  suspended  over 
a  pole  or  fence  to  dry,  becoming  quite  hard  and  solid  within  a  week  or  two.  Small  fish 
are  used,  the  average  weight  when  dried  being  from  1  to  2  pounds,  and  the  product, 
which  is  very  palatable,  is  entirely  for  local  use.  About  4,000  pounds  of  haddock  are 
annually  prepared  in  this  manner  at  Jonesport,  yielding  1,300  pounds  of  "  clubbed 
haddock,"  worth  $125. 

Dunfish  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the  resulting  article  has  a  dun  or 
brownish  color.  It  is  of  superior  quality  and  is  designed  especially  for  use  on  the 
table  uncooked.  The  manner  of  curing  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  it  requires  much 
more  care  than  curers  ordinarily  are  willing  to  give  to  the  preparation  of  fish  for 
market.  The  fish  are  usually  caught  in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  immediately  after 
being  landed  are  split  and  slack-salted,  and  then  laid  in  piles  for  two  or  three  months 
in  a  dark  storeroom,  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  salt  bay  or  eel- 
grass  and  pressed  with  weights.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  dried  for  a  few 
days  in  the  open  air  and  are  again  compactly  piled  in  a  dark  room  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  for  two  or  three  months,  when  they  are  dried  for  two  or  three  days 
and  are  ready  for  market.  The  process  of  preparing  dunfish  made  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
quite  noted  a  century  ago,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse,  though  some  is  prepared  there 
each  year. 

Drake,  in  Nooks  and  Corners  of  New  England,  says: 

The  *'dau''  or  winter  tish,  formerly  cured  here,  were  larger  and  thicker  than  the  sommer  fish. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  drying  them,  the  fishermen  often  covering  the  ''fagots''  with  bedqailts 
to  keep  them  clean.  Being  cured  in  cold  weather,  they  required  but  little  salt,  and  were  almost 
trauHparent  when  held  up  to  the  light.  These  fish  sometimes  weighed  100  pounds  or  more.  The 
dunllsh  were  of  great  esteem  in  Spain  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  bringing  the  highest  prices 
during  Lent.  They  found  their  way  to  Madrid,  where  many  a  platter,  smoking  hot,  has  doabtless 
graced  the  table  of  the  Escurial.     In  1745  a  quintal  would  sell  for  a  guinea. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  features  in  the  curing  of  codfish  on  the  New 
England  coast.  The  aiuount  of  salt  required,  the  time  for  exposing  the  fish,  the 
length  of  the  exposure,  and  so  forth,  are  points  which  demand  practical  knowledge 
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coast  the  directioD  of  the  wind  has  considerable  infinence  on  the  drying.  Winds  from 
the  northwest  or  southeast  are  usually  dry  and  good  for  caring  fish,  but  under  the 
influence  of  southwest  winds  the  tish  are  liable  to  burn,  and  when  northeast  winds 
prevail  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dry  the  fish. 

Much  difterence  exists  in  the  extent  to  which  the  fish  are  dried.  Some  are  dried 
for  only  a  few  hours  and  others  for  a  week  or  more,  depending  on  the  market  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Some  markets  desire  fish  from  which  50  per  cent  of  moisture 
has  been  eliminated;  others  60  per  cent,  and  others  70  per  cent,  and  since  a  larger 
I)er  cent  of  moisture  removed  represents  a  greater  increase  in  labor  and  decrease  in 
weight  of  product,  a  curer  endeavors  to  avoid  drying  them  any  more  than  necessary. 
Those  to  be  used  in  preparing  boneless  fish  are  dried  very  slightly,  8  or  10  hours  of 
good  sunning  being  sufficient,  while  the  export  fish  must  be  dried  for  a  week  or  10 
days.  Every  evening  the  fish  are  placed,  fiesh  side  down,  on  the  fiakes,  in  small  heaps 
of  15  or  20,  and  a  cover  of  wood,  known  as  the  fiake  box,  is  placed  over  each  heap  to 
prevent  injury  from  dampness  or  rain.  This  cover  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  with 
a  peaked  roof  and  is  generally  about  38  inches  long,  22  inches  wide,  and  14  inches 
high,  the  whole  being  made  of  three-fourths  inch  rough  boards.  When  the  air  is  moist, 
the  fish  are  not  spread  out,  but  if  the  weather  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  the  fish 
piled  up  for  several  days,  they  are  occasionally  rearranged. 

When  preparing  fish  for  export,  after  they  have  been  on  the  fiakes  two  or  three 
days  they  are  placed  in  kenches  under  cover  to  "sweat,''  where  they  remain  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  they  are  again  spread  on  the  fiakes  for  a  day  or  two.  In  some 
instances  the  fish  are  then  dry  enough  for  shipping,  but  usually  it  is  necessary  to 
sweat  them  once  more  and  again  dry  them  for  a  day  or  so.  The  export  fish  are 
usually  dried  sufficiently  hard  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  in  the  thick 
part  of  the  flesh  without  retaining  the  impression.  During  moist  weather  these  fish 
are  likely  to  sweat  and  become  soft;  it  is  then  necessary  to  "throw  them,"  scattering 
them  over  the  fiakes  for  a  day  or  so. 

Mostof  the  export  fish  are  what  are  known  technically  as  "kench-cured."  This 
dififers  from  the  above  only  in  that  the  salted  fish  on  removal  from  the  vessel's  hold 
are  not  placed  in  butts,  but  in  kenches,  skin  down,  in  the  warehouse,  whence  they  are 
removed  as  required,  washed  to  remove  slime,  undissolved  salt,  etc.,  and  dried  on  the 
flakes  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  manner  last  described.  They  are  next  replied  and 
sweated  for  two  or  three  days,  when  they  are  dried  again  for  a  day  or  two,  replied 
and  sweated  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  dried  for  a  day  or  two,  when  they 
are  ready  for  shipment.  These  tish  are  slack-salted,  but  well  dried,  whereas  fish  for 
the  domestic  trade  are  generally  heavily  salted,  but  only  slightly  dried.  Hake  and 
haddock  are  rarely  kench-cured,  but  the  latter  are  not  often  exported  from  the  United 
States,  although  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  exi)ortation  of  them  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  southern  Brazil  and  to  Cuba. 

In  case  the  fish  are  fresh  when  received  at  the  curing-houses,  they  are  at  once 
beheaded,  eviscerated,  split,  and  washed  in  the  manner  described  for  vessels  fishing 
on  the  (Irand  Banks.  They  are  immediately  placed  in  butts,  with  the  fiesh  side  up  and 
with  about  7  bushels  of  salt  to  1,000  pounds  of  fish  scattered  among  them.  The  iish 
are  piled  in  each  butt  until  they  extend  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface.  On  the 
second  or  third  day,  after  they  have  settled  somewhat,  a  half  bushel  of  salt  is  placed 
on  top.    No  pickle  is  iidded,  as  in  case  of  (irand  Banks  fish,  since  the  green  fish  will 
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obtainable  only  through  long  experience.  The  process  of  curing  hake,  haddock,  cusk, 
and  pollock,  except  as  above  noted,  differs  in  no  particular  from  that  applied  to  cod. 
They  are  dressed  and  split  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  require  about  the  same 
amount  of  salting  and  similar  treatment  in  every  particular.  Hake  are  not  so  likely 
to  sunburn  as  cod  and  need  not  be  protected  from  the  sun.  Pollock  turn  somewhat 
dark,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  popular,  but  among  connoisseurs  are  highly  esteemed, 
especially  when  slack-salted. 

The  loss  in  weight  in  dressing  and  curing  cod  and  other  ground  fish  for  the 
domestic  market  ranges  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  according  to  the  species,  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  extent  of  the  salting  and  drying.  The  loss  is  greatest  in  case  of 
haddock  and  cod  and  least  in  curing  cusk  and  hake.  Generally,  large  fish  decrease 
more  than  small  ones  and  large  Shore  decrease  more  than  large  Georges.  From  a 
number  of  records  made  during  different  seasons,  the  following  summary  is  obtained, 
showing  the  average  quantity  of  each  kind  of  fish  required  to  make  a  gross  quintal 
(114  pounds)  of  dried  fish  suited  for  the  New  England  markets; 


species 


Haddock 

Cod 

Pollock  . 
Hake... 
Cusk  .... 


Ponnds  req 

iiired  to  make  a  quintal 

cured. 

Round. 

From  the 
knife. 

From  the 
butt. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

299 

2(16 

133 

288 

193 

131 

280 

184 

130 

258 

190 

131 

246 

178 

132 

Fresh  split  cod  ready  for  curing  contains  about  80  per  cent  of  water  and  IJ  per 
cent  of  salt.  A  large  percentage  of  this  water  is  withdrawn  by  salting,  some  by  drying, 
and  a  much  smaller  quantity  by  compression,  the  latter  process  also  removing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  salt  in  the  form  of  pickle.  The  resulting  product,  when  prepared  for 
the  domestic  trade,  contains  about  51  per  cent  of  water  and  19J  per  cent  of  salt.  The 
stockfish  of  Norway  contains  about  17  ])er  cent  of  water  and  IJ  per  cent  of  salt.  100 
pounds  of  cod,  as  they  come  from  the  water,  will  weigh  about  66.9  pounds,  dressed 
ready  for  salting,  of  which  about  53  pounds  represent  water  and  1  pound  represents 
the  weight  of  salt.  The  process  of  curing  for  domestic  trade  adds  about  6.2  pounds  of 
salt  and  removes  about  34.1  pounds  of  water,  of  which  31.1  ponnds  are  removed  by 
the  salting  and  3  pounds  by  the  pressing  and  drying.  This  results  in  38.8  pounds  of 
dry-salted  fish,  of  which  18.9  pounds  represents  water  and  7.2  pounds  salt.  By  con- 
tinuing the  drying  process  and  removing  more  water  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fish 
are  improved,  but  since  it  decreases  the  quality  of  the  flavor  as  well  as  the  weight  of 
the  fish,  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  curing,  it  is  not  desirable,  unless  the  fish  are  to  be 
shipped  to  a  warm  climate  and  held  there  for  a  long  time.  To  make  a  quintal  of 
domestic  cured  codfish  requires  193  poands  of  split  fisli  or  288  i)ounds  of  round  fish, 
whereas  to  make  an  equal  cpiantity  of  fish  suitable  for  export  to  Brazil  requires  about 
350  pounds  split,  and  for  114  pounds  of  Norway  stockfish  about  474  i>ounds  of  split 
fish  or  70S  pounds  of  round  fish  are  required. 

The  cost  of  the  labor,  salt,  etc.,  varies  in  accordance  with  the  fish  being  handled, 
the  condition  of  the  weather,  the  amount  of  drying  required,  the  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  fish,  etc.,  but  generally  runs  from  38  to  50  cents  per  quintal,  of  which  15  to 
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18  cents  represents  the  cost  of  the  salt.  It  usually  costs  more  to  cure  fish  in  July  and 
August  than  in  October,  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  drying  and  consequently 
the  increase  in  number  of  times  that  the  fish  have  to  be  handled.  An  examination  of 
a  number  of  itemized  accounts  shows  the  average  cost  of  handling  cod  from  the  round 
to  the  cured  product  to  be  4.'$  cents  per  quintal^  haddock,  46  cents;  hake,  40  cents; 
pollock,  43  cents;  cusk,  43  cents.  If  the  fish  have  been  salted  on  the  vessel  the  cost 
of  handling  ashore  will  be  reduced  by  the  labor  required  for  dressing,  splitting,  and 
salting,  and  by  the  decrease  in  amount  of  salt  used,  and  ranges  between  28  and  38 
cents  per  quintal.  When  green  split  cod  costs  If  cents  per  pound,  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  quintal  gross  (114  pounds)  would  cost  $3.84,  and  the  cost  of  handling 
averaging  43  cents  per  quintal,  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the  cured  product  at  $4.27  per 
quintal  gross  to  clear  expenses.  This  cost  of  labor  is  so  small,  compared  with  the 
original  cost  of  the  fish,  that  it  pays  to  take  the  utmost  care  in  the  process  of  curing. 

The  principal  grades  of  dry  fish  are  Georges  cod.  Shore  cod.  Grand  Banks  cod, 
hake,  cusk,  haddock,  and  pollock.  Each  grade  of  ood  is  further  divided  into  large, 
medium,  and  small.  Georges  cod  are  generally  the  largest  and  choicest  received,  and 
are  taken  on  Georges  Bank,  South  Channel,  Browns  Bank,  and  adjacent  fishing- 
grounds.  These  fish  are  usually  heavily  salted  and  dried  only  a  day  or  so.  The 
Grand  Banks  cod  or  ^'  Bank  cod  "  are  taken  on  Grand  and  Western  banks  and  Ban- 
quereau  and  are  usually  dried  longer  than  the  Georges  or  Shore  cod.  During  recent 
years  cusk  have  been  divided  into  two  grades,  large  and  small,  the  former  comprising 
all  over  19  inches  in  length  as  received  from  the  vessel.  The  prices  of  codfish  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  sold,  and  probably  the  best  guide  to  the 
comparative  values  of  the  different  species  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  ot 
the  prices  received  as  they  are  landed  from  the  vessels. 

The  following  shows  the  prices  per  quintal  of  the  principal  grades  of  salt  fish  on 
the  Boston  and  Gloucester  markets  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  1898: 

,  Designation.  January.       .  April.  Jnly.  October. 

I     Georges  cod,  large $6.25  i  $5.  50  to  $5. 75  $5.50  $5. 75  to  $6. 00 

Georges  cod,  medium 4.  OU  '  4.00  3.75  3. 50  to  3.75 

Shore  cod,  large ;      5. 00  to  $5. 25  5. 00  to   5.25  4.50  4.50 

Shore  cod,  medium 1      3.50  3.50  3.00  3. 00  to  3.25 

Bank  cod,  large |      4.00to4.25  4.00to4.25  4.00to$4.25|    4.00to4.25 

Bank  cod,  medium ,      3.50  8.50  3. 25 to  3.50       3.50to3.75 

I    Hake -       2.  25  to  2. 37J  2. 25  to   2. 50  2. 00  to  2. 25  ,     1. 75  to  2. 00 

!     Haddock 2.60  2. 00 to  2.25  2.00to2.25l    2.00to2.26 

Cusk 3.60  3.50  3. 25  to  3.  60       3. 50  to  3.624 

I     Pollock 2. 75  to   3.00  2.75  2.75to3.00       2.50to3.00    | 

I 

For  the  local  market  or  nearby  trade  the  whole  fish  are  packed  in  rough  bundles 
of  one  quintal,  or  112  pounds,  each,  and  tied  with  cords,  or  in  wooden  boxes  holding 
from  100  to  450  pounds  each.  The  4o0-pound  boxes  are  46  inches  long,  22  inches 
wide,  and  16  inches  deep,  inside  measurement.  At  Gloucester,  Boston,  Vinal  Haven, 
and  Portland  large  quantities  are  prepared  as  boneless  cod  (see  pp.  400-405).  In 
packing  for  export  trade  the  fish  are  placed  principally  in  drums  made  of  birch 
staves,  with  ends  of  pine  and  8  hoops  on  each  drum,  and  with  capacity  for  1,  2,  4, 
or  8  quintals,  tightly  compressed. 

The  curing  of  codfish  <m  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  began  in  1864  and 
has  been  continued  with  more  or  less  success  up  to  the  present  time,  the  annual  yield 
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now  amoanting  to  over  5,000,000  poands,  at  an  average  value  of  about  3^  cents  per 
pound,  most  of  the  catch  being  made  by  vessels  sailing  from  San  Francisco  and  oper- 
ating in  Bering  Sea  or  at  fishing  stations  on  the  islands  bordering  that  sea.  The 
methods  pursued  in  the  curing  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  in  vogue  on  the  New  England 
coast.  A  small  percentage  are  marketed  hard-dried  with  the  skin  on  and  the  bones  left 
in,  being  tied  up  in  bundles  of  75  to  100  pounds;  but  most  of  them  are  prepared  as 
boneless  fish  after  their  receipt  at  San  Francisco.  The  product  is  marketed  through- 
out the  Pacific  coast  and  exported  to  Australia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  aud  the  Orient. 
According  to  Mr.  Wilcox,  Pacific  coast  boneless  codfish  has  been  most  favorably 
received  in  Australia,  where  it  has  nearly  driven  the  hard-cured  stockfish  of  northern 
Europe  from  the  market.  Large  quantities  of  dried  codfish  from  New  England  are 
shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  to  San  Francisco. 

REDDENING  OF   SALTED   CODFISH. 

Considerable  trouble  and  loss  have  resulted  to  the  dried  codfish  trade  from  the 
tendency  of  the  prepared  fish  to  turn  red  some  time  after  it  has  been  dried.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  with  fish  that  have  remained  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  for  a  long 
time,  and  occurs  but  to  a  limited  extent  with  fish  brought  in  on  ice  and  then  cured. 
It  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  among  which  are  the  removal  of  the  gluten  by 
pressure  and  the  oil  becoming  partly  rancid  through  age,  but  the  most  generally 
accepted  theory  is  that  it  is  due  to  vegetable  organisms  in  the  salt,  especially  in  that 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  bj^  solar  heat. 

At  the  instance  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  iu  1878,  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow, 
of  Harvard  University,  made  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  this  color  and  the  means 
of  remedying  it.  He  attributed  the  trouble  to  a  minute  plant  (Clathrocystis  roseo- 
persicina),  consisting  of  minute  cells  filled  with  red  coloring  matter.  This  plant  was 
found  on  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  packing  houses,  and  also  in  the  holds  of  some  of  the 
vessels.  It  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Cadiz  salt,  but  not  in  Trapani  salt,  and 
when  the  latter  is  used  the  discoloration  is  not  so  likely  to  result.  Conseciuently 
Trapani  salt  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  Cadiz  salt  in  curiug  codfish. 
But  even  when  Trapani  salt  is  used  the  fish  is  likely  to  turn  red,  and  in  order  to 
destroy  the  organisms  the  buildings  are  usually  whitewashed  inside  as  well  as  outside 
at  least  once  a  year.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  been  recommended  that 
boracic  acid  be  added  to  the  pickle  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
water  used. 

With  the  view  to  counteract  this  reddish  tendency  iu  cured  fish,  a  method  was 
patented  *  in  1883  by  li.  S.  Jennings,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  which  the  salted  fish  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam  or  hot  Jiir  to  destroy  the  organic  life  in 
the  salt  with  which  the  fish  have  been  cured.  He  employed  an  endless  woven- wire 
apron  hung  on  rollers  and  having  within  it  a  narrow  box  or  pipe  with  a  perforated 
top.  Into  this  box  or  pipe  air  or  steam  heated  to  a  temperature  of  400^  or  450^  F.  is 
forced  and  discharged  from  it  against  the  fish  placed  on  the  endless  apron,  the  apron 
being  revolved  at  such  speed  as  will  expose  each  fish  to  the  action  of  the  heat  for 
about  two  seconds.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  method  the  exterior  of  the  fish  is 
heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  germs  without  injuring  the  app<»arance  or  <inalities 
of  the  fish,  but  the  i)rocess  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  trade. 

'  See  Letters  Patent  No.  273074,  dated  February  27,  1883. 
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Many  eurerH  eudc^avor  to  prevetit  this  rednesA  by  sprinkliDg  a  ^mall  quantity  of 
boracic  ac;i(l  and  coiiimon  salt  over  the  fish.  Aboat  1  poand  of  the  acid  is  used  to  40 
[Munds  of  fish.  This  article  was  introduced  in  the  codfish  business  about  1881  and 
is  now  quite  generally  used,  particularly  during  the  warm  months,  when  it  is  found 
almost  essentia]  in  order  t^>  keep  dry  fish  in  good  condition  for  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days.    It  is  generally  employed  in  the  form  of  a  proprietary  compound. 

In  discussing  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  of  Pacific  coast  codfish  a  prominent 
fishcurer  of  New  England  states : 

The  Alaska  codfish  turn  off-color  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  onr  (yraud  Hanks  codfish  do, 
when  canght  on  long  trips.  The  fish  are  piled  very  high  in  kecches,  and  the  pressure  of  the  upper 
tiers  of  fish  crushes  the  fibers  and  sacM  between  the  fibers  and  all  the  white  gluten  is  pressed  out.  In 
a  nutshell,  the  cause  of  codtish  turning  yellow  is  pressure.  Our  Georges  codfish  are  caught  l>y  vessels 
which  are  very  seldom  out  over  a  month,  and  a  fare  of  30,000  pounds  in  that  tim«>  is  considere^l  a  good 
cB,i('h,  These  fish  are  all  caught  with  hand  lines.  Fhey  are  never  piled  high  in  the  kenches,  as  there 
is  no  need  of  it,  for  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  vessel  for  30,000  ponndH  without  piling  them  high, 
and  so  they  are  put  into  very  shallow  kenches.  They  hold  their  weight,  which  is  a  saving  to  the 
fishermen,  and  they  hold  their  color  simply  because  the  fibers  and  sacs  which  hold  the  white  gluten 
are  never  cmshed.  Our  Grand  Banks  fleet  are  gone  from  Gloucester  all  the  way  from  two  to  four  months* 
and  if  they  have  hard  luck  are  sometimes  gone  six  months.  If  one  of  them  comes  in  with  a  full  fare 
in  two  months,  her  fish  will  be  very  much  whiter  on  the  average  than  one  that  has  l>een  out  twice  or 
three  times  as  long.  The  fish  may  be  piled  up  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  the  fish  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  kenches  may  be  pressed  very  hard  and  the  fibers  and  sacs  cmshed  and  then  fish  will  turn  yellow; 
but  if  she  stays  out  twice  or  three  times  as  long  they  will  be  yellower  still,  because  they  have  been 
pressed  so  much  longer.  But  the  greater  part  of  her  fish,  viz,  the  latest  ones  that  she  caught  and 
the  tops  of  the  kenches,  will  be  white.  The  nearer  the  top  the  whiter  the  fish ;  the  nearer  the  bottom 
the  yellower  the  fish,  and  all  due  entirely  to  the  amount  of  pressure  they  have  received.  I  understand 
that  the  vessels  that  fish  on  the  Alaska  fishing-grounds  are  very  large  vessels,  brigs,  or  barks,  and  they 
fish  six  months  and  bring  in  fares  of  half  a  million  pounds  or  more  and  they  are  pressed  too  mnch. 
The  only  way  that  Alanka  codtish  can  be  made  to  hold  their  color  is  to  send  smaller  vessels  and  bring 
smaller  faren.  The  smaller  the  fare,  if  canght  (juickly,  the  whiter  the  fish.  The  longer  the  trip  and 
the  larger  the  fare,  the  yellower  the  fish.  If  yon  will  examine  transverse  sections  of  Georges  codfish 
and  Grand  Banks  codfish  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  kenches  with  a  microscope  yon  will  notice 
that  the  fibers  of  the  Georges  are  full  of  white  gluten  while  those  of  the  Hank  codfish  are  crnshed 
and  flattened  down,  and  there  will  be  a  variation  in  the  fish  according  to  the  part  of  the  kench  they 
come  out  of.  Grand  Hanks  codfish  and  Alaskan,  I  think,  are  caught  on  trawls  and  they  struggle  on  the 
bottom ;  while  they  are  worrying  on  the  hook  and  struggling  to  escape,  the  blood  settles  in  against 
the  skin.  They  may  be  very  white  on  the  face  for  all  that,  if  they  are  well  washed  and  soaked  before 
salting. 

PREPARATION  OF  BONELESS  CODFISH. 

The  preparation  of  boneless  codfish  is  doubtless  the  most  important  development 
in  the  handling  of  dried  fish  daring  the  present  century.  For  several  years  prior  to 
1870  the  need  was  felt  of  some  method  of  packing  dried  fish  in  neat  packages  of  small 
but  definite  weight.  A  number  of  processes  were  devised  and  patented,  but  very  few 
of  them  were  found  of  practical  value. 

In  1868  William  D.  Cutler,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  patented*  a  process  by  which  the 
fish  were  divested  of  skins  and  bones  and  run  through  a  machine  adapted  to  grinding, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  disintegrate  the  fiber  of  the  fish,  and  if  very  fat  and  oily  the 
disintegrated  mass  was  then  subjected  to  pressure  to  remove  the  superabundance  of 
oil.     It  was  then  spread  upon  metal,  stone,  or  other  suitable  surface,  heated  by  means 
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of  steam  pipes  passing  beneath  the  slabs,  where  it  remained  until  thoroughly  dry, 
probably  irom  ^  to  3  hours,  when  it  was  placed  in  close  paper  or  wooden  boxes,  each 
containing  1  pound  or  other  suitable  quantity.  The  product  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  article  prepared  in  Norway  from  stockfish  and  sold  as  "  fish  meal.''  Several 
thousand  pounds  of  codfish  were  prepared  in  this  manner  and  sold  under  the  name 
^^  desiccated  fish."  This  method  was  expensive,  and  the  article  lacked  preservative 
qualities,  being  affected  by  atmospheric  conditions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair 
its  food  qualities;  yet  while  the  process  extended  little  beyond  the  experimental 
stages,  it  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  general  notice  of  the  trade  and  encourage  the 
invention  of  methods  of  preparing  a  similar  article. 

A  few  months  later  Elisha  Crowell,  of  New  York  City,  invented  *  a  process  that 
differs  little  from  the  present  method  of  preparing  boneless  codfish. 

The  following  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Crowell : 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  so  prepare  cod  and  other  fish  that  it  shall  be  divested  of  every- 
thing not  edible  which  unnecessarily  adds  to  its  weight  and  bulk,  and  shall  be  reduced  to  the  most 
convenient  form  for  handling  and  transportation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  snfficiently  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  snch  tish  heretofore  employed  consists 
simply  in  salting  and  drying  the  fish  in  large  pieces,  each  piece  being  generally  one-half  or  the  whole 
of  a  fish.  In  this  condition  it  can  not  be  conveniently  packed  in  small  boxes,  and  is  therefore  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences  which  injure  its  quality  and  taste.  From  the  same  cause  it  is  not  in  a 
convenient  condition  for  transportation  or  handling,  and  the  refuse  portions  add  unnecessarily  to 
its  weight,  while  also  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  article  as  an  article  of  sale  and  common  use.  To 
obviate  these  disadvantages  one  manufacturer  has  ground  up  the  fish,  but  when  treated  thus  the  air 
reaches  directly  every  fiber  of  the  fish  and  soon  destroys  its  taste,  besides  drying  it  up  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  becomes  hard  and  ^'stringy"  and  after  a  timealmost  unfit  for  use.  It  can  also  be  easily 
adulterated,  either  with  foreign  substances  or  with  the  ground  skin  and  bones  or  fish  improperly 
cured.  In  order  to  overcome  all  these  disadvantages  and  produce  an  article  which  shall  possess  and 
retain  all  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  codfish,  while  entirely  clear  of  useless  matter,  and  in  the  most 
convenient  possible  condition  for  transportation,  I  remove  the  bones  and  skin,  either  before  or  after 
salting,  and  then  cut  up  the  fish  into  long,  narrow  strips.  These  strips  I  expose  to  the  drying  action 
of  a  current  of  air  either  naturally  or  artificially  induced,  so  as  to  remove  the  moisture  from  the  fish 
sufficiently  for  its  preservation.  The  fish  may  be  cut  up  or  stripped  still  more  between  one  drying 
operation  and  the  next.  Salt  iH  nut  usually  applied  during  the  operation.  The  strips  thus  produced 
are  then  cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  packed  in  boxes,  kegs,  or  barrels  to  exclude  the  atmospheric 
influences  as  far  as  possible.  The  retailer  can  pack  the  article  in  small  boxes  containing  half  a  pound 
or  a  pound,  etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  customers. 

In  1869  Benjamin  F.  Stephens,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  patented  t  a  modification  of  the 
process  invented  by  William  D.  Cutler  during  the  preceding  year,  this  being  a  satura- 
tion of  the  compressed  and  granulated  fish  with  glycerin  to  keep  it  moist  and  prevent 
extreme  dryness.  During  the  same  year  Joseph  Nickerson,  of  Boothbay,  Me.,  intro- 
duced a  somewhat  similar  process,  |  consisting  in  removing  the  skins,  bones,  etc.,  from 
the  salted  fish,  reducing  the  flesh  to  a  granulated  state,  and  then  steeping  it  in 
brine  until  every  particle  of  the  mass  was  completely  penetrated  by  the  brine,  after 
which  it  was  pressed  into  molds,  the  pressure  serving  the  double  purpose  of  forcing 
out  all  surplus  moisture  and  reducing  the  fish  to  hardened  cakes  of  convenient  size. 
Neiihei-  of  these  two  processes  has  ever  been  used  to  any  noticeable  extent. 


*  Letters  Patent  No.  84801,  dated  December  8,  1868. 
t  Letters  Patent  No.  87986,  dated  March  16,  1869. 
t  Letters  Patent  No.  88064,  dated  March  23,  1869. 
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f#yr<*A  /^^'h  4^<»i^»*''  -tv  f/'^y^Aitf^t  pr^^^^t^iwM  tJii«  «r*ii*l^^  -v^wii**?!  ^^^^^^r^hl  «wu*«ni»  in  «dMr 

htfif^/hm^i>(S  \i\^  f'fi(ht  Ufih^.  f^r^i^lfy,  Afm^^  tmm^yitt^lf  thtshnmatm  vmmm^hir^ 
fffff^ffftUM^n,  yiffA  ftr  iW4  /f^p^fttt  t'^/0109/009  pfmu4^  f4  br^MrkaM  &%li  ir«fe  prepared  m 

^//  UHtfl^  i^0f  if^f'^fif'^.  Mf  \ff^mMii  ftM(  fmipni  ^4  ^wmt^^sm  eod  aoMmotA  to  about 
'fiUf^^U^^^  j//r/M^/U  ttithtfnttff^  u^mi  4ff  whMi  l4  |yr^^i»r^  in  GV^/;«iter,  tbe  remainder 
tf^Uft(  fftd  ttft  Hi  hfmUfU,  t'tfffUt4'^4fWU^  Umiii€fi4l^  Vfnalhar^rfi^  etc. 

'th^  li^'U^'^t^^  ffff^'^nn  fff  pt$^ffHf)nf(  tHfttf^^fm  HmU  in  a^  thllown:  From  tbe  flake  yard 
M^^  /IH^  Am>^  K/'  f^^  MiM  **nk\uu\un  htfU^  ti$  nkinuiufi^^  each  tinh  in  placed  flediaide 
tUii^ii  tfii  M^M  nk)uuUiyi  ^nrntfi^  f^mnUiUiu  ttf  a  mii  fritie  bW.k  abrmt  '10  inches  long,  20 
Ih/^IM'M  w}/I#«^  NN/f  '^  fff  'tS  hiv.h^n  ihU'k^  (it  of  hu  UwM  pifie  tKmrd  of  nimilar  length  and 
^UUii  ri^f^iUiU  'f^^  ^'^^f  ^'^'1  MUtpotin,  Tlii^  ilor^K  aiifil,  and  ventral  flim  are  first  cnt 
lii^iii^  wMlf  >^  ku\U^  luuf'U  tlk«<  >i  A|^l)MJii|(  kiilfiH;  ih^i  KranpitiK  tbe  skin  at  the  napes 
llf^  Wf^fkMMfM  fiilMpi^  M<  olt  flAfmlty  III  I'Wo  \iUh',^h,  TIid  naf^e  bone  is  sometimes  torn  oat 
Iff  fh^  n|fMhU)nn  nf  NMMffvlntf  Mii^  Nkln,  bnt  ^on»mlly  It  Im  removed  with  a  small  iron 
I^mII  <*mIImI  m  ''hnnn  hnoki^tV*  whlnli  Im  uliont  M  InrJioM  Uni^,  with  a  curved  shank  and 
MlhM|i  |tnlMf.  11m«  wiirknMMi  MnMi  tiHiiM  Mm  lUh  IIomIi  up  iind  cutting  under  the  lower 
Mtiil  Ml'  iMH'ltlMMiM  nt'  lull  Immim  r'MMtovnA  \U  Tlio  iUivU  UHMnhrane  is  then  torn  from  the 
nii|M*^  )MmI  tiiiy  tliiili  |iiM'MiiM  nr  Mm  llonli  <miI'  liway.  HomoMmos  in  drensing  very  choice 
DmIi  it  ^rMiliHhfh  MMiinvMci  all  Mm^  Mim  and  olhor  Mnuill  honeM,  making  what  is  known  as 
<<alNHlMlMl>*  iMMtMlMMA*'  IImIi.     Atid  Hi  iMMilug  luiko  aud  other  small  and  cheap  Ush  the 
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tail  bone  is  frequently  left  in,  and  sometimes  the  nape  bones  also,  this  being  known 
as  ^'dressed  fish/'  Hake  and  haddock  are  the  easiest  fish  to  prepare,  and  cask  are 
the  most  difficalt.  The  cost  of  skinning  and  boning  ranges  from  25  to  40  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  prepared  fish,  depending  on  the  class  of  fish  handled. 

The  ordinary  knives  for  cutting  boneless  fish  have  hook-tipped  blades  from  6  to  7 
inches  in  length,  with  white-pine  handles.  For  cutting  cusk,  which  have  tough  bones 
and  skins,  a  special  knife  is  required,  called  a  ^^cusk-bone  knife,"  the  blade  of  which  is 
of  finely  tempered  steel,  about  1|  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  and  ^  inch  thick  at  the 
back,  with  a  square  end.  The  handle  is  about  4^  inches  long  by  1^  inches  thick  at  the 
butt,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  blade  end. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  result  (in  pounds)  from  skinning  and  boning  a 
quintal  of  the  various  grades  of  fish : 


Condition. 


^^^^^  I    Shore 


Cod. 


Cod. 


Tail  and  nape  bones  in , 

Tail  bone  in,  nape  bone.H  out. 
Tail  and  nape  bones  out 


Poundf.    Pounds. 


06 
93 

88 


95 
92 

87 


SmaU 

Greorgea 

Cod. 


Pounds. 
91 
85 
83 


Had- 
dock. 


Hake. 


Cusk. 


Pounds.     Pounds.     Pounds. 


90 
82 
78 


91 
85 
82 


I- 


Pollock. 


Pounds. 
97 
94 


82 


After  being  skinned  and  boned  the  fish  are  sprinkled  with  an  antiseptic  powder 
composed  principally  of  boracic  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and 
placed  in  many  sizes  and  styles  of  packages,  containing  from  500  pounds  down  to  2 
pounds.  The  boxes  are  made  of  spruce  or  pine,  and  the  small  ones,  5  pounds  and 
under,  usually  have  a  sliding  cover.  The  most  popular  sizes  are  40  and  60  pound 
boxes,  the  dimensions  of  the  former  being  usually  20  inches  by  12  inches  by  6  inches, 
inside  measurement,  and  of  the  latter  20  inches  by  12  inches  by  8  inches,  inside.  In 
the  larger-size  boxes  the  fish  are  usually  placed  without  being  cut.  A  neat  way  is  to 
place  two  halves  together,  as  in  the  round  fish.  Others  are  loosely  rolled  and  placed 
with  the  shoulders  at  the  ends  of  the  box  and  the  tails  overlapping,  and  choice 
Georges  fish  look  very  nice  in  that  manner.  Frequently  when  packed  in  the  40  or  60 
pound  boxes  each  individual  fish  is  cut  transversely  the  width  of  the  box  and  folded 
over  itself.  Thick  fish  are  sometimes  cut  transversely  and  each  piece  split  and  folded 
over  in  such  a  manner  that  the  clean  cut  appears  outside.  The  fish  are  also  sometimes 
cut  transversely  across  the  fiber,  and  tightly  packed  in  boxes  with  the  fiber  running 
perpendicularly.  In  the  small  boxes  the  fish  must  of  course  be  cut  in  much  smaller 
pieces.    The  5-pound  boxes  usually  measure  10  inches  by  8  inches  by  4  inches. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  packing  of  boneless  codfish  in  l-pouiul  and 
2-pouud  ^'bricks"  has  become  very  popular.  The  skinned  and  boned  fish  are  cut  into 
small  pieces  (>  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  cutting  being 
done  either  by  hand,  by  treadknives,  or  by  special  machinery.  Two  pounds  weight 
of  these  are  carefully  i)laced  in  press  compartments  6  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide 
and  3^  inches  deep,  care  being  taken  to  have  choice  square  pieces  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  top,  and  either  two  or  four  strings  of  cotton  twine  are  run  through  slits  in  the 
compartment,  so  as  to  pass  under  and  around  the  brick  of  fish.  The  fish  are  then 
tightly  compressed  for  a  few  moments,  and  on  removing  the  compression  the  strings 
are  tied  and  the  brick  is  removed.  Many  forms  of  presses  are  employed,  the  most 
usual  consisting  of  a  sliding  box  having  two  or  three  compartments,  each  of  the  size 
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/vf  fh^  hr>k^.  fri  l^X*^  ^  ^lAm^^vhu-t  ,ntrii»^n»  mwwhini**  ^^r^iM  inf7vi#iiii>f!ti  ac  ^rlonLeiiMML 
[^►r  fhi^  j>»Wfyv*#k.  j^od  .»<  n*'»T  f>><pfl  .n  '%n#*  or  "\to  of  rhi^  4>3«r^^iiHhnmiin^.  It  «miueart»  €if 
»  l?*r^^.  ••oti*tfnj;f  ^ri>m.  f  h^  ^nrfj**'^  of  wWu*h  i«  provi#li»fl  with  pin»  whieh  entier  tbe  IUl 
^flk^^"/!  fb^r^''>n  fvn^l  rh^fAHy  haW  rh^jm  m  p<y*iti#>n,  '>n  rhut  rht»^  di»h  *rf^  f«»fLaiifi  ciwtiraBi 
^AvMv**-*  int^ymirM,7it]y.  ;»n4  *^  r^^sifiiUr  inf-Ar^aU  i^  kaif<^  InrsUf^  2^>ve  ;uui 
wJtH  if!^  /fxi-*  4A'4/^An4'»  fA  ^^nt  fh^.  fUh  f.fjwi,^vftr^ly,  th^  drum  rotarin^  inti 
fAp<^frv>ifr  fb#»  krvlfA  fA  A.of.  f.h#.  ft^h  ^if.h/>nt  l^n^  rrfifwded  by  tiiem.  Theaeacriptt 
fi^h  ;*r^  fh^r»  /'»rf'{M  fr/r^^f^  Ny  fb^  ffrnm  l"i^tw^rh  a  ^^rw^«  of  rorary  knifes 
fffK'Tr  >»  ^hiffty  fh^  ?n<\*  rff  f/'^f^^i/yr^  of  whi/'h  U  p>?*fj»lW  with  the  axiA  Df  nitatuMi  of 
/ttntf},  th^  Aff'f\r<  \pp\u^  f h^T^^yy  <^v^M  mv>  W^rsk^,  Tb^  len^^rth  of  the  ^»riefc»  is  deter- 
tti'ftf^^  }fy  ^bA  ^1Uf'/ir»/*^  /'/rv^^/l  by  th^  ft^^k  hi^fwr^m  eaeh  dene^nt  of  tlie  T«tieal  kmle^ 
Mfr/f  fh^  /1Mff»f»/'>  tif^f.wf'.^rn  fhft  rota^ry  kntvi^  tl^iUcrmfmM  their  width.  The  pieccsof  fiA 
^A  f frAfr  /'/Hf  f  1^/1  Uft^nfi\  )ff^ffni\  f.h^  uAmj  knirfsn  and  are  renored  from  the  pegs  bj 
^)inh\p^  nif)\f^  iff  fiH\n  f'.u^^\ufi  fcf^fff^&A  in  the  norfaee  fif  the  drom  and  thus  eondng 

A  f^w  m/Mrflm  Mf#^r#<^ft.«rr  fifiothi^  inaehini*.^  iran  introduced  for  the  same  purpose, 
Utii  #ftw  m^^t  f^nif^itn)^$^\]f  um^A,  Thifi  founintHl  of  two  revolving  drams  carrying  a 
pMtittm  hin4h'  \u  nmtUmn  with  toii^itiidifial  grooves,  having  small  pegs  in  itssiir£Bioe 
\4i  hififi  Mi^  finh  plfi^'Nl  upon  H^  skin  side  down,  and  so  revolving  as  to  press  the  fish 
M^/^AlriMi  i^ti'uit^r  knlvf^s  pls^'^^l  nt  snitable  distances  ai>art.  The  knives  were  rotated 
hy  flii^  MfofNin  iiC  flm  Hfitf^  und  the  liitter  were  cnt  into  longitudinal  strips  equal  in 
widlli  Ui  fln^  dlNtntM'o  \mi^mu  Mis  knives.  Am  thei«e  i4tri]m  passed  beyond  the  knives 
ilt^v  WMf^  m\f^^i\  (in  \h^  pHmand  ttii^  platform  by  roiU  entering  between  the  strips  and 
fttM  Nfit-ffii'^  nf  Mm  r^iiitlMMA  phitfotni.  A  quantity  of  fish  having  been  thus  cut  into 
liffiitihMlhHil  nif)|m,  Mh\v  wi^ri^  rotunicd  to  the  front  end  of  the  machine  and  by  means 
nf  M<  tCilhiM  WMfi^  (itfS)n  phu^f^d  (Mi  tho  movable  phitform  ho  as  to  approach  the  rotating 
knIVMF)  Ml  Mglil  Mtitfli«M,  nnd  mm  Mioy  paMMCMJ  undor  wore  cut  transversely,  forming 
tiM*lMttgnlMt'  iiluMJiM.    Tho  rlrotilar  knives  woro  so  arranged  that  alternate  ones  might 


Ri>i«  liHlfKH  TtthMtl  Nil.  lUMSri.  iliHiMt  AiiMUnl  M.  ISHH,  iti  ftivor  of  ,1.  L.  Shuto  and  W.  O.  Taylor. 
I  MHt*  ))i«Hi»H  tSUiMt  Ntt  tmot'^n,  (IttiiMt  .tiittU(U\v  un.  1HH7.  in  f^vor  of  Walti^r  8.  Moses. 
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make  their  own  pickle.  The  fish  remain  in  these  butts  at  least  fifteen  or  tweuty  days, 
and  as  much  longer  as  desirable,  when  they  are  removed,  water-horsed,  aud  dried  on 
the  flakes,  as  already  described.  This  is  the  true  "pickle-cured"  fish,  the  treatment 
of  the  Grand  Banks  fish  combining  both  the  "kench  cure"  and  the  "  pickle  cure." 

Pollock  which  have  been  salted  only  a  few  days  on  the  vessel  are  sometimes 
placed  in  the  butts  and  weak  pickle  is  allowed  to  percolate  through  a  basket  of 
salt  over  them  for  five  to  seven  hours.  Or,  if  fresh,  they  are  split,  washed  and 
kenched,  skin  down,  with  1  or  2  bushels  of  salt  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  fish,  and  on 
the  following  morning  they  are  placed  in  butts,  back  up,  each  butt  being  filled  with 
weak  brine,  which  leaks  through  a  basket  suspended  over  it.  On  removal  from  the 
butts  the  fish  are  water-horsed  over  night  and  exposed  on  the  flakes,  back  or  skin 
side  up,  for  three  or  four  days.  By  exposing  them  with  the  face  down  the  danger  of 
sunburning  is  removed  and  flies  are  less  apt  to  injure  them.  Pollock  cured  in  this 
manner  are  always  shipped  whole  for  domestic  trade  and  will  keep  for  only  a  few 
weeks. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jouesport,  Me.,  a  cure  somewhat  similar  to  the  stockfish  is 
applied  to  haddock,  except  that  the  fish  are  first  lightly  coined.  The  method  is 
simple;  the  heads  and  viscera  are  removed,  the  bellies  cut  off,  and  the  fish  lightly 
corned  for  a  few  hours.  They  are  thefi  tied  together  by  the  tails  and  suspended  over 
a  pole  or  fence  to  dry,  becoming  quite  hard  aud  solid  within  a  week  or  two.  Small  fish 
are  used,  the  average  weight  when  dried  being  from  1  to  2  pounds,  and  the  product, 
which  is  very  palatable,  is  entirely  for  local  use.  About  4,000  pounds  of  haddock  are 
annually  prepared  in  this  manner  at  Jonesport,  yielding  1,300  pounds  of  "  clubbed 
haddock,"  worth  $125. 

Dunfish  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the  resulting  article  has  a  dun  or 
brownish  color.  It  is  of  superior  quality  and  is  designed  especially  for  use  on  the 
table  uncooked.  The  manner  of  curing  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  it  requires  much 
more  care  than  curers  ordinarily  are  willing  to  give  to  the  preparation  of  fish  for 
market.  The  fish  are  usually  caught  in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  immediately  after 
being  landed  are  split  and  slack-salted,  aud  then  laid  in  piles  for  two  or  three  months 
in  a  dark  storeroom,  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  salt  bay  or  eel- 
grass  and  pressed  with  weights.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  dried  for  a  few 
days  in  the  open  air  and  are  again  compactly  piled  in  a  dark  room  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  for  two  or  three  months,  when  they  are  dried  for  two  or  three  days 
and  are  ready  for  market.  The  process  of  preparing  dunfish  made  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
quite  noted  a  century  ago,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse,  though  some  is  prepared  there 
each  year. 

Drake,  in  Nooks  and  Corners  of  New  England,  says: 

The  ^'dun'^  or  winter  fish,  formerly  cured  here,  were  larger  and  thicker  than  the  sammer  fish. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  drying  them,  the  fishermen  often  covering  the  " fagots''  with  bedqnilts 
to  keep  them  clean.  I^eing  cured  in  cold  weather,  they  reqnircd  but  little  salt,  and  were  almost 
transparent  when  held  up  to  the  light.  These  fish  sometimes  weighed  100  pounds  or  more.  The 
dunfish  were  of  great  esteem  in  Spain  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  bringing  the  highest  prices 
during  Lent.  Th<\v  found  their  way  to  Madrid,  where  many  a  platter,  smoking  hot,  has  doubtless 
graced  the  table  of  the  Kscurial.     In  1745  a  quintal  would  sell  for  a  guinea. 

The  foregoing  an*  the  principal  features  in  the  curing  of  codfish  on  the  New 
England  coast.  The  amount  of  salt  required,  the  time  for  exposing  the  fish,  the 
length  of  the  exposure,  an<l  so  forth,  are  points  which  demand  practical  knowledge 
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placed  in  a  dry  warehoase  awaiting  a  market.  Before  being  shipped  they  are  spread 
out  on  the  gravel  daring  one  midday  to  extract  any  dampness  they  may  have  con- 
tracted in  the  warehoase. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  oar  own  methods  the  following  notes  on  the 
methods  of  curing  codfish  in  the  principal  European  countries  are  presented,  the  notes 
being  abridged  by  Adolph  Nielsen  from  volume  iii  of  Norsk  Fiskeritidende,  Bergen, 
January  and  April,  1884 : 

NORWEGIAN    MRTHOD. 

As  a  rale  the  greater  part  of  the  codfish  oaaght  at  Lofodeu  is  left  in  salt  from  three  weeks 
to  two  months,  all  according  to  how  the  fishery  tarns  oat,  and  how  qaick  the  vessels  purchasiug 
fish  can  sncceed  in  getting  a  fall  cargo.  After  the  fish  are  taken  from  the  salt  they  are  generally 
washed  out  at  the  beaches,  close  to  the  drying  places,  which,  as  a  rale,  consist  of  smooth  and  low 
rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seaboard.  In  washing  the  fish  woolen  mittens  are  worn  on  the  hands. 
After  being  carefally  washed  and  the  black  membrane  removed  from  the  napes,  the  fish  is  put  in 
small  sloping  heaps  on  the  rocks  for  twenty-foar  hoars,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  ran  off.  In 
each  heap  are  put  from  6  to  8  fish,  the  andermost  with  the  skin  side  turned  down,  the  rest  with  the 
skin  side  up.  As  soon  as  the  weather  allows  the  fish  to  be  spread,  after  being  in  the  heaps  twenty-four 
hours,  it  is  carried  up  to  the  drying  place  and  spread  out,  face  up  If  the  weather  is  fair  and  safe,  the 
fish  is  left  out  the  first  night,  but  the  skin  side  is  in  that  case  turned  up  toward  evening.  Next  morning 
the  fish  is  again  turned,  face  up.  After  being  left  out  the  second  day  it  is  gathered  together  toward 
evening  and  put  in  heaps,  30  or  50  fish  in  each.  The  next  morning  it  is  spread  again,  and  in  tlie  evening 
is  put  in  a  little  larger  heaps.  When  the  fish  has  been  spread  two  or  three  times  it  is  stretched  well, 
especially  in  the  abdomen,  before  being  put  in  heaps,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  wrinkles  and  give  the 
fish  a  smooth  appearance.  This  work  is  considered  to  be  of  much  importance  in  regard  not  only 
to  appearance  but  also  to  the  durability  of  the  fish,  because  the  dampness  always  gathers  in  those 
wrinkles  and  is  very  difficult  to  get  removed  entirely  if  not  done  away  with  in  time.  It  is  slow  work, 
but  they  consider  it  better  to  devote  one  day  to  this  than  to  go  through  it  in  a  hurry  in  the  evening  when 
the  fish  are  gathered  in  heaps  for  the  night.  £very  time  the  fish  are  gathered  in  the  evening  in  heaps 
these  are  made  larger.  After  the  fish  has  been  spread  three  or  four  times,  or  when  it  is  dry  enough  to 
stand  pressing  (which  is  noticed  on  the  abdomen  of  the  fish  that  crack  when  the  fish  is  bent),  it  is  pat 
into  the  first  pile  for  pressing.  These  piles  are  built  round,  and  a  small  round  peaked  roof  or  cover  of 
wood,  about  a  foot  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pile  of  fish,  is  made  to  cover  the  piles  with.  On  these 
roofs  weights  of  stones  are  applied.  These  piles  or  pressing  piles,  as  they  generally  are  named,  are 
built  from  3  to  3|  feet  high,  the  first  time. 

After  the  fish  has  remained  in  those  piles  from  five  to  eight  days,  according  as  the  fish  was  more 
or  less  dry  when  it  was  pat  in  piles,  it  is  piled  over  into  another  and  larger  pile  in  this  way,  that  the 
undermost  fish  in  this  first  pile  is  placed  uppermost  in  the  second,  in  which  again  the  fish  is  left  the 
same  length  of  time  as  in  the  first  one.  If  the  weather  after  that  time  is  suitable,  the  fish  in  these 
piles  is  spread  every  second  day  to  dry,  and  for  every  time  it  is  spread  it  is  set  in  larger  piles.  If  the 
weather  is  not  suitable  for  spreading  the  fish,  it  is  as  often  as  possible  piled  over  into  new  piles, 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  cure  and  prevent  the  fish  from  afterwards  turning  slimy.  The  fish  is  not 
reckoned  to  be  properly  dry  until  it  keeps  itself  dry  underneath  the  dorsal  fins,  or  is  capable  of 
withstanding  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  without  leaving  marks  in  the  thick  of  the  flesh.  After  the  fish 
has  been  put  in  pressing  piles  and  has  been  spread  oat  for  drying  four  to  five  times,  it  will,  under 
fair  circumstances,  be  reckoned  to  be  properly  cured.  The  usual  time,  under  favorable  conditions, 
taken  to  cure  fish  in  Norway  is  abont  six  weeks. 

FRENCH  METHOD. 

The  fish  which  is  brought  to  France  is  for  the  greater  part  bank  fish,  caught  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  and  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  With  the  exception  of  the  fish  cured  in  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  all  this  fish  is  cured  ia  France,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  iu  Hordeanx.  To  this  port  it  is 
brought  salted  in  bulk,  in  compartments  in  the  vessel's  hold,  and  cured  as  the  orders  arrive  for 
certain  quantities  of  fish.  In  splitting  the  fish  the  French  cut  the  backbone  a  little  farther  from  the 
tail  than  most  nations  do,  and  for  this  reason  an  iron  spoon  made  for  the  purpose  is  used  for  removing 
the  blood  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  backbone.    The  fish  is  always  washed  well  before  it  is  put  in 
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in  mind  to  leave  the  back  side  of  the  fish  turned  up.  The  fish  is  turned  more  frequently  as  the  drying 
advances.  The  heaps  are  also  made  larger  every  time  the  fish  is  spread,  and  weights  are  put  on  top  of 
each  heap  in  order  to  give  the  fish  a  little  pressing  and  a  smooth  face.  The  heaps  are  always  covered 
with  mats  or  canvas.  The  Scottish  curers  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  fish  gets  frangible  or 
brittle  and  presents  a  bad  appearance  if  it  is  dried  too  rapidly  in  the  beginning  of  the  cure.  When 
the  fish  is  half-dry,  one  is  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  salt- burnt  or  not.  If  the  fish  is  salt-burnt  they 
turn  it  back  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  has  the  most  power,  by  means  of  which  the  salt 
getB  extracted  from  the  face  of  the  fish.  Mr.  Ross,  inspector  of  fisheries,  recommends  always  to  dry 
the  fish  with  the  skin  side  turned  up  from  the  time  it  is  half  dry.  After  it  has  been  dried  a  fortnight 
it  is  put  in  large  piles  for  ten  days  in  order  to  allow  the  fish  to  sweat.  The  piles  are  covered 
well.  After  being  taken  from  these  piles  it  is  spread  out  to  dry  for  one  week,  after  which  it  is  again 
put  iu  large  piles  for  another  four  to  six  days.  When  after  this  it  gets  two  or  throe  days'  drying  it 
is  considered  to  be  properly  cured  and  ready  for  shipment.  The  average  time  for  making  fish  is 
reckoned  to  be  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

ICELAND   METHOD. 

The  cod  fishery  in  Iceland  is  conducted  by  the  natives  iu  small  open  boats  in  the  bays,  and  in 
some  places  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  gear  -employed  by  them  consists  of  hand-line  and 
bultows.  As  soon  as  the  fish  is  caught  it  is  bled;  brought  inshore,  it  is  split  in  this  way,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  backbone  is  left  on  the  opposite  side  to  what  is  usual  in  Newfoundland  and  many 
other  countries.  The  Icelanders  split  their  fish  very  deep.  After  being  split,  the  fish  is  washed  with 
brushes  in  clean  sea  water,  the  black  membrane  and  all  blood  being  carefully  removed.  A  few  also 
used  to  wash  their  fish  in  fresh  water.  The  backbone  is  cut  slantwise,  over  two  joints,  and  18  to  22 
joints  from  the  tail,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  The  salting  of  the  fish  takes  place  in  sheds  as 
soon  as  the  water  has  run  off  it,  and  it  is  salted  in  kenches  with  one  barrel  of  Liverpool  salt  to  about 
350  pounds  of  large  dry  fish ;  if  the  fish  is  small  less  salt  is  used.  After  the  fish  has  remained  two  or 
three  days  in  this  salt  it  is  resalted  in  new  kenches;  very  little  salt  (about  one-eighth  of  a  barrel  of 
salt  to  350  pounds  of  fish)  is  nsed.  In  this  salt  it  remains  for  five  or  six  days,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
washed  out  and  made,  if  the  weather  and  the  season  of-the  year  are  suitable.  The  fish  that  is  caught 
HO  late  in  the  fall  that  it  can  not  be  made  before  the  next  year,  is  salted  in  kenches  so  heavily  that 
one  fish  does  not  touch  the  other.  This  fish,  they  claim,  will  then,  in  the  spring,  be  of  about  the 
same  quality  as  if  it  was  caught  the  same  year,  provided  it  is  washed  or  cleaned  properly  and  all 
blood  carefully  removed. 

After  the  fish  has  remained  a  sufficient  time  in  salt  it  is  washed  out  and  laid  in  small  heaps,  until 
the  water  has  run  ofi*  and  a  little  stifi'ness  is  felt  in  tlic  tish,  which  generally  is  so  the  next  day,  and 
if  the  weather  then  is  fair  the  fish  is  spread  out  to  dry;  if  not,  it  is  relaid  in  square  piles,  from  100  to 
150  fish  iu  each.  If  the  weather  should  continue  to  be  wet  the  fish  is  piled  over  in  new  piles  every 
day,  as  long  as  the  bad  weather  lasts,  or  until  it  can  be  spread.  When  the  fish  has  been  spread  and 
got  two  good  days'  sun,  it  is  put  in  pressing  piles  and  the  pressing  is  increased  according  as  the 
making  of  the  fish  proceeds.  When  the  cure  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  fish  is  what  they  call  three- 
parts  dry,  it  is  put  in  large  piles,  about  7,000  pounds  of  fish  in  each.  These  piles  are  covered  with 
mats  or  boards  in  shape  of  a  roof,  and  a  weight  of  stones,  which  corresponds  with  the  weight  of  the 
fish  in  the  pile,  is  placed  on  top  of  the  niat-s  or  boards.  In  this  state  the  fish  is  allowed  to  remain  five 
to  six  days,  after  which  time  it  is  spread  again,  if  the  weather  permits,  and  the  same  weight  applied 
every  time  it  is  gathered  and  put  back  iuto  the  piles.  In  case  the  weather  does  not  allow  the  fish  to 
be  spread,  after  it  has  been  put  in  the  first  large  pressing  pile,  it  is  repiled  every  day  and  the  same 
weight  applied  to  each  pile  every  time  until  it  is  considered  cured. 

The  fish  is  cured  on  beaches,  which  in  most  places  are  made  of  round  rocks.  The  reasons  why  the 
Icelanders  use  such  a  heavy  pressing  in  their  cure  of  fish  are:  (1)  That  the  climate  is  damp  and 
not  very  warm  (as  a  rule  the  sun  is  seldom  hot  enough  to  burn  the  tisb,  although  this  may  happen 
occasionally)  and  that  the  weather  is  mostly  cloudy  or  foggy;  (2)  that  their  fish  is  heavily  salted; 
(3)  that  their  fish  is  rich  and  thick,  and  stands  a  good  deal  of  pressing.  On  account  o(  the  climate 
being  chilly  and  damp,  the  pressing  is  therefore  the  principal  part  in  their  cure,  and  by  frequently 
pressing  and  repiling  the  fish  the  cure  is  also  accelerated.  The  Iceland  fish  is  a  fine,  white- looking, 
good-eating  and  durable  article  which  commands  good  prices  iu  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Althongh  it  always  is  a  little  pliable,  or  not  cured  as  hard  as  the  Newfoundland  and  Norway  fish,  still 
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it  keeps  weU  iu  hot  climates,  and  is  preferred  to  the  hard-cnred  fish,  because  it  is  not  so  apt  to  get 
brittle  and  break.  Fish  cnred  in  the  early  spring  or  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  climate  is  chilly, 
are,  if  suiTiciently  pressed  and  salted,  superior  to  the  hard-cured  fish  in  summer  time,  even  if  it  is  a 
little  pliable,  and  will  keep  well  in  hot  climates.  Complaints  of  the  hard-cured  fish  being  brittle  and 
difficult  to  handle  are  often  made  in  the  Mediterranean  markets. 

When  the  fish  is  stored  in  Iceland  it  is  kept  well  covered  with  mats  or  canvas  in  order  to  prevent 
the  moist  air  from  affecting  the  fish.  The  principal  market  for  Iceland  fish  is  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  while  a  part  is  also  exported  to  Copenhagen  and  Great  Britain. 

STOCKFISH. 

In  preparing  stockfish  in  Norway  each  fish  is  bled  as  soon  as  taken  from  the 
water,  care  being  taken  that  it  be  not  braised  or  mutilated.  In  dressing,  the  fish  is 
split  from  the  pectoral  fin  to  the  vent,  thns  leaving  the  sides  connected  aboat  the 
napes  and  near  the  tail.  The  head  and  entrails  are  removed,  after  which  each  fish 
is  well  cleansed  outside  and  inside  with  sea  water.  They  are  next  tied  together  by 
the  tails  in  pairs  and  suspended  from  thick  strips  about  2  feet  apart,  on  top  of  stands 
about  8  feet  high.  The  fish  are  hung  on  each  side  of  the  strips,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  not  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  air  currents  from  acting  upon  them.  A  two- 
pronged  stick  is  generally  used  in  hanging  them  up  and  taking  them  down.  The 
grounds  about  the  fiakes  should  be  clean,  airy,  and  devoid  of  all  putrefying  refuse. 
During  summer  the  fish  are  generally  split  quite  through,  leaving  only  enough  meat 
and  skin  at  the  tail  to  support  its  own  weight.  The  backbone  is  cut  out  from  about 
three  joints  below  the  vent,  and  the  fish  hung  up  individually  by  the  tail  in  such  a 
way  that  one  half  of  the  fish  hangs  on  each  side  of  the  pole.  Large  fish,  over  28  inches 
in  length,  are  also  split  during  the  winter  and  spring.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stockfish,  however,  are  cured  round. 

The  fish  receive  no  further  attention,  being  left  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
are  not  taken  down  from  the  time  they  are  hung  up  until  perfectly  dry;  that  is,  hard 
enough  to  withstand  the  strongest  pressure  of  the  tip  of  the  thumb  in  the  thick  of 
the  flesh  along  the  back  without  giving  away.  In  taking  the  fish  down  from  the 
fiakes,  dry  and  fair  weather  should  be  selected  in  order  not  to  leave  any  moisture 
about  the  fish  when  it  is  stored.  In  preparing  for  export,  the  stockfish  is  usually 
pressed  and  tied  by  wire  into  rectangular  bundles,  20  by  24  by  29  inches,  containing 
100  kilograms  or  about  220  pounds.  Bundles  of  50  kilograms  are  also  prepared. 
Norway  is  the  only  country  in  which  stockfish  is  extensively  prepared,  about  400,000 
quintals  being  cured  annually,  the  species  used  being  cod  principally,  but  also  cusk, 
pollock,  haddock,  and  ling  in  smaller  quantities.  The  chief  markets  are  in  Italy^ 
Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  tropical  sections  of  the  continents  of  America. 

The  Russians  prepare  stockfish  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  fish  is  split  through  the  back  and  left  solid  in  the  abdomen.  A  cut 
about  an  inch  long  is  made  through  the  uppermost  part  of  the  fish,  and  through  this 
the  fish  is  tied  up  on  the  fiakes.  They  also  prepare  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Norwegian  split  fish,  except  that  they  do  not  usually  take  out  the  backbone. 

Before  cooking,  the  stockfish  should  be  softened  or  disintegrated  by  beating  with 
a  wooden  club  and  all  bones  removed.  The  flesh  is  then  soaked  for  several  hours, 
washed  and  drained.  In  Italy  thin  fish  are  preferred  to  thick  ones  and  the  disinte- 
grated flesh  is  placed  in  cold  water  over  a  fire  and  removed  before  the  water  reaches 
the  boiling  point,  since  boiling  makes  it  tough.  Steaming  is  even  a  better  method  of 
cooking,  making  the  flesh  white  and  soft. 
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DRIED  AND  DRY-SALTED  SALMON. 

On  the  Alaskan  coast  the  Indians  dry  many  salmon  for  their  home  use  during  the 
winter,  and  also  at  times  prepare  cod  and  other  fish,  the  work  being  performed  mostly 
by  the  women.  As  soon  as  the  salmon  is  caught  the  backbone  is  broken  just  back  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  kill  the  fish  at  once  and  prevent  its  thrashing  about  and  bruising  the 
flesh.  The  fish  is  dressed  by  slivering  the  two  sides  from  the  head  and  backbone,  but 
leaving  them  connected  at  the  tail,  the  knife  being  inserted  Just  below  the  nape  bone 
and  drawn  closely  along  the  backbone  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  tail,  when 
a  similar  cut  is  made  on  the  other  side  and  a  stroke  of  the  knife  severs  the  backbone 
close  to  the  tail.  Frequently  the  large  fish  are  marked  by  a  number  of  transverse 
cuts  in  the  thick  portion  of  the  flesh  to  facilitate  the  drying.  The  fish  are  then  sus- 
pended from  a  pole  or  frame  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  with  the  flesh  outward,  where 
they  remain  until  quite  dry.  Sometimes  when  poles  are  not  conveniently  obtainable 
the  two  sides  of  the  fish  are  separated  and  laid  face  up  on  the  beach. 

The  process  of  drying  requires  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  in  ordinary  weather. 
During  rainy  or  cloudy  weather  the  fish  are  placed  under  cover  or  turned  with  the 
skin  outward.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  these  fish  are  stored  under  cover  out  of 
reach  of  dogs  and  children  and  form  the  principal  food  supplies  of  the  natives  during 
the  winter,  especially  in  the  villages  somewhat  isolated  from  the  trading  stations. 

Salmon  when  salted  are  commonly  held  in  pickle  in  tight  barrels,  but  a  few  are 
dry-salted  for  especially  choice  trade,  in  the  following  manner:  The  fresh  fish  is  placed 
in  a  cool  place  until  the  flesh  is  firmly  set,  when  it  is  eviscerated  and  split  down  the 
back,  so  as  to  layout  flat,  and  the  head  and  three-fourths  of  the  backbone  are  removed. 
If  desired,  the  flesh  may  then  be  smeared  with  blood  of  the  fish  to  impart  a  reddish 
color  in  the  cured  product;  otherwise  it  is  wiped  clean  and  placed  skin  down  in  a 
salting  tub  having  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  and  a  layer  of  No.  2  salt  spread 
evenly  over  the  fish.  Other  fish  similarly  salted  may  be  placed  in  the  salting  tub,  but 
not  so  many  as  to  compress  the  bottom  layers  too  much.  The  flavor  is  improved  by 
adding  sugar  or  saltpeter  to  the  salt,  about  an  ounce  of  either  for  each  fish,  and 
crushed  peppers  may  also  be  added  if  desired.  The  fish  remain  in  the  salt  from  1 J  to 
3  days,  when  they  are  removed,  trussed  in  the  manner  so  usual  in  smoking  (see 
page  494),  in  order  to  keep  them  out  flat,  and  suspended  in  a  shady  but  windy  place 
until  dry.  The  fish  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  used,  which  need  not  be 
for  2  or  3  months,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  salting  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
place  where  it  is  stored.  Some  persons  pour  a  glass  of  cognac  over  the  dry  fish  and 
allow  it  to  soak  in  to  improve  the  flavor,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  prepara- 
tion of  salmon  in  the  fibove  manner  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  none  of  the  product 
goes  upon  the  general  market. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  describes 
the  method  of  drying  salmon  in  vogue  in  Scotland  a  century  ago  as  follows: 

Kippered  Sttlnion  are  prepared  by  cnttiDg  them  smoothly  along  the  back  from  the  tail  to  the 
head.  The  chine,  or  backbone,  is  then  cut  out  and  all  the  blood  and  garbage  cleared  away.  The 
fishes  are  then  salted  and  laid  above  each  other,  with  the  fleshy  sides  in  contact,  in  a  trough,  commonly 
scooped  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  beech,  placed  in  a  cool  situation.  A  lid  which  exactly  tits  the  aperture 
is  placed  above  them  and  pressed  down  by  heavy  weights.  After  the  fishes  have  imbibed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  pickle  they  are  stretched  upon  small  spars  of  wood  and  hung  up  to  dry  where  there 
is  a  current  of  air.  Sometimes  they  are  hung  in  the  smoke  of  a  kitchen  fire,  which  preserves,  indeed, 
but  conveys  a  bad  flavor.  Some,  in  order  to  communicate  a  particular  flavor,  mix  spices  with  the 
salt,  or  they  rub  the  fish  with  spices  before  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
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DRY-SALTED  MULLET. 

In  the  extensive  mullet  fisheries  of  the  southern  coast  from  North  Carolina  to 
Florida  large  quantities  of  this  species  are  dry-salted  or  kench-cured,  the  annual 
output  on  the  coast  of  Florida  amounting  to  nearly  2,000,000  pounds.  Some  are 
pickled  in  brine,  but  the  majority  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  are  dry-salted.  The 
process  employed  is  as  follows: 

Dressing  begins  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  landed  at  the  station,  which  is  generally 
within  a  few  minutes  after  they  are  removed  from  the  water.  In  splitting,  each  fish  is 
taken  in  the  left  hand  with  the  tail  toward  the  splitter,  and  by  means  of  a  knife  it  is 
opened  along  the  left  side  of  the  ba<5kbone  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  mackerel  are  split.  All  viscera  are  then  removed  and  a  gash  or  '^  score  '^  is 
cut  along  the  right  side  of  the  fish,  which  contains  the  backbone,  in  order  that  the  salt 
may  the  more  readily  penetrate  the  flesh.  In  some  localities  the  heads  of  mullet  are 
removed  before  the  fish  are  split.  When  roe-mullet  are  taken  the  roe  bags  are  carefully- 
removed  while  the  fish  are  being  eviscerated  and  are  salted  separately.  The  blood  and 
black  stomach  membrane  adhering  to  the  napes  are  then  scraped  away  and  the  fish 
are  thrown  into  a  trough  of  clean  salt  water,  where  they  remain  for  a  few  minutes  and 
are  thoroughly  washed,  all  particles  of  blood  being  carefully  removed.  On  removal 
from  the  washing  tank  or  barrel  the  fish  are  rubbed  thoroughly  with  salt,  Liverpool  salt 
being  most  commonly  used.  They  are  next  piled  up  under  cover  in  kenches,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  between  each  layer,  with  the  backs  placed  downward,  as  is  the  case 
with  green  cod,  so  as  to  retain  the  dissolved  salt.  These  kenches  Jire  ranged  in  regular 
order,  with  the  heads  of  the  fish  outward,  and  extend  3  or  4  feet  in  height.  In  some 
localities,  after  the  salting  and  before  kenchiug,  the  two  sides  of  the  fish  are  brought 
together  again,  leaving  the  fish  in  natural  shape,  with  the  abdominal  cavities  filled 
with  salt. 

When  a  large  haul  of  mullet  has  been  made  the  work  of  dressing  and  salting 
must  be  ruslied  to  prevent  the  fish  from  becoming  tainted;  and  in  warm  weather, 
especially  during  August,  if  tlie  fish  are  not  salted  within  a  few  hours  after  landing 
they  are  apt  to  become  discolored  or  to  rust.  The  fish  remain  in  these  kenches  until 
they  are  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  which  may  not  be  for  three  or  four  months. 

In  preparing  for  shipment  the  salted  mullet  are  placed  in  boxes  or  tied  up  in 
bundles.  No  uniform  style  or  size  of  package  is  used,  resulting  naturally  in  much 
confusion  and  inconvenience  to  the  trade.  Some  fishermen  simply  bundle  the  mullet 
in  such  a  way  that  the  skin  side  is  outward,  while  others  cover  the  bundles  with  a 
single  layer  of  matting  or  palmetto  leaves.  When  carefully  prei)ared  these  fish  are  of 
excellent  quality,  except  that  those  cured  during  the  warm  weather  of  July  and 
August  sometimes  rust. 

The  following  method  of  curing  mullet  is  recommended  to  those  who  wish  a  really 
choice  product  witiiout  regard  to  the  cost  of  preparation: 

TIh'  fn'sli  (isli  aro  cut  along  the  ventral  part  and  eviscerated.  They  are  next  soaked  for  two 
hours  or  so  in  salt  water,  beheaded  and  split  down  the  hjick,  and  th«^  backbone  removed.  Four  or  five 
cuts  ani  then  made  transversely  across  «^ach  halfof  the  tish  on  the  inner  surface,  :md  the  fish  are 
packed  in  dry  salt,  where  they  remain  tor  about  one  week.  On  removal  they  are  washed  to  remove 
the  slime,  undissolved  salt,  etc.,  and  then  suspt»nded  in  the  shade,  where  th«\v  are  allowed  to  dry 
tor  five  <»r  six  weeks.  Each  lish  is  then  sprinkletl  with  fiiu^  table  salt  and  carefully  wrapi)ed  with 
waxed  or  parathn  ])aper  to  exclude  the  air,  and  suspentled  in  a  well-ventilat«'d  room,  where  it  may  be 
kept  for  several  nmnths  under  favorable  conditions. 
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DRY-SALTED  CHANNEL  BASS. 

Cbauuel  bass  or  drnmfish  are  caught  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  south 
Atlantic  coast  during  the  late  summer,  and  the  small  demand  for  them  in  the  fresh- fish 
trade  results  in  many  of  them  being  salted  for  local  use  during  the  winter,  especially 
along  the  North  Carolina  Banks.    The  following  process  is  employed: 

Each  tish  is  split  down  the  belly  and  eviscerated,  the  head  is  cnt  off  with  a  hatchet  or  large 
knife,  the  backbone  is  removed,  and  the  fish  split  in  halves.  Each  half  or  fletch  is  then  scored 
lengthwise  from  the  napes  to  the  tail  on  the  flesh  side,  the  cuts  being  about  2  inches  from  each  other 
and  penetrating  the  flesh  to  the  skin.  The  fletches  are  washed  free  from  blood,  etc.,  and  placed  in 
barrels  or  vats  with  dry  salt  sprinklecl  in  abundance  among  them  and  with  strong  brine  poured  over 
them.  When  sufficiently  cured  the  fish  are  removed  from  the  pickle  and  placed  in  the  open  air  on 
boards,  benches,  or  any  convenient  place  for  drying.  Care  must  be  taken  to  shield  them  from  rains, 
and  they  should  be  placed  under  cover  at  night  to  protect  them  from  heavy  dews.  When  sufficiently 
dried  they  are  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  marketed. 

The  reduction  in  weight  through  dressing  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent,  and 
through  curing  and  drying  about  33  per  cent  additional,  making  the  dried  weight 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  round  weight.  The  only  market  is  among  the  coast  people — 
among  the  fishermen  and  their  neighbors  on  the  mainland.  They  sell  for  8  to  15  cents 
per  side,  or  15  to  30  cents  per  fish,  an  equivalent  of  1  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

DRY-SALTED  KINGFISH. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  kingfish  caught  in  this  country  is  sold  in  a  fresh  state;  but 
at  Key  West  and  some  other  points  on  the  coast,  when  the  fresh-fish  market  is  fully 
sujiplied,  the  surplus  catch  is  salted.  The  method  usually  employed  at  Key  West  in 
drying  and  salting  the  fish  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Abbott: 

If  the  fiMh  are  not  disposed  of  the  tirst  day  after  being  canght,  they  are  lightly  salted  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  in  which  condition  they  will  keep  for  a  week  or  two,  and  if  the  weather  is  favorable  they 
will  probably  keep  a  week  longer,  and  if  quite  thoroughly  dried  the  lish  will  keep  a  much  longer 
period.  Generally  the  fisherman  is  a  man  of  very  little  means  and  has  no  capital  to  work  with; 
consequently  the  supply  of  salt  which  he  is  able  to  buy  is  very  small.  The  salt  used  is  from  the 
Bahama  Islands.  The  fish  are  laid  on  a  box  or  bench  and  the  thick  part  of  the  fish  cut  transversely, 
nearly  through  to  the  skin,  at  distances  of  1  to  1^  inches  apart.  After  the  fish  have  been  prepared  in 
this  way,  the  fisherman  takes  a  small  amount  of  salt  and  carefully  sprinkles  it  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  fish  and  into  the  cuts,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  being  properly  cured.  He  is  very  careful  not 
to  waste  the  salt  by  scattering  it  abont  otherwise  than  on  the  fish.  If  the  fish  are  to  be  sold  in  a  few 
days,  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun;  bnt  if  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  period  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  of  the  moisture  taken  out  by* the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  a  report  on  the  Gulf  fishing-grounds  and  fisheries,  by  J.  W.  Collins,  the  follow- 
ing description  occurs : 

As  a  rule,  the  great  bulk  of  the  kingfish  taken  by  the  Key  West  fleet  is  sold  and  eaten  in  a  fresh 
condition,  but  occasionally  some  fish  are  salted  on  the  boats,  and  a  greater  quantity  are  split  and  salted 
after  they  are  landed,  the  surplus  being  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  These  salted  fish  are  often  dried, 
and  to  facilitate  this  and  to  insure  the  more  thorough  <lrying  of  the  fiber  the  thick  ]>art  of  the  fiesh 
is  cut  transversely  nearly  to  the  skin,  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  apart.  There  is  no  systematic 
method  of  drying,  as  iu  curing  cod,  but  the  fish  are  hung  across  rails,  spread  on  wood-piles,  or 
disposed  of  in  any  other  manner  where  they  may  have  a  chance  to  dry,  a  favorite  method  being  to 
suspend  theui  by  the  tail.  Cured  in  this  way  they  make  tolerably  good  food,  but  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  a  much  finer  article  of  food  might  be  obtained  by  smoking  the  fish. 

Tiie  amount  of  kingfish  prepared  for  market  in  this  way  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
relatively  small. 
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DRY-SALTED  BARRACUDA  AND  BONITO. 

On  the  af>athem  coant  of  California,  in  the  Tieinity  of  San  Di^o,  from  150,000  to 
30C),0(K)  {ion  rid  A  of  barracnda  (Hpkfrctna  argentea)^  aboat  half  that  quantity  of  bonito 
(Harda  chilenniH)^  and  Home  yellowtail  or  ambertish  {tkriola  dornalU)  are  aanaally 
dry-Aalted  and  Aold  in  the  markets  at  3  or  4  cent8  per  pound.  As  soon  aajMMllMJMb 
after  th(;y  are  removed  from  the  water,  they  are  split  down  the  belly  aa^MMed  tfke 
cod,  only  the  backbone  is  not  nsoally  removed,  and  heavily  salted  ittltMiehes  similar 
to  those  on  the  New  England  coast.  When  the  weather  is  flimMldlle  the  fish  are 
wanhed  and  spread  on  drying  flakes,  the  cure  being  completed  ift  tiro  or  three  days  in 
case  of  barracnda,  while  a  greater  length  of  time  is  oeoalljr lequired  for  bonito.  100 
jioundA  of  round  fi.sh  make  aliout  50  pounds  dried.  When  properly  cured  barracuda 
present  an  inviting  appearance,  being  white  and  diy^  and  fhe  flavor  is  excellent;  but 
most  of  the  California  product  is  said  to  be  dark  in  ocdor  and  with  a  strong  flavor, 
due  probably  to  faulty  methodH  of  curing. 

CHINESE   SHRIMP  AND   FISH   DRYING. 

In  the  Barataria  region  in  Louisiana,  along  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  in 
California,  and  at  other  i>oints  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  camps  of  Chinamen  whose 
princii)al  occupation  is  the  drying  of  shrimp  and  fish,  mainly  for  Oriental  markets. 
Their  output  also  includes  miscellaneous  varieties  of  fish,  oysters,  squid,  etc.,  the 
aggregate  annual  i)roduct  amounting  to  about  $100,000  in  value. 

The  drying  of  Hhrinip  was  begun  in  Louisiana  in  1873  by  Chin  Kee,  whose  plant 
was  located  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  New  Orleans.  The 
following  season  he  moved  to  Bayou  Dupont,  near  the  head  of  Grand  Lake,  about  80 
miles  below  New  Orleans.  In  1880  a  second  establishment  or  '^  platform ''  was  built  near 
Bayou  Cabanage.  A  third  platform  was  built  in  1885  at  Bayou  Andr^.  The  business 
continued  fairly  prosperous  until  1893,  when  the  severe  storm  in  October  completely 
destroyed  the  Bayou  Andre  platform  and  camps  and  severely  damaged  the  other 
two  phitforms.  The  latter,  however,  wei^  immediately  repaired,  and  in  1897  another  ^ 
platform  wan  erected  about  a  mile  above  Cabanage. 

These  shrimp-drying  establishments  consist  of  a  large  platform,  on  which  shrimp 
are  dried,  the  necessary  furnaces  and  kettles  for  boiling,  warehouses,  living  apartments, 
storehouses,  wharfage,  apparatus,  etc.    The  platforms  range  in  area  from  25,000  to     j 
80,000  square  feet,  and  are  substantially  built  of  pine  boards  1  inch  thick  witii  close     ^ 
joints.    The  number  of  employees  at  each  establishment  ranges  from  6  to  12.  j 

Prior  to  1880  the  shrimp  were  boiled  in  kettles  over  open  fires,  but  since  that  date     I 
greater  neatness  and  ecom>my  of  fUel  have  been  v^^eoureil  by  the  use  of  a  grate  with  a 
chimney,  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  form  of  sugar  Innling.     The  kettles  over  the 
grates  are  5  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  18  inchevS  deei>,  with  a  division  in  the  center. 

The  shrimp  are  received  fh>m  the  fishermen  each  day,  thus  insuring  their  fresh- 
ness and  rendering  the  use  of  ice  unnecesj^ry.  Prior  to  18S8  the  price  paid  was  80 
cents  |H*r  basket^  containing  alwut  84  i>ounds;  but  since  that  date  the  price  has  been 
unifbrmly  05  cent^  |>er  basket.  When  measured  and  receive<l  from  the  boats,  the 
shrimp  are  rinsed  and  place*!  with  water  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt  in  the 
kettles,  each  kettle  hohliug  alxnit  5  ba^skets  of  shrimp.  Al>out  4  or  5  |>ounds  of  salt 
are  used  for  boiling  100  ]>ounds  of  shrimp,  Liverp<H)l  salt  being  preferred,  but  coarse 
Amerii'an  salt  is  also  used. 
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The  brackish  lake  water  suffices  for  cooking,  and  it  is  used  for  several  successive 
boilings,  additional  water  and  salt  being  added  as  necessary.  The  shrimp  are  boiled 
for  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  the  cover  is  removed  and  the  shrimp  stirred  thoroughly 
with  a  paddle  or  other  appliance.    The  cover  is  then  replaced  for  10  or  15  minutes 

• 

longer,  when  the  shrimp  are  removed  with  perforated  skimmers  or  shovels  and  spread 
on  the  platform,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  being  turned  and 
separated  at  intervals  during  the  day  and  covered,  when  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  moisture,  until  the  drying  is  completed,  this  usually  requiring  two  or  three  days. 
When  shrimp  are  coming  in  plentifully  the  boiling  is  frequently  kept  up  all  night,  the 
boiled  shrimp  being  placed  in  heaps  on  the  platform  and  covered  with  canvas  until 
morning.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  Chinamen,  with  clean  shoes  or  moccasins,  tread 
them  for  a  time  to  detach  the  shells  and  heads  from  the  main  part  of  the  flesh.  These 
shells  and  light  panicles  ai^e  fanned  off  by  throwing  the  shrimp  upward  through  the 
air,  somewhat  in  the  same  style  as  that  practiced  with  wheat,  rice,  and  other  similar 
grains.  The  meats  of  the  shrimp  are  then  placed  in  sacks,  beaten  and  thoroughly 
shaken  to  complete  the  breaking  up  and  removal  of  the  shells,  after  which  they  are 
again  winnowed  or  passed  through  hand  sifters,  so  as  to  remove  all  dust  and  particles 
of  shells  adhering  to  them.  They  are  next  made  ready  for  shipment  by  placing  them 
in  flour  barrels,  containing  about  200  pounds  each,  and  are  sent  to  the  various  markets. 
In  packing,  the  shrimp  should  be  graded,  the  whole  bright  meats  being  kept  separate 
from  those  broken  or  discolored  on  a<;count  of  rains  during  the  process  of  curing. 

Each  basket  of  green  shrimp  yields  about  9.^  pounds  of  dried  shrimp,  which  sells 
for  about  14  cents  per  pound.  The  market  is  among  Asiatic  races  almost  exclusively. 
The  great  bulk  is  sent  to  San  Francisco,  but  some  are  shipi)ed  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  Havana.  From  San  Francisco  the  shrimp  are  sent  to  China,  Japan, 
and  throughout  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  quantity  dried  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years  in  Louisiana  has  been  much  less  than  previous  to  1893,  and  the 
profits  have  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  competition  with  Mexican  ports. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  quantity  prepared  in  Louisiana  during  each 
year  since  1886: 


Year. 


Dried 
shrimp. 


Year. 


Dried 
Hhrimp. 


I  Pounds. 

1887 1  804,200 

1888 319,000 

188£r. i  346,400 

1890 293,600 

1891 ]  280,200 

1892 285,200 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Pounds. 
121.800 
83,200 
116,000 
144, 400 
151,400 


The  method  of  drying  shrimp  practiced  by  the  Chinese  at  San  Francisco  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Kichard  Rathbun : 

After  the  day's  fishing  is  over  it  is  usuaHy  customary  to  carry  the  fresh  shrimp  to  the  VaUejo 
street  market  iu  San  Francisco  in  live-basketn  covered  with  a  netting,  which  has  a  hole  in  the  center 
closed  by  means  of  a  puckering  string.  At  the  market  the  live  Hhrimp  sell  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  those  remaining  unsold  are  carried  back  to  the  Chinese  settlement  and  put  at  once  into 
boiling  brine.  The  kettle  for  boiling  the  shrimp  is  a  rectangular  iron  tank  6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  and 
2  feot  deep,  with  a  fireplace  underneath.  After  sufficient  boiling,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  over- 
cooking, the  shrimp  are  taken  out  and  spread  to  dry  upon  level  plats  of  hard  ground,  which  have  been 
previously  stripped  of  grass  and  rendered  perfectly  Hmooth.  They  are  spread  out  and  turned  occasion- 
ally by  means  of  a  hoe-like  broom.    After  four  or  five  days,  or  when  perlectly  dry,  they  are  crushed  under 
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large  w*hh\hu  |H^#le»talii,  or  ir(>«l  upon  by  the  Cbiiieee  in  wooden  shoes,  for  the  purpo6«^  of  loosening 
the  meats  from  tb*?  oiiU;r  cbitinooit  covering,  after  which  the  entire  mixture  is  put  through  a  fanning 
mill  for  the  actual  separation  of  the  mi'ats  and  shells.  The  fanning  mill,  a  somewhat  cmde  affair,  is 
constructe^l  of  woo<l  by  the  Chinese  on  preeiitely  the  same  principle  as  the  one  used  for  winnowing 
grain.  It  measures  al>ont  8  feet  long  by  5  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  square  box,  divided  on  the  inside 
for  the  [>aMsage  of  the  separate^l  shellrt  and  meats,  with  a  hopper  above,  and  a  large  fan  wheel  worked 
by  a  eraiik  at  one  end.  The  meats  are  partly  used  at  home  or  at  the  various  inland  Chinese  settle- 
ments, but  ar*'  mostly  shipf»ed  to  China.  The  shells  are  also  utilize«l  an  manure  to  some  extent  about 
Han  Francisco;  but,  like  the  meats,  are  mostly  sent  to  China,  where  they  serve  asafertUizer  for  rice, 
tea  plant,  etc.  In  San  Franciseo  they  sell  at  about  25  cents  per  hundredweight.  Both  the  meats  and 
Hhells  are  shipped  Ui  China  in  sackn.  The  trade  is  entirely  in  the  handH  of  Chinese  merchaota,  who 
ship  by  way  of  Hongkong.  The  meats  are  eaten  by  all  chisses  in  China,  but  are  cheaper  and  leas 
esteeme^l  than  the  native  shrimp,  which  are  comparatively  scarce. 

Dried  Hhrinip  form  a  very  popular  article  of  food  among  Asiatic  races  and  are 
worthy  of  more  extended  use  in  this  country.  They  are  very  nice  rolled  in  batter  and 
fried,  good  for  making  carry,  and  for  ^^jnmbalayer '^  they  are  excellent.  In  China  many 
of  the  broken  shrimp  are  made  into  paste  by  grinding  between  stones. 

In  1885,  in  crinnection  with  their  shrimp  drying,  the  Chinese  on  the  Lonisiaua 
(x>aHt  dried  a  (joantity  of  oysters  for  market,  bat  the  venture  was  unsuccessful  on 
account  of  the  high  price  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  product  in  order  to 
reimburse  them  for  their  outlay,  50  cents  per  pound  for  the  dried  oysters  being 
scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  expenses. 

The  tails  of  the  rock  lobsters  or  salt-water  crayfish  (Patiulirus  interruptus)  are  fre- 
quently drie<l  in  the  sun  without  previous  boiling  or  salting  by  the  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  business  is  not  large. 

Since  1885  the  Chinese  locate<l  at  Batataria  Bay,  Louisiana,  have  dried  a  quantity 
of  fish  each  summer.  In  doing  this  they  make  temporary  quarters  on  Timbalier 
Island,  in  Terrel)onne  Parish,  Louisiana,  using  old  material  from  the  permanent  camps 
in  Jefferson  Parish.  Tarpaulin  or  palmetto  supplies  sheltering  for  the  workmen,  and 
Nuiall  slat- work  frames,  about  8  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  are  used  for  holding  the  fish, 
which  are  turned  every  few  hours  by  placing  a  second  frame  on  the  one  holding  the  ^9\ 
turning  both  together  and  then  removing  the  first  frame.  The  season  extends  usuaHjf 
from  May  1  to  .June  30,  and  from  one  to  three  weeks  is  necessary  for  the  drying. 

All  varieties  of  salt-water  fish  are  there  dried  except  the  small  bony  ones  and 
those  excessively  fat.  Few  of  the  fish  are  dressed  before  drying,  the  head,  scales,  fins, 
and  viscera  remaining,  except  that  the  large  redtisb  or  channel  bass  are  eviscerated 
and  have  the  heads  and  fins  removed.  The  fish  are  purchased  from  the  seiners  at  a 
cost  of  $1.40  per  basket,  containing  about  98  pounds.  A  basket  of  green  fish  yields 
about  47  pounds  of  dried,  which  sells  for  4  or  5  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  In  1897 
the  two  companies  operating  on  Timbalier  Island  received  about  1,300  baskets  of  fish, 
which  yielded  61,100  pounds  of  dried  fish,  valued  at  $2,936. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Chinese  usually  remove  the  heads  and  viscera  from  the 
large  fish,  and  in  some  localities  they  salt  the  fish  in  brine  and  then  dry  them,  much 
like  the  present  method  of  curing  cod.  Some  of  the  larger  sharks  and  skates  are 
split  through  the  ba(*k  and  hung  on  poles.  The  barracuda,  albacore,  and  bonito  are 
split  lengthwise  along  the  back,  soaked  for  2  days  in  brine,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
losing  ab(mt  50  ])er  cent  of  their  weight  in  drying.  The  fiesh  of  the  dried  barracuda 
resembles  codfish  somewhat,  being  white  and  firm.  They  usually  sell  in  San  Francisco 
at  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 
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DRIED  AND  DRY-SALTED  SALMON. 

On  the  Alaskan  coast  the  Indians  dry  many  salmon  for  their  home  use  during  the 
winter,  and  also  at  times  prepare  cod  and  other  fish,  the  work  being  performed  mostly 
by  the  women.  As  soon  as  the  salmon  is  caught  the  backbone  is  broken  just  back  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  kill  the  fish  at  once  and  prevent  its  thrashing  about  and  bruising  the 
flesh.  The  fish  is  dressed  by  slivering  the  two  sides  from  the  head  and  backl)one,  but 
leaving  them  connected  at  the  tail,  the  knife  being  inserted  Just  below  the  nape  bone 
and  drawn  closely  along  the  backbone  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  tail,  when 
a  similar  cut  is  made  on  the  other  side  and  a  stroke  of  the  knife  severs  the  backbone 
close  to  the  tail.  Frequently  the  large  fish  are  marked  by  a  number  of  transverse 
cuts  in  the  thick  portion  of  the  flesh  to  facilitate  the  drying.  The  fish  are  then  sus- 
pended from  a  pole  or  frame  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  with  the  flesh  outward,  where 
they  remain  until  quite  dry.  Sometimes  when  i)ole8  are  not  conveniently  obtainable 
the  two  sides  of  the  fish  are  separated  and  laid  face  up  on  the  beach. 

The  process  of  drying  requires  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  in  ordinary  weather. 
During  rainy  or  cloudy  weather  the  fish  are  placed  under  cover  or  turned  with  the 
skin  outward.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  these  fish  are  stored  under  cover  out  of 
reach  of  dogs  and  children  and  form  the  principal  food  supplies  of  the  natives  during 
the  winter,  especially  in  the  villages  somewhat  isolated  from  the  trading  stations. 

Salmon  when  salted  are  commonly  held  in  pickle  in  tight  barrels,  but  a  few  are 
dry-salted  for  especially  choice  trade,  in  the  following  manner:  The  fresh  fish  is  placed 
in  a  cool  place  until  the  flesh  is  firmly  set,  when  it  is  eviscerated  and  split  down  the 
back,  so  as  to  layout  flat,  and  the  head  and  three- fourths  of  the  backbone  are  removed. 
If  desired,  the  flesh  may  then  be  smeared  with  blood  of  the  fish  to  impart  a  reddish 
color  in  the  cured  product;  otherwise  it  is  wiped  clean  and  placed  skin  down  in  a 
salting  tub  having  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  and  a  layer  of  No.  2  salt  spread 
evenly  over  the  fish.  Other  fish  similarly  salted  may  be  placed  in  the  salting  tub,  but 
not  so  many  as  to  compress  the  bottom  layers  too  much.  The  flavor  is  improved  by 
adding  sugar  or  saltpeter  to  the  salt,  about  an  ounce  of  either  for  each  fish,  and 
crushed  peppers  may  also  be  added  if  desired.  The  fish  remain  in  the  salt  from  IJ  to 
3  days,  when  they  are  removed,  trussed  in  the  manner  so  usual  in  smoking  (see 
page  494),  in  order  to  keep  them  out  flat,  and  suspended  in  a  shady  but  windy  place 
until  dry.  The  fish  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  i)lace  until  used,  which  need  not  be 
for  2  or  3  months,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  salting  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
place  where  it  is  stored.  Some  persons  pour  a  glass  of  cognac  over  the  dry  fish  and 
allow  it  to  soak  in  to  improve  the  flavor,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  i)repara- 
tion  of  salmon  in  the  above  manner  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  none  of  the  product 
goes  upon  the  general  market. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  describes 
the  method  of  drying  salmon  in  vogue  in  Scotland  a  century  ago  as  follows: 

Kippered  Sttliiion  aro  prepared  by  cnttiog  them  smoothly  along  th(;  back  from  the  tail  to  the 
head.  The  chine,  or  backbone,  is  then  cut  out  and  all  the  bhmd  an<l  garbage  cleared  away.  The 
fishes  aro  then  salteil  and  laid  above  each  other,  with  the  fleshy  sides  in  contact,  in  a  trough,  commonly 
scooped  ont  of  a  solid  piece  of  beech,  placed  in  a  cool  situation.  A  lid  which  exactly  iits  the  aperture 
18  placed  above  them  and  pressed  down  by  heavy  weights.  After  the  fishes  have  imbibed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  pickle  they  are  stretched  upon  small  spars  of  wood  and  hqng  up  to  dry  where  there 
is  a  current  of  air.  Sometimes  they  are  hung  in  the  smoke  of  a  kitchen  fire,  which  prem^rves,  indeed, 
bat  conveys  a  bad  flavor.  Some,  in  order  to  communieate  a  particular  flavor,  mix  spices  with  the 
salt,  or  they  rab  the  fish  with  spices  before  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
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The  following  description  of  the  methods  of  drying  sturgeon  meat — or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  dorsal  portion  of  the  fish — in  Bussia  is  extracted  from  Alexandre  Scholtz's, 
^^  Notice  sar  les  pecheries  et  la  chasse  anx  phoques  dans  la  Mer  Blanche,  I'Oc^an 
Glacial  et  la  Mer  Gaspienne,''  St  P6tersbourg,  1873: 

For  making  goo<l  "balyk^^  a  large  and  tolerably  fat  fish  is  felocted,  whose  head,  tail,  sides,  and 
belly  are  taken  off.  That  which  remains,  the  dorsal  part,  has  to  undergo  a  special  salting,  while  the 
other  parts  are  salted  in  the  nsnal  manner.  The  backs  of  the  common  stnrgeon  {Acipenger  guldensUidtii) 
and  of  the  ^*  s^vrionga''  (Acipenser  itellatiu)  remain  entire,  while  those  of  the  large  stnrgeon  (Acipemer 
hu9o)  are  cut,  either  lengthwise  only  or  else  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  The  pieces  are  placed  in 
a  tub  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other  nor  the  sides  of  the  tub ;  and  they  are  left  thus  after  having  been 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt  from  9  to  12  days,  and  even  15  days  when  the  pieces  are  large  and 
the  weather  is  hot.  The  salt  is  mixed  with  a  little  saltpeter,  to  give  to  the  balyk  a  reddish  color,  2 
pounds  of  saltpeter  to  50  poods  [1,800  pounds]  of  balyk.  Allspice,  cloves,  and  bay  leaves  are 
frequently  put  into  the  brine.  When  the  salting  is  finished,  the  balyk  is  put  into  water  for  a  day 
or  two,  in  order  to  detach  all  particles  of  the  brine  from  it.  Thereupon  it  is  dried,  first  in  the  sun 
and  then  in  the  shade,  on  roofed  scaffoldings,  which  are  erected  for  the  purpose.  This  last-mentioned 
operation  requires  from  4  to  6  weeks,  and  is  considered  finished  when  the  balyk  begins  to  cover  with 
A  slight  mold,  the  absence  of  which  shows  that  it  has  been  salted  too  much. 

Good  balyk  must  be  as  soft  and  tender  as  smoked  salmon;  must  have  a  reddish  or  orange- 
brown  color;  and  must  have  an  odor  something  iike  that  of  the  cucumber;  it  must  also  be  transparent, 
show  no  traces  of  putrefaction,  nor  have  a  bitter  taste;  and,  finally,  it  must  not  be  too  salty. 
There  are  very  few  manufacturers  wlfo  can  prepare  balyk  that  has  all  these  qualities. 

A  pood  (36  pounds)  of  good  balyk  costs  at  the  manufactory  at  least  18  rubles  ($12.60),  and  at 
retail  it  can  seldom  be  bought  for  less  than  1  ruble  (70  cents  gold)  a  pound.  The  balyk  made  iu 
March  is  considered  the  best.  On  the  banks  of  the  Koura,  and  in  the  trans-Caucasian  waters,  where 
the  B^vriongA  {Aoiptnser  stellatm)  is  caught  in  large  numbers,  balyk  is  made  of  at  least  300,0(X)  of 
these  fish  every  year.  This  balyk,  commonly  called  *'djirim,"  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  dry, 
very  salty,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kachetia,  because  it  produces  thirst  and 

I  gives  them  occasion  to  quench  it  with  the  excellent  production  of  their  vineyards.     A  large  sturgeon 

of  20  poods  (720  pounds)  yields  5  poods  (180  pounds)  of  balyk;  a  very  large  s^vriouga,  15  pounds; 

I  a  common^sized  s6vriouga,  4  pounds;  and  the  common  sturgeon,  from  8  to  12  pounds. 

DRIED  TREPANGS. 

The  preparation  for  market  of  the  soft  echinoderm  varionsly  designated  as  sea- 
cucumber,  sea-slug,  b()che  de  mer,  trepang,  etc.,  was  once  attempted  on  the  Florida 
coast.  The  trepaug  is  a  very  popular  food  product  in  oriental  countries,  esteemed 
not  only  by  the  natives,  but  by  foreigners  residing  in  those  countries.  China  imports 
annually  about  5,000,000  pounds,  at  an  average  valuation  of  20  cents  per  pound,  from 
the  South  Pacific  Islands  and  Japan,  where  the  holothurian  is  very  abundant.  In 
preparing  trepangs  for  market,  they  are  boiled  in  water  for  from  10  to  30  minutes, 
according  to  varieties  and  sizes,  split  down  on  the  side,  eviscerated,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  perfectly  cured.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Malay  Islands,  they  arc 
dried  over  a  wood  fire,  but  this  product  is  less  desirable  than  if  dried  in  the  sun.  It 
is  important  that  they  be  kept  dry  until  they  reach  the  consumers,  otherwise  thej 
become  flaccid  and  decay. 

Mr.  Silas  Stearns  described  the  fishery  attempted  on  the  Florida  coast  as  follows: 

In  1871  ail  Englishman  came  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  preparing  tre« 
pang  for  the  Chinese  market.  He  erected  a  shod,  under  which  were  built  fireplaces,  with  large  kettlei 
iind  other  arrangements,  and  also  fraraen  for  drying.  He  arranged  with  the  fishermen^  and  fishermen^l 
boys  particularly,  to  bring  him  all  the  sea-sings  they  could  obtain,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a  certaii 
price.     As  the  slugs  were  very  :ibundant  on  the  shoals  about  Key  West,  and  the  prices  paid  for  tbeoB 
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were  liberal,  no  trouble  was  experienced  in  obtaining  large  sapplies.  The  sea-sings,  still  alive  and 
fresh,  were  thrown  into  the  kettles  and  boiled  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  liquid  in  which  they  were  cooked,  my  informant  could  not  tell  me.  Then  they  were  taken  out, 
the  outer  rough  skin  rubbed  off,  and  the  body  split  with  a  knife,  after  which  the  iutestines  were 
removed  and  the  body  spread  on  canvas  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  next  operation  alter  dryiug,  and  the 
final  one,  was  to  smoke  them.  This  was  done  in  a  smokehouse  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  which  they 
Vere  suspended  on  slats.  After  the  final  process  the  trepang  were  packed  in  bales,  covered  with 
sacking,  and  shipped  to  New  York,  where  they  were  probably  reshipped  to  China.  For  two  seasons 
(winters)  this  industry  was  kept  up,  and  apparently  with  much  success;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
second  season  the  houses  and  apparatus  were  sold,  and  the  operator  left  Key  West.  Since  then 
nothing  further  has  been  attempted  in  the  trepang  industry  there.* 

Trepangs  are  abuudant  on  several  other  portions  of  the  United  States  coast,  and 
especially  so  on  the  northwest  coast  and  among  the  Alexander  Islands,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  these  supplies  should  not  be  utilized  and  an  industry  of  consid- 
erable importance  developed. 

The  following  description  of  the  method  of  curing  trepangs  among  the  East 
Indies  is  from  The  Commercial  Products  of  the  Sea,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds: 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  arrival  at  an  island  where  the  slug  is  plentiful  is  to  erect  on  shore 
a  large  curing-house  about  90  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  10  feet  high.  These  houses 
are  generally  built  of  island  materials  and  thatched  with  mats  of  cocoanut  leaves;  this  thatch  must 
be  well  put  on,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating.  The  sides  are  likewise  covered  with  these 
mat-s,  and  a  small  door  should  be  left  in  each  end.  Platforms  for  drying  the  slugs  are  then  erected 
along  one  side  of  the  house.  They  should  run  the  whole  length  and  be  about  8  feet  in  breadth, 
the  lower  one  about  breast-high  from  the  ground,  and  the  upper  3  feet  above  that.  The  frames  are 
generally  made  of  cocoanut  trees  and  covered  with  two  or  three  layers  of  split  bamboo  or  reeds,  sized 
close  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  network  for  the  slugs  to  lie  on.  Much  care  and  skill  is  required  in  the 
construction  of  these  platforms,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bbche  de  mer  from  burning.  A  trench  about  6 
feet  in  breadth  and  2  feet  in  depth  is  then  dug  the  whole  length  of  the  platforms  for  the  fires.  Tubs 
filled  with  salt  water  are  placed  at  short  distances  along  the  side  of  the  trench  and  a  supply  of  buckets 
kept  in  readiness  to  prevent  the  fires  from  blazing  up  and  burning  the  fish  or  platforms,  as  well  as  to 
regulate  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  drying  the  slugs. 

The  process  of  curing  is  this:  The  bfeche  de  mer  is  first  gutted,  then  boiled  in  large  pots,  and, 
after  being  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  carried  into  the  curing-house  in  small  tubs  or  baskets  and 
emptied  on  the  lower  platform,  where  it  is  spread  out  (about  5  inches  thick)  to  dry.  The  trench  is 
then  filled  with  firewood,  and  when  the  platform  is  full  of  trepang  the  fires  are  lighted  and  the  drying 
process  commences.  From  this  time  the  fires  must  be  kept  constantly  going  day  and  night,  with  a 
regular  watch  to  attend  to  thom.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  fires  are  extinguished  for 
a  short  time  and  the  slugs  shifted  to  the  upper  platform,  having  been  first  examined,  and  splints  of 
wood  put  into  those  which  may  not  be  drying  properly.  When  this  is  done,  the  lower  platform  is 
again  filled  from  the  pots,  the  fires  immediately  lighted,  and  the  dryiug  process  continued  as  before. 
The  slugs  on  the  lower  platform  must  be  turned  frequently  during  the  first  12  hours.  On  the  second 
day  (the  fires  having  been  extinguished  as  before)  the  slugs  on  the  upper  platform  are  shifted  close 
over  to  one  end  to  make  room  for  those  on  the  lower  platform  again,  and  so  on  as  before  for  the  two 
following  days,  by  which  time  the  first  day's  produce  will  be  properly  cured.  It  is  then  taken  off  the 
platform,  and,  after  having  been  carefully  examined,  and  those  not  dry  put  up  again,  the  quantity 
cured  is  sent  on  board  the  vessel  and  stowed  away  in  bags.  But  should  the  ship  be  long  in  procuring 
a  cargo  it  will  require  to  be  dried  over  again  every  three  months  in  the  sun,  on  platforms  erected 
over  the  deck,  us  it  soon  gets  damp,  unless  when  packed  in  air-tight  casks. 

If  the  boche  de  mer  is  plentiful  and  the  natives  bring  it  daily  in  lar^e  quantities,  40  men  will 
be  requisite  to  perform  the  work  of  a  house  of  the  above  size,  and  the  pots  will  want  two  hands  to 
attend  them.  These  curing-houses  consume  a  large  quantity  of  firewood  daily.  When  becbe  de  mer 
is  cured  and  stowed  away  great  care  should  bo  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  wet,  as  one  damj) 
sing  will  speedily  spoil  a  whole  bag. 


*  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  Stat«;s,  see.  v,  vol.  2,  pp.  815-816. 
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It  ft|r|Mftr«  ih*i  tb«fA  «r»  two  way*  at  boiling  b#;ebe  d«  mer,  eqoAllj  good.  The  first  is  to  take 
ilM»fff  rmt  when  )f<Al^4  ahont  a  minaie,  or  tut  noon  aa  tbej*  ehrink  aod  fbel  hard;  the  other  method  ia 
i4f  f»oil  tb#trn  friT  10  to  15  minntea;  bat  in  boiling  either  waj  the  aloga  ought,  if  properly  cooked,  to  <lrj 
like  a  b#Mle4l  ftuff  Immeiliately  4m  being  taken  oat  of  the  pot.  B^he  de  mer  dried  in  the  son  fetches 
a  biKh^f  prU'^  than  that  dried  over  a  wood  fire.  Bat  this  methofl  would  not  anawer  in  caring  a  ship's 
t'Mfno,  an  tbejr  take  folly  20  days  to  dry,  whereas  by  smoking  them  they  are  well  cored  in  4  days. 
Ma^b  skill  is  re/inlred  in  drying  b^ebe  de  mer,  as  well  aa  in  boiling  it,  as  too  moch  heat  will  canse 
it  to  blister  and  get  piyrons  like  sponge,  whereaa  too  little  heat  again  will  make  it  spoil  and  get  potrid 
wlib)n  24  botirs  after  being  liolled.  There  is,  likewise,  great  care  and  method  reqoisite  in  condncting 
the  gniting,  for  if  this  be  not  properly  attended  to  by  keeping  the  fiah  in  warm  water  and  from 
expffsnre  Ut  the  son  it  will,  when  raw,  soon  subside  into  a  blabbery  mass  and  become  patrid  in  a  few 
hours  after  l>elng  cangbt. 

DRYING  PISH  BY  ARTIFICIAL  MEANS. 

A  iiiimber  of  devices  have  been  invented  for  drying  fish  by  artificial  means,  by 
the  use  of  heat,  dry  air,  absorption  pads,  etc.,  but  none  have  come  into  practical  use 
on  a  large  s(*,ale.  In  1878  there  was  introduced  a  drier,*  consisting  of  one  or  more 
horizontally  revolving  wheel-like  tables,  having  two  outer  rings  with  a  bottom  of 
network  on  which  to  place  the  fish  and  a  corresponding  covering  of  network  to  overlie 
and  retain  the  fish  during  the  rotation  of  the  table.  The  tables  are  in  sectional  form 
to  admit  of  the  flnh  being  removed  ftom  any  portion  without  disturbing  that  in  any 
other  portion ;  the  whole  is  supported  by  converging  arms  radiating  from  a  vertical 
spindle.  Afti^r  the  fish  are  placed  within  the  network  frame  the  structure  is  rotated 
at  a  speed  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  thus  creating  a  current  of  air,  causing  a 
rapid  drying  of  the  fish. 

A  system  modeled  somewhat  on  that  used  in  fruit-driers  was  introduced  in  1877.t 
Tho  IImIi  are  dressed  and  placed  in  a  tight  vessel  on  a  false  perforated  bottom  a  few 
inr>hes  above  the  real  bottom.  Steam  is  admitted  and  the  fish  cooked  until  freed  fh)m 
the  bones.  The  flesh  is  then  spread  on  hurdles,  which  are  introduced  successively 
into  a  chamber,  into  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  admitted  a  current  of  air  heated  to 
about  200^.  After  the  first  has  been  exposed  to  this  temperature  about  10  minutes, 
it  is  moved  up  about  4  inches  and  a  second  introduced,  and  so  on  successively  until 
there  are  10  or  12  hurdles  in  the  chamber,  and  thereafter  as  each  additional  hurdle 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  the  top  one  is  removed. 

During  this  operation  the  moisture  evaporating  fh>m  the  fish  forms  a  vapor  which 
Alls  the  drying  chamber,  thus  keeping  the  fish  in  a  humid  atmosphere  and  preventing 
it  fVt)m  becroming  suddenly  dry  and  hard  on  its  surface,  and  the  texture  is  kept  loose 
to  allow  the  water  to  evaporate  freely. 

This  process  did  not  prove  a  success,  and  in  1880  Mr.  Alden,  the  patentee  of  the 
al>ove,  introduced  an  improved  method,  as  follows: 

Take  (t^\\  Ash  and  remove  the  heads,  tails,  fins,  entrails,  and  skins,  and  also  the  larger  boiMs, 
leaving  tho  clear  fr««h  fish  meat,  which  should  be  oat  in  pieces  of  suitable  size,  thoroughly oleuiaed 
in  |>ur«»  cold  wat«r,  and  then  placed  in  an  •va)K>rating  pan  placed  upon  and  snrrounded  by  a  heatiiig 
coil  or  a  stcau)  Jaoket,  and  haTing  one  or  more  movable  blades  revolving  around  on  the  inside  of  the 
|mn,  so  arranged  that  when  in  motion  the  blades  will  operate  upon  the  principle  of  the  plow,  so  aa  t» 
avt>ld  shoving  the  mai«  while  throwing  a  fVirrow  in  such  manner  that  the  fresh  fish  meat  is  preTented 
t\t>m  adhering  to  the  bottom  or  the  sides  of  the  |>an,  and  is  kept  constantly  in  a  revolving  motion, 
AS  toadiuit  flr%i^  access  of  the  drying  atJ&oaphere  for  rapidly  removing  the  vaporized  moisture,  in 


*  See  V\\\fm\  States  l^etters  latent,  No«  307913.  t  See  Letters  Patent,  No,  196893. 
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of  which  a  fan  or  vacuum  chamber  may  be  used,  and  the  mechanism  may  be  operated  by  steam  ur 
other  power.  When  (he  evaporated  fresh  fish  meat  has  been  placed  in  the  evaporating  pan,  steam  is 
applied  to  the  heating  coils  or  steam  Jacket,  and  the  revolving  blades  are  immediately  set  in  motion, 
the  operation  or  effect  of  which  is  within  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  the  fish  meat  into  a  jelly-like  mass, 
in  which  condition,  when  kept  in  motion,  it  soon  loses  all  its  free  moisture,  rapidly  disintegrates,  and 
becomes  dry  or  solidified  Aresh  fish  fibril,  having  much  the  appearance  of  fine  broken  vermicelli. 
Under  this  method  the  fish  fibril  separates  and  entirely  frees  itself  from  the  minute  or  smaller  bones, 
so  that  they  may  readily  be  removed.  The  fresh  fish  fibril  should  be  kept  in  rapid  motion  until  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  remove  from  the  pan  (which  is  determined  by  its  failure  longer  to  throw  off  vapor), 
when  it  should  be  spread  upon  cooling  screens  or  muslin  until  cold,  when  it  may  be  packed  in  tin, 
wood,  or  paper  boxea  for  keeping  or  for  transportation.  Under  this  process  the  time  required  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  thQ  temperature  must  be  kept  below  the  cooking  point,  so  as  to  prevent 
coagulation  of  the  fish  gelatine,  and  the  product,  or  fresh  fish  fibril,  will,  in  proportion  by  weight,  be 
as  1  pound  to  10  pounds  of  live  fish,  and  5  pounds  of  prepared  fresh  fish  meat.  The  greatest  possible 
celerity  should  be  had  and  care  taken  that  the  prepared  fresh  fish  meat  is  entirely  firesh,  pure,  and 
without  taint.  Fresh  fish  put  up  after  evaporating  its  free  moisture  and  being  fibrilized  in  the 
manner  described  retains  its  entire  nutriment  and  flavor,  is  free  from  all  foreign  and  injurious  sub- 
stances, contains  no  salt,  has  no  affinity  for  moisture,  and  will  keep  in  any  climate  for  a  long  time. 

A  plant  was  established  at  Gloacester,  Mass.,  in  1881,  for  the  preparation  of  Alden's 
specialty,  but  it  did  not  compete  successfully  with  the  boneless  codfish,  then  being 
prepared  in  such  large  quantities  at  that  port. 

By  a  process  designed  in  1879  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Reid,*  of  Canada,  fish  previously  brine- 
salted  are  placed  in  a  tight  receiver  and  subjected  for  a  time  to  compressed  heated 
air  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  moisture. 

Another  method  that  promised  success  was  put  in  operation  at  Gloucester  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  it  being  the  invention  of  Halifax  parties,  t  Two  apartments  were  fitted 
up  with  fiakes,  the  floors  being  partly  open  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate.  By  means 
of  piston  blowers,  or  of  fans  operated  by  steam  power,  the  external  air  was  drawn  in 
from  one  side  of  the  building  and  forced  over  the  fish  and  out  on  the  other  side,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  in  suitable  condition  for  drying.  But  when  it  was  loaded  with 
moisture  both  the  inlet  and  outlet  conne(;ting  the  room  with  the  outside  air  were 
closed  and  communication  opened  with  a  cooling  room  overhead,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  lowered  by  cakes  of  ice,  and  the  air  contained  in  the  drying  and  cooling 
rooms  was  forced  over  the  fish,  thence  through  the  cooling  room,  and  back  again  over 
the  fish  and  so  on,  continually  keeping  the  fish  cool.  The  inventor  claimed  that  the 
fish  were  brighter  and  contained  less  dirt'  and  dust  than  those  dried  on  flakes,  but  the 
expense  of  the  process  was  considerable  and  consequently  it  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  1890  Mr.  Cathcart  Thompson,  of  Halifax,  brought  to  notice  a  process  by  which 
he  claimed  that  codfish  can  be  dried  by  absorbent  pads,  thereby  obviating  the  dangers 
and  delays  of  the  present  method.    This  process  was  originally  as  follows : 

A  layer  of  green-salted  fish  is  spread  evenly  on  an  absorbing  pad.  Common  giinny  cloth  makes  a 
good,  cheap,  and  effective  one.  Another  pad  is  laid  over  this,  succeeded  by  another  layer  of  fish,  followed 
again  by  a  pad,  and  so  on  successively  until  the  whole  quantity  of  fish  is  spread,  a  pad  being  placed 
over  the  last  layer.  A  platform  of  boards  is  then  laid  on  this,  and  weights  or  other  appliances  arc 
used  to  cause  a  slight,  continuous,  and  uniform  pressure.  The  pile  is  allowed  to  remain  from  24  to  48 
hours,  during  which  time  the  pads  become  saturated  with  moisture,  which  they  have  extracted  from 
the  fish.  Repiling  then  takes  place,  dry  pads  being  substituted  for  tbe  wet  ones,  the  latter  being 
dried  for  further  use.  Repiling  with  the  substitution  of  dry  pads  is  continued  till  the  fish  have 
become  sufficiently  dry,  a  week  or  ten  days  being  long  enough  to  cfiect  thiQ  object  if  intended  for  the 
home  or  West  Indian  market.     For  more  distant  markets  a  somewhat  longer  period  would  be  required. 


•  Letters  Patent  No.  221357.  t  See  Letters  Patent  No.  250382,  dated  December  6, 1881. 
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In  1S92  Mr.  Thouipsoii  iutrodaced  tbe  following  improvemeat  on  his  n^liod: 

A  numlM-r  of  light  frjunes  of  2  by  If  inch  lumber.  6  feet  in  leii|:th  mad  3  feet  in  width,  arp 
confitmrt^l.  <  ^Qf  of  the^e  is  laid  npoD  tbe  iicaor  mod  a  lajcr  of  dry  moat  mad  sawdust  is  spremd 
tb^rv'on.  This  is  <-overed  \vitb  a  tht^t  of  cottou  cloUi  htrge  euoa^  to  ennek^  Um  frame,  a  layer  of 
fish  is  sprva<l  desh  down  therron.  and  tbe  whole  is  covered  bj  aaotber  ftbcet  of  cotton.  A  second 
frame  is  placed  over  the  first  one  and  tbe  nme  process  is  eootinoed  till  a  bei^t  of  3  or  4  ftet  is 
attaiiie^l.  tbm  a  thick  layer  of  moss  cm*  sawdust  is  placed  over  tbe  last  tier  of  fish  and  a  corer  of  boards 
Mifficientiy  large  to  go  inside  the  frame  is  laid  over  all.  Pressure  is  tbea  implied,  by  screw  or  lever, 
to  thoron^bly  ennbe^l  the  fish  in  the  aboorbeot,  Tbe  spreading  of  tbe  mow  and  Rswdost  over  tbe 
layer  of  fish  liils  op  tbe  interstices  between  tbem  and  brings  every  part  in  contact  witb  tbeabwrbcfit. 
and  at  tbe  same  time  prevents  the  fish  from  being  prosaed  oat  of  shape. 


In  the  twenty- fifth  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  the  following  account  of  the  aboTe-deembed  process  is  given : 

A  quantity  of  200  pounds  of  cleaned  fish,  pat  under  Tbompoou^s  process,  gave  tbe  foUowiag 
weights: 
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Tbos.  200  pounds  of  deaned  fii^  alter  a  preasore  of  313  boora,  is  redoeed  ts  1^  ponada.  36 
cent  moisture  b^ng  extracted.  This  seems  sufficient  to  establisb  tbe  £aet  tiu^  in  tbis 
Boiature  can  be  extracted  by  simple  and  cbeap  means  to  necwre  tbe  fiab  af^unst  damagoat 
drying  under  tbe  ordinary  process  woakl  be  impossible.  Tbia  method  could  W  emfdoyied  witb  great 
advantage  by  fiisbennen  at  tbe  places  of  catcb,  as  tbe  moistnre  cooM  be  resnevod  from  the  fisb  co&> 
tinnously  and  quite  independent  of  weather.  Tbey  could  then  be  placed  in  pilw^  and  tbe  first  fine 
da  J  taken  advantage  of  for  final  drying.  For  fisb  wbich  have  been  cnivd  by  Mr.  Tbompwm'^  experi> 
ment,  six  bours  in  tbe  sun  ftbould  suffice  for  ibe  United  Stetos  martlet,  and  from  31  to  4$  hours  to 
render  tbem  suitable  for  tbe  Braiil>narketa,wbei«baid  and  TevydiT  fisb  are  rti^nind.  Tit  Tin— pawi 
intends  to  continue  bis  experiments  <mi  a  laxger  scale,  to  enable  him  to  malfo  the  final  test  of  sales  in 
foreign  saarkets,  when  a  further  report  will  be  made^  and.  if  SfuccessluL  a  bulletin  will  be  issued  by 
this  department.  Tbe  diffeient  experiments  w«re  inspectod  by  expwjenced  fisb-nseffcbants,  who  haTe 
certified  that  in  tbeir  opinion  tbe  extraction  of  9i>  per  cent  will  fierur^  t^  fif^  from  damage  untO 
•uitaUe  weather  offers  for  their  final  drying  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air — for  the  remoTal  of  the  rmnain- 
ing  10  per  oent  to  15  per  cent.  Tbis  th^  consider  wonld  not  require  moi^  than  ftvai  <»  to  4$  hona  of 
good  drying  woatber,  according  to  the  market  for  which  the  fisb  art  ini«nded. 


Mr.  Tliomas  S.  Whitman^  of  Anna|M[4is«  Xova  Scolia^  oht^uned  letters  palmt  on 
May  10, 189:!,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  on  the  1.^^  of  FVbroaxy.  1;^^M.  in  the 
United  Stateis.  for  an  ini{H\>ved  procegsi  of  earing  and  drying  c^  by  exposing  llie  tsh 
alternately  to  artificial  heat  and  to  enrrents  of  fresh,  cool  air.  The  inTentvir  claims 
that  by  his  process  fish  can  be  cured  moeh  quicker  than  by  the  |>reisetit  sy^stem  and 
without  any  of  it^  injnnons  eifects.  and  that  the  ecmct  quantity  of  motstore  desued 
can  also  be  removed  fri>m  tbe  fish,  so  as  to  suit  the  tastie"  of  c«Niisamet$  in  diflfeitttt 
oonntries. 

The  following  description  applkns  to  Mr,  Whitman"^  piviceiss: 


The  wet'-saited  fisb  art  tak^u  iYimm  tbe  l^eneb  AT>d  « Asbed,  aiVi^r  wb>cb  the  mr-^m^  watoo- 
pickle  is  preisst^  ont  of  tbo  fisb  bT  »t>^a3»  pivijt^  i\r  v^ibef  wi:$)^.    AiVr  baxii^  been  in  pTMisi  for  a  fow 
bours  tbe  fisb  ar^  rvady  to  be  ^preisd  «v{k  tbe  wir^  d^X^w  ^^  tray*  that  ar»  placed  in  tv^wii  abent  9 
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inches  apart,  the  rows  of  flakes  or  trays  being  contained  in  compartments  that  are  traversed  by^  pipes 
in  which  steam  or  hot  water  is  permitted  to  circnlate.  The  maximum  temperature  which  the  steam 
or  hot  water  iu  the  pipes  should  impart  to  the  compartments  is  about  95*^  F. 

The  iish  having  been  spread  upon  the  trays  or  Hakes  in  the  compartments  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  temperature  of  90  to  95  degrees  for  a  few  hours,  until  they  are  thoroughly  warmed,  whereupon 
currents  of  cool,  dry  air  are  forced  over  and  under  the  fish  on  these  Hakes  or  trays.  These  currents  of 
dry  air  come  from  (channels  or  Hues  that  open  into  the  compartments.  Hy  opening  and  closing  these 
(*old  dry-air  Hues  at  proper  intervals  of,  say,  two  or  three  hours,  thus  alternately  cooling  and  heating 
t  he  fish,  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  moisture  per  hour  is  taken  from  the  fish.  The  products  of  evaporation 
are  carried  off  from  the  compartments  by  Hues  running  to  a  chimney,  or  suitable  ventilators  may  be 
placeil  in  the  tops  of  the  compartments  for  carrying  off  the  moisture  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  or 
otherwise.  It  will  be  perceived  that  if  the  heating  process  were  carried  on  by  itself  continuously 
instead  of  interruptedly,  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  fish  would  soon  be  charged  with  moisture 
to  siK^h  an  extent  as  to  prevent  any  further  evaporations,  and  the  fish,  too,  would  be  injured  by  being 
warmed  for  too  long  a  time  or  too  thoroughly.  The  currents  of  fresh  air  which  alternate  with  the 
ht^ating  process  described  serve  to  bring  down  the  temperature  of  the  fish  and  also  to  carry  ofi^  the 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  fish,  bringing  into  action  fresh  air  which  is  ready  to 
be  charged  with  new  moisture  carried  away  from  the  fish  by  the  next  heating  process. 

The  following  account  of  the  application  of  the  Whitman  process  to  curing  cod- 
fish is  abridged  from  a  report  made  by  the  owners  of  the  pat>etit  in  the  United  States: 

The  first  apparatus  for  practical  working  of  the  Whitman  process  was  put  up  by  the  patentee  at 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  building  40  by  80  feet  of  2^  stories.  This  fish-drying  establishment 
has  been  in  constant  active  operation  for  four  years,  and  has  turned  out  from  the  green  and  kenoh- 
sulted  fish  about  10,000  to  15,000  quintals  of  dry  fish  annually  for  export  to  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  long- voyage  tropical  fish  markets  with  very  profitable  results,  giving  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  men  and  fishermen,  causing  a  large  increase  in  Bay  of  Fundy  hake  and  haddock 
fishing,  and  a  steady  advance  in  prices,  till  now  these  fish  are  actually  commanding  higher  prices  at 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  than  the  hake  taken  by  United  States  fishermen  off  the  New 
England  coast  are  selling  at  in  Gloucester  or  Boston ;  all  this  being  the  result  of  drying  the  fish 
suitably  for  tropical  markets,  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  do  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
snn,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  prevalence  of  fogs  on  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
England  coasts.  The  same  successful  results  have  followed  with  all  the  fish-driers  Mr.  Whitman 
has  had  erected  for  his  own  account  or  for  others  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

At  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  for  Messrs.  Bowring  Bros.,  and  for  Messrs.  Job  Bros.  &  Co.,  two  of 
the  largest  fish-exporting  firms  in  America,  these  drying  establishments  have  been  in  active  operation 
almost  constantly,  night  and  day,  since  erected,  about  three  years  ago,  and  Messrs.  Bowring  Bros,  have 
purchased  Mr.  Whitman's  patent  right  for  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  dependencies  of  Labrador. 

At  St.  Pierre,  Miqnelon,  under  Mr.  Whitman's  French  patent  in  1897,  he  erected  a  drier  for 
Messrs.  Benst  &  fils,  of  Granville,  France,  who  have  a  large  fish  establishment  at  St.  Pierre  and  a  fleet 
of  vessels  employed  in  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  This  drier  they  operate  on  a 
royalty,  and  have  made  a  good  success  of  it,  drying  fish  for  export  to  Madagascar  and  other  French 
colonies  in  tropical  countries,  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  in  open  air, 
owing  to  humid  climate  and  fog.  At  Paspibeac,  Quebec,  Canada,  Mr.  Whitman  erected  for  Messrs. 
Charles  Robin,  Collas  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  an  extensive  drier,  costing  $5,000,  which  has  been  most  successfully 
operated  for  two  years  past  by  Charles  Robin,  Colias  &  Co.,  who,  only  two  mouths  after  they  had 
commenced  operations,  bought  of  Mr.  Whitman  the  patent  rights  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
Baie  de  Chaleur  coast  and  paid  £1,000  in  cash. 

A  small  drier  was  erected  at  Halifax,  in  1896,  for  Messrs.  Geo.  E.  Boake  &  Co.,  especially  to  dry  fish 
for  their  Jamaica  trade,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  over  two  years  <ind  proved  a  great  success 
in  saving  of  time  and  labor.  At  Halifax  Mr.  Whitman  erected,  in  1895,  a  large  drier  building,  60  by 
120  feet,  which  has  bei'U  in  very  successful  operation  ever  since,  and  has  enabled  his  company  to  open 
up  large  and  profitable  fish  markets  in  Central  and  South  America,  formerly  largely  controlled  by 
Norwegian  fish-dealers.  Mr.  Whitman  is  now  erecting  a  fish-drier  at  Gloucester  for  Messrs.  John 
Pew  &  Son,  and  is  about  to  organize  a  joint-stock  company  to  operate  a  large  drier  at  Boston,  not  only 
to  dry  fish  for  the  cutting  and  other  branches  of  the  domestic  trade,  but  for  export  fish  trade. 
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A  correfi()Ofi(1ent  writes  an  follows  in  the  YfuHHratb  Herald  of  Jaly  IS,  1803, 
respecting  the  snijcess  of  Mr.  Wbitmau's  fisb-dryiDg  apparatus  at  Halifax: 

Within  itif)  last  few  days  I  bsre  ba<1  the  privilege  of  tUI  ting  the  ezteDftivt*  new  fish -dry  ingappa- 
ratnii  ttmt  linn  been  put  In  operation  io  tbia  city  (Halifax)  by  tbe  Inrentor,  Mr.  Thomas  8.  Wbitmaiiy 
of  Annapolis.  The  building  containing  tbe  apparatus  and  storage  rooms  baa  been  constructed  and 
completed  and  operations  have  commenced  within  tbe  last  month.  It  is  a  very  large  bnilding,  50  by 
VJO  feet,  and  is  situated  on  Liverpool  wharf,  where  there  Is  ample  wharfage,  and  where  a  large  amount 
of  flsli  can  bo  taken  rare  of.  Entering  the  building  a  very  busy  scene  meeta  the  eye;  thousands  of 
quintals  of  flsh  are  seen  in  tbe  rarious  processes  of  washing,  drying,  and  packing  for  the  largest  fish 
markets  in  tbe  world.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  tbe  rapidity  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Whitman 
buys  all  the  green-salted  flsh  that  offers;  by  bis  process  they  are  dried  perfectly  in  48  hours,  and  are 
ready  io  ship  in  less  than  a  week  from  kenching.  It  is  certainly  a  new  departure  in  tbe  handling  and 
curing  of  flsh.  Tbe  new  system  invented  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitman  is  a  perfect  drier,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  the  flsh  are  so  kept  apart  from  each  other  during  tbe  entire  process  of  drying  that  they 
are  also  kept  cool,  tho  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  dried  being  of  about  the  same  temperature 
required  in  the  natural  system  of  drying.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  vast  quantities  of  flsh  that  can 
be  cured  in  a  short  time;  soveral  thousand  quintals  per  week  is  tbe  capacity  of  this  large  conoem, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  busy  hive  of  industry,  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  provinces.  To-day  your  corre- 
spondent was  shown  about  8,()00  quintals  of  flsh  that  were  being  dried,  and  most  of  them  were  io  the 
sea  only  a  short  time  ago,  ahd  liefore  the  week  closes  they  will  be  shipped  in  perfect  order  to  the  fiah 
markets  of  the  W>st  Indies.  Considering  the  large  amount  of  foggy,  wef  weather  that  the  people  of 
tbe  western  counties  generally  have  to  meet  during  their  fish-drying  season,  it  would  evidently  be  to 
the  advantage  of  our  largest  fish-packers  if  they  were  to  adopt  the  methods  now  used  and  invented  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  vast  amount  of  time  is  thus  saved  iu  the  curing  of  fiah,  while  the 
uniformity  of  the  curing  is  maintained  throughout,  every  fish  appearing  in  perfect  order  as  a  result  of 
this  process.  As  I  stated  before,  it  only  retiuired  48  houra  to  thoroughly  dry  the  fiah,  and  they  are 
then  ready  for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  i8  eatimated  that  the  cost  of  drying  codfish  by  tbe  Whitman  process  ftom  tike 
water^horso  to  the  finished  product  is  aboat  30  or  ^  cents  per  112  pounds  tar  Ash 
suitable  for  the  West  India  trade,  this  oovering  two  dryings  of  24  boars  each  and  a 
sweating  of  10  to  12  days.  In  preparing  fisb  for  Central  America  or  ncNttbem  Braiil, 
2|  ddys^  drying  is  necessary,  and  the  cost  approximates  40  or  45  cents,  while  Ibr 
southern  Bratil  the  fish  mast  be  dried  for  3  di^  by  the  Whitman  piooess,  and  tiie 
cost  is  about  45  or  50  cents  per  quintal  of  112  pounds. 

A  number  of  otber  processes  of  artificial  drying  have  been  devised,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  adopted  to  any  extent  by  tbe  trade. 
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for  preparing  fish  for  those  markets  which  exhibit  a  preference  for  fiab  hnviog  snch  a 
flavor.  The  staves  and  lieadB  may  be  of  white  pine,  white  or  red  oali,  spruce,  poplar, 
or  chestnut,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  fishing  ports  either  ready  for  use  or,  to  economize 
freight,  in  shocks  ready  to  be  put  together.  The  Bangor  barrel  lia«  staves  28  inches 
it:  leugth  and  the  heads  17  inches  between  the  chimes,  and  is  bound  with  3  boops  on 
cikch  bilge  and  the  same  number  on  eacli  chime.  In  packing  vainable  fish,  sucli  as 
mackerel,  much  Btoiit«r  barrels  are  necessary  than  when  packing  herring,  for  instance. 
The  average  cost  of  the  Bangor  barrel  used  in  the  mat^kerel  trade  approximates  H5 
cents,  and  the  Sandusky  barrel  costs  about  50  cents. 

RECUI.ATIONS   RESPECTING  BRINE-SALTING   FISH. 

With  a  view  to  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  output,  and  incidentally  to  pre- 
venting fraud  on  the  consumers,  statutes  alfecting  the  packing  of  tirine-salted  fish 
have  been  enacted  in  several  of  the  States,  especially  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Ohio.  The  pickling  of  mackerel  is  regulated  in  Maine,  New  ITampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  llhode  Island.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  attempt  to  regulate  the 
pickling  of  shad.  In  Ohio  it  is  required  that  all  pickled  fish  be  inspected  except 
herring,  mackerel,  and  shad;  also  in  Chicago  and  some  other  large  cities  there  are 
municipal  regulations  relative  to  the  same  matter.  Few  of  the  State  or  municipal 
regulations  are  strictly  enforced ;  and  since  there  are  no  national  laws  protecting 
inspected  fish  after  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  where  packed,  it  frequently 
hapi>en8  that  fish  inspected  and  uniformly  graded  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
State  where  prepared  are  repacketl  in  other  States  and  sohl  with  short  weights  and 
itmler  wrong  grades,  low-grade  fish  being  sold  for  choice  ones,  short  fish  for  Img,  and 
ovenherringfor  mackerel,  much  totheinjury  of  the  trade.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
mackerel,  for  instance,  which  has  been  pickled  and  inspected  in  accordance  with  the 
regulationsof  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  from  being  repacked  and  sold  under  falsebrands. 

A  barrel  of  fish  signifies  200  pounds  of  fiah  exclusive  of  pickle,  but  without  proper 
inspectinumanydealersaredisposed  to  place  less  than  that  weightof  fish,  adding  brine 
to  keep  the  gross  weight  of  the  barrel's  contents  the  same.  The  faulty  grading  of  fish 
IS  much  more  JYequently  practiced,  fish  improperly  cured  or  those  of  small  size  being 
branded  higher  than  the  quality  or  size  warrants.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pickled  herring  sold  in  this  country  are  of  foreign 
importation ;  many  dealers  preferring  to  handle  tho.se  cured  and  packed  under  careful 
foreign  inspection,  even  though  the  cost  be  nearly  twice  as  great,  since  the  brand 
iudicates  exactly  what  they  are  buying. 

Inspection  regulations  are  of  very  early  origin,  those  in  Massachusetts  dating 
ftom  1651.  They  generally  provide  for  inspectors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
or  chosen  by  the  towns  iu  which  they  are  to  serve.  There  was  an  inspector- general  in 
Maine  piior  to  1875,  but  the  ofiBce  was  abolished  that  year,  and  at  jnesent  the  governor 
is  required  to  "apiwint,  in  places  where  pickle<l  fish  are  cured  or  packed  for  exporta- 
;tioD,  one  or  more  persona,  skilled  in  the  quality  of  the  same,  to  be  inspectors  of  fi.sh, 
who  sbiili  bold  their  oftice  for  a  term  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernor anil  council," 

The  regulation  iu  New  Hampshire  resi>ectiii{i  tlie  appointment  of  inspectors  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Massachusetts.  Tlic  inspector  general  is  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  the  term  of  five 
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However  they  may  be  drefl^eci^  it  in  important  that  the  tiAh  be  malted  a^  soon  as 
practicable  after  removal  from  the  water — in  the  meantime  being  protected  from  the 
Hnri,  from  bmiftlng,  etc.  In  case  the  fish  have  been  dressed  they  are  usaally  washed 
and  soaked  to  remove  all  the  blood.  In  salting^  the  fish  are  placed  in  the  barrels  or 
bntts,  with  dry  salt  sprinkleii  among  them,  the  quantity  used  ranging  from  20  to  25 
pounds  to  UK)  pounds  offish.  On  the  New  England  coast  Trapaui  salt  is  generally 
used,  except  in  the  case  of  mackerel  and  one  or  two  other  species,  for  which  Liverpool 
salt  is  preferred.  On  the  Cjreat  Lakes.  Synu;aso  ;ind  Warsaw  salts  are  preferred, 
but  the  other  kinds  are  nse^l  to  some  extent.  Along  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
c^ast  LiverpfKd  salt  is  usually  employed.  The  dry  salt  unites  with  the  moisture  in 
the  fish,  making  a  pickle  which  soon  strikes  through  the  fish.  If  thin,  dry  fish  are 
l>eing  cured,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  add  strong  brine  to  aid  in  forming  the  pickle. 

After  a  time,  averaging  for  most  species  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  fish  are 
curcHl,  and  should  then  l>e  placed  in  packages  suitable  for  the  market  with  additional 
salt  sprinkleil  among  the  fish,  and  the  package  completely  filled  with  strong  brine. 
The  principal  difiiculty  encountered  is  the  liability  of  the  fish  to  rust;  but  by  using 
strong  pickle  and  tight  barrels,  so  that  the  fish  are  covered  with  pickle  all  the  time, 
this  tendency  may  be  easily  overcome  except  during  very  warm  weather. 

The  quantity  of  salt  used  in  pickling  fish  varies  according  to  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  speifies  handled,  and  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  particular  market 
for  which  they  are  intended  are  the  best  guides  in  every  instance.  A  mild-cured  fish 
18  preferred  to  one  heavily  salted;  but  if  too  little  salt  is  used  the  pickle  is  likely  to 
slime  or  sour  and  the  fish  become  rusty.  It  is  therefore  usually  desirable  to  err  on 
the  side  of  too  much  salt  rather  than  too  little.  Occasionally,  to  insure  perfect  pres- 
ervation, it  is  necessary  to  use  so  much  that  the  flavor  of  delicate  species  is  more  or 
less  injured.  Sugar  is  sometimes  employed  to  modify  the  action  of  the  salt  and  to 
improve  the  flavor  of  the  articles  pickled  when  it  is  not  desired  to  keep  the  product 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as  in  case  of  pickling  salmon.  But  the  use  of  sugar 
is  sometimes  attended  with  fermentation  unless  the  pickled  products  be  kept  at  a  low 
temperature;  and  glucose  is  now  sometimes  substituted.  The  fish  are  first  struck  in 
salt  and  then  packed  in  a  suitable  receptacle  with  a  solution  composed  of  about  3 
tK)und8  of  glucose,  10  pounds  of  salt,  and  5  gallons  of  water,  the  glucose  being  ^ 
dissolved  in  the  water  before  the  salt  is  added.  ^ 

Pickled  fish  are  placed  in  a  great  variety  of  packages  adapted  to  the  trade  for  -j 
which  they  are  intended  and  ranging  in  capacity  from  tierces,  each  containing  300 
pounds,  to  small  kegs  containing  only  a  pound.  Mackerel,  sea  herring,  salmon,  cod, 
and  the  like,  are  mostly  put  up  in  whole  barrels  of  200-pound8  net  capacity.  River 
herring  or  alewives  are  generally  placed  in  160-pound  barrels,  while  the  bulk  of  mullet, 
lake  herring,  whitellsh,  trout,  and  other  lake  species  are  usually  packed  in  half-barrels 
of  100  pounds  capacity.  Most  of  these  species,  however,  are  also  placed  in  packages 
varying  from  50  pounds  to  10  pounds,  suitable  for  the  various  requirements  of  the 
retail  trade,  each  ])ackago  being  branded  with  the  weight  of  the  fish  therein. 

Carefulness  in  the  selection  of  the  packages  is  of  great  importance.  Those  used 
on  the  New  lOngland  coast  are  manufactured  mostly  in  Maine,  Bangor  being  the 
center  of  the  industry,  and  the  100i)ound  barrels  or  half-barrels  used  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  mude  i)rincipally  at  Sandusky;  but  while  the  products  of  those  two  cities 
are  the  standards,  many  fish  barrels  are  made  at  various  other  points.  Wood  which 
imparts  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  fish  should  not  be  used  for  making  the  baiTcls,  unless 
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jreara,  nnlenn  «ooner  removed.  He  may  appoint  deputy  iospectors,  removable  at  his 
pleasure,  in  every  town  where  fish  are  packed  for  exportation. 

In  Rhode  Island  ^Hhe  electors  in  each  town  shall,  annually,  on  their  town  election 
days,  choose  and  elect    •    •    •    one  or  more  packers  of  fish.^ 

In  Oonneelicnt  <^the  superior  court  in  the  several  counties  may  ap|)oint  in  each 
town  therein  not  excee<Iing  15  inspectors  and  packers  of  fish.'' 

In  each  of  these  States  the  inspectors  are  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
I>erforniance  of  their  duties,  the  amount  of  the  bond  ranging  from  $10^000,  in  case  of 
the  inspector-general  of  Massachusetts,  to  $100  for  the  local  inspectors  in  Ck)nnecticut. 
Their  duties  consist  generally  in  inspecting  and  branding  the  fish  salted  nnder  their 
supervision,  and  the  fees  are :  In  Maine,  7  cents  per  barrel ;  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, 0  cents,  of  which  1  cent  per  barrel  goes  to  the  inspector-general.  In  Khode 
Island  '^the  packers  [inspectors]  offish  shall  be  paid  for  opening,  assorting,  inspecting, 
weighing,  pickling,  packing  or  repacking,  heading  up,  nailing,  and  giving  a  certificate, 
if  pickle<t  codfish  or  mackerel,  20  cents  for  every  barrel,  and  15  cents  for  every  half- 
barrel  •  •  •  •  and  for  all  other,  except  codfish  and  mackerel,  *  *  *  25  cents 
for  every  cask."  The  Connecticut  inspectors  receive  *'  for  packing,  heading,  plugging, 
picikling,  and  branding  each  barrel  of  fish  20  cents,  and  for  each  half  barrel  10  cents." 

While  the  foregoing  are  the  fees  fixed  by  law,  yet  generally,  as  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  inspectors,  each  packing  house  has  one  as  a  member  of  the  firm  or 
employed  in  some  capacity,  so  that  the  local  fees  are  rarely  paid. 

The  inspection  in  Maine  is  made  under  the  following  provisions: 

Kvnry  inspector  who  iiiBpeots  any  kind  of  fish  that  are  split  or  pickled  fur  packing,  shall  see  that 
thoy  are  in  the  Hrst  instance  iVee  from  taint,  rust,  or  damage,  and  well  struck  with  salt  or  pickle;  and 
such  of  said  finh  as  nre  iu  good  order  and  of  good  quality  shall  be  pickled  in  tierces,  barrel^,  half- 
barrels,  quarter- barrolH,  and  tenths  of  barrels,  or  kits;  each  tieroe  containing 300  pounds,  each  barrel 
200  pounds,  and  so  on  in  that  proportion ;  and  the  same  shall  be  packed  in  good  clean  coarse  salt,  . 
sufflciont  for  their  preservation;  and  then  each  cask  shall  be  headed  up  and  filled  with  clear,  strong  ' 
pickle,  and  shall  be  liranded  by  the  inspector  with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  fish  therein.    Mackerel 
of  the  best  quality,  not  mutilated,  measuring,  when  split,  not  less  than  13  inches  from  the  extremity 
t)f  the  head  to  the  cn)toh  or  fork  of  the  tail,  Aree  fh>m  taint,  rust,  or  damage,  shall  be  branded 
"number  one";  tho  next  best  quality,  being  not  less  than  11  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid,  free  from 
taint,  rust,  or  damage,  shall  be  branded  ''namber  two'';  those  that  remain  after  the  above  selection, 
(Vee  ftom  taint  or  damage,  and  not  less  tiian  13  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  branded  ''nam-    ^-, 
ber  three,  large'* ;  those  of  the  next  inferior  quality,  free  Arom  taint  or  damage,  not  less  than  10  inches,    ': 
measured  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  branded  *' number  three";  all  other  mackerel,  free  from  taint  or    < 
damage,  shall  be  branded  **  number  three,  small/'    The  inspector  shall  brand,  in  plain  letters,  on  the  head    jjj 
of  every  such  otMk,  the  weight,  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name,  the  whole  of  his  surname,  the  name  of 
his  town,  and  the  letterM  *<Me."  an  abridgment  of  the  month  and  the  year,  in  fignres,  when  packed. 

Kvery  inspector  who  inspects  pickled  alewives  or  herring,  packed  whole  or  round,  shall  see  that 
they  art«  struck  with  salt  or  piokle,  and  then  put  in  good  casks  of  the  size  and  material  afureeaid, 
packed  closely  therein  and  well  salted,  and  the  casks  filled  with  fish  and  salt,  putting  no  more  salt  with 
the  fish  than  is  necessary  for  their  preservation ;  and  the  inspector  shall  brand  all  such  cpsks  with  the 
name  of  the  ins|veoted  fish  as  afon^said,  but  iu  no  case  shall  the  inspector  brand  the  casks  unless  the  fiahi 
contained  therein  shall  have  been  packed  and  prepared  under  his  Immediate  supervision. 

All  tiorces,  l>arrels,  and  casks  which  are  ust^d  for  the  purpose  of  packing  pickled  fish  shall  be 
made  of  sound,  well>st'asone<l  white  oak,  whit<^  ash,  spruce,  pine,  chestnut,  or  poplar  staves,  with 
heading  of  either  of  such  kinds  of  wihmI,  sound,  well  planed  and  8ea«oue<l.  and  when  of  pine  to  be! 
ftt»  of  sap,  and  tho  barrels  to  be  hoo|>ed  with  at  least  three  strong  hoo]>8  on  each  bilge  and  three 
on  eaoh  chime;  the  barrel  st^ivtvA  to  bo  28  inches  in  lens;th,  and  the  heads  to  be  17  inchee  between  thej 
chimes,  aud  ma«le  in  a  workmanlike  manner  to  hold  pickle. 

If  any  |>ersou  titkes  (Vom  a  cask  any  fish  pirkltHl,  cui^l.  lawfully  inspected  and  branded, 
substituUHft  th«relV>r  or  ftaudnlently  iutermixen  other  fish :  or  any  ins]>e<'t4ir  marks  any  cask  out  of 
tt>wn,  or  which  he  has  not  insp6cte<l.  packetl,  and  prepartnl  himself  accordiug  to  law;  permits  o1 
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persons  unlawfully  to  use  bis  brands,  or  willftilly  and  fraudulently  uses  tbe  same  himself  after  the 
expiration  of  his  commission,  he  shall  forfeit  $20  for  each  cask  or  box  so  dealt  with. 

If  any  person  lades  or  receives  on  board  any  vessel  or  other  carriage,  for  any  transportation  f^om 
this  State,  any  pickled  fish,  or  cured  or  salted  whole  fish,  packed  or  not  packed,  not  inspected  and 
branded  as  aforesaid,  except  such  as  is  described  in  the  exception  of  section  13,  he  shall  forfeit  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10  for  every  100  pounds  thereof;  and  any  Justice  of  the  peace 
may  issue  his  warrant  to  the  proper  officer,  directing  him  to  seize  and  secure  any  such  prohibited  fish 
and  convey  it  to  any  inspector  within  a  convenient  distance  for  inspection;  and  every  person  refusing 
to  give  necessary  aid  in  the  service  of  snch  warrant,  when  required  by  the  officer,  shall  forfeit  $5  to  the 
person  suing  therefor  in  an  action  of  debt ;  and  such  inspector  shall  open,  inspect,  pack,  and  brand  snch 
fish  according  to  law  and  detain  the  same  till  all  lawful  charges  of  seizure^nd  inspection  are  paid. 

The  fish  inspection  laws  of  New  Hampshire  follow  very  closely  those  of  Maine. 
The  inspection  laws  of  Massachusetts  date  from  1651,  but  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time.    The  following  are  among  the  principal  provisions  at  present: 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector-general  and  his  deputies,  respectively,  all  kinds  of  split 
pickled  fish  and  fish  for  barreling  except  herrings,  and  ail  codfish  tongues  and  sounds,  halibut  fins 
and  napes,  and  swordfish,  whenever  said  articles  are  intended  for  exportation,  shall  be  struck  with 
salt  or  pickle  in  tbe  first  instance,  and  preserved  sweet  and  free  from  rust,  taint,  or  damage;  and 
when  the  same  are  found  in  good  order  and  of  good  quality  they  shall  be  packed  either  in  tierces  con- 
taining each  300  pounds,  in  barrels  containing  each  200  pounds,  in  half-barrels  containing  each  100 
pounds,  or  in  packages  containing  each  less  than  100  pounds,  on  which  the  number  of  pounds  therein 
shall  be  plainly  and  legibly  branded.  Every  cask,  kit,  or  package  shall  be  packed  with  good,  clean 
salt  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and,  after  packing  with  sufficient  salt  to  preserve  its  contents,  shall  be 
headed  or  well  secured,  and  filled  up  with  a  clean,  strong  pickle. 

Casks  used  for  packing  or  repacking  pickled  fish  intended  for  exportation,  except  casks  contain- 
ing less  than  2.5  pounds  weight,  shall  be  made  of  sound,  well-seasoned  white  oak,  ash,  red  oak,  spruce, 
pine,  or  chestnut  staves  of  rift  timber,  sound  and  well  seasoned,  with  heading  of  either  of  said  kinds 
of  wood,  and  when  of  pine  such  heading  shaU  be  free  from  sap  and  knots  and  be  planed.  The  barrels, 
half-barrels,  and  tierces  shall  be  well  hooped  with  at  least  three  good  hoops  of  sufficient  substance 
on  each  bilgo  and  three  hoops  of  the  like  qnality  on  each  chime.  The  barrel  staves  shall  be  28  inches 
in  length  and  the  heads  shall  be  17  inches  between  the  chimes.  The  barrels  shall  contain  not  less  than 
28  nor  more  than  29  gallons  each;  the  half-barrels  not  less  than  15  gallons  each ;  and  the  tierces  not 
less  than  45  nor  more  than  46  gallons  each.  Each  cask  shall  be  made  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
branded  on  its  side,  near  the  bung,  with  the  name  of  the  maker. 

There  shall  be  five  qualities  of  mackerel,  three  of  salmon  and  shad,  and  two  of  other  kinds  of 
pickled  fish.  Mackerel  of  the  best  quality,  not  mutilated,  measuring  not  less  than  13  inches  from  the 
extremity  of  the  head  to  the  crotch  or  fork  of  the  tail,  free  from  rust,  taint,  or  damage,  shall  be 
branded  "number  one.''  The  next  best  quality,  being  not  less  than  11  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid, 
free  from  rust,  taint,  or  damage,  shall  be  branded  '^  number  two."  Those  that  remain  after  tbe  above 
selections,  if  free  from  taint  or  damage,  and  not  less  than  13  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
branded  '^number  three,  large.'*  Those  of  the  next  inferior  quality,  free  from  taint  or  damage^  not 
less  than  10  inches  in  length  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  branded  "number  three.''  Ail  other  mackerel  free 
from  taint  or  damage  shall  be  branded  "  number  four."  Those  salmon  and  shad  which  are  of  the  best 
quality  for  family  use,  free  from  rust  or  damage,-shall  be  selected  for  "number  one"  and  "number 
two,"  the  best  of  them  selected  and  branded  "number  one,"  the  residue  "number  two";  all  that 
remain  free  from  taint, and  sound,  shall  be  branded  "number  three."  Of  ail  other  pickled  fish  the 
best,  which  are  free  from  taint  and  damage,  shall  be  branded  "number  one";  those  that  remain,  free 
from  taint  and  sound,  "number  two." 

Each  cask,  kit,  or  package  shall  be  filled  with  fish  of  the  same  kind  or  parts  of  the  same  kind 
of  fish,  and  whoever  intermixes,  takes  out,  or  shifts  any  inspected  fish  which  are  packed  or  branded 
as  aforesaid,  or  puts  in  other  fish  for  sale  or  exportation,  shall  forfeit  $15  for  each  package  so  altered. 
If  any  casualty  renders  it  necessary  to  repack  a  cask  of  inspected  fish  it  shall  in  all  cases  be  done  by 
an  inspector  of  such  fish. 

The  inspector  shall  brand,  in  plain,  legible  letters,  on  the  head  of  each  cask  of  fish  inspected  by 
him,  the  denomination  of  the  fish  packed  or  repacked  therein,  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name,  and 
the  whole  of  his  surname ;  and,  if  a  deputy,  the  name  of  the  place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  the  letters 
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''MnM./'  nr»<1  th«-  vr*:»r  in  vhi'^h  H>"  iWh  »r#»  pjw»lf«M! ;  and  •♦hall  »Iih>,  when  in  hii»  indgment  Ic  111*7  hm 
voro-i^  \r\,  II  III  in  >  <nitriMr»  in:»nn«'r  any  r»fisk  in  '.tIii**!!  i^mH  .•*r*»  pfMikAd.  Pirkled  tiiih  «lnly  iiupcetad. 
in  flif  Sf.iT*'  ..r  rniiiitr/  in  -.rhifh  it  i»«  |>'v»k<»*l  '«!i!ill  not,  M  !inUj#^r»r.  tit  reinHpe«!rii»n  in  this  ^^cate. 

Srn  •!)  r'lsh.  vhi'-h  ;iri'  n-^nsilly  pa'^kH  -Thoi**  \^irh  'Irv  n»lt  or  pwkl«.  nhall  ha  pnt  in  jgond  casks  of 
fho  >!/'•  .'iri'l  rn.-itr<ri;il-i  r<^i]nir^r1  n>  fhH  <^h:»pt^r  f«>r  rh«'  pa<*kinj;f  of  Mpiit  pi«*klml  tiab,  aiKliihall  be  pocked 
(•](}<('  ill  rh''  <^-n<^lc  :irKl  -.r'-ll  <i'ilr^f1.  rh<>k  ^»4k«i  -tlvrill  Ix'rtll^d  full  wirh  th«%  rinh  ami  itait,  an*l  no  more  salt 
*^fi:i!l  Iw  prif  vvifh  fh^  rl-^h  fh:in  H  nf^f-f^iwwv  f^T  th*»ir  pr^«<^Tv  At  inn,  »n<l  th^  <*aiik.'4  coo  taintni^Aach  whole 
ri<4li  stinll  h^'  ftrrYH^^I^fl  virh  tho  c1^noTn'rn»ti<>n  <^f  fh^  A^h,  ^nd  a  lik^  dMitflpnation  of  the  qoalitioe  as  it 
Ij^f/jfr-  ff^M^fif»r*<1  in  fhi-*  fknpt<*r  in  rf^^^r^ft  U*  th^  <|naliti^«  of  other  pirkled  Aeb. 

fri  f'hodf  fslMTf^l  frrovisJofi  f«  mfM)*'  fr^  th#*  f  l^-^rtioTi  (innnallyof  one  or  more  packers 
(»f  fNIr  if?  i^fK'h  f^»\vri,  who  .«»)»nl!  «w#>  fli»t  All  fii^b  pa/'kf^l  in  the  State  are  properly 
fiickUwl  nrt<1  r^fifrckNl  in  r'MAk<<  In  fitnn]  Ahfppiri((  order,  with  gooi]  salt,  saffieient  in 
HioU  cnsk  Ut  preM^r  vi»  RiH-h  Of^h  (mm  flarna^e,  UfMiy  fori'J^n  jKirt.  Other  provisions  of 
Mii»  Ifiw  nri»  MS  follfiwfl! 

f'ir'klf*(}  Muti,  vrfiftlift  cnflOdli,  mnrkfti*),  rrii*nhiMl<«it,  lierrlrt^M,  or  other  fish,  shall  be  sorted  and 
nnr*  hhwl  ntiljr  t»»»  pnt  Into  »mii»  rn«»li. 

^'vl•rv  fntk  >«hfi)l  bf  ttel)  ^MnaotiPfl  ntid  liouiHt  with  13  hoop^;  thone  of  menhaden  and  herrings  of 
tin*  cnpri'itt  f  m  hnid  2^  KnIlntiR,  nnil  Wump  for  ntht^r  flnh  of  th(*  nipnRlty,  if  a  barr(>],  to  hold  200  ponnds, 
!Ut(l  it*  ft  li.'ilf  tiritrf).  KH)  pnntiil<«  triduht  nfMRh;  pnvh  onsk  to  hn  full,  iind  the  Huh  sound  and  well  cnred. 

\']\'i*T\  cftcik  hfittK  ^^1^^  Bi'ini'hpil,  (*xnmiupi1,  nuit  Approv0it  liy  a  packer  shall,  when  packed  or 
roprtrUiM)  for  PTpottntinn.  hi*  hinuilpil  h'^ihl.v  <U)  out*  hnmt  wttli  tho  kiud  of  tish  it  contains  and  the 
uc^icht  thi'tiM>!';  m  thp  rnpnrlty  of  tin*  vti^V,  with  the  fli-wt  1«»ttf*rof  th»*  Chrintian  and  tlie  whole  of 
th<'  Buninmi*  n!  th^  pniUiM.  with  tin*  unnn*  of  thi*  town,  and  with  tho  words  **Khoilc  Inland'^  in  letters 
not  lufls  thnn  thrn*  t'«nnth»»  nf  m\  \r\v\\  loujy,  to  d«»uot«»  thst  tho  sam^  i»  merchantable  and  in  good 
i>vd«'r  fnr  otpoitntlon. 

I'Aory  rn'^k  of  piikled  oodf^ffh  nnd  ma<*k<M^l  otVi^n'd  for  na\^  or  for  ox)>ort4ition  ttom  this  State 
Bhnll  nl^o  1m*  hvnndod  **  No.  1,"  "No.  2,"  or  "No.  3,"  to  donoto  tho  qnslity  of  such  fish. 

Nothing  in  thi**  rhaptov  rontnined  shnll  hindor  sny  ti^hoi-man  or  owners  of  tish  coining  to  this 
Stntr  f\*om  thoir  tishinu:  trip**  l\-nm  soiling:  or  ro^hipping  thoir  fi»h  to  sny  other  of  the  United  States 
without  hoiuR  pnrkod  into  bnrn'h  or  hnlt'-bsiTeN. 

t^onnootirnt  n>|j:alntions  fV>v  tho  inspcinion  of  piokW  fish  i^late  esspecially  to  the 
rnriiig:  0I'  f^hrttl,  nn<1  rmm'O  noiio  of  those  fisli  ai^  no^-  picklod  in  that  State  esoept  Ibr 
homo  ronsumption  tho  ivtrnlntions  mv  inoixM'ativo.  Tho  picklcd-fish  inspeotaon  law8 
of  otljor  Stafos  hto  oithor  inopovRtivo  or  thoyrelftto  to  cort4iin  species,  and  irill  be 
noto<i  in  tlio  nroonnt  ol"  tho  niotho<ls  of  pivsovvinfr  thoso  partionlar  products. 

BRINE-SALTED  MACKEREL. 

Tt\  tho  ]iropnr;\rinn  ot'  fow  marino  prodtK'ts  in  this  oonntry  aro  such  nice distinotioiia 
mado  as  it)  piokh'n^  or  brirn'  Balrinu  maokorol.  Not  only  has  tho  work  been  rednoed 
almost  to  a  sciom^o  l»y  th(»  fishormon  attd  doalors,  hut  it  has  been  surronnde<l  with  a 
mass  of  losirislattoii  ^inah'lVinp  tho  mannor  of  proparatioi\  ahnost  without  a  parallel  in 
tho  ])rosorvMtion  of  food  i^rodtiots.  Maokorol  salting  in  tho  Tnitod  States  is  oonfiofid 
almost  <'ntin»Iy  to  Nrass;\<*lni««;t»fts  and  ^laino,  and  fon  r- It  fths  of  tho  product  is  prepared  in 
tho  first  namod  Stafo,  (llom^ostor  an<l  I»oston  hoinji  tho  principal  centers  of  the  trade. 
A  fVw  barrels  :in'  pro]>nro<l  also  iii  \rw  Ffampsliiro,  Khodo  Island,  and  Oonneotient. 

'Vho  p^'klini.:  ot  Tiia«'1v<To]  wa^  of  bnt  littb-  oxtont  prior  to  tin-  beginniuf:  of  the 
pros«Mif   OfMitiiry.  tho  annual    pr<>dn(M    on    the  ontin-  ooast   previous  t<»  ISltl  rare^ 
o\<M^odinii  i^,Oi>(»  barrels.     Tho  tb'st  sab  maeken*!  trij)  from  (TJoncoster  is  said  to  hav6  ! 
b(vn  nnnlr  b\  till*  seh«>oner  /*i*/ v^/r??/ to  ("'ashc^  l.eil<ro.  i!i  tho  ( nil fot' Maine,  alK>nt  1S19l  ] 

*  *  i 

l-^^^in  that   titnr  t«»  1^^'M    tlio   industry  rapidly  inrroasod.  tho  output  ot' Maine,  "New  "^ 
TTa'npshir«\  and  Mm^^m- ^n>'o*"T<  dnvini:  the  la^^t  named  year  rea'*hin;Lr  •149,95t>  barrels,  1 
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the  largest  product  in  the  history  of  the  fishery.  The  value  of  the  jrield  during  that 
year  was  $1,862,793,  while  the  value  of  the  324,454  barrels  packed  in  those  States  in 
1864  reached  $7,001,098.  In  1881  the  yield  was  391,657  barrels,  with  a  reported  valu- 
ation of  $2,447,556.  The  increasing  demand  for  fresh  fish  in  this  country  has  afi'ected 
the  trade  in  salt  mackerel,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  catch  being  salted  during 
recent  years  than  formerly.  Of  the  131,939,255  pounds  of  mackerel  taken  in  the 
United  States  fisheries  in  1880,  80  per  cent  was  salted,  whereas  during  very  recent 
years  the  salted  mackerel  represents  less  than  half  of  the  total  yield.  The  quantity 
of  these  fish  caught  has  also  decreased  greatly,  so  that  at  present  the  trade  in  salt 
mackerel  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  In  1887  the  domestic  product 
was  93,582  barrels,  valued  at  $1,064,124;  in  1890  it  decreased  to  20,742  barrels,  worth 
$306,731;  while  in  1892  it  numbered  46,946  barrels,  worth  $611,486.  The  yield  was 
24,939  barrels  in  1895,  77,464  barrels  in  1896, 13,154  barrels  in  1897,  and  14,286  barrels 
in  1898,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  annual  average  during  the  40  years  preceding  1886. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  quantities  of  salted  mackerel  have  been  prepared  in 
the  British  North  American  Provinces,  the  annual  product  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  averaging  about  25,000  barrels.  The  mackerel  taken  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe  are  generally  sold  fresh,  but  in  Ireland,  Norway,  England,  and  Scotland  many 
barrels  are  salted  each  year,  especially  in  Ireland.  Of  the  399,361  barrels  taken  in 
those  four  countries  in  1895,  46,500  barrels  were  salted,  nearly  all  of  which  found  a 
market  in  America.  In  1897  the  European  product  of  salt  mackerel  was  57,352 
barrels,  and  in  1898  it  approximated  50,000  barrels.  The  European  method  of  salting 
mackerel  was  until  recently  considered  somewhat  inferior  to  that  in  vogue  in  the 
United  States,  dififering  from  the  American  method  principally  in  that  the  fish  were 
split  down  the  belly  instead  of  down  the  back,  they  were  not  soaked  to  remove  the 
blood,  and  in  packing  in  the  barrel  they  were  placed  face  up.  The  packers,  however, 
have  rectified  these  mistakes  and  the  foreign  mackerel  are  at  present  more  carefully 
prepared  than  formerly,  and  those  received  in  this  country  from  Ireland  and  Norway 
now  compare  very  favorably  with  the  domestic  product. 

The  domestic  mackerel  that  find  their  way  into  the  salt-fish  trade  are  taken 
principally  in  purse  seines,  most  of  those  caught  by  means  of  lines,  gill  nets,  pound- 
nets,  etc.,  being  marketed  fresh.  When  salted,  however,  they  are  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  taken  in  purse  seines,  except  that,  the  yield  being  usually  much 
less  in  quantity,  facilities  for  handling  the  fish  rapidly  are  not  of  so  great  importance. 

Mackerel  taken  by  seines  or  gill  nets  do  not  usually  keep  so  well  when  salted  as 
those  taken  by  lines,  as  the  latter  are  taken  in  smaller  quantities  and  greater  care 
can  be  used  in  handling  them,  and  they  may  be  readily  salted  before  deterioration 
begins  and  very  shortly  after  being  removed  from  the  water. 

The  methods  of  salting  as  here  given  relate  especially  to  fish  taken  by  purse  seines. 

When  the  fish  are  removed  from  the  seine  by  means  of  a  large  dip  net  they  are 
thrown  on  deck;  or,  if  the  catch  be  large,  they  are  x)laced  in  a  '' pocket"  or  ''spiller," 
rigged  along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  they  can  be  kept  alive  until  the  crew  have 
time  to  dress  and  salt  them.  So  many  lish  are  sometimes  taken  at  a  single  haul  that 
if  at  once  removed  to  the  deck  many  would  spoil  before  the  fishermen  could  properly 
care  for  them,  and  the  purpose  of  the  pocket  is  to  provide  a  recei)taele  in  which  fish 
may  be  kei)t  alive  for  several  hours.  This  pocket  was  introduced  in  1877  in  a  simple 
form  on  the  schooner  AlicCj  of  Swan  Island.  An  imx^roved  form  was  invented  by  H.  E. 
Willard,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  patented  in  April,  1881,  but  valuable  imx)rovement8  and 
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.■i...«.  ..J  li.t  I  .  •  .  «.l  •.!«  c^ti^i  ••• '/t.C  L«,t  •••}H»  I  iiii-t.|'  tl-'iM  j^l  iii\«<  |>  irl'.b*  liHt  Lr<  (iiJlr]J|;^]>  4  iurlif 
II.   iJi..t.  4l<«      \,j    i«.tt ft     ML.i*-|      I  iu    tfi  ir«  •    •■«./.*    v'    Mt*    )fU<  ».«^    tl-t'V    IM    •-■•-t  i,i,»itJ    fiy   <i«^i|>MMid.      IciliL 

.  nil  t  • -i,^!  i-i  <i<  |,,*'«f4i  '<  v"<wtiu.'    •'  «'.'2^t  Oi.''.*    I  lit   t-uo  vf   vi.t«i  i,ft  fbKt**i<*id  ai>*(«ut  H  fi»1  irm 

i  ..i  1 i<'f..w^4        i    ii.i«ji4*    »    •»   .'Hab*!.*/    '^^  *  la  It >.«.'...•  vf    tL  ■»  •••.'.'.•    bi«<!  w  t**'L  tbt"  IblM  kfrl*']  blTtr  bMr 

li.tAiiit  ij.l..ll.<  j^ii^ii^il  iA«<  !•>««  Ml.''  wfUf  rtu,irtii.  LtiJ,t  «|t''.*  !•«•  l^-f.'l  J<  L"  tiif-  tLlXLi^Je  KZld  tbe  ODt* 
•  ilfyi.  kI    Mil    |.i.>l»t.l    lii'i.   »-iii/jii/i  <•  <l    iii<<i    IL«  '/•iff  yj.'*-fr    jtjii-^i.''    ff '/fi>  « f>b»-l'Jrr;*bJ<:  Vtniitl.      Id  fltltiO 

II. L  Jujj  lull'  lii*.  jM/.  I'll  |ii«.  i.iiui  ir  rill'  i-c<i  ii'/MTfj  t^y  ih*-  »'jffa^i  «/f  tL*-  wuf'r  MTjiJ  tb*"  "uteT  edsf  i 

|.i..l».4i.  il    i..    111*.    .ifiU    ii#|i<    *i\    IIji.    k*iii4         Djr  iftffi  •-Mi<|r  Hit:  I  w  iiir  of   tb*-  KA-Jiicr.  b^r^rilUliOg   St    the  %\^ 

j.t«ii.i..<i  !«.••<•  litk.  |i>M  Uli  ijji.  i«.  iiNic  iiu<ni>  iiiffiiij  iiji'i  till  {**/i  kft.  mitJ  thr  e«liee  of  the  Ifttter  ia  the 

I'liluifiiiifiiiJy  iliL  luluMfiu II  liiivc  rcfiiiiil  null'  MM*  ffir  tlicHc  pockets  daring  tfa 
liioi  oi*  )i.*iia,  ilii.  « ciii  li  iif  iiiinlirM'l  lii'iiig  Ml  nmtill  (hat  tlii«y  can  \w.  readily  cared  fc 
iii;hiM:  iiii»  III  I  ill-Ill  a|iiiil  Tliu  iiali  tiir  ii'iiiiivc'il  iViiiii  tin*  |KH'ki*t  ill  qiiaiititieK  rangin 
liiiiii  J)  III  iiMi  tiiiiiiila  ai  <i  iiiiiM      II  ilin  wcutliri  lir  uitriii  ami  iii»«lerat«  the  qaantit 

ii.iiiiMi.il  III  <i  iiiMci  la  oiiiull,  liiii   Mrlunt  llu«  liir  In  I I  c»r  tho  water  rough  or  wbe 

ilt'ciiU-'li  iMi' iilKiiiitfiiil  Itiu  i|ii(iiiill.v  la  %i«i.\  iiiiirli  liirgrr. 

I'.ii  •iii^cioiii^  Mid  Mall,  fhu  ••u^t^  la  iluiili'il  Info  wnikiii^;  piiigM of  three  men  eaci 
.•lu.  Ill  ti ii.dii  o|iih£i  <ii(il  ilio  iHliDi  i^ut,  ktiiMUi  ii?«  **^ilihorH/' ^ill  and  eviscerate  tk 
ii.<li  l.iiii  i.iiiif.  1*1  iMi.ii  la  )iiiMi«1ml  \\\\\\  (I  Mptuihifi  )Mi:inl  fi^un  (i  lo  10  inrhes  wid 
.«.tii  w  \\\\  \  \\%\  w  iiitili'M  <iii\  3  iiltiMii  (  \V\A  aipttuo  Ami  ti  uirtios  divp.  which  aix^  general] 
■•»«i')^.««i«>.i  »«M  «ho  \%y\\»  .M  u<uw^l3  M.M^o  «'ix'\t  A.  «"«|HviAn\  \\\  Ihc  h:inil  line  fishery,  ha\ 
.>mU  «•»••  «««•««  (m  ^'^^'\\  ^\\\\\\\\\^  s^'Mtfi.  <Uo  aphffot  «M  MO1U0  «\no  olse  }:it»tfing  the  barrel 
lU^tSfi  iU*m  \s\s\\  \s *\\\'y  -\\\^\  iMhiM^^iao  f^i«Uui;  fho  s^tMv^t.  Tho  splilUT  with  his  le 
<i.*»^.^  « »*i,  \y  >>  iv**^«^rx  vi\\vis'»^  Mifh  \  s\^\\s\\\  mif  ion  X\\\  \i\\\\<^\ici\\  %^  veil  Astoprevei 

\^^«^  .^>*y^\  .'.^.iit.^  If  *^'.«ii  t^n-  'Js^f  k  .^n  iT^*"'  V,S  xnIo  in;  iho  I^aAKm^^  hniTn  l."he  be^  to  tl 
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which  occur  in  fat  fish,  thus  giving  the  fish  a  fat  appearance.  "Plowing"  was  begun 
about  1830,  and  although  for  a  number  of  years  there  was  great  opposition  to  the 
innovation,  it  is  at  the  present  time  recognized,  as  a  legitimate  feature  of  the  trade. 
The  fatness  of  mackerel  as  well  as  the  size  determines  the  quality,  and  the  degree  of 
fatness  is  most  readily  ascertained  by  noting  the  portions  covering  the  abdominal 
cavity.  When  the  fish  is  very  fat  these  portions  crack  open  about  halfway  from  the 
backbone  to  the  center  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  depth  of  these  cracks 
indicates  the  relative  fatness  of  the  fish.  By  making  the  break  or  crack  nearer  to 
the  backbone  than  where  it  would  ordinarily  occur  and  where  the  flesh  is  considerably 
thicker^  the  fish  is  given  the  appearance  of  being  much  fatter  than  it  really  is.  At 
first  these  cracks  were  made  by  using  the  thumb  nail,  and  later  by  the  back  of  the 
I>oint  of  the  splitting  knife,  the  cut  by  degrees  being  made  higher  than  it  naturally 
belonged.  The  use  of  the  knife  led  gradually  to  the  introduction  of  the  plow  or 
reamer,  of  which  there  are  many  styles,  some  made  wholly  of  wood,  others  with  the  end 
tipped  with  pewter  and  with  fine  teeth  on  the  edge,  so  as  to  make  the  crease  rough, 
as  though  it  were  broken  naturally.  A  popular  form  consists  of  a  small  cutting 
blade  about  1^  inches  in  length,  cut  square  forward  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  heel, 
attached  to  a  curved  iron  shank,  to  which  a  wooden  handle  is  fixed. 

In  salting,  the  mackerel  are  emptied  from  the  wash  barrels  upon  the  deck  and 
rinsed  by  throwing  buckets  of  water  over  them.  A  man  places  them,  a  few  at  a  time, 
on  a  gib  tub  containing  a  half  bushel  or  more  of  No.  2  Liverpool  salt,  while  another 
man,  taking  iv  fish  in  each  hand,  rubs  the  flesh  side  of  the  fish  in  the  salt  and, 
with  the  back  of  one  fish  against  the  flesh  of  the  other,  places  them  in  the  sea  barrel 
with  the  flesh  side  down,  except  that  the  two  or  three  bottom  layers  or  tiers  have 
the  flesh  side  up.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  place  all  the  fish  with  flesh  side  up, 
but  this  has  been  abandoned.  The  salt  is  carried  in  the  bold  in  barrels  that  are  sub- 
sequently used  for  packing  the  mackerel.  Liverpool  salt  is  used  almost  wholly,  Cadiz 
and  other  coarse  salts  having  a  tendency  to  tear  and  give  a  ragged  api)earance  to  the 
mackerel.  It  is  quite  important  that  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  fish  be  in 
contact  with  the  salt,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  finger  marks  where  the 
fingers  or  thumb  cover  portions  of  the  fish  during  the  process  of  salting  and  prevent 
the  access  of  salt. 

Formerly  on  some  vessels,  especially  those  from  Cape  Cod,  the  mackerel  were  not 
rubbed  in  the  salt,  but  were  placed  in  the  barrel  with  the  flesh  side  up  and  the  salt 
scattered  over  them.  In  salting  the  fish  in  that  manner,  Cadiz  salt  was  used  prin- 
cipally. The  present  method  is  much  more  rapid  and  leaves  the  fish  in  much  neater 
condition,  because  the  coarse  salt  pressing  against  the  fish  indents  and  lacerates  it. 
By  either  process  a  barrel  of  mackerel  may  be  salted  in  from  8  to  15  minutes,  about  a 
bushel  of  salt  being  used.  After  standing  for  a  day  or  so  and  settling,  the  barrels  are 
topped  up  by  adding  more  struck  fish  to  each  barrel.  When  convenient,  the  barrels 
are  headed  and  stowe<^l  in  the  hold  or  secured  on  deck  until  the  vessel  reaches  port. 

On  arrival  at  port  the  barrels  of  mackerel  are  removed  and  placed  on  the  wharf 
or  in  a  storehouse  until  opportunity  arises  for  repacking  tliem,  w^hich  may  not  be  for 
months.  Then  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  removed,  the  brine  poured  oft*  and  discarded, 
flie  fish  emptied  out,  several  barrels  at  a  time,  into  a  culling  crib  or  box  of  planed 
boards  with  slat  bottom  and  usually  5  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  8  to  10  inches  deep, 
placed  on  legs  about  3  feet  high.  The  fish  are  there  culled  into  the  several  grades 
recognized  by  the  trade  and  thrown  into  two  weighing  tubs,  each  holding  about  100 
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pottBds.  which  rest  od  ji  bema  scmle.  These  tubs  hMwe  woD^n  simT^H  mod  hare  iht 
boCKMB  ]9erforated  with  inch  boles  to  permit  drainage,  or,  better  still,  a  rope  net-work 
bottom,  mod  are  boaiid  with  two  iron  hoops  and  hare  an  iron  haadle  on  each  side. 
TIm  di^kmeter  of  the  tub  is  24  inches  at  the  to}t  and  the  hei^t  is  aboat  15  inches. 
When  the  i»of«€T  weight  of  fish  is  {^aoed  in  the  tubs  the  fish  are  removed  to  a  parinag 
crib.  scM&ewhat  similar  to  the  colling  crib,  and  uaaallj  38  inches  hmi^  36  inches  wide, 
and  14  inches  de^ep.  where  thej  are  packed  in  barrels  or  ftmalW  packages,  the  Tarions 
grades  b^ng  kept  separate  fi>om  each  other  and  placed  in  dilTeRsit  packages. 

In  packing,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  botStttm  of  the  barrel,  next 
two  or  more  layers  of  fi^u  with  the  Hesh  side  up  and  succeeding  layers  of  fish  with 
the  back  up.  Orer  each  layer  of  fish  a  lai^  handial  of  salt  is  sprinkled,  aboat  33 
pounds  being  used  lor  each  barrel  of  fish,  which  is  required  by  law  to  enntahi 
pounds  of  mackes^eL  exclusiTe  of  the  weight  of  the  pickle:  while  hali^  quarter, 
eighth  barrels  must  contain  jiroporcioQate  quaatitie&.  The  total  shiinkage  cm  satt 
mackerel  from  the  round  to  the  marketable  state  is  about  33  pea*  o€3iL.  After  being 
fiDed  the  barrel  is  headed  and  moved  to  scmdc  af^iropriate  place  on  the  wharf  or  in  the 
stMehotLse,  where  it  is  ^pickled^:  that  i&  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  side  or  head  ef  the 
barrel  and  as  much  brine  as  the  barrel  will  contain  is  poured  in.  This  bfine  should 
bemadequitestrong.  atleastof  95=  salinometer  test,  and  it  is  coBvenientty  introdnoed 
by  means  of  a  water  bucket  with  a  cc^iper  noule  in  the  bottom,  ta-ming  a  fimneL  the 
end  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hole  made  in  the  side  of  the  barreL  a  vent  on  the  siie 
permitting  the  air  to  escape.  The  hole  is  then  pla^ied  up  and  the  barrel  tutned  en 
end  and  brsoded.  Hie  Iwanding  kettle  most  commonly  usied  is  <^  stout  sheet  iron, 
^tind^-  shaped,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  high.  A  rod  with  a 
handle  at  the  top  jiasses  through  the  center  of  the  kettle  and  famishes  the 
handling  it.  A  diarooal  fire  is  made  in  the  kettle  and  when  the  brand,  usuaify 
of  braes  at  the  bottom,  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  barr^  are  stamped  with  tibe  k^gal 
inspection  marks.  Because  of  leakage  and  era^oration  it  is  ^aqneaitly  neeeasan^  to 
add  additional  pickle  to  the  barrel  after  it  has  stood  seTenl  days,  the  deficient  be^^ 
noted  by  the  donnd  produced  by  striking  the  barrel  with  a  stack. 

Hie  total  cost  of  repacking  mackereL  incteding  barrels,  salt,  and  all  labor,  fium 
the  time  the  fish  are  roodred  from  the  ressel.  rsnges  between  tL25  and  $LM  per 
barrel  depending  on  the  market  jvrice  for  barrel  labcr.  etc 

Hie  general  average  of  cost  api>ro3Limates  f  1.44  per  barreL  i^xiortioned  as  foQowmi 


L«m.)«ar — weighmg  %SiA  mllxiii: |Kt 

Lftber  in  pAckiMC 10 

Salt  in  pf  king l<i 

Cfiopermse OB 

Scf»icklin|r Opt 

Bioigor  >iUT«I 55 

Supervision,  hj*  of  plant,  et<^ 2ID 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  New  England  States  require  that  the  wotk  of  ^nlKit^^ 
weighing,  packing,  and  pickling  be  all  jierformed  under  the  personal  soperrisien  of  a 
State  inspector,  who  places  hi>  brand  on  the  head  of  each  barrel  or  package,  indicating 
the  kind  and  grade  of  fish,  name  of  inspector,  name  of  town  and  State  where  packed, 
and  date  of  piacking.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampsbii^e  it  is  necessaty  that  the  date 
include  the  month  as  well  as  the  year  in  whi<-h  the  fish  a;>e  packed  Imt  in  Massnehu- 
setts  the  year  is  deemed  snfficiient.  If  by  becoming  rusty,  or  the  pi<^le  leaking  ont, 
the  fish  require  rej^acking^  they  must  again  be  inflected.    Iliere  is  much  difference  in 
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the  quality  of  mackerel  taken  daring  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  early  spring 
catch  is  generally  very  poor  and  shrinks  considerably  when  salted.  The  fish  increase 
in  fatness  as  the  season  advances,  and  those  taken  daring  the  fall  asaally  improve  in 
weight  in  pickle.  Full-grown  fresh  mackerel  measure  17  or  18  inches  in  length,  but 
some  over  20  inches  and  weighing  3  or  4  pounds  are  caught.  The  average  length  is 
about  12  inches  and  the  weight  a  trifie  less  than  a  pound.  Salted  mackerel  measure 
considerably  less,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  head  and  the  slight  shrinkage  in  salting. 

The  grades  of  salted  mackerel  are  very  carefully  defined  by  the  statutes  of  various 
New  England  States,  and  with  little  difference  in  one  State  from  those  in  another.  In 
Maine  salted  mackerel  of  the  best  quality,  not  mutilated,  measuring,  when  split,  not 
less  than  13  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  head  to  the  fork  of  the  tail,  free  from 
taint,  rust,  or  damage,  are  branded  as  ^^number  one";  the  next  best  quality,  being  not 
less  than  11  inches,  measuring  as  aforesaid,  free  from  taint,  rust,  or  damage,  are 
branded  as  "number  two";  second  quality  mackerel,  but  free  from  taint  or  damage, 
and  not  less  than  13  inches,  are  branded  as  "number  three,  large";  those  of  the  same 
quality,  not  less  than  10  inches  in  length,  are  branded  as  "number  three,"  and  all 
other  mackerel,  free  from  taint  or  damage,  are  branded  as  "number  three,  small." 
The  grades  required  by  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  are  almost 
identical  with  the  aforegoing,  except  that  in  the  last-named  States  the  fish  are  branded 
as  "  number  four"  instead  of  "  number  three,  small."  The  regulations  of  Ehode  Island 
are  somewhat  indefinite  in  this  particular,  requiring  merely  that  every  cask  of  mack- 
erel oflferedfor  sale  or  for  exportation  from  the  State  shall  be  branded  "number  one," 
"  number  two,"  or  "  number  three,"  to  denote  the  quality  of  such  fish. 

In  addition  to  the  grades  designated  by  law,  packers  of  mackerel  prepare  sjiccial 
grades  known  as  "extra  ones,"  "extra  twos,"  "bloaters,"  etc.  Extra  ones  are  superior 
in  size  and  fatness  to  legal  ones,  and  are  sold  at  a  much  higher  price;  and  the  same 
difference  exists  between  extra  twos  and  legal  twos.  Bloaters  are  the  choicest  mackerel 
prepared,  and  only  a  few  barrels  are  secured  each  season. 

Mess  mackerel  are  also  prepared  as  an  additional  form  of  the  other  grades.  These 
are  principally  the  best  and  fattest  mackerel  that  would  pass  as  numbers  one  and 
two,  with  the  heads  and  tails  removed,  and  with  the  slime,  etc.,  carefully  brushed  off 
before  being  repacked.  There  is  an  average  loss  of  about  17  per  cent  in  weight  in 
preparing  mess  mackerel  from  the  customary  condition  of  pickled  mackerel,  but  this 
varies  considerably,  depending  on  the  size  and  degree  of  fatness  of  the  fish. 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  New  England  States  regulate  the  character  and  size  of 
the  barrels  in  which  pickled  mackerel  are  packed  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made.  The  law  of  Maine  requires  all  barrels  and  casks  to  be  made  of  sound,  well- 
seasoned  white  oak,  white  ash,  spruce,  pine,  chestnut,  or  i)oplar  staves,  with  heading 
of  either  of  such  kinds  of  wood,  sound,  well  planed,  and  seasoned,  and  the  barrel  or 
cask  to  be  hooped  with  at  least  three  strong  hoops  on  each  bilge,  and  three  also  on 
each  cbime;  the  barrel  staves  to  be  28  inches  in  length  and  the  heads  to  be  17  inches 
between  the  chimes.  In  Massachusetts  all  packages,  except  those  containing  less 
than  25  i)ounds  weight,  must  be  made  of  white  oak,  ash,  red  oak,  spruce,  pine,  or 
chestnut,  and  the  number  of  the  hoops  and  the  size  of  the  barrel  staves  and  heads 
are  the  same  as  set  forth  in  the  Maine  laws.  In  each  State  the  barrel  must  hold 
between  28  and  29  gallons,  and  the  half-barrel  not  less  than  15  gallons,  and  the  tierce 
between  45  and  46  gallons.  The  regulations  in  New  Hampshire  are  identical  with 
those  of  Massachusetts  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  and  dimensions  of  the  barrel, 
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bat  reqaire  that  it  shall  contain  between  29  and  30  gallons.  Each  cask  must  be  made 
Id  a  workmanlike  manner  so  as  to  hold  pickle,  and  be  branded  on  its  side  near  the 
bung  with  the  name  of  the  maker. 

Most  of  the  barrels  used  for  pickling  mackerel  are  manufactured  in  Bangor,  Me., 
but  a  few  are  made  in  various  other  parts  of  New  England.  The  price  is  generally 
from  $40  to  $55  per  100,  but  when  an  unexpectedly  large  demand  for  them  exists  they 
'Sometimes  sell  as  high  as  $1  each  at  the  fishing  port.  Barrels  once  used  are  sometimes 
repaired  and  used  over  again,  but  this  practice  is  not  commendable. 

For  convenience  in  marketing,  brine-salted  mackerel  are  frequently  placed  in  half, 
quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  barrels,  after  they  have  been  prepared  in  the  regulation- 
size  barrels.  In  recent  years  a  considerable  market  has  been  developed  for  much 
smaller  packages,  and  when  the  fish  are  sufficiently  cheap,  they  are  frequently  put  up 
in  5pound  and  3-pound  tin  cans,  for  a  description  of  which  see  page  520. 

The  following  summary,  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Gloucester  papers,  shows 
the  fishermen's  price  per  barrel  of  the  principal  grades  of  mackerel  during  the  first 
week  of  September  in  each  year  from  1830  to  1898,  representing  generally  the  average 
for  the  year : 


Year. 


1830 
1831 
1832 
18^^ 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


No.l. 

No.  2. 

$5.00 

$4.50 

5.75 

4.75 

5.00 

4.00 

6.72 

4.72 

5.72 

4.72 

7.00 

6.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.75 

6.50 

11.00 

9.25 

12.50 

10.50 

12.75 

10.50 

12.00 

10.00 

9.00 

6.00 

10.12 

8.12 

9.50 

7.50 

13.00 

10.50 

9.12 

6.25 

12.75 

8.25 

9.00 

6.00 

12.00 

7.00 

10.12 

8.12 

10.00 

6.50 

9.00 

7.00 

$2.62 
2.62 
2.75 
2.85 
3.35 
4.00 
5.00 
4.12 
5.50 
7.00 
5.50 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
5.50 
6.87 
3.87 
4.25 
3.37 
3.50 
5.00 
5.12 
5.75 


1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

$11.50 

$9.50 

$7.50 

15.00 

12.25 

5.00 

19.00 

11.00 

6.25 

13.00 

8.00 

6.00 

15.00 

12.50 

8.50 

15.50 

12.50 

8.50 

14.50 

12.59 

8.50 

16.00 

8.50 

5.00 

8.50 

4.50 

2.75 

8.25 

6.00 

4.50 

14.00 

9.25 

6.50 

30.00 
22.00 

20.00 
15.00 

9.75 

22.75 
17.00 

13.25 
12.25 

7.50 

17.00 
23.00 
23.00 
11.25 

13.00 

11.50 

9.75 

7.25 

6.25 

14.50 

9.50 

7.00 

20.00 

12.25 

9.00 

13.26 

9.00 

7.00 

16.25 

10.25 

7.50 

Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


$15. 00 
16.50 
18.00 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
18.00 
20.00 
14.00 
13.75 
22.00 
17.60 
22.00 
28.00 
21.00 
18.00 
20.00 
16.50 
18.00 
20.00 
17.50 
16.00 
17.00 


No.  2. 


$6.75 

12.50 

8.00 

5.00 

7.00 

6.00 

11.00 

14.00 

10.00 

6.75 

12.50 

14.00 

18.50 

25.00 

17.50 

13.00 

12.00 

14.00 

14.50 


14.50 


No.  3. 


$5.50 

8.00 

5.00 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

8.00 

10.50 

3.50 

3.75 

9.50 

11.00 

14.00 

17.00 

13.00 

8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.50 


11.50 


BRINE-SALTED  HERRING. 

Several  different  species  of  the  Clupeidte  family  are  known  locally  in  the  United 
States  as  herring.  The  principal  ones  are  the  sea  herring  [Glupea  harengus),  so 
abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine;  two  kinds  of  alewife  (Pomolohns pseudoharengus  and 
P.  (Tstivalis),  known  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  as  river  herring,  and  the  herring  of 
the  Great  Lakes  [ArgyrosomuH  artedi).  The  sea  herring  occurs  north  of  Montauk, 
while  the  alewife  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bays  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
fishery  being  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  tributaries  of  C'hesapeake  Bay  and 
Albemarle  Sound.  Tlie  herring  of  northern  Europe  are  of  the  same  sjiecies  as  those 
of  the  New  England  coast. 

In  this  iei)ort  the  name  'Hierring''  refers  to  the  Clupca  hareuguit,  the  other  species 
being  known  as  alewives  or  river  herring  and  lake  herring. 

It  is  imi)ossible  to  assign  even  an  approximate  date  for  the  first  salting  or  pickling 
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of  herring.    Francis  Day,  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Iieland,  parts  y-ix,  p.  222,  writes  as  follows  on  this  subject: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  herring  fisheries  in  the  Baltic,  to  which  many 
foreign  veBselB  resorted;  these  herring  must,  therefore,  have  been  salted;  in  fact,  iu  1155  Louis  VII, 
of  France,  prohibited  his  subjects  purchasing  anything  but  mackerel  and  salted  herrings  at  Estampes. 

The  manner  of  curing  these  fish  is  considered  to  have  been  very  crade  antil  the 
time  of  William  Beackels,  or  Beackelzon,  a  fish  merchant  of  Biervliet,  in  Flanders, 
who,  daring  the  fourteenth  century,  greatly  improved  the  methods  in  use  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  wealth  acquired  later  by  Holland  in  this  business.  Beuckelzon 
died  in  1397,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Charles  V  in  his  native 
village,  Borgo;  while  Mary  of  Hungary,  duriug  a  visit  to  the  Low  Countries,  is  said 
to  have  paid  a  more  characteristic  tribute  to  his  memory,  namely,  that  of  eating  a  salt 
herring  at  his  tomb. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  pickled  herring  in  America  is  by  Josselyn,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who,  in  his  Chronological  Observations  of  America,  says:  "We 
used  to  qualify  a  pickled  herring  by  boiling  of  him  in  milk."  It  is  almost  self-evident, 
however,  that  the  pickling  of  herring  was  carried  on  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  America, 
and  possibly  by  the  fishermen  who  resorted  to  these  shores  from  Europe  before  the 
country  was  settled,  as  it  was  an  old-established  business  iu  Europe. 

The  quantity  of  herring  preserved  by  the  process  of  pickling  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  species  combined,  aggregating  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  annually,  but  the 
yield  in  the  United  States  (about  30,000  barrels  annually)  is  small  compared  with  the 
product  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  Half  a  century  ago  the  output 
in  New  England  was  many  times  greater  than  at  present,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
export  trade,  amounting  at  times  to  60,000  barrels;  but,  owing  to  carelessness  in  the 
method  of  pickling  and  absence  of  uniformity  in  tlie  quality  of  the  product  and  in 
weight  of  the  packages,  the  trade  has  been  cai)tured  by  the  foreign  curers,  who  now 
sell  about  150,000  barrels  annually  in  the  United  States,  at  double  the  price  received 
for  the  domestic  article.  In  view  of  the  larj^e  quantities  of  herring  on  the  New 
England  coast  and  the  extensive  markets  that  already  exist  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  the  adjacent  countries  to  the  south,  it  seems  extremely  desirable  that  more  care 
should  be  given  to  the  curing  of  this  fish,  and  the  preparation  should  be  governed  by 
fixed  standards  applicable  to  both  quality  and  quantity. 

The  quality  of  pickled  herring  varies  greatly,  dei)ending  almost  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  the  fresh  fish  and  the  promptness  and  care  exercised  in  curing  them.  Few 
fish  are  more  difficult  to  properly  cure  than  this  species;  the  flesh  is  very  delicate  and 
tender,  and  not  only  does  it  injure  readily,  but  it  is  much  less  able  to  take  the  salt  if 
the  pickling  be  long  delayed  after  removal  from  the  water.  If  placed  in  pickle 
before  they  have  been  much  exposed,  they  take  the  salt  quickly  and  the  natural 
quality  and  flavor  of  the  fish  are  better  preserved.  Another  important  rule  in  pre- 
IMuring  this  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  fish  is  to  have  the  greatest  possible  cleanliness 
in  the  salting- houses  and  in  the  tubs  and  barrels  used  for  salting. 

There  is  no  uniform  method  of  curing  herring  in  this  country,  but  most  of  them 
are  salted  just  as  removed  from-the  water,  without  splitting  or  dressing,  and  are  known 
as  "round  herring,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ''gibbed  herring,"  which  have  the 
gills,  heart,  etc.,  removed,  and  the  "split  herring,"  which  have  the  gills  and  all  viscera 
removed.    The  method  of  preparing  each  will  be  described  separately. 
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BOUND  HEBBING. 

The  bulk  of  the  herring  salted  on  the  New  England  coast  are  taken  in  the  vessel 
gill-net  fishery,  and  the  fish  are  asaally  salted  on  board  the  vessels.  Some  are  taken 
also  by  small  boats  making  daily  trips  to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  these  are  necessarily 
salted  on  shore.  The  methods  of  salting  the  fish  on  the  vessels  and  on  shore  differ 
only  according  to  the  facilities  for  handling  them. 

In  the  vessel  fishery,  as  the  herring  are  removed  from  the  nets  they  are  placed  on 
deck  and  water  is  soused  over  to  remove  loose  scales,  blood,  etc.,  and  sometimes  salt 
is  sprinkled  over  them.  They  are  next  placed  in  hogshead  tubs  with  about  3  pecks 
of  salt  to  the  barrel  of  fish  scattered  among  them,  when  they  are  ox)vered  with  brine  and 
left  standing  for  four  or  five  days,  or  until  they  are  struck.  It  is  important  that  the 
salting  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  fish  are  removed  from  the  water,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  should  be  protected  from  the  sun.  After  being  struck,  the  fish 
are  repacked  in  market  barrels,  where  they  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  for  settling, 
when  the  barrels  are  topped  up  by  adding  a  few  struck  fish  to  each  barrel.  It  requires 
about  330  salted  fish  to  fill  a  barrel,  the  number  of  fresh  herring  required  being  about 
300.  In  packing  the  fish  in  the  barrel,  they  are  usually  placed  with  backs  slanting 
upward.  Occasionally,  however,  those  in  the  lower  half  of  the  barrel  are  placed  back 
down,  and  sometimes  a  few  upper  and  lower  layers  are  carefully  placed  and  the  middle 
portions  arranged  with  less  care.  After  the  barrel  has  been  topped  up  it  is  filled  with 
brine,  headed,  and  stored  in  the  hold.  On  arrival  at  i)ort,  if  it  appears  from  sounding 
that  some  of  the  pickle  has  leaked  out,  more  is  added  through  a  hole  bored  in  the 
bilge  and  the  hole  plugged  up,  when  the  barrel  is  ready  for  V>randing  and  marketing. 
Sometimes  at  the  port  the  fish  are  repacked,  so  a.s  to  insure  full  weight  and  good  fish, 
new  brine  being  made,  if  necessary,  but  if  the  old  pickle  is  clear  it  is  used  over  again. 

To  determine  the  proper  amount  of  salt  required  for  curing  herring  requires 
considerable  skill  and  experience,  and  the  quantity  varies  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  fish,  the  season  of  the  year,  etc    If  too  much  salt  be  used  the  fish  will  soon 
become  hard  and  dry,  with  greatly  diminished  flavor,  but  if  the  quantity  of  salt  be         ^ 
insufficient  the  fish  will  become  tainted  and  unfit  for  food  within  a  short  time.    During        i 
warm  weather  more  salt  must  be  used  than  when  the  temperature  is  low,  and  thin        $ 
small  herring  require  less  salt  than  thick  or  large  ones.    As  a  general  rule,  about  5        | 
pocks  of  salt  are  required  for  curing  each  barrel  of  herring. 

In  pickling  on  shore,  the  fish  on  their  arrival  are  dumped  into  tanks  or  wash 
barrels  of  sea  water,  fh)m  which  they  are  at  once  removed  with  a  brail  net,  the  fish 
being  rinsed  up  and  down  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  in  a  pickling  butt  or  vat  with 
abotit  3  i>ecks  of  salt  scattered  among  each  200  pounds  of  fish  and  a  heap  placed 
on  top.  In  two  or  three  days  a  workman  with  high  rubber  boots  passes  over  the 
butts,  treading  on  the  heaps  of  fish  to  separate  them  if  massed  together.  Or,  in 
some  localities,  the  masses  are  separated  by  stirring  them  with  a  spndger,  consisting 
of  a  thick  boani  10  inches  long  and  2  or  3  inches  wide,  nailed  in  the  center  to  a  wooden 
han<lle.  The  fish  remain  in  the  butts  eight  or  ten  days,  being  examined  occasionally 
and  more  salt  being  {)dde<l  to  keep  the  pickle  sweet.  After  boing  thoroughly  struck, 
the  fish  are  removed  with  dip  nets  and  placed  on  a  packing  table,  whence  they  aie 
packed  in  the  market  barrels,  200  j>onnds  t-o  each  barrel,  sometimes  with  backs  up  and 
sometimes  with  l>ellies  U]>,  according  to  market  demands,  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt 
being  scattered  among  them  during  the  process  of  packing.    The  barrels  are  then 
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headed  and  a  hole  bored  in  the  bilge  or  head  and  sufficient  strong  brine  added  to  fill 
the  bjirrel;  the  hole  is  then  plugged  and  the  barrel  is  ready  for  shipment.  It  is 
important  that  the  herring  be  packed  so  tight  in  the  barrel  that  their  relative  positions 
are  not  disturbed  in  handling  the  barrel,  thus  removing  the  scales  and  breaking  the 
fish.  There  is  little  decrease  in  weight  in  pickling  herring,  211  pounds  of  fresh  fish 
making  a  barrel  of  200  pounds  of  round  herring.  The  market  price  for  round  herring 
during  recent  years  has  ranged  from  $3  to  $5  per  barrel. 

The  cost  of  preparing  a  barrel  of  pickled  round  herring  in  New  England  is  about 
$2.37,  apportioned  as  follows : 

Cost  of  200  pounds  of  fresh  herring $1.00 

Lahor  of  pickling  in  hutts 07 

Salt  nsed  m  pickling  in  batts 20 

Barrel 50 

Salt  used  in  packing  in  barrel 09 

Labor  of  packing  in  barrel 08 

Cooperage 06 

Cartage 07 

Wear  and  tear,  loss,  etc 30 

GIBBED  AND   SPLIT  HERRING. 

Although  most  of  the  herring  taken  on  the  New  England  coast  are  salted  round, 
some  of  them  are  either  gibbed  or  split  before  being  salted.  This  method  of  curing 
the  fish  is  much  more  effective  than  salting  them  round,  the  latter  being  objectionable 
because  all  the  blood  is  thereby  retained  in  the  fish  and  undergoes  a  slight  decompo- 
sition before  the  salt  thoroughly  strikes  through  the  skin  and  flesh.  It  is  very  infre- 
quent that  herring  are  salted  round  in  Europe,  the  usual  practice  being  to  gib  them 
before  salting.  Less  salt  is  also  required  for  preserving  the  fish  when  they  have  been 
gibbed,  and  thus  the  flavor  of  the  product  is  improved.  Gibbing  consists  in  removing 
the  gills,  heart,  and  sometimes  the  viscera  from  the  fish  by  means  of  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  It  requires  228  pounds  of  round  fish  to  make  200  pounds  of  gibbed  fish. 
Gibbing  is  very  little  practiced  now  in  the  New  England  States,  because  the  fish  are 
usually  not  very  fat,  and  look  thin  and  poor  when  gibbed.  Splitting  is  performed  by 
cutting  the  fish  down  the  belly  to  the  vent,  removing  the  gills  and  viscera,  and  usually 
the  roe  bags  and  milt  of  spawning  herring.  In  some  localities,  especially  at  Eastport, 
Me.,  it  is  customary  to  immerse  the  fish  in  brine  for  a  few  moments  before  they  are 
cut.  This  causes  the  herring  to  keep  their  scales  better  and  brighter,  and  they  can 
also  be  handled  more  readily  in  splitting.  Splitting  was  originally  applied  only  to  the 
extra  large  herring  in  order  to  permit  the  salt  to  more  readily  strike  through  them ;  it 
is  now  commonly  practiced  in  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  but  herring  for  pickling 
are  rarely  split  down  the  belly  in  the  extensive  fisheries  of  Europe. 

After  evisceration  the  fish  are  immersed  in  tubs  of  salt  water  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  allow  the  blood  to  be  soaked  from  them,  when  they  are  packed  in  butts  or 
tight  barrels,  back  down,  with  the  stomach  cavities  filled  with  salt  and  with  a  layer 
of  salt  sprinkled  between  the  layers  of  fish,  about  3  pecks  of  salt  being  used  for  each 
barrel  of  fish.  When  properly  struck  the  fish  are  repacked  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  round  herring  above  described.  In  packing  in  the  barrel  some  fishermen  place 
them  on  their  backs  and  slightly  inclined  to  one  side.  Others  place  them  fully  on  the 
back.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  better  method,  as  it  gives  the  herring  a  more 
round  and  thick  appearance  and  the  pickle  has  a  better  chance  at  the  abdominal 
cavity.    The  split  herring  usually  sell  at  about  $1  per  barrel  more  than  round  herring. 
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bat  in  1898  the  price  was  approximately  the  same.  A  200-poand  barrel  of  fresh 
herring  will  weigh  144  pounds  when  split  and  eviscerated,  losing  56  iK)ands  in  dressing. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  fill  oat  a  shipment  of  split  herring,  roand  salted  herring  are 
split  and  eviscerated  and  added  thereto.  In  this  o])eration  care  mast  be  taken  not  to 
tear  the  fish. 

The  present  condition  of  the  pickled-herring  industry  in  this  country  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Great  improvements  in  the  methods  of  cure  are  desirable,  and  unless 
the  quality  of  the  product  be  bettered  there  seems  little  probability  of  an  increase  in 
the  prosi)erity  of  the  business.  The  abundance  of  these  fish  on  the  New  England 
coast  daring  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  large  market  demand  for  pickled 
herring  in  this  country,  should  encourage  our  fishermen  to  put  up  a  product  that  will 
compare  favorably  and  compete  with  the  foreign  cured  herring,  the  great  necessity 
being  a  fixed  standard,  applicable  to  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  with  proper  culling 
and  grading  of  the  different  kinds.  Usually  during  September  and  October  there  is 
a  run  of  fine  herring  on  the  New  England  coast,  which  if  prepared  with  that  care 
exercised  in  the  curing  of  Europ>ean  herring  would  probably  be  nearly  if  not  equally 
as  good;  but  at  present  their  value  is  depreciated  by  too  long  exi)osure  to  the  sun 
and  air  before  salting,  by  carelessness  in  the  manner  of  salting,  failure  to  separate 
the  fish  into  the  various  grades,  and  by  using  weak  barrels  in  the  packing. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOBEIGN  HERRING. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  pickled  herring  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  prepared 
in  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Scotland.  Of  the  1,321,020  barrels  received  during 
the  ten  years  ending  June  30, 1898, 377,480  barrels  came  from  the  Netherlands,  231,098 
barrels  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  111,198  barrels  from  Scotland. 

The  Holland  herring  are  the  most  popular  of  those  received  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly  increasing.  The  first  of  the  Holland  herring 
arrive  here  in  June.  These  are  known  as  '*matties,^  having  small  roe  or  milt. 
The  "vol"  herring,  which  have  the  roes  fully  developed,  arrive  usually  about  the 
latter  part  of  July.  The  trade  becomes  brisk  toward  the  end  of  August  and  continues 
until  near  the  end  of  November.  There  is  also  considerable  demand  daring  February, 
March,  and  April,  and  usually  all  are  sold  before  the  1st  of  June.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  receipts,  probably  four  fifths,  are  in  small  kegs,  containing  from  45  to  55  herring, 
about  15^  pounds  of  fish.  These  kegs  are  made  of  hard  wood  and  measure  9^  inches 
in  height  on  the  outside,  7  j  inches  at  the  bilge  inside,  and  7  inches  at  the  ends  inside, 
with  staves  and  bottoms  ^  inch  in  thickness.  At  the  top  of  the  keg  the  staves  are 
slanted  off  at  the  ends,  bnt  at  the  bottom  they  are  of  the  same  thit^kness  out  to  the 
ends.  They  are  bound  with  6,  8,  14,  or  16  hoops,  but  more  frequently  with  6  or  8. 
When  only  6  hoops  are  used  the  two  end  ones  are  usually  of  galvanized  iron  and  the 
others  of  willow  or  similar  material.  On  the  head  of  the  keg  is  branded  the  description 
of  the  contents,  with  some  distinctive  trademark. 

In  addition  to  the  kegs,  many  Holland  herring  are  received  in  barrels,  containing 
from  242  to  254  pounds  of  fish,  exclusive  of  the  pickle.  A  few  half-barrels  and  quarter- 
barrels  are  also  received,  bnt  they  do  not  take  so  well  as  the  barrels  and  the  sixteenths. 

The  price  ranges  from  45  to  75  cents  per  keg  and  $7  to  $11  per  barrel.  Packages 
containing  **  milkers,"  or  milt  herring  only,  usually  sell  for  10  to  15  cents  more  per  keg 
and  from  $1  to  $2  more  per  barrel  than  those  containing  mixed  herring. 
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The  imports  of  Scotch  herring  have  increased  considerably  during  recent  years, 
from  186  barrels  in  1885  to  32,036  in  1898,  most  of  which  are  received  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  A  few  years  ago  they  usually  sold  for  somewhat  less  than  the  Holland 
herring,  but  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  they  have  sold  for  $2  to  $4  more  per 
barrel.  These  are  also  packed  in  small  kegs,  but  the  keg  trade  is  not  so  extensive 
as  in  case  of  the  Holland  herring.  The  consumption  of  Norwegian  herring  is  also 
increasing.  Practically  all  the  Norwegian  and  Scotch  herring  are  sold  in  barrels,  the 
former  containing  400  to  800  fish  or  221  pounds,  and  the  latter  from  350  to  700  fish  or 
250  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  pickle.  The  demand  for  these  is  greatest  from  September 
to  November  and  from  February  to  April. 

Nearly  all  the  receipts  are  on  consignment,  the  consignee  forwarding  the  account 
and  remittance  as  soon  as  the  herring  are  sold,  receiving  5  per  cent  commission  there- 
for. The  expense  of  handling  foreign  herring  at  New  York  City  approximates  $2.45 
per  barrel,  made  up  as  follows :  Duty  (at  ^  cent  per  pound),  $1.25;  brokerage,  25  cents; 
cartage,  20  cents;  clearance,  cooperage,  storage,  insurance,  etc.,  30  cents,  and  commis- 
sion, at  5  per  cent,  45  cents.  The  following  summary  shows  the  ruling  prices  during 
October,  1898,  for  the  various  classes  of  foreign  herring  in  the  New  York  market: 


Description. 


Holland  herrinfi; : 

Full  white  noops,  mixed  . . 

Fall  white  hoops,  milkers 
Sootch  herrinff : 

Large  fulls,  E.  C 

Falls,  E.C 

Large  fulls,  W.  C 

Mediams,  W.C 

Iforwegian  herring: 

K.  iL.  IsL.  Jx. ••••••••.••••••• 

K.K.K 

K.K 

K 

Catheads 

Belly  cats 

Bristling 


Kamber 
to  barrel. 


550  to  675 
650  to  750 
500  to  550 
300  to  350 

425  to  475 
550  to  600 
700  to  800 
800  to  900 


Number 
to  keg. 


52  to  54 
62  to  65 


Half-barrels, 
price. 


$4. 00  to  $4. 50 
4. 75  to   5.00 

5. 00  to  5.25 
4. 75  to  5.00 
4. 50  to   5.00 


Barrels, 
price. 


$7. 25  to  t7. 50 
8. 25  to   8.50 

9. 00  to   9.50 

9.00 

9. 00  to    9.50 

8. 25  to   8.50 

10.50 
S.50 

10.00 
9.50 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 


FOREIGN   METHODS   OF   CUBING  HERRING. 

The  importance  of  improvement  in  our  methods  of  pickling  herring  is  saflicient 
reason  for  introducing  in  this  connection  some  notes  on  the  methods  of  curing  herring 
in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Adolph  Nielsen,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  the 
various  methods  in  use,  furnishes  the  following  accounts  of  the  processes  of  pickling 
herring  in  Scotland,  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands: 

THE  SCOTCH   CURE   OF  HERRING. 

As  soon  as  the  herring  is  landed  and  sprinkled  with  salt  the  gibbing  and  catting  take  place. 
This  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  The  herring  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  stomach  up,  in  such 
way  that  the  head  reaches  beyond  the  thumb  and  forefinger  (index).  With  the  other  hand  a  small 
straight-edged  and  sharp-pointed  knife  is  pushed  in  just  below  the  gill  lid  on  that  side  of  the  herring 
that  shows  toward  the  right  hand  and  for(;ed  right  through  the  throat,  close  to  the  neck  bone,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  knife  comes  well  out  on  the  other  side.  The  forefinger  is  then  ]iressed  against  the 
head  and  the  thumb  across  the  pectoral  fins.  A  little  cut  with  the  knife  is  first  made  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  tail,  after  which  it  is  given  a  twist  and  a  cat  made  close  up  under  the  pectoral  fins. 
The  throat  is  grasped  between  the  index  and  middle  finger  (on  the  right  hand),  with  a  smart  jerk, 
the  intestinals  (stomach,  crown  gat,  liver,  and  heart),  along  with  the  gills  and  pectoral  fins,  are  torn 
oat,  leaving  only  the  milt  or  roe  to  remain  in  the  herring.  When  the  herring  is  intended  for  export 
to  Continental  markets  the  crown  gut  is  often  allowed  to  remain. 

Another  way  of  gutting  herring,  when  these  formerly  have  been  clipped,  is  to  pat  the  thumb 
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p^WfwtA.  which  TfAt  ft€h  a  l-j^iram  .«taJ^  Th^nnm  tabu  hare  wiwd^a  scft¥«0  and  kave  the 
botC/#m  p^.rfoT'^tf-ii  TTith  in«:h  hole*  to  permit  dramafe.  or,  better  «ciIL  a  rope  aet-work 
bottom,  anrl  ;^re  bonnrl  with  two  iron  hoofM  and  hare  aa  iroa  handle  oq  eaek  ade^ 
The  di;imeter  of  th^  tnb  U  :^4  im:he«  at  the  top  and  the  height  L*  aboQt  13  rarhea^ 
When  the  (proper  weight  of  iUh  ui  plaeed  in  the  tabu  the  lUh  are  remoTed  to  a  imrkfng 
erib,  .^kOfoewhat  i^imilar  to  the  enliing  crib,  and  luaally  38  ineheii  hMi|^  2B  inclMft  wide, 
and  1  i  ineheA  deep,  where  thej  are  paeked  in  barrek  or  »aial]er  paekagesw  the  Tariova 
f^TuAtrm  \mu%  kept  .^parate  from  eaeh  other  and  (>laced  in  different  paekage^w 

In  par;kin^«  a  umall  f|aantitj  of  .^t  U  sprinkled  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel^  next 
two  iff  tnfjfr^  layem  of  Aiih^  with  the  de^th  nidft  ap  and  aoct^eeding  layers  of  &ik  wi^ 
the  Ixfeck  op.  f>ver  each  layer  of  tUh  a  large  hamlfal  of  ;ialt  b  sprinkled,  about  35 
potindA  ?>ein$(  niie^l  for  each  barrel  of  fish,  which  is  re«|mred  by  law  to  eoatain  2iD 
poomls  rjf  mackerel,  exclosive  of  the  weight  of  the  pickle:  while  half^  qoarter,  and 
eighth  1/arrels  most  contain  proportionate  qoautitie&.  The  total  shrinkage  on  salt 
mar;kerel  from  the  rr^ind  to  the  marketable  state  in  aboat  33  (ler  cent.  After  being 
filled  the  barrel  ia  hea^le^i  and  m<#yed  to  nome  apx»ropriate  place  on  the  wharf  or  in  the 
str^rehoose,  where  it  is  ^^picklerl*';  that  is.  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  aide  or  head  of  the 
batfrel  and  as  mnch  lirine  as  the  barrel  will  contain  is  poored  in.  This  brine  shoold 
\m  made  qaite  strong,  at  least  of  9^^^  salinometer  test,  and  it  is  «.-onTeniently  introduced 
by  means  of  a  water  backet  with  a  copper  nozzle  in  the  bottom,  forming  a  fnnDel,  thb 
eml  of  which  is  place^l  in  the  hole  made  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  a  rent  on  the  side 
permitting  the  air  Uf  e^tcape.  The  hole  is  then  plugged  np  and  the  barrel  tamed  ou 
enil  and  branded.  The  branding  kettle  most  commonly  used  is  of  stoat  sheet  mmj 
cylinder  shajie^l,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  high.  A  rod  with  a  wooden 
handle  at  the  t^p  jmsses  through  the  center  of  the  kettle  and  famishes  the  means  fiur 
handling  it.  A  charr^al  fire  in  made  in  the  kettle  and  when  the  brand,  nsaally  made 
of  brasA  at  the  ljott^>m,  iH  Hafficiently  heated,  the  barrels  skre  stamped  with  the  1^^ 
insfie^^tion  uiarkn.  lUscs^une  of  leakage  and  evaporation  it  is  ft^qaently  necessity  to 
a^ld  a^lditional  pickle  to  the  barrel  after  it  has  stood  several  days,  the  deficient  being 
note<l  by  the  m>iind  prrnlace^l  by  striking  the  barrel  with  a  stick. 

The  total  (ujnt  of  repacking  ma<;kerel,  inclading  barrels,  salt,  and  all  labor,  from 
the  time  the  fish  are  receiveil  from  the  vessel,  ranges  between  $1.25  and  $1.60  par 
l^arrel,  deiiending  on  the  market  price  for  barrels,  labor,  etc. 

The  general  nviiTiigii  of  cost  approximates  $1.44  i)er  barrel,  api>ortioned  as  follows: 

I^iit»of— wuighin^  and  culling $0.25 

Labor  In  pft<;kiDt( 10 

H*It  ill  pnekiug 10 

(UHttmrtm^ 06 

ftifpif^kliriK 08 

Hniif^or  f»ftrr«?l 55 

Hii|>«»rviiilofi,  iiHi)  of  plant,  el*; 30 

The  hiWH  of  inost  of  th<5  New  Knglaiid  States  require  that  the  work  of  culling, 
weighing,  pa^'kiiiK?  t^ii^l  pickling  be  all  performed  under  the  i>ersonal  supervision  of  a 
Htate  inHp<*(;tx>r,  who  phices  hin  brand  on  the  head  of  each  barrel  or  package,  indicating 
the  kind  and  gnub*  of  Hnh,  name  of  inspector,  name  of  town  and  State  where  packed, 
and  date  of  parking.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  it  is  necessary  that  the  date 
include  the  month  as  well  as  the  year  in  which  the  fish  are  packed,  but  in  Massacha- 
setts  the  year  is  deemed  sufllcient.  If  by  becoming  rusty,  or  the  pickle  leaking  out, 
the  fish  reiiuirc  repacking,  they  must  again  he  insi>ected.    There  is  much  difference  in 
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with  snfficient  salt,  in  the  same  barrels,  and  supplied  with  now,  strong  pickle  made  of  clean  salt. 
The  barrels  should  be  fnll-branded  and  furnished  with  a  1-inch  wide  iron  hoop  on  each  end. 

Lozenge  Brand:  This  brand  is  used  for  herring  which  formerly  have  been  bung-packed  and 
branded  but  afterwards  repacked  in  the  same  way  as  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  repacked 
brand.  The  lozenge  is  branded  just  below  the  crown  brand.  In  case  new  barrels  are  employed,  they 
are  branded  with  the  crown  brand  and  the  lozenge  in  the  same  way. 

THE  DUTCH  CURE  OF  HERRING. 

The  most  of  the  Dutch  herring  are  caught  at  sea  in  drift-nets  and  cured  on  board  of  the  vessels. 
If  there  is  a  chance,  the  dressing  (gibbing  and  cutting)  takes  place  according  as  the  nets  are  hauled 
on  board  and  the  herring  picked  out  of  them.  The  Dutch  way  of  gibbing  and  cutting  herring  is  about 
the  same  as  the  Scotch;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  crown  gut  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  herring 
and  it  is  considered  that  the  fat  which  is  attached  to  this  gives  the  herring  a  nice  flavor.  After  the 
knife  is  put  through  the  throat  the  cut  is  at  once  made  up  toward  the  pectoral  fins;  thus  the  opening 
is  made  smaller  than  in  the  Scotch  herring. 

According  as  the  herrings  are  dressed  they  are  sorted  in  baskets,  and  from  these  about  200  at  a 
time  are  put  into  large  trays  filled  with  fine  Lisbon  or  St.  Ybes  salt  and  rolled  in  this  salt.  After 
the  herring  is  carefully  and  well  rolled  in  the  salt  it  is  packed  in  barrels,  back  down,  the  same  way 
as  the  Scotch,  with  Lisbon  salt  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  each  layer  of  fish.  When  the  whole  catch  is 
salted  down  a  bucket  of  hlood-pickle  (made  of  sea-water  and  the  intestines  from  the  dressing)  is  put 
over  the  herring,  and  the  barrels  headed  and  put  down  in  the  vesseFs  hold. 

The  object  of  heading  up  the  barrels  so  soon  in  to  prevent  the  herring  from  being  affected  by 
the  air.  In  this  state  the  barrels  remain  for  from  six  to  ten  days,  when  they  are  taken  up  and 
filled  with  herring  of  the  same  packing,  after  the  pickle  is  first  drawn.  This  filling  or  sea-packing  is 
pretty  compact,  and  it  takes  about  four  barrels  to  fill  three  of  them.  After  the  barrels  are  filled,  the 
original  pickle,  after  being  strained,  is  put  over  the  herring,  and  the  barrels  headed  up  and  blown, 
and  if  found  tight,  put  back  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  It  is  considered  of  importance  not  to  under- 
take the  filling  of  the  barrels  too  early,  as  the  herring  in  such  cases  will  be  shriveled;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  not  be  performed  too  late,  because  if  so  the  herrings,  by  being  tossed  about  in 
the  pickle  while  the  vessel  is  rolling  in  the  sea,  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  scales.  After  the  vessels 
arrive  home,  the  barrels  are  again  filled  with  herring  and  supplied  with  the  original  pickle.  In  this 
last  filling,  it  is  generally  estimated  that  thirteen  barrels  of  herring  in  a  fit  state  for  shipment  are 
obtained  from  fourteen  sea-packed  barrels.  A  large  quantity  of  herring  is  alHo  repacked  in  small 
kegs — one-sixteenth  part  of  a  barrel — and  containing  from  45  to  50  herrings.  This  is  especially  for 
the  American  markets.  A  smaller  quantity  is  also  packed  in  half-barrels,  but  these  do  not  take  very 
well.  A  Dutch  barrel  of  full,  selected  herring,  with  milt  and  roe,  contains  about  800  herrings,  which 
weigh  from  110  to  115  kilograms  (242.2  to  254.6  pounds)  net,  exclusive  of  salt  and  pickle. 

Dutch  herrings  are  sorted,  according  to  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  in  four  qualities: 
Full  herring  (vol  herring,  branded  VOL) ;  matties  (maatjis,  l)randed  M) ;  spent  herring  (Ijlen,  branded 
IJ  or  IJLE),  and  herring  which  have  recently  spawned  (Ruit,  branded  KZ).  Besides,  herrings  which 
have  not  been  packed  before  the  day  after  they  were  caught  are  branded  O.  Each  of  the  first  three 
brands  are  again  sorted  in  three  or  more  qualities,  and  branded  No.  1,  2,  and  3.  All  herring  which  on 
account  of  so  large  a  catch  could  not  be  cured  the  same  day,  but  had  to  be  left  over  a  night  before 
they  were  packed,  together  with  torn  bellies,  or  chafed  herring,  are  assorted  according  to  quality,  as 
No.  3,  while  all  herring  in  good  condition  and  free  from  faults,  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  according  to  quality 
and  treatment.  Distinction  is  also  made  between  herring  caught  in  the  open  sea,  near  the  coast,  and 
in  the  Znider  Sea;  and  the  barrels  are  generally  furnished  with  a  mark  signifying  the  place  and  the 
year  in  which  the  herrings  were  caught.  Before  the  official  system  of  culling  was  abolished,  in  the 
year  1878,  this  was  branded  on  the  bilge  of  the  barrels  (or  if  the  herring  were  packed  in  snialler 
package's  on  the  most  convenient  place)  by  the  culler  in  such  manner  that  a  royal  crown  was  branded 
in  the  middle,  and  the  other  directions  in  letters  on  either  side  of  the  crown. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  CURE  OF  HERRING. 

The  largest  quantity  of  herring  in  Norway  is  caught  in  the  fjords  by  seines,  and  kept  barred 
until  what  food  the  herring  may  contain  is  worked  out  in  the  natural  way  before  they  are  taken  up, 
dressed,  and  salted.  As  a  rule  the  herring  are  salt<^d  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  they  are 
caught,  so  that  they  can  be  put  in  salt  almost  alive,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order 
to  obtain  a  good  ai*ticle.    In  this  way  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  Scotch,  who  have  to  go  far 
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bat  re<[uire  that  it  Hhall  contain  between  21^  and  30  gallons.  Each  cask  mast  be  made 
in  a  workmanlike  manner  80  as  to  hold  pickle,  and  be  branded  on  its  side  near  the 
bang  with  the  name  of  the  maker. 

Most  of  the  barrels  ased  for  pickling  mackerel  are  manufactared  in  Bangor,  Me^ 
bat  a  few  are  made  in  varioas  other  parts  of  New  England.  The  price  is  generally 
from  $40  to  $55  i)er  100,  bat  when  an  anexpectedly  large  demand  for  them  exists  they 
'Sometimes  sell  as  high  as  $1  each  at  the  fishing  port.  Barrels  once  ased  are  sometimes 
repaired  and  ased  over  again,  bat  this  practice  is  not  commendable. 

For  convenience  in  marketing,  briiiesalted  mackerel  are  ireqaently  placed  inhalf^ 
quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  barrels,  after  they  have  been  prepared  in  the  regalation- 
size  barrels.  In  recent  years  a  considerable  market  has  been  developed  for  mach 
smalls  packages,  and  when  the  fish  are  sufficiently  cheap,  they  are  ireqaently  put  np 
in  5pound  and  3i>ound  tin  cans,  for  a  description  of  which  see  page  520. 

The  following  summary,  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Gloucester  papers,  shows 
the  fishermen's  price  per  barrel  of  the  principal  grades  of  mackerel  daring  the  first 
week  of  September  in  each  year  from  1830  t-o  1898,  representing  generally  the  average 
for  the  year: 


Year. 


No.l.        No.  2.        No.  3. 


Y««r. 


No.  1.    I    No.  2 


No.  3. 


Year. 


1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

18(3 . 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847 

184H. 

1849. 

1850 

1861. 

1852. 


"t.  ' 


$5.00 

5.75 

5.00 

5.72 

5.72 

7.00 

9.00 

7.75 

11.00 

12.50 

12.75 

12.00 

9.00 

10.12 

9.60 

18.00 

9.12 

12.76 

9.00 

12.00 

10.12 

10.00 

9.00 


$4.50 
4.75 
4.00 
4.72 
4.72 
6.00 
8.00 
6.50 
».i5 
10.50 
10.50 
10.00 
6.00 
R.12 
7. 50 
10.50 
6.25 
8.25 
6.00 
7.00 
8.12 
6.60 
7.00 


$2.62 
2.62 
2.75 
2.85 
3.85 
4.00 
5.00 
4.12 
6.50 
7.00 
5.50 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.60 
6.87 
3.87 
4.25 
3.37 
3.60 
5.00 
5.12 
5. 75 


1853. 
1854. 
IK.W. 
1856. 
1«'»7. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1809. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


$11.50 
15.00 
19.00  , 
13.00  ! 
15. 00 
15.50  ! 
14.60  • 
16.00  I 

8.50 : 

8.25 
14.00 
30.00 
22.00 
22.75 
17.00 
17.00 
23.00 
23.00 
11.25 
14.50 
20.00 
13.25 
16.25 


No.l. 


$15.00 
16.50 
18.00 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
18.00 
20.00 
14.00 
13.75 
22.00 
17.50 
22.00 
28.00 
21.00 
18.00 
!M).00 
16.50 
18.00 
20.00 
17.50 
16.00 
17.00 


NaS. 


No.  3. 


.t  — 


$6.75 

12.60 

8.00 

5.00 

7.00 

6.00 

11.00 

14.00 

10.00 

5.75 

12.50 

14.00 

18.60 

25.00 

17.60 

13.00 

12.00 

14.00 

14.50 


14.50 


$6.50 

8.00 

&00 

8.00 

4.00 

4.00 

&00 

10.60 

S.60 

S.75 

0.60 

11.00 

14.00 

17.00 

U.00 

8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.50 


11.50 


BRINE-SALTED  HERRING. 

Several  different  si)ecie8  of  the  Clupeidtp  family  are  known  locally  in  the  United 
States  as  herring.  The  principal  ones  are  the  sea  herring  (Clupea  harengus),  so 
abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine;  two  kinds  of  alewife  {Pomolobus  pseudoharengus  and 
P.  (vstivalis),  known  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  as  river  herring,  and  the  herring  of 
the  Great  Lakes  (Argyrosomus  artedi).  The  sea  herring  occurs  north  of  Montaak, 
while  the  alewife  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bays  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
fishery  being  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  tributaries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Albemarle  Sound.  The  herring  of  northern  Europe  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
of  the  New  England  coast. 

In  this  report  the  name  "herring"'  refers  to  the  Clupea  harengus,  the  other  species 
being  known  as  alewives  or  river  herring  and  lake  herring. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  even  an  api)roximate  date  for  the  first  salting  or  pickling 
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except  they  are  salted  at  least  twenty -four  hours  after  being  brought  out  from  the  sea.  As  a  rule  the 
cnrers  do  not  care  about  herring  which  is  more  than  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  sea  before  they  are 
landed,  and  only  take  those  at  a  low  figure.  In  Holland,  even,  a  distinction  is  made  between  herring 
which  are  taken  out  first  and  those  which  are  taken  last  from  the  nets.  The  cure  of  herring  on 
board  the  fishing  orafts  commences,  therefore,  if  circumstances  allow,  soon  after  the  nets  are  hauled 
iu.  To  leave  the  herring  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  while  being  conveyed  to  the  salting-place,  or  to  leave 
the  herring  in  the  nets  until  the  shore  is  reached,  if  the  catch  has  taken  place  a  long  distance  off  the 
shore,  is  objectionable.  An  old  law  in  Norway,  of  1775,  even  prohibited  people  from  taking  such 
herring  from  their  seines  in  the  summer  time  before  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  after  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  if  it  was  going  to  be  salted  for  export. 

Best  salt  for  herring, — In  regard  to  what  kind  of  salt  is  the  most  suitable  for  salting  herring,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  one  sort  the  preference.  The  choice  of  salt  depends  much  upon  how  the  herring 
is  going  to  be  cured,  and  upon  the  size  and  quality.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  salt  is  clean,  and  that 
it  is  used  in  proper  quantities.  Fine  and  watery  salt  melts  quicker,  but  gives  weaker  pickle.  In 
cases  where  it  is  of  importance  to  form  pickle  speedily,  fine  salt  is  preferable,  while  coarse  salt  is 
better  for  use  in  filling  and  repacking,  or  when  the  herring  is  intended  for  export  to  hot  climate,  or 
to  be  kept  in  stock  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Scotch  curers  nse  Liverpool  salt,  the  Dutch  light 
Cadiz  or  Lisbon  salt,  while  the  Norwegians  use  St.  Ybes  salt.  It  is  of  much  importance,  as  formerly 
stated,  to  put  the  herring  in  salt  as  quick  as  possible,  if  a  first-class  article  shall  be  obtained.  For 
this  reason  the  Scotch,  as  the  herring  is  landed,  sprinkle  it  heavily  with  salt  in  bins  or  vessels  made 
for  that  purpose,  before  it  is  gibbed  and  gutted.  Generally  they  use  1  barrel  of  Lisbou  or  coarse 
Liverpool  salt  (or  sometimes  both  mixed)  to  about  10  barrels  of  herring.  By  this  means  the  herring 
keep  their  scales  better  and  brighter,  and  can  also  be  handled  better  and  quicker  when  they  are 
afterwards  gibbed  and  gutted.  The  Hollanders  roll  their  herrings  in  trays  filled  with  fine  Liverpool 
or  St.  Ybes  salt  as  soon  as  they  are  gibbed  and  gutted,  before  they  pack  them  in  barrels;  and  this 
work  is  done  very  precisely.  In  Norway  no  sprinkling  with  salt,  as  a  rule,  is  used  before  the 
herrings  are  gibbed  or  packed  in  barrels,  but  instead  thereof  they  have  to  use  more  salt  in  packing 
than  the  Scotch  and  Dutch.  The  sprinkling  of  herring  with  salt  as  soon  as  they  are  landed  or 
brought  on  board  of  the  vessels  in  considered  also  to  improve  the  flavor  of  them  very  much. 

Packing  herring. — In  packing  the  herring  in  barrels  it  is  recommendable  not  to  pack  them  too 
tight  before  they  have  shnink  iu  the  salt,  and  also  to  pack  herring  of  the  same  size  and  quality  right 
through  the  whole  barrel.  The  packing  is  performed  differently  among  different  nations.  In  Norway 
the  herrings  are  packed  slantwise  on  their  back,  while  the  Scotch  and  Hollanders  pack  them  fully  on 
their  back.  By  this  last  mode  (which  no  doubt  is  the  best)  the  herring  get  a  more  round  and  thick 
appearance  in  the  pack;  and  it  has  also  this  advantage,  that  the  pickle  has  got  a  better  chance  to  get 
in  and  saturate  through  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  gutted  herring.  After  the  herring  has  shrunk  in 
the  salt  the  barrels  are  filled  up  again  and  put  away,  but  care  is  taken  that  the  herring  is  not  packed 
too  hard.  As  long  as  the  barrels  are  left  to  remain  still  there  in  no  need  of  hard  packing,  but  when 
they  are  to  be  shipped  it  is  recommendable  to  repack  the  herring  so  tight  that  they  do  not  move  about, 
even  if  the  barrels  are  handled  ever  so  roughly,  so  that  the  receiver  may  be  exempted  from  filling  tlie 
barrels  again  after  they  have  reached  their  place  of  destination. 

Herring  barrels. — The  quality  of  barrels  used  for  salting  herring  in  is  of  much  importance  iu 
order  to  obtain  a  desirable  product.  If  too  soft  wood  is  employed,  the  pickle  will  work  through  the 
staves,  the  herring  become  dry,  and  be  damaged  within  a  short  time.  Among  the  foliferous  wood  in 
Europe  the  populus  (poplar)  is  considered  least  answerable,  and  among  the  conifers  the  spruce  or  fir 
are  less  suitable  than  the  red  pine  wood,  because  the  former  is  generally  knotty  and  more  ready  to  get 
saturated  with  pickle  or  water.  Good  hard  and  clean  spruce,  which  is  cut  fresh  and  has  not  been 
soaked  in  water,  may  compete  with  the  pine  when  it  gets  properly  seasoned.  The  Hollanders  use 
mostly  barrels  made  of  oak ;  the  Scotch  use  barrels  of  birch  or  beech,  and  the  Norwegians  use  barrels 
of  spruce  and  red  pine  wood.  Staves  made  of  birch  are  brittle  and  apt  to  twist.  In  Scotland  the 
regulations  for  making  herring  barrels  are  that  the  staves  shall  be  not  less  than  half  an  inch  thick  and 
not  wider  than  6  inches,  except  the  oak  staves,  which  may  be  7  inches  wide,  and  that  the  bottoms  should 
be  at  least  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  staves,  and  none  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  consists  be  made 
wider  than  8  inches.  The  usual  thickness  of  the  staves  in  the  Scotch  herring  barrels  are  from  nine- 
sixteenths  to  ten-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  bottoms  are  generally  made  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  Holland  there  was  a  law  passed  enacting  that  a  herring  barrel  should  be  manufactured  of 
at  least  13  staves  (which  makes  every  stave  on  an  average  5^  inch  wide),  and  that  no  stave  should  be 
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herrings,  exclusive  of  salt;  that  it  should  be  made  of  strouger  material;  that  the  staves  should  be  of 
hard  wood  wherever  possible,  aod  that  if  spruce  is  permitted  to  be  used,  the  staves  should  be  thicker 
and  stronger  than  the  present  stave.  Fir  and  pine  should  be  prohibited.  The  rule  in  Scotland  has 
been  that  the  barrel  might  be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood,  fir  excepted.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
a  fir  or  pine  barrel  may  '^sour^'  fish  or  other  animal  food  packed  in  it  for  the  first  time.  If  a  new 
pine  barrel  or  cask  be  filled  full  of  pure  water  and  covered  up  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks 
there  will  be  formed  in  the  water  a  pretty  firm  gelatinous  substauce,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time,  becomes  very  ofifensive,  as  has  been  the  case  often  in  regard  to  pipes  made  of  tamarao  and 
pine  used  for  conveying  water  underground,  where  frequently  pipes  with  a  3-inch  bore  have  been 
nearly  clogged  up  from  end  to  end  with  this  offensive  matter.  If  cleaned  out,  however,  and  the 
pipes  relaid,  the  gelatinous  substance  will  not  again  form. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  oak  barrels  are  the  best  of  all,  and,  where  procurable,  the  Dutch 
use  no  other  kind.  The  present  barrel  we  think,  after  sufficient  notice,  should  be  prohibited.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  a  little  more  bilge  would  add  to  the  strength  of  the  barrel.  The  hoops  should 
be  of  better  quality  than  they  are  now  and  there  should  be  more  of  tbem ;  and  all  barrels  intended 
for  transportation  beyond  the  province  where  the  fish  are  put  up  should  have  at  least  one  iron  hoop 
at  the  top ;  and  should  the  barrel  be  of  spruce  or  Norway  larch,  then,  in  addition  to  a  thicker  stave, 
there  should  be  an  iron  hoop  at  each  end.  If,  however,  hard-wood  staves  can  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity,  we  think  that  soft-wood  barrels  should  not  be  allowed.  The  knot  of  the  hoop  should  be 
longer  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  present  hoop,  to  prevent  it  suddenly  springing  off.  There  should 
be  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  above  the  bottom  hoops,  15  or  16  inches  from  bottom,  a  bnnghole  about 
1  inch  in  diameter,  with  well-fitting  bung,  and  the  usual  rule  as  to  crossing  the  heads  should  be 
observed.  The  new  standard  barrel,  when  decided  upon,  should  be  made  a  legal  standard  by  act  of 
Parliament,  as  is  intended  to  be  done  in  Britain  at  the  next  session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
There  should  also  bo  a  legalized  half-barrel  built  of  the  same  material  and  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  material  used  in  the  large  barrels. 

(4)  Small  packagea. — We  are  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  barrel  and  half-barrel,  there 
should  be  established  a  grade  of  small  packages  in  which  to  put  up  repacked  herrings,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Dutch  and  Germans ;  that  these  packages  or  kegs  should  be  integral  parts  of  the  large  barrels, 
say  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  and  one-tenth  parts  of  the  full-sized  barrels.  We  believe  that  kegs  in 
every  way  suitable  for  this  purpose  may  be  procured  in  Canada.  A  gentleman  largely  interested  in 
the  sugar-refining  business  told  us  that  he  gets  a  very  neat,  small  keg  or  kit,  for  holding  sirup,  made  in 
Ontario,  at  reasonable  prices,  and  he  considers  that  the  small  herring  keg  can  be  made  here  as  well  and 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  in  Holland.  If  so,  then  a  very  great  step  is  assured  toward  the  establishment  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  most  important  and  profitable  branch  of  the  herring  industry  of  the  Dominion. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  very  iirst  movement  toward  improvement  in  this  industry  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  herring  barrel  and  consequent  discouragement  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  present  barrel. 

As  already  stated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  business  can  be  done  in  the  small 
package  line,  if  properly  gone  into  and  taken  hold  of  with  energy  and  in  a  business  manner.  Canada 
should  be  able  to  largely  supply  the  demand  on  this  Continent  for  herring  put  up  in  this  way. 

(5)  Curing, — That  next  in  importance  to  the  catching  of  the  herring  is  the  proper  curing  of  them. 
This  process  commences  in  having  the  salt  brought  into  contact  with  the  herring  as  soon  as  caught; 
and  if  it  could  be  done  at  sea  as  soon  as  the  herring  come  out  of  the  water,  so  much  the  better  and  so 
much  more  thorough  the  cure.  All  the  printed  evidence,  all  the  experience  of  the  Dutch,  the  Yar- 
mouth fishermen,  and  others,  and  all  that  we  heard  on  the  subject  goes  to  confirm  this.  If  attention 
to  this  preliminary  salting  be  necessary,  and  so  salutary  in  results  in  Britain,  how  much  more  neces- 
sary is  it  in  the  maritime  provinces,  where  the  temperature  in  summer  is  so  much  higher?  In  order, 
therefore,  to  preserve  the  herring  from  incipient  taint  and  to  retain  all  the  delicate  fiavor  and  natural 
excellence  of  the  fish,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  curing 
process  shall  commence,  and  that  the  herring  be  scrupulously  shaded  and  sheltered  from  the  damaging 
effects  of  the  sun  throughout  all  the  stages  of  gutting,  curing,  packing,  etc.  This  is  most  important 
because  injury  caused  to  the  herring  by  exposure  to  the  sun  can  never  be  remedied.  The  injury 
sustained  by  herring  in  this  way  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  remedy.  Inordinate  quantities  of  salt, 
soaking  and  washing  in  water  may  cover  up  the  damage  done  and  prevent  further  taint,  but  the  lost 
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nir^nfA,  ^M^#««/^^7^  V^vrr^,  flMf%^  m  tli«  Wtr^r  k^f  ^/f  the  bainel  are  placed  bdi& 
^ifUfU^  MfA  tiffmH^m^^  M  feir  lyfrfi^ff  an^l  l//v#;r  h^jtnk  znt  earf^Dv  placed  and  the  liddl^ 
pfHi44mn  Hffn$fU,i0^  wHh  Ustm  #:ari>^  AO#rr  the  \rarrtl  baff  ti«en  toppai  op  it  is  filled  vi& 
f/f)^^  h^n^^^  MfA  nUtf^A  \u  ih^r  hffUh  ^ht  zrrirzi  at  jir/rt.  if  it  appe^u^  from  soondiB^ 
t^Hi4,  wm^.  ttf  ffc^  pi^'kUi  haA  )^^k^l  tmi.  rrtffn:  i*  a/M#rd  through  a  hole  boved  in  tke 
h'fif(0i  Hlf4  O^A  li//fA  ut^fdC^i  ^Pi  wb#fii  th^  f/amfl  i?<  rf^y  for  branding  and  marketing. 
t^fff$HU$t0'M  Mf  Mi#<;  (;^/rf.  Iti^  fifth  ;ir#;  rt^ttuMf^h  im>  aA  to  inftore  foil  weight  and  good  fiah^ 
tt^af  UtUm  ip^Uiu  fftf*^i^i  ittiM'^frnm^ry,  but  if  the  old  pickle  in  clear  it  isf  used  oTer  again. 

*ltf  ^Mpfttt'iht'  ih^  \frtf\tt^  amofifit  of  nalt  rc^inired  for  coring  herring  reqoires 
Hiu»U\t'i^%UU*  nk\\\  Mu\  ^*%\fi^\$^u'M,  and  the  r|aantity  varies  ar-cording  to  the  condition 
nt  Mm  \USi^  Uf'<  f^m^fU  ttt  f  he  year,  eU'..  If  too  moch  salt  be  osed  the  fish  will  socm 
UhHniitf^  Utirfi  MMd  dr/^  wtfh  icreatly  dfrriinisheil  flavor,  bat  if  the  qoantity  of  salt  be 
)tmufl)tUiui  Om'  flwh  will  bei'rorne  fatiif/e^l  and  tinfSt  for  food  within  a  short  time,  Doring 
¥fHrw  w^MMM'^  itini$^  miU,  muni  be  tiMi'^1  than  when  the  temperature  is  lowland  thin 
Mfrnill  iiHtiuti  rP4iuU'4^  U*nn  nnU,  ihfin  thiek  or  large  ones.  As  a  general  role,  aboat5 
|M'4<lm  nf  amII'  hm^  r**i\u\n*i\  for  rntlng  eai'Ji  barrel  of  herring. 

In  |i)«'l<l)nK  on  fthori%  Uie  i\nh  on  their  arrival  are  dumped  into  tanks  or  wash  -* 
InitrMh  oT  ftiMi  wiifi^rf  from  whhdi  they  are  at  once  removed  with  a  brail  net,  the  fish  a 
liMlnit  (lOMMd  u\i  iMid  down  at  the  Miinie  time,  and  placed  in  a  pickling  butt  or  vat  with  j; 
fihoiif  II  iiMi'hn  of  mtU,  NraU4ir«^d  among  eiudi  2(H)  poundH  of  fish  and  a  heap  placed 
on  lo|i.  In  fwo  oi*  MirtMi  d»iyM  a  workman  with  high  rubber  boots  passes  over  the 
ImHIm,  liMiMlIn^  on  llio  \\m\m  of  llMh  U)  Moparate  them  if  massed  together.  Or,  in 
rnwwi^  loiMilM li^c<«  Mm  nntMMt^M  urn  MopMnite<l  by  Ntlrring  them  with  a  spudger,  consisting 
nra  Ihh'h  JMMint  to  ini«hnpi  long  iind  'J  or  •(  InehcH  wide,  nailed  in  the  center  to  a  wooden 
Ininilln.  11tn  Mnli  iiMniiln  In  Mio  InitlH  eight,  or  ten  dayn,  being  examined  occasionally 
nnd  miMo  mhII  lioln^  inlded  to  keep  the  pickle  Hweet.  After  being  thoroughly  struck, 
Iho  n»h  MIO  removcMl  with  dip  ne(N  and  plaotMl  on  a  'packing  table,  whence  they  are 
pai^kiMl  in  the  tniirkel.  butrelM.  \l\H)  ponndH  to  onch  barrel,  s<mietimes  with  backs np and 
l>lomolinn«^  with  bellion  npi  aoetuMling  to  market  denuunis,  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt 
boin^  neatteivd  amon^  (bent  dnring  tht^  process  of  packing.    The  barrels  are  then 
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(17)  Washing  of  herring, — As  stated  elsewhere,  the  washing  of  herring  before  curing  is  not 
practiced  in  Scotland,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  never  has  been.  The  Scotch  carers  with  whom  we 
conversed  on  the  subject  were  surprised  to  hear  of  herring  in  Canada  being  washed  before  curing. 
They, could  hardly  believe  such  a  practice  possible.  To  show  what  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  time  past,,  we  quote  from  the  answer  of  Mr.  Gordon,  Pictou,  to  question  No.  4, 
in  1869.    He  says: 

"It  is  the  universal  practice  of  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  to  steep  the  fish  for  hours  before  salting 
down,  and  expose  them  to  the  action  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  season  until  the 
water  becomes  warm,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  are  thus  benefited  by  the  extraction 
of  the  blood.  Under  this  treatment  herring  part  with  their  scales  and  juice,  and  are  deprived  of  that 
flavor  peculiar  to  herring  properly  cured.  Besides  the  body  of  the  fish  thus  saturated  with  water  is 
rendered  tasteless,  brittle,  and  short,  and  not  calculated  to  turn  out  satisfactorily  at  the  end  of  a  long 
sea  voyage.  The  Scotoh  curers  take  every  precaution  to  keep  the  herring  from  contact  with  water 
before  and  after  salting.    Salt  the  fish  in  their  blood  and  the  salt  will  extract  the  blood.'' 

Now,  it  must  be  quite  clear  to  every  man  who  realizes  the  importance  of  retaining  intact  all  those 
qualities  of  substance  and  flavor  which  render  the  herring  so  valuable  as  a  wholesome  and  pleasant 
article  of  food,  and  which  are  so  highly  prized  in  Europe  as  already  stated,  that  there  could  be  no 
more  effectual  mode  devised  or  adopted  for  the  total  destruction  of  all  those  qualities  than  the  mode 
above  described  by  Mr.  Gordon.  What  would  be  thought  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  who  should 
treat  any  kind  of  animal  flesh,  beef  or  pork  for  instance,  in  such  a  manner,  and  what  would  be 
thought  of  any  one  who  would  subject  those  articles  of  food  to  such  treatment?  Who  would  think 
of  selling  or  buying  meat  so  treated?  Then,  to  cover  up  the  damage  done  by  the  water  soaking  to  the 
herring,  inordinate  quantities  of  salt  are  used,  and  this  extracts  any  vestige  of  flavor  the  water  may 
have  left,  and  destroys  all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  herring. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  another  pernicious  habit,  already  adverted  to— the  practice 
of  putting  brine  on  the  newly  packed  herring,  in  addition  to  the  salt  in  which  they  have  been  cured. 
This  practice  is  highly  objectionable,  and  is  one  also  that  effectually  destroys  the  good  qualities  of 
the  herring  in  flavor  and  substance.  This  practice  may  arise  from  the  custom  of  putting  herring 
down  in  large  casks  or  vats,  and  then,  after  a  time,  repacking  into  the  common  tight  herring  barrel. 
Herring  treated  in  this  way  can  not  be  much  better  than  those  soaked  for  hours  in  warm  water. 
The  herring  should  be  packed  in  tight  herring  barrels  in  the  first  instance,  and  fully  salted,  when 
the  necessary  quantity  of  pickle  will  be  formed  from  the  dissolution  of  tho  salt  caused  by  the  moisture 
in  the  fish.  The  addition  of  newly  made  pickle  not  only  interferes  with  the  curing  process  going  on 
in  the  barrel,  but,  as  already  stated,  as  effectually  destroys  the  natural  qualities  of  the  herring  as 
soaking  in  water,  or  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  acting  through  the  medium  of  Wt'iter.  We  therefore 
consider  that  the  practice  of  washing  and  soaking  herring  in  water  and  of  adding  newly  made  pickle 
to  newly  packed  herring  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 

Having  already  described  the  Scottish  method  of  curing  and  packing  herrings,  and  having 
expressed  our  opinion  of  that  system  as  being  entirely  adapted  to  the  curing  of  herrings  on  our  Atlantic 
coasts,  we  feel  convinced  that  its  general  adoption  and  its  legal  enforcement  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  give  Canadian  herrings  a  very  high  standard  and  character  in  the  markets  in  which  they  are  now 
held  in  very  low  estimation.  We  have  given  this  subject  our  best  consideration,  and  so  convinced  are 
we  of  the  vital  importance  of  proper  curing  and  protection  from  sun  and  rain,  that  we  would  again 
nrge  that  every  diligence  and  care  be  exercised  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  to  the  ([uality,  selection, 
and  separation  of  the  fish  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  fish,  especially  during  the 
hot  season,  should  be  handled  and  shifted  as  little  as  possible,  as  every  time  they  are  turned  over  they 
part  with  a  portion  of  the  scales  and  become  softer  and  softer,  more  flabby,  and  less  ready  to  absorb 
the  salt. 

In  the  matter  of  packing  pickled  herrings  for  the  purpose  of  repacking  into  small  packages,  very 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  fish  of  the  best  quality  in  every  respect.  In  Holland  and  Scot- 
land, as  we  have  shown,  ** fulls"  and  "crown  fulls,"  the  highest  brands,  are  taken  for  this  purpose. 
The  repacking  should  be  done  well  and  neatly  and  the  kegs,  iis  already  stated,  filled  up  with  the  brine 
from  the  large  barrel  out  of  which  the  fish  has  been  taken.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  on  the  bottom 
of  the  keg  and  the  top  tier  of  the  herring  should  be  given. 

This  branch  of  tho  business  is  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  and  eftbrt  of  all  who  may 
engage  in  the  curing  of  herring.  We  know  that  in  western  Ontario  there  is  now  a  demand  for  herring 
put  up  in  small  packages,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  a  country 
where  there  is  so  much  beef  and  pork  not  many  families  will  purchase  whole  Ijarrels  of  herrings,  while 
many  would  gladly  purchase  herrings  in  half-barrels,  <}uarter-barrel8,  and  the  smaller  x>ackages. 

F.C.B..1898-29 
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If  thi»  Dutch  and  (M^rniAOH  rmn  afford  to  p«j  flreij^ht  and  shipping  cbargefi  on  berringn  fitim  .Scol 
land  to  flollind  and  <t«rmaay,  nnpack  ami  mpack  into  itniall  packapH*.  pay  frfiirht  and  shippinj 
charj^DH  to  NVw  York,  and  aell  th«fle  h«rrin)i^  in  <^u**l>«*<*  ami  Ontario,  with  a  gno<i  niar;;in  of  prodI 
snnfly  th«*  hnrriuj^  tra4i«n»  of  the  Maritime  ProvinceH  Nhonld  be  able  to  iinpply  bt^rriu;^  in  thi»  nhap 
uM  ^oo«l  in  «iiiality,  al  lowt'r  prices,  and  with  a  better  uiarj^in  of  protit.  By  supplying  a  pniper  arti<*I 
thiM  !>r:in(.*h  of  tbc  trwl**  eun  1x9  increuaed  inimeaeanihly  both  in  the  United  States — the  Western  State 
efl|M'fially  — and  in  the  inland  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

BRINE-SALTED  ALEWIVES  OR  RIVER  HERRING. 

Ac  variouA  i)oint8  along  the  Atlantic  coast  more  or  less  alewives  or  riv^  herrini 
are  brine-salted  each  year.  They  are  preparetl  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  triba 
taries  ot*  Che8ai)eake  Bay  and  the  coastal  waters  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  ar 
known  only  as  herring,  and  also  to  a  less  extent  in  Maine  and  Massachnsetts^  A 
the  heatl  of  Chesapeake  Bay  30JN)0  barrels  of  herring  are  brine-salted  annually,  tli 
namber  of  fish  required  for  the  pack  approximating  20,000,000.  It  is  not  unusual  So 
300  or  400  barrels  of  pickled  herring  to  be  prepared  as  the  result  of  a  single  haul  of 
seine,  and  900  barrels  were  salted  fh>m  one  haul  in  1803.  The  Chesapeake  product  i 
used  mostly  in  the  South,  and  is  distributed  principally  from  Alexandria,  Fredericks 
burg,  and  Richmond.  The  alewiyes  salted  in  New  England  are  sold  also  throag: 
the  South  to  some  extent,  but  many  of  them  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  Soat 
American  countries. 

The  methods  of  pickling  river  herring  or  alewiyes  do  not  differ  greatly  &om  tfaoe 
applied  to  the  sea  herring  on  the  New  England  coast,  except  that  the  market  pric 
being  lower  necessitates  that  they  should  be  prepared  in  a  cheaper  manner.  Tli 
flavor  of  the  ale  wife  does  not  equal  that  of  the  sea  herring,  consequently  there  i 
little  need  for  the  nice  discrimination  rei^uired  in  cose  of  the  latter.  Usually  moc 
salt  is  used  in  preserving  them  than  tor  sea  herring,  and  as  a  result  they  wiD  kee 
much  longer.    Mr.  Joseph  Farris,  of  Eastport,  Me.,  states: 

The  chief  ditf«r«nc«  between  the  ale\riie  and  the  herring  in  their  empaeitj  to  keep  for  a  Umg  tin 
is  thAt  the  alewil^  has  less  davor  than  the  herring.  It  ia  almtiet  it  ithont  davor.  When  the  herrio 
loe«e  ite  ttavor  it  becomes  ineiptd  and  unpalatable,  although  it  may  l>e  soan«i :  but  !H>  leng  ae  the  alewii 
ia  sound  it  19  as  suitable  t\>r  too«i  as  at  any  time  in  its  preserved  condition.  Alewives  are  sometxaK 
kept  (Hi  hand  three  rear«  Ive^ice  bein^  shippetl.  but  if  herring  are  nor  shipped  within  one  rear  afti 
Wing  euretl  they  are  usnally  tumetl  out  of  the  barrels  and  n^ed  for  tertilizer. 

The  three  princi^val  classes  of  pickled  alewives  are.  «!  ^^gro^s^"  the  entire  tLsi 
being  salted,  ctirre^ipt^nding  to  the  round  herring  of  the  New  England  const:  i:i 
*♦  split*  or  '^cttt,*  the  heaii  and  viscera  having  been  removed  betbre  salting:  ,3'  ^ro^s.. 
the  head  being  removeti  and  the  main  gut  drawn,  but  with  the  roe  left  in  the  fiai 
Each  Wality  has  its  particular  process  of  preparing  the  different  grades^ 

THE   rHSSAPSJLKE  PROCESS. 

The  main  object  is  to  get  the  dsh  m  salt  as  «iuickly  a.<  possible  after 
r\*moviHl  tn>m  the  w-,iter.  but  first  the  scikles  must  be  removed  and  the  fish 
In  caso  the  seine  is  hauled  on  a  sandy  beach  the  nh>vements  of  the  dying  fisk  abiM 
the  sand  are  snfiloient  for  reuK^viiig  the  s<*ale$*     Ba:  when  the  seine  is  hauled  on 
tlt\at«,  sand  is  snrfnkU^l  anions:  the  tish,  and  a  few  workmen,  with  high  mbbiar  b^i^Cs 
shuttle  aNwt  AmtMijr  tuem  or  they  are  drudpni  back  and  t>rth  by  me:ins  of  a  Naur 
att^ftched  to  a  IohjT  handle.     The  dsh  aiv  ne\t  w-.^she^i  «>r  rather  rfa^aed  to  hmmt 
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the  sand,  loose  scales,  etc.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  dipping  basketfuls  of  them 
in  the  water  or  by  placing  them  in  a  slat- work  box  and  running  water  through  the 
mass,  stirring  them  about  in  the  meantime.  Some  curers  scale  and  wash  the  tish  at 
the  same  time,  the  fish  being  placed  with  sand  in  tubs  of  water  and  washed  with 
brooms  and  then  placed  in  half-barrel  tubs  with  holes  in  the  bottom  and  sides  for 
draining.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  machine  was  introduced  for  scaling  fish  which  was 
used  for  a  while,  but  is  now  discontinued.  This  consisted  of  a  revolving  lattice-work 
cylinder,  having  projecting  metallic  blades  arranged  upon  its  inner  periphery  and 
sides.  The  cylinder  was  filled  with  fish  and  revolved  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  scales 
and  slime  falling  through  the  lattice  work  and  being  carried  away  by  the  water. 

The  salting  is  done  in  large  vats  or  hogsheads,  a  convenient  size  for  the  vats  being 
16*feet  in  length,  6  feet  in  width,  and  2  feet  deep,  having  capacity  for  about  32  barrels 
of  fish.  The  bottom  of  these  is  first  covered  with  4  or  5  inches  of  very  strong  brine; 
then  put  in  8  or  10  barrels  of  fish,  stirring  them  about  as  they  are  being  dumped  in, 
and  sprinkling  more  salt  on  top,  followihg  this  up  with  fish  and  salt,  with  a  heavy 
covering  of  s^t  on  top,  6  barrels  of  salt  being  used  for  32  barrels  of  fish.  In  case  the 
fish  are  being  cured  in  hogsheads,  the  latter  should  be  half-filled  with  strong  brine, 
then  4  half-barrel  tubs  of  fish  are  dumped  in,  and  these  covered  with  half  a  barrel 
of  Liverpool  salt.  More  fish  and  salt  are  then  added  until  the  hogshead  is  filled. 
After  remaining  thus  for  twenty -four  hours  the  herring  are  stirred  with  a  "breaker,'' 
a  long  stick  or  pole,  flattened  at  the  end,  which  is  about  3  inches  in  width,  and  twelve 
hours  thereafter  the  fish  are  again  stirred.  In  stirring  or  "breaking"  them  in  the 
vats  the  breaker  is  run  under  the  mass  and  then  elevated  to  the  surface,  the  object 
being  to  bring  the  lower  layer  of  fish  to  the  surface  and  break  up  the  masses  which 
have  become  bunched  together,  so  that  the  salting  may  be  uniform  throughout. 

After  remaining  over  night  the  fish  are  "muddled,"  for  the  purpose  of  "pump- 
ing" or  drawing  forth  the  blood  from  the  gills.  This  consists  in  pushing  them  back 
and  forth  with  a  rectangular  board,  5  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  attached  at  the 
upper  surface  to  a  long  handle,  and  is  done  twice  daily  for  six  or  eight  days.  Each 
time  the  fish  are  "muddled,"  during  the  first  four  or  five  days,  a  quantity  of  salt  is 
sprinkled  over  them,  about  2  bushels  being  used  the  first  day,  and  the  quantity 
gradually  decreased. 

At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  fish  have  become  thoroughly  struck 
or  cured,  they  are  removed  with  scoop  nets  and  thrown  on  racks  or  stands  having 
open-work  bottoms,  where  they  drain  for  one  or  two  days  before  packing.  When  the 
herring  are  very  abundant  and  the  workmen  exceedingly  busy  the  fish  sometimes 
remain  on  the  racks  for  eight  or  ten  days,  but  in  such  cases  they  are  liable  to  rust. 
The  tish  are  packed  in  barrels,  with  layers  of  salt  between  the  layers  of  fish,  from  2h 
to  3  pecks  of  salt  being  used  for  each  barrel.  Turk's  Island  salt  is  preferred,  but 
Liverpool  salt  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  former  is  larger-grained  and 
does  not  dissolve  so  quickly,  and  it  also  makes  the  fish  sweeter.  The  tish  are  placed 
backs  down,  excepting  the  top  layer,  and  those  in  each  layer  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  those  in  the  preceding  layer.  When  the  barrel  is  tilled  it  is  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  day  or  two,  then  topped  up  with  another  layer,  strong  brine  added,  and 
the  barrel  coopered  and  stored  ready  for  market.  The  usual  number  of  herring  to 
each  barrel  is  400,  and  the  weight  is  generally  IGO  pounds. 

The  cost  of  preparing  a  barrel  of  river  herring  in  the  Chesapeake  region  approx- 
imates $1.10,  of  which  35  cents  represents  the  cost  of  salt,  50  cents  the  barrel,  and  25 
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^^riU  till!;  hikMfr;  tb^  trariKjiortatioij  to  market  costA  alxtot  10  cents  per  barrel,  and  the 
''>offirfifiWf/#fi  for  H^IIJfig  b  10  i'MiiXM,  loakiug  a  total  eo»t  of  $1J^>  for  preparing  and 
l0lsu'Ahf(  the  tihh  on  the  market.  In  I'^T  pickled  river  berring  sold  for  aboat  #1.4o  per 
\$%tr^\^  l^iviufi  tbe  pi ej/arer  only  10  eentf«  jM^r  barrel  for  tbe  cost  of  tbe  green  fish,  the 
iMJi^mntenden^^,  iuf«  of  plant^  and  outlay  of  money.  Tbe  average  seUing  price  in 
IH^^fh  WHH  H^lvsktiojhil  to  |f2.19  per  liarrel,  wbich  gave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  tbecnrer. 
HeU^^  ^^all  roe"^  berring  nell  for  about  |fG  [ler  barreL 

Tbe  prefiaratJon  of  **cat"  or  dre^ned  river  herring  differs  fitim  the  above  mainly 
in  that  tbe  bea^lH  and  viM4;era  are  remove^l  before  the  fii»h  are  washed  preparatom^-  to 
Halting,  In  dreHHing,  the  finh  are  held  in  the  left  hand  on  a  cutting  board,  with  tbe 
hiU'.k  from  tbe  workman,  and  with  one  stroke  of  a  knife  held  in  the  right  hand  the 
beail  is  remove^l,  and  a  continuation  of  the  stroke  cuts  off  the  edge  of  the  belly,  laymg: 
tbe  fish  0£ien  from  the  najies  to  the  vent,  the  viscera  being  extracted  by  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  fingers.  The  cutters  in  the  Chesai>eake  fisheries  receive  usually  20  cents 
jHfr  lf(HH),  and  an  exf>erienced  workman  cail  dress  12,000  to  20,000  jier  day.  The  fish 
are  then  washeil  and  m>akeil,  and  in  every  other  particular  of  salting  and  packing  in 
the  barrel  the  prwMHH  is  the  same  as  in  yreiysniug  the  gross  or  round  herring.  Less 
salt  is  r4u\nlritil  for  cut  herring,  and  the  number  of  fish  placed  in  a  barrel  is  about  650, 
the  weight  iM^ing  UH)  jKiunds,  as  in  case  of  gross  herring.  The  price  in  1897  approxi- 
uiiiUul  42.15  j>er  barrel,  but  in  1898  it  was  advanced  to  about  $3  per  barrel. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PROCESS. 

A)K>iit  $15,000  worth  of  ]>jckled  alewives  are  prepared  annually  on  the  Maine  coast, 
iiioHt  \y  in  the  vicinity  of  lOastport.  To  Mr.  Ansley  Hall  1  am  indebteil  for  the  following 
iU'VAHitii  of  the  methods  in  use  at  that  ]H>int: 

For  piickiiifC  ill  ImrrolH  th»  ulowivcH  un;  salted  n/iiiul  an  they  cuiiic  fruiii  the  water.  The  parties 
who  liaiidlo  th(;iii  at  KaHtport  iiHually  have  an  agent  in  tlie  locality  where  the  fish  are  caught  who 
liii>H  tlioiii  from  tli«)  (iNheriniMi  and  Haltn  them  temporarily  in  barrelH  to  preserve  them  until  they 
rfiiieji  Kiuitport,  where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  barrelH  and  ])i'opcrly  cured  l)ef<»rc  heiug  tinally 
parked  for  Hliipiiieiit.  OeeaHlonally  the  agent  eureH  and  packs  them,  hut  more  frequently  he  does  not. 
In  Hoiiie  iiiNtaneoM  they  are  placed  on  hoard  a  tnuiHportiDg  veMsel  which  has  been  sent  especially  for 
tlieni  tind  are  naltcd  in  tubs  or  hogHheads  by  th()  crow.  In  Hiich  cases  they  are  afterward  cured  and 
repacked  in  luirrels  by  the  dealer  at  Kastport. 

In  Miiliing  them  temp(»rarily  a  small  (piantity  of  water  is  lirst  put  into  the  barrel  or  hogshead, 
about  (Mie  bucket  in  a  barrel  and  four  or  live  Iniekets  in  a  hogshead.  The  fish  iire  then  put  in  loosely 
in  biyem  with  suit  between  ea<'h  layer  ami  well  covered  with  salt  at  the  top.  The  quantity  of  salt 
required  is  ai>oiit  half  a  buhlnd  to  each  barrel  of  lish.  If  th(\v  are  packed  by  an  agent  to  be  sent 
lo  Kastport  for  curing  and  repacking,  barrels  are  used.  They  are  allowed  to  stand  about  four  days 
before  Ixdng  headed  up  and  the  salt  is  renewed  at  the  to])  of  the  barrels  as  fast  as  it  dissolves.  This 
llrst  salting  in  done  with  IJxerpool  salt.  The  elVect  upon  tbe  fish  is  not  to  ])ornianently  cure  them, 
but  to  strike  them  so  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  short  time. 

When  they  roach  Kastporl  they  are  taken  out  of  the  barrels  and  i)ut  into  tbe  large  herring  tanks, 
uhich  hold  about  1  hogsheads  or  !.*(>  ban^-ls  each.  Kacli  layer  of  lish  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  Cadiz 
•alt  iiiid  a  heiixy  layer  of  salt  at  the  to]>  ot'  the  tank.  In  all,  about  one-half  bushel  of  salt  is  used  to 
null  bairel  of  lish.  or  a])pro\in)ately  10  liushels  to  the  tank.  A  strong  pickle  is  then  made  and  turned 
III.  The  picKle  loiilaiiiM  iibont  I  ])cck  of  Cadiz  salt  to  the  barrel  of  water,  and  ."»  barrels  of  pickle 
;He  iiei-essarN  In  covrr  the  lish  ill  the  tank.  Hoards  are  then  lai<l  across  the  tank,  with  he;i\y  stones 
oil  tluiii  lorueinhtM  to  krrp  tin'  lish  down  under  (he  pickle.  If  the  salt  on  top  di.H8olve'^.  more  has 
to  be  aibU'd  The  lish  i<maiii  in  th«»  pickle  about  X  weeks.  They  are  then  t.iken  out  and  cl(»8ely 
pat  UimI  III  iisli  barrels,  JOO  pounds  of  li>.h  to  the  barrel.  A  layer  of  ('a<li/.  salt  is  placnl  Ik  t  wren  e.icb 
la\ei  ol  li-di  aiiil  a  1hm\  \   layer  td'salt  at  the  top  id' the  barrel.      .Vbout  'A  pecks  of  salt  are  used  t<»  <  acli 
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barrel  of  fish.  The  barrels  are  fille<l  above  the  chimes  aud  have  to  stand  two  or  throe  days  to  settle 
before  the  head  can  be  put  in.  They  are  then  headed  and  are  reiuly  for  shipment.  In  some  instances 
buyers  desire  pickle  put  in,  and  if  so.  the  barrels  are  turned  over  on  their  side  and  a  l^-iuch  hola 
bored  in  the  bilge,  through  which  pickle  is  turned  iu  by  means  of  a  funnel  until  the  barrel  is 
completely  filled.  The  hole  is  then  plugged.  If  the  buyer  does  not  request  it  no  pickle  is  put  iu.  It 
is  generally  considereil  that  the  fish  will  keep  longer  without  the  pickle  than  with  it.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  pickle  has  a  tfMidency  to  make  the  lish  soft.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  time  the  ale  wives 
are  taker  fresh  until  they  are  cured  and  packed  for  shipment  about  3  bushels  of  salt  are  used  to  each 
barrel  of  fish. 

At  Waldoboro  they  are  not  kept  iu  pickle  louger  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  most,  and  are  con- 
sidered in  a  suitable  condition  for  packing  after  being  in  pickle  eight  or  ten  days.  The  quantity  of 
salt  used  iu  curing  and  packing  was  estimated  not  to  exceed  2  bushels  to  the  barrel. 

PICKLING   RIVER   HERRING   IN  RUSSIA. 

The  foHowiiig  method  of  pickling  tlie  large,  fat  river  herring  of  Kussia  prevails 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  this  description  being  furnished  by  Mr.  Schroder,  of  Stettin, 
Germany : 

The  fish  are  salted  iu  layers,  in  large  reservoirs  dug  in  the  ground,  protected  by  a  wooden  shed, 
and  holding  from  GO  to  100  barrels.  No  ))icklo  is  poured  on  them,  as  it  forms  of  itself,  after  a  few 
days.  In  the  course  of  six  or  eight  days  the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  reservoirs  and  packed  in  barrels, 
a  littlt^  salt  being  sprinkled  over  each  layer.  When  about  three-fourths  of  the  barrel  is  filled,  a  mat  or 
sack  is  laid  over  the  fish,  the  packer  gets  into  it  and  tramps  them  together,  the  vacant  space  is  packed 
with  tang  [a  seaweed],  the  end  pre-ssed  in  by  means  of  a  screw  and  closed.  In  the  uppermost  end 
a  buughole  is  made,  through  which  is  poured  a  quantity  of  new  boiled  pickle,  containing  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  salt,  the  whole  being  then  ready  for  the  market.  When  the  fish  are  to  lie  for  an  indefinite 
time,  ice  cellars  are  made,  very  conveniently  fitted  up,  and  the  reservoirs  dug  beneath  them.  The 
Norwegian  method,  which  is  much  superior,  has  been  tried  during  the  last  year  and  is  found  to  give 
good  results.  The  salt  used  in  the  curing  is  obtained  from  salt  lakes  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
costs  from  10  to  15  kopecks  per  pood.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance,  especially  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Baskunt«chak.  The  barrels  are  made  of  lime  wood,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are 
fastened  with  14  to  16  wooden  or  4  iron  hoops.  When  used  for  sending  a  long  distance  they  are  made 
of  oak,  and  it  is  purposed  to  try  birch-wood  barrels,  as  it  is  thought  that  birch  keeps  the  pickle  better 
than  lime  wood.  In  size  they  are  a  little  larger  than  the  Norwegian  barrels,  and  contain  about  400 
fish  of  average  size.  A  barrel  with  wooden  hoops  costs  a  ruble,  iron  hoops  costing  10  to  15  kojiecks 
more. 

BRINE-SALTED  COD  AND  HADDOCK. 

The  trade  in  brine-salted  cod  on  the  New  England  coast  is  small  and  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  small  fish,  under  16  inches  split,  measured  on  the  back  of  the  fish 
from  the  hollow  of  the  nape  to  the  hollow  of  the  tail.  A  few  haddock  are  also  pickled, 
but  hake,  pollock,  and  cusk  are  rarely  placed  on  the  market  in  this  condition,  except 
possibly  a  few  barrels  representing  a  surplus  from  the  Fulton  and  other  fresh-fish 
markets  situated  in  places  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  dry-salt  the  fish.     In  pickling 

cod  or  haddock  the  fish  are  dressed,  split,  washed,  and  salted  in  butts  with  about  2 

• 

pecks  of  salt  to  the  100  pounds  of  fish,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  heretofore 
noted  in  preparing  dry  salte<l  cod.  When  orders  are  re(!eived,  the  fish  are  removed 
from  the  butts,  cleaned  with  brushes,  and  placed  in  tight  barrels,  200  pounds  to  the 
barrel,  face  side  up,  except  the  top  layer,  which  is  placed  back  up,  the  fish  being  bent 
to  follow  the  curve  of  the  barrel,  pressure  being  applied,  if  necessary,  to  place  the  200 
pounds  in  the  ])ackage.  It  is  important  that  the  fish  be  not  repacked  until  thoroughly 
struck  through,  otherwise  the  flesh  will  be  marked  with  yellow  spots  caused  by  contact 
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of  the  iai[M»rfeotIy  riireii  fish  with  «>Qe  aootht^r.  Ctxurse  Trapani  salt  is  pLiced  sU  tke 
b«)tti)ai  «)t'  the  tnurei  ami  over  each  layer  of  fi«h,  aboat  1  p«H!k  of  ssilt  being  lued  to 
nurh  barrel  of  fish.  The  barrel  is  then  heaiieil  aii«i  stronf?  brine  is  adiieti  through  the 
bnn;^h<ile,  when  the  p;u*kage  is  ready  for  shipment.  The  groAs  weight  of  a  biirrel  of 
ciMifisli.  inrlailin;;  barrel  ami  pickle,  approximates  :$2.1  poamis. 

It  rei[aires  about  A'M>  poands  of  roand  i*in1  or  2!^)  p4>ands  of  split  fij»h  to 
a  barrel  of  2t)t)  (lonnds  ptrkled.     If  the  green  fi«h  co8t  44)  cents  {)er  IM  poonda^ 
co8t  of  preparing  a  barrel  of  pickled  oxi  appn>\imates  ^^Ukn  divided  as  foUoirs: 

FUh.  UJi)  poniKU,  at  t«»  I'enrn  p»fr  U)i)  pouiuli* $i,TJ 

Lal>or.  <ln*Miiin^.  «plittiD<z.  &D<i  pi**klin;[^ ti 

Salt  iitHHl  in  pit'kliD}?    !I2 

Barrel  iwe«l  in  pai'kiDjf 5*) 

Labor  of  rvpacKintic (YT 

C«)i>perage 06 

Wear  and  tear,  lof«J*.  etc 25 

Total 3.i» 

The  average  price  of  piokieti  cixl  is  aboat  #4  per  barrel,  while  haddock  are 
worth  firom  25  to  oO  cents  less.    The  market  is  principally  in  New  York  and  the  West. 
The  annual  pnxiact  on  the  New  England  coast  ranges  fin>m  2^0iH>  to  -t^UOi)  barrels^ 

It  appears  that  there  is  9ct>pe  for  enlargement  of  the  trade  in  pickled  eod^ 
especially  if  prepareii  with  great  care.  Considerable  quantities  are  pickled  in  Holbuftd^ 
S«.*i>tIamU  Sweden,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  British  North  American  Ptovincesw  The 
process  employed  in  each  country  differs  somewhat  firom  that  in  the  United  States;  the 
bosiness  is  ci>nducted  more  systematically,  and  the  output  is  much  more  extensnrsL 

It  is  generally  concedeti  that  the  choicest  pickled  cod  are  prepared  in  HoIhiBd^ 
those  fish  selling  on  the  European  markets  at  an  eijuivalent  of  f  II  to  $16^  and  mioci 
times  as  high  as  f  2.\  i>er  barrel  of  25<>  pounds^  compared  with  which  the  aTsraice  pciee 
of  our  pickleii  cod  ^#4  per  barrel^  seems  very  small.     FolIi>wing  is  the  usual 


As  Moa  oe  caa^ht  ea«'h  tijih  iss  l>le«l  by  catting  the  thruat  an«i  is  tben  split  down  tkm  VcQt' 
th«  throat  to  th«  toil.  th«  knitV  mnninir  ^^om^what  oa  the  9id«  ot'  the  Tencr&l  ILne  so  as  to  hAT«  tih»  Ah^ 
on  *>n«  §i«le  of  th«  dorwd  lin«  mach  Urjp^r  than  the  otht»r.  The  head  and  thrce^finirthft  of  the  baek%«ai» 
are  reoMwd,  and  the  tish  immediately  waah««i.  The  abdominal  eav-icy  t:»  well  Tininlini.  aii«i  t» 
thoronvchly  eleanste  th«^  partH  ab«>iit  the  remaining  iwrtioaof  the  ba«'kb«^ae  the  tail  is  twuted 
to  right  and  fh>m  rijcht  to  letV  and  aLso  bent  up  and  down  daring  the  process  ot*  washing. 
cleanflfHi  the  tish  an*  pot'kt'tl  with  dry  salt  in  bntti^  and  allowinl  to  make  their  own  pickle, 
well  struck.  nHually  in  tive  or  six  tlay^K  the  fi.^h  are  repacked  in  market  barrels  with  eo^  ftedk  wife  f 
between  them  and  with  the  old  pickle  poared  orer  all.  In  packing;,  the  tail  of  each  liak  is  ktM  m  i 
the  right  hand  and  th«»  npper  portion  in  the  left  han^L  and  the  tish  so  fbld«fd  chat  abont  «aa-4atf  m£  j 
the  led  side  is  underneath  the  right  ^ide,  the  b<^y  of  the  tish  being  bent  to  fi>lU>w  the  cvnre  •£ 
barrel,  each  layer  in  the  barrel  betn;r  formeii  by  two  tish.  The  tish  <hoald  be  firm 
8«)dden  or  dabby  tHMi«Uti«Hi. 


In  Scotlami  the  fish  are  nsiially  bled  as^  soon  a$  caught,  and  after  being  siiHt 
washed,  as  in  the  United  States,  are  placed  in  batts  or  barrels  with  abest  75 
of  Liverpool  salt  to  each  2^y  pxiiids  of  spht  tish.    After  remaining  tkere  two  «r 
days  they  are  removed,  cleansed  with  brushes,  and  p;%4?ked  in  shipping  b^n 
aboat  .iO  pounds  of  salt  scattenHl  am4>ng  the  tish  in  <^a«"h  barrel,  and  stroiig^pickle  b 
then  aiided.    Most  of  these  tish  are  s«>l«l  in  l^^ndon  at  fh>m  £2  to  CS  per  harteL 

The  procejss  n^^ed  by  the  Swe^ies  in  pioklin;:  «^xlli>h  ditfers  little  from  that  emplofe<< 
in  Sc«>t!and.  tt'^cept  that  Lisbon  salt  is  gemrally  nsed.  and  the  fish  are  sat^gted  to 
considerable  compression  daring  the  first  salting.     In  Belgiam  St.  Ybes  salt  is 
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and  iu  repacking,  the  old  pickle  from  the  first  salting  is  added  through  the  banghole, 
it  being  claimed  that  this  old  pickle  is  better  thau  new  brine,  because  it  prevents  the 
ftsh  from  turning  yellow  and  also  gives  it  a  better  flavor. 

A  century  ago  quantities  of  codfish  were  salted  in  barrels  provided  with  holes 
near  the  bottom  to  permit  the  brine  to  leak  away.  The  product  was  not  generally 
considered  so  delicately  flavored  as  cod  retained  in  the  brine,  but  in  dressing  it  for 
the  table  it  swelled,  whereas  the  latter  shrinks. 

BRINE-SALTED    SALMON. 

During  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  a  large  portion  of  the 
salmon  taken  in  the  rivers  of  New  England  were  salted  in  barrels  for  local  use  during 
the  winter  and  for  distant  markets.  At  present,  however,  practically  the  entire  catch 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  marketed  fresh.  Many  salmon  are  salted  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Alaska,  where  the  business  originated  ten  years 
ago,  and  at  one  or  two  points  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California,  the  business  in  the 
latter  State  dating  from  1853.  In  Alaska  the  red  (Oneorhytichus  nerka)^  the  humpback 
(0.  gorhmcha),  and  the  king  or  chinook  salmon  (0.  tschaicytscha)  are  salted,  while 
lower  down  the  coast  the  silver  salmon  {O.  kisutch)  is  the  species  generally  used,  but 
some  chinook  are  also  salted.  The  annual  product  is  about  25,000  barrels,  valued  in 
San  Francisco  at  about  $10  per  barrel. 

Quantities  of  salmon  are  also  brine  salted  in  the  British  iN'orth  American  Provinces, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory.  These  fish  are  known  in  the  United  States  as  "Halifax  salmon."  The  trade 
began  early  in  the  present  century,  and  since  1840  has  ranged  between  3,000  and 
10,000  barrels  annually,  the  present  annual  receipts  averaging  5,500  barrels,  valued 
at  about  $15  per  barrel.  In  the  fisheries  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia  salmon  are 
also  salted,  but  it  is  unusual  for  any  of  the  product  to  be  received  in  this  country. 

In  dressing  salmon  for  pickling  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  heads  are  removed  and 
the  fish  split  along  the  belly,  the  cut  ending  with  a  downward  curve  on  the  tail.  The 
viscera  and  two-thirds  of  the  backbone  are  removed,  and  the  blood,  gurry,  and  black 
stomach  membrane  scraped  away.  The  fish  are  then  thrown  into  washing  tubs,  the 
red-fleshed  and  the  pale-fleshed  fish  being  placed  in  separate  tubs  and  soaked  suffi- 
ciently to  make  them  perfectly  free  from  blood,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  brush 
or  broom.  They  are  next  placed  in  pickling  butts  with  about  15  pounds  of  salt  to 
every  100  pouods  of  fish,  and  sometimes  a  little  saltpeter  is  used  to  increase  and  set 
the  pink  color.  The  fish  remain  in  the  salting  butts  about  one  week,  when  they  are 
removed,  rubbed  clean  with  a  scrub  brush,  and  repacked  in  market  barrels,  one  sack 
of  salt  being  used  to  every  three  barrels  of  200  pounds  each.  At  some  of  the  salting 
establishments  the  fish  are  salted  iu  the  barrels  without  being  first  placed  in  butts,  but 
these  arc  usually  repacked  in  San  Francisco.  The  barrels  used  in  packing  salted 
salmon  in  Alaska  are  generally  made  of  native  woods  at  the  salteries,  a  stock  being 
prepared  before  the  salmon  season. 

The  following  notes  on  salting  salmon  in  Alaska  are  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Alexander : 

The  demand  for  salt  Halmou  is  yearly  iiicroafi^ng.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  but  litth*  caU  for 
it,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  littb^  ettbrt  was  nia<le  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  iu  the  business 
to  iutriHluee  it  in  the  East.     Seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  place  their  prodacts  on 


fY»#t  Ki<«t^rn  rn-«r>««*     d  -.i-'I**''  *#>  .iir-r^''ff*w  r.h«*  •Vmaii'l   kiwi  >*Mfw4i»iirtU  i  tRi«lf  for  4A«t-«'iir»^l  <wiiiii»ii.  MTiim 
)fi-'«*  'lAz-n  ,'>■)>' hi  •'      •  *"ff  •lir'*'  'on    •'"t  ?h^  ••n'^oM."  i/<*Ti)**Tir  iiit^r,  vith  h:M  .niliit-ini  miuiT  vho  IumI  aoc 

II  M'.'.M-  ,.if*  >^'  A  ii-l'  I  f  li*'  i'?i*i'i;it.  .if  '*ap>r.'\i  r-'i'i  r»*ii  M  ^t»rt  •'.  \  ^iii;ill  *ralf  i:i  cliui  Uiiiiint-flB 
.-  n'»f  r.tr/f  '  m*»  or  t*;r'»  iio?»t-  fif»*/|  •■  rh  'Iri-/  <*ini**  *  '';ih':»  -.n  ^htiri*  r'tir  l:vjn*j  •(raartitp*.  a  Pia^ii 
ih'-'i  '>r  I'l'li  nff'i^^  III  v]|i'  ii  '/» /ir«*^4  ,»n'l  4'«ir.  r]i^  t\>4h  .»iiil  i'or  p^Ti'ornii.t^  4iii*ii  p'rinnii  work  an  mav  ba 
r'^'ji-r^'l  III  I  iidi  '«>'1  liM4in'^-'<i '*f  tiii4  >  in«l  rii;  4iiiVi«'«'  fi.i*  »•.  {I'lrpoAi^.  Maw;  '»f  r]x^  w^tH-^mtAhliahml 
■*iilf'r.^<t  >r^r«i  flr^t,  ■t.-irN-'t  in  fin-*  m:»nii^r  .in'l   liav^  4)-i<-<^   j^fn  mi  '*,  !>•>  of  -iiiui«ii*r:ii^It*  impnrtuiire. 

f  ^/f  tit  Wiffi^  Mi^-.i  -virii 'till ,'  .1  «fn»i{  ,im^»Mrtr  'tf  ^Apit:»l.  .frli*'/  .iri»  ffirttiiKir^  in  4«>I«»t-tin:£  a  xo***!  locality 
wlirif/t  fiiA  riMi  ttf  *^%\%uuu  r;iii  '.^  rf'l.'kfl  njioii  fr ir  Hi^-  4i.< .  f4M  i,f'  rj.«*  nnrir*'  hiii«iii«Hfi  fl^TicniLi  api>a  th«* 
|fi/-,ih'rn  ':in,  if  Mi#^  'li«frl,iv  Mi*!  f^'inir**!  .imoMrt*  of  ft'.^r^rv  U  liM  '»ji  a  i»;iyinx  h'l'inaM.  Tliey  ol 
//riir«^  nm^f  nfrpr«''i:iN>  Mi'^  f^' f  ^\\%t  U»v  if.  I^ii^t  «■  ■."U  infuirh"  mit  of  tli*'  7e;tr  th^j  moat  eontenl 
fh''nc<''l  '^4«  vriMi  Ik-ikj^  /  nt  filT  n./l  \<tA.%f^A  from  '  i-ili/.ttion  :  imf  th^  rla^^  r,f  rn^n  wb^i  flt-«k  a  liTelibood 
rn  fhM  rtmffff>  p.trf  of  tli^  '.vorM  /:ir'-  lift  I  a  f/*r  vi^i.il  \iff.  or.  if  «<*.  rh#>  pri<*«p^t  wbir-h  loonu  ap  1j«foR 
th/'rn  f/rf  rriiikhtK  rnon^v  m  fully  ^'|Miv;ikrif  t-«*Afiv  li.irfl/ihi|i«i  of  fhi^  nat'iFA  fh«-y  in;fty  nD<i**rgo.  Screrm] 
•rrtnll  vt^*mt*]n  ittititfif*\  »>-/  lu'ri  'rf  ^'n^ll  in' ;»ri«  h.iv'.  fliinn^  thf-  pant  f*'^  >*'ani.  in;Mlr  aniioal  royagci 
Iff  Alfi^kn,  njtf-uf  ih*-  it*hihiC  ■«A:i^»f»  Mnif.  >iri/|  in  tl.^  I';*!!  hroniflit  Iriiik  th#!  Aunirner'a  catch.  At  firvl 
th^v  t^rfipor/inly  lo^nforl  f ln-rrHfl  .f^  liv  '.v;iy  of  »n  fcporitii^nt  when*  it  w:iii  tbfMi;;lit  to  b>f  a  jcood 
p/Mifl'in  f/if  Mirry)iii(  on  flir  lMmiiiA^<(.  If  f.h«t  «-Tf»#irirn«-jit  |irovA<I  ii  iiiirrefi"!,  the  next  3'ear  greatei 
prhffntnl'utitn  w^r^  irin^l^o,  iin/l  in  ilii^  wiiy  frfut  ;»  Mrn.'ill  l»#i};;iiiitiii^  fjiiite  »  nnuilier  of  valuable  planti 
h»v^  lr#M>ri  f'tfuhliMh^'l.  'rh«<  i;rA>it«-r  |»»rt.  of  th#i  ft;ilifioii  put  up  At  thft  •«alt«riefi  are  canght  in  draj 
H^lrl^i|,  nlihoii|{h  n  f««w  iirr  tnkffi  iti  uiW  imti  niwl  trap**,  Init  at  ino^t  pla<-«f«  wh^^re  Aaltfriee  are  titnated 
thft  <lfMtf  Mfiliin  had  l»«*«ffi  fotitiil  to  li^  fhn  ffi«mt  prolitMble  apparatim  of  capture,  owing  to  the  greA] 
riiifritii>r  of  Mrnoof  li  lifin  Iik^  wliitii*  th««  fUh  rwifi  l»f«  ranily  takfii. 

All  ItnriftlM  tffH'fl  for  ptittint;  up  Maliiion  in  HoiitlirHHlAni  Alawka  am  inaniifactiired  at  the  salteriea 
fittlinlfli*  wooil  li^JiiK  alftMMliiiit,  fhi*y  <'ati  1m«  ma^li*  at  a  rcaHonablfi  priro.  Diirinf^  the  winter  men thi 
(•tMitiKh  tinrri*l«i  fin*  iiiiiflft  to  mr^t  tin*  (lomanfl  for  thn  rotiiini;  m^aHon.  A  coopftr  in  an  indispenaabh 
imiNoti  alionf  a  Miilinoti  Malff«iy«  for,  limldrM  porfunniiiK  liin  rf^iilar  (liiti»H  as  acoofNT,  he  is  often  oallec 
upon  in  riHMUi  III  viiiioiiN  iiM-i  liatiinil  Jolifl,  tiiul  Ih  paid  liy  thi*  piore,  or  ho  much  per  barrel-— 85  centi 
fitt  fiiiikitiK  n  wholo  luiiti'l  iitiil  115  riMitH  for  a  Iinlf  hairol.  At  thiH  price  ho  can  earn  good  wages,  foi 
hi*  Im  iinilot  tio  ^«p(>iiRo  foi  lioiif  il.  It  lioiiii;  tin*  ohjiM-t  of  ftvitry  man  ownin|;(  a  Bnltory  to  enlarge  on  th( 
pliiiit  timl  ltM>tiMim>  IiIm  iMtRhioM  im  rnpitlly  iim  poHNililr/Hovoral  wcoUh  of  each  year,  l>efore  and  after  th( 
nHlihiu  Nfimoti.  urn  Mpi'tit  in  iMilliliiitf  whiirvcH,  if  hcimIoiI,  erecting  ImildingH,  and  making  snohioiprove 
nii*iH>i  iiM  IIIM  toiiiiiicit  to  ki*f«p  II  pliicc  of  tliiH  kind  in  ^ood  order.  Many  Halmon  salters  have  gained  i 
fltni«*r  fiMitliold  in  AliiMka  thiin  Mu*  ninre  litiHiinMiN  of  Naltiiig  naluKMi  would  give  them.  They  hav< 
htanehiMl  oiil  Inti*  ^eiieial  tnide  iind  hiive  NtoroH  well  Niocked  with  gtmdH  of  all  kinds.  In  this  waj 
thcv  htm*  ttiiiuii  iiitiiiitd  tliem  the  nei^liliorin^  trilioA  of  luiliiinM,  who  are  ever  ready  to  buy  and  trade 
t\tr  Miteh  I'oiniiiiiditieM  km  tlii*v  !i'i|ii|n>. 

Ill  HwimIimi  (Iio  rlioltM***!  pifUltMl  Hiilinoii  aro  tho  **i4H»-hou8o  salted  salmon."  These 
nro  KilliMl  iiR  Mooii  iiM<Minglit,  nplit  luul  oviHrortittMl,  mul  tlio  head  and  larger  i>ortion  oi 
llio  iMii'klione  veinoviMl.  Maeli  IIhIi  Ih  tlion  vubluMl  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  sugai 
mid  ran^Hilly  pliioed,  f^KIn  iipwanU  t^xeopt  (lio  bottom  layer,  in  barrels  and  covered 
Willi  biine.  TIiomo  biinvU  aiv  Mored  in  lee  lioiisen  or  etnd  eellars  and  kept  at  a  Io\i 
tempeialiiiis 

The  follow  lii^  melliod  ot  brine  salting  salmon  was  praetit^Ml  in  Setitland a hundrecl 
years  t^n^v:* 

The  Srot«h  «rtlmtM)  i<(  not  too  \\\i,  a  oii\-nmM:n\co  >xhi<h  tH>ntrihnt<'s  much  to  its  prM«rvatioii 

\m  «oon  :^«»  ^\oBPiil\le  :»Oev  ihr\  nMn^n  0>nn  liOiinii.  th«  \  >plit  the  s:tlmou  in  th^  same  manner  aat  i^ 
ilone  w  tth  \\i\i  i  od.  onim  ^\t  ihrtt  rod  \^  em  Ml»M\ii  tbe  Wlh  .  .nul  Mlmon  aloujj  Ww  back  from  the  head  t4 
xxhetv  lb**  nn  ot  ibe  ii\\\  W%i\y\%,  ;tnd  oi'ion  Nv'^xe  ibe  1.ii»:t»bone  stjokinjj  to  the  llc^h  of  one  of  the  aides 
1lr\\n<n  iMit  the  ii-b  n\  iln"*  nvin^ie^ .  t:>Ken  oni  1b«^  vi»'l^.  om^Mied  it.  ;ni«l.  somrtimojv.  taken  off  a  |%art  o 
ibe  trt^»tN-  bon.-.ib^x   \x  ^''b  it  in  vi"<  xxrtiei.  it  iV«»x  Imxe  it  iN^mcnioni  to  iboiii,  or.  if  not^  in  fresh  wj 


V  ti-^Mti^e  on  n^lmii;  i*»m    bi-^rni^    »  od.  rtnd  «»:i*>«ori  i\\\'\  .it'  lUiuif:  «'»i  pTWMTvi"n4j  lh<(in,  ]*ttUiahH 
bx  o\ilt^<  ot  ib<*  l^nbliM  S*>i»uM>.  Pnblin.  1}*»>\     f>p    14»»  141. 
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to  take  out  all  the  blood,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  putrefaction.  This  seems  to  be  a  much  better 
method  thau  that  of  washing  the  fish  in  its  own  blood,  as  is  used  in  the  North,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  flesh  redder.  When  the  flsh  has  dripped  they  put  it  into  large  tubs,  with  French  or 
Spanish  salt  over  it  and  under  it.  It  is  supposed  that  Spanish  salt  gives  it  a  more  reddish  color  than 
French  salt,  but  that  French  salt  gives  it  a  less  sharp  taste.  Sonio  leave  the  fish  in  salt  for  eight  or 
ten  days  and  then  barrel  them.  Others  put  them  without  salt  into  large  tubs,  filled  with  strong  brine, 
and  leave  them  there  for  a  month  or  si.v  weeks  and  sometimes  long(>r,  waiting  until  there  may  be  a  call 
for  them,  for  it  is  thought  that  salmon  keeps  better  in  those  large  vessels  than  in  barrels,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  it  constantly  covered  with  brine.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  tubs  and 
barreled.  In  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  they  put  four  or  five  small  salmon  and  then  lay  on  the  large, 
good  salmon,  pressing  them  together  as  much  :is  possible  and  putting  a  little  salt  between  them.  In 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  likewise,  they  put  some  small  salmon.  When  the  barrel  is  full  they  pour  in  a 
small  quantity  of  strong  brine  and  immediately  close  it  up,  for  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  fish  against 
the  contact  of  the  air  and  to  prevent  the  brine  from  being  lost.  Without  these  precautions  the  salmon 
would  grow  yellow  and  rusty  and  would  contract  a  bad  smell.  Large  salmon  is  more  liable  to  these 
inconveniences  than  the  smaller  sort,  and,  therefore,  requires  more  salt  in  the  barreling  of  it.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  preserve  salmon  than  cod.  The  Scotch  take  care  not  to  mix  salmon  of  different  sorts 
and  (iualities  in  the  same  barrels,  and  not  to  export  such  as  are  baH.  There  is  a  bounty  on  every 
barrel  exported,  and  there  are  inspectors  in  every  port  of  Scotland  whose  business  it  is  to  inipiire  into 
and  certify  the  good  quality,  species,  etc.,  of  the  fish.  When  the  barrels  arrive  at  their  place  of 
destination,  they  ought  to  be  filled  again  with  fresh  brine. 

BRINE-SALTED  MULLET. 

Mullet  is  the  most  important  fisb  brine-salted  in  the  Southern  States,  more  of 
this  species  being  pickled  than  all  others  combined,  the  product  being  especially  large 
on  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  where  about  6,000  barrels  are  prepared 
annually  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  end  of  November. 

As  soon  as  removed  from  the  seines  and  carried  ashore  the  mullet  are  dressed. 
This  consists  in  splitting  them  down  the  back  and  underneath  the  backbone  from  tiie 
head  to  the  tail,  so  that  the  fish  will  lay  out  flat,  and  removing  the  \iscera,  stomach 
membrane,  and  gills.  On  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  the  mullet  are  very  large,  the 
heads  are  removed,  and  sometimes  the  backbones,  but  this  is  not  the  case  on  the  Caro- 
lina coasts.  A  horizontal  gash  is  sometimes  cut  in  the  thick  portion  of  the  flesh  on 
•  the  side  in  which  the  backbone  is  left,  in  order  that  the  brine  may  easily  penetrate  it. 
The  fish  are  next  immersed  in  tubs  or  barrels  of  clean  salt  water  and  soaked  for  about 
half  an  hour  and  the  blood  and  slime  washed  off.  TUey  are  removed  one  at  a  time 
and  salted  with  the  hand,  the  salt  being  rubbed  both  inside  and  outside.  Then  they 
are  usually  placed,  flesh  side  up,  in  old  boxes  or  barrels  of  any  description  that  are 
clean,  with  salt  sprinkled  over  each  layer  of  fish.  Generally  this  work  is  done  by  the 
fishermen  and  their  assistants,  and  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  they  take  them  to 
market  in  two  or  three  days  and  sell  them  to  the  packers,  who  are  usually  wholesale 
grocers  or  dealers  in  fresh  and  salt  fish,  by  whom  the  mullet  are  at  once  repacked. 
In  other  localities,  and  especially  on  the  west  Florida  coast,  the  repacking  is  generally 
done  by  the  fishermen. 

In  repacking  the  mullet  nre  removed  from  the  first  package  and  placed  in  layers, 
with  the  face  or  inside  of  the  fish  up,  in  new  white  pine  barrels,  1(K»  pounds  being 
put  in  each  package.  In  order  to  permit  the  brine  to  easily  permeate  the  contents 
of  the  barrel,  the  fish  of  one  layer  are  sometimes  placed  at  right  angles  to  those  in 
the  layer  below.  Strong  brine  of  not  less  than  ^i)^  test,  or,  as  usually  determined  by 
the  fishermen,  strong  enough  to  lloat  a  mullet,  is  then  poured  in  until  the  barrel  is 


Uft^t^'i^i  ot  ft»iikthi(  ii^w  \fhu0:^  tiM;  f/i^rKU;  refill tfo^  frofik  tfi^  fii>t  salting  is  boilfd  in 
l;ir(^#^  k*rt.tj^«,  nUi%\ut^\^  *'^tipUi0\^  %ut\  \i^fnft^  ov#rr  •?##•  ft«L.  .iij^i  Ary  ^t  i<  freqaently 
^\ti\uVU''\  oyt^t  i*iu:U  Uyt'r  of  fif^h  a^  the,y  ^rt:  \t\^'*:t\  m  tii«^  l/arreL  1:  reqaires  half  a 
l/<i4h4^l  of  *i*M.  Vf  hUik^,  9kUt\  itU:kU'  JW  fK^ifi^l*  of  lurjli^^t.  The  dareA-^  in  weight  hy 
titP'M4tuic^  who'll  only  th#^  vtf^'j^ra  and  i^ilU  are  rvnioveil,  ;i|f|#ri#xiniateA  15  |ier  cent«  and 
I|fi5  «\t'j'jt'HM4',  III  Hi?fj^tfl  by  t'jihuii  i*^  aU#fJt  10  jier  cent. 

'Ifie  ^Uhemii?n  mi^II  the  i^^rtly  Malte^l  rnrillet  t/>  the  dealer-^  at  prices  ran^ring  from 
ti,tiii  Ut  ^'>i/MI  \p4fr  \tftf  jKiiindMy  and  after  jiickUn;^  tliem  the  dealers  iisaallj  sell  them 
for  fittm  ^2J/if  Ut  ki/i^f  \H',i'  \niru*\  of  Uff)  iK/undH,  the  fjiiality  and  full  weight  of  the  fish 
\h*\iiu  t(MHranM'e>il  hy  the  tUti^U'V  who  \ttitH  them  tip.  Aeexirdiug  to  the  inspc<*tion  laws 
of  NorUi  iUtroUita,  ninhet  are  dividf^l  into  three  graileH — thone  taken  in  gill  nets  of 
2  fneh  mepih  \m\un  t'niU^l  2  ineh  niunet.  and  hninde^l  an  ^^niimber  one**;  U-inch  mnllet, 
^'niinitiDr  iwo*^;  1  inrh  and  under,  ^Miuniber  three ^';  and  tish  of  difTerent  lengths  and 
kIndM  are  deNl(;nated  ^^miife^L'^ 

In  North  i/arolina  it  Im  reijuired,  hy  an  enactment  of  1871^  that  barrels  nsed  in 
IMU'kltitf:  mtiMnt  nhall  have  HtaveH  *Jo  InclieM  in  lengtii  and  heads  13  inches  in  diameter. 
They  nm  made  generally  of  Maine  white  pine,  and  roHt  from  45  to  00  cents  each. 
I'lieka^eM  nnMie  from  the  h)ng  h'.af  pine  grown  in  the  Southern  States  should  never  be 
lilted,  Mhiee  thi^  (iMh  are  Habh)  to  be  ihivored  with  the  turi)entine.  Mullet  are  also 
phteed  hi  c|narter  barielH  containing  r»0  pounds,  in  full  barrels  of  200  p<mnds  capacity, 
and  In  kItM  of  to  iuhI  13  poutidM  each. 

If  the  IImIi  are  kept  on  hand  h»ng  they  an»  examined  from  time  to  time  by  remov- 
ing thn  barrel  headn,  and  If  the  ptekle  has  It^aked  out  more  is  added,  for  the  fish  must 
be  kept  ntnler  plekh«  to  prevent  tlieir  rusting  an<i  spoiling.  They  <are  also  liable  to 
rUMt  If  kept  In  the  first  salting  longer  than  one  week.  Pickled  mullet  are  at  their 
be*«t  aller  they  have  been  plekletl  fnun  tme  to  six  weeks;  after  that  they  begin  to 
tielerlorate  in  i)uall(y,  ami  after  six  months  they  beccmie  so  strong  that  they  are  not 
very  palatable  and  lew  are  then  sold. 

The  fiill  vatn<M)f  plekled  mullet  is  soareely  appn'eiated  on  our  South  Atlantic  and 
Unlf  of  Mexleo  etiasts,  ami  there  are  stretehes  hundre<is  of  miles  in  extent  where  none  * 
whtilever  lUi^  prepared,  notwithstanding  the  fmt  that  the  fish  are  abundant  and 
the  Imbistry  wtnihl  yield  renninerative  employment  to  the  fishermen  of  the  locality. 
Mven  where  nmllet  twv  prepared  nnvny  of  the  tlshernten  are  unfamiliar  with  the  best       ^^ 
method!>«  id'  enre,  ami  sonte  mullet  aiv  put  up  in  so  crude  a  nninner  as  to  injare  the       i^ 
trt^do  by  pt'eJudiein^  the  publie  against  eating  these  fish,     riekhnl  mullet  properly 
emnM  iuh>  lummg  tho  eholeest  ot'  our  Southern  fishery  pnxluot.^,  and  if  careful  attention 
be  given  to  their  ph^prtrrttion,  with  suitable  wstviotions  ag*ainst  m^irketing  inferior 
ph>duets»  i\  hu'gi^  trade  In  them  eo\dd  be  est.'ddishe<l«  autU  Invauseof  their  great  abun* 
darnVk  without  in  at^y  way  eonfiieting  with  the  supplx  tor  the  fn^^h-fish  markets. 

Uurinu  the  e«Ml)  part  ot  the  p^vsent  <vutnr\  piokled  sha4l  was  an  im|x>rtant 
rt^hevN  p^'oduet*  h\^^iv  ^p^r^ntitte^  beu^g  sj^lt^M  \\\  IvanxOs.  either  tor  Kx*al  use  during 
the  wn\tiM  ov  f\\i  Mhipn\ent  t^^  dt>«t:n\t  m.ukets.  It  w.^^s  j^  st4^ pie  winter  fooii  fi>r  the 
\HMpleb\inti  ne;M  the  sh:\d  Mn^rtms.  most  ot  the  <';unili«\s  who  <n>«M  aflPoixi  it  laying 
\\\  \\\\\\\  \  t^>  A»w  1*  brtv^vU.     lNs>ple  luiuji  »V>  n\des  or  moi>e  inhind  e,ui>etotho  ^tretams 
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to  obtain  their  winter  sapply  of  fish,  bringing  their  products  to  exchange,  such  as 
maple  sugar  and  salt,  or  cider  and  whisky;  and  sometimes  the  fishermen  sold  to 
traders,  who  carted  the  fish  inland,  exchanging  them  for  what  they  could  get. 

Shad  are  yet  salted  to  some  extent  on  Kennebec  Biver,  in  Casco  Bay,  on  Delaware 
Biver,  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  the  Carolinas.  The  bulk  of  those  on 
the  Boston  market  come  from  Canada,  while  of  the  domestic  product  the  coast  and 
rivers  of  Maine  and  the  Chesapeake  region  furnish  the  greater  number.  Those  salted 
in  the  Southern  States  are  usually  eaten  in  the  homes  of  the  fishermen  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  There  is  no  uniform  method  of  preparation,  the  dressing  of  the 
fish,  the  salting,  and  the  packing  varying  according  to  the  experience  or  fancies  of 
the  dififerent  curers;  but  the  following  are  the  most  general  processes  when  the  fish 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 

KENNEBEO  RIVER  PROCESS. 

The  shad  are  first  beheaded  and  split  along  the  belly,  eviscerated,  and  about  6 
inches  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  backbone  removed.  Tbey  are  next  washed  thor- 
oughly, some  curers  washing  them  in  two  waters,  allowing  them  to  soak  five  or  six 
hours  in  the  second  washing.  After  the  soaking  the  end  of  the  tail  is  sometimes  cut 
ofi.  The  shad  are  then  ready  for  salting.  In  this  operation  a  layer  of  salt  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  butt,  and  this  is  followed  by  successive  layers  of  fish  and 
salt,  the  former  with  the  backs  down,  about  a  bushel  of  salt  to  each  200  pounds  of 
split  fish.  It  is  desirable  to  rub  the  salt  over  the  face  or  flesh  side  of  the  shad  before 
placing  in  the  barrel.  In  a  few  days  the  fish  in  the  top  layer  are  turned  backs  up  and 
a  weight  is  put  on  them  to  keep  them  beneath  the  pickle,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  placed  over  all  to  strengthen  the  weak  pickle  floating  at  the  top.  The  shad  may 
remain  in  the  pickle  a  month  or  more,  but  usually  two  weeks  or  even  less  is  sufficient 
time  for  the  curing.  On  removal  they  are  rinsed  off  in  the  pickle,  culled  if  the  quan- 
tity warrants,  weighed  in  lots  of  200  pounds  each,  and  packed  backs  down  in  tight 
barrels,  with  salt  scattered  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  over  each  layer  of  fish, 
about  half  a  bushel  of  salt  being  used  for  each  barrel. 

Liverpool  salt  is  used  almost  exclusively,  for  striking  or  curing  and  for  repacking. 
Trapani  salt  is  objectionable,  as  its  coarse  grains  lacerate  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
shad.  After  200  pounds  of  fish  have  been  placed  in  the  barrel,  the  latter  is  filled 
with  strained  pickle  from  the  curing  or  first  packing  and  the  head  is  put  on,  when 
the  barrel  is  ready  for  branding  and  shipment;  or,  better  still,  after  the  barrel  is 
headed  and  its  contents  have  settled  somewhat  it  is  turned  on  its  side  and  additional 
pickle  added  through  the  bung.  When  properly  prepared,  pickled  shad  should  keep 
from  12  to  24  months.  The  shrinkage  from  dressing  and  salting  is  about  50  per  cent, 
400  pounds  of  round  shad  being  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  200  pounds  salted,  the 
number  of  fish  to  the  barrel  ranging  from  75  to  120.  The  price  received  is  usually  $8 
or  $10  per  barrel. 

THE   CHESAPEAKE    PROCESS. 

On  the  tributaries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  roe  sha<l  are  rarely  salted,  on  account 
of  the  demand  for  them  in  the  fresh-fish  markets,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  only  during  a  glut 
in  those  markets  that  the  bucks  or  males  are  salted.  In  preparing  the  fish  the  heads 
and  tails  are  cut  ofi*  and  the  fish  cut  down  the  back  to  the  tail  and  thrown  in  tubs  or 
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VHtM  of  wnt#*r  wii^rf)  tlj<'y  H<Mk  for  an  hour  or  fu».  the  hhiofl  within  the  backbone  being 
M\rn]ti'ii]  out  with  a  knife  in  the  m#^antime,  whi'ii  the  wat^*r  flhoiiM  lie  renewed  or  the 
fiMli  ]thy4H\  in  oth<*r  tnhft.  TJ|>on  fontphrtion  of  thf  wa^hin^  and  soaking,  the  fish  are 
drained  nnd  pnt  in  vats  with  dry  Livf*r|»oo]  Halt  at  the  Indtom,  and  over  each  layer 
of  f)Mh,  »nd  on  Ut\}.  Kvf*ry  lli  honrn  thereaft^T  for  7  dayn  the  fish  are  Htirre^l  with  a 
pol(%  Uf  Hi'.\if%n%U*  thcni  from  t^wh  other  »nd  to  have  all  iKirtionn  nniforndy  Kaltecl,  thas 
iivoidlnKf4|Md.M  raiiHiM]  by  Halt  burning. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  tlnh  nhoidd  be  renioviul,  drained,  and  ]>acke<l  in  barrels. 
KirHt  JH  ])hueed  a  H|iriiikling  of  TnrkH  iHJand  Halt,  th<*n  a  layer  of  nhad,  backs  down, 
then  a  Hprinkling  of  salt  and  another  layer  of  tinli,  bturks  up,  and  h<»  on  until  the 
barrel  in  full;  and  after  the  llsh  have  Hettle<l  for  a  day  or  ho  the  barrel  is  topped  ap 
with  other  fish  and  then  fllleil  with  Htrong  pirkle  made  of  Liveri>oo]  salt,  when  it  is 
eoo]N'red  nnd  Htore4]  reiMly  for  market.  Th<>!  UHual  wholesale  i>rie^  for  salted  back 
shad  iH  tlJA)  jM»r  barrel  of  ISO  poundn. 

The  Halting  of  sIumI  was  on<*e  an  important  industry  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver 
and  on  Lcmg  iHhind  Sound  near  the  mouth  of  that  nt ream,  an<l  there  is  a  provision 
among  the  laws  of  (jonne(*tirut  re(|uiring  that — 

Pir.kloil  hIiikI  hiti'iidiMl  for  iimrkot  Rhall  lioRpIit  nnd  wrll  rli^niiHed  and  picklcMl  in  strong brina,  and 
nlmll  ronmin  in  mirh  hrino  at  IcAHt  15  dayit  botorc  thny  nliall  bo  ]>ut  up  for  market,  and  shall  bo  pntnp 
In  Imrrelii  or  luilf-h.'irndH,  ilio  Itarroln  containinj^  2<M)  poundH  eaoli,  and  tho  half-barrels  100  pounds  each, 
of  fUh  wrll  parkfd,  with  a  siifllriont  (pinntity  of  salt,  and  tilled  with  strong  brine;  and  shad  so  pat 
np  sliall  b«*  of  thr<>o  <lononiinationH,  to  wit:  Shad  ''  niinilx'r  ono/*  to  oonsiHt  wholly  of  shad  well  saved, 
fh>o  A'om  rust  or  any  dofert,  with  the  head  and  tail  rut  o(V  and  the  backl>ono  cut  out,  each  barrel  to 
ronlnin  not  more  than  HO  nhad,  ami  earh  half-barrol  not  more  than  40.  The  second  denomination  ahall 
bft  shad  "number  two,"  to  couRtnt  wholly  of  thoRo  well  naved,  trimmed,  pickled,  and  prepared  for 
))noking  in  the  same  manner  an  shad  numlxM'  one,  eaoh  barrel  to  contain  not  more  than  90  shad,  and 
otivh  half-bamd  not  more  than  15.  The  third  denomination  shall  be  sha<l  **  number  three,^  to  conaist 
of  Hueh  as  will  not  answer  for  either  of  the  two  former  numbers,  well  saved,  with  the  heads  taken  off. 

The  leginlature  of  Maine,  in  1828,  n^piii-etl  that  shad  piekled  in  that  State  should 
he  bruhded  as  follows: 

Those  of  the  best  quality,  caught  in  the  right  season,  to  be  most  approve^l  and  fVee  from  damage, 
having  their  tails  rut  oft'  and  backbonds  out.  shall  Ix'  branded  **  <*argo  meHS*' ;  those  which  remain  after 
the  best  have  l»een  seh'cted,  lieing  B\ve«'t  nn«l  free  from  taint,  rust,  or  damage,  with  their  backbones 
in  and  tails  on,  shall  bo  branded  '*  rarjfo  No.  1";  and  there  shall  be  a  third  quality,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  thinnest  and  poorest  of  those  that  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  which  shall  l>e  l»randed 
'*  earjj^o  No.  2." 

BRINE-SALTED   SWORDFISH. 

Moat  of  the  swonlfiHh  oaptui^ed  on  the  New  Enjrland  ex>a8t  are  sold  fresh,  yet 
sometimes  a  pint  in  the  market  or  the  exigencies  of  the  fishery  make  it  desirable  that 
they  l>e  preserve<l  in  more  i>ermanent  form,  and  pieklinjjin  brine  is  the  process  usually 
ndopteil.  In  dressing,  tln^  swords  are  sawed  off  and  discarded  and  the  heads  removed 
with  a  large  knife  and  saved  for  the  oil  factories.  The  fish  is  then  split  down  the 
belly  ami  the  viscera  removed.  The  s]>litting  is  (»ontinued  down  to  the  tail  and 
nround  the  ba<'k.  the  backbone  removed,  and  tlic  fins  and  tail  cut  oflf.  The  fish  is 
then  cut  into  pieces  weighing  1  or  5  pounds  each  and  placed  in  bntt^  with  a  heavy 
sprinkling  of  salt,  about.  L*A  bushels  of  Trapani  salt  being  used  to  each  1,000  pounds 
of  fish.  Any  time  alYcr  10  days  or  2  weeks  the  fish  are  repacked  in  shippiii^r 
barrels — *J00  ]>ounds  to  fhe  barrel — with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  sprinkled  amon^^ 
them.     The  barrel  is  then  tilled  with  pickle  and  headed  up. 
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Because  of  its  being  so  fat,  the  shrinkage  of  swordfish  in  pickling  is  very  great, 
amounting  sometimes  to  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  after  it  has  been  beheaded  and 
eviscerated.  When  the  pickling  is  done  on  board  vessel  the  fish  are  placed  with  salt 
in  barrels  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  butts,  and  are  repacked  ashore  in  order  to 
insure  the  proper  weight  in  the  barrel,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  being  added  usually  in 
the  repacking,  or  the  fish  may  be  repacked  in  the  original  pickle. 

The  market  for  the  product  exists  principally  in  the  interior  of  New  Eagland, 
and  especially  in  Connecticut,  where  many  persons  consider  it  more  palatable  than 
salted  mackerel.  The  wholesale  price  is  generally  about  the  same  as  for  No.  3  mack- 
erel, averaging  from  $6  to  $8  per  barrel. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  cost  and  profit  in  pickling  swordfish  ashore  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  figures,  representing  the  handling  of  4,043  pounds  of  pickled  fish, 
the  shrinkage  from  dressing  and  pickling  amounting  to  1,787  pounds: 


Swordfish  (5,830  pouDds,  at  li  cents) . .  $72. 87 

Salt 3.07 

Labor,  catting  and  pickling 5. 84 

Barrels,  15  at  25  cents 3.75 

Half-barrels,  10  at  16  cents 1.60 

Cartage,  15  barrels,  at  7  cents 1. 05 

10  half-barrels,  at  3|  cents. . .  .35 

Interest,  wear  and  tear,  and  profit 44. 87 

133.40 


Pickled  swordfish: 

15  barrels,  at  $6.50 

10  half-barrels,  at  $3.45. 
43  pounds,  at  3^  cents . . . 


$97.50 

34.50 

1.40 


133.40 


BRINE-SALTINQ  PISH  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

Large  quantities  of  trout,  whitefish,  herring,  pike,  pickerel,  saugers,  suckers  and 
other  species  of  Great  Jiakes  fish,  were  formerly  salted  each  year,  but  the  increased 
trade  in  fresh  fish  and  the  development  of  the  frozen-fish  business  have  resulte<l  in  a 
large  decrease  in  the  product  of  salt  fish.  The  most  profitable  disposition  of  fish  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  in  the  fresh-fish  markets,  and  when  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  the  surplus  is  generally  frozen,  the  suiters  receiving  only  the  surplus  after 
both  the  fresh  and  frozen  trades  have  been  supplied,  the  fish  that  are  salted  being  only 
such  as  can  not  be  sold  with  profit,  either  fresh  or  frozen.  Many  of  these  fish  are 
salted  immediately  after  removal  from  the  nets;  others  are  sent  to  the  large  ports 
packed  in  ice  for  the  fresh  trade,  but  on  a  glut  developing  in  the  market  they  are 
salted,  and  a  small  quantity  consists  of  fish  which  have  been  frozen,  but  are  finally 
salted  because  of  exigencies  in  the  frozen-fish  trade  or  because  of  fault  in  the  freezing. 
Frozen  fish  are  not  so  satisfactory  for  pickling  as  are  fresh  fish,  because  of  their  great 
tendency  to  rust,  but  they  are  equally  good  for  smoking.  ^ 

The  methods  of  salting  fish  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  essentially  the  same  for  the 
various  species,  differing  only  slightly  in  the  manner  of  splitting.  They  are  laid  open 
flat  by  splitting  down  the  back  or  down  the  belly  to  the  tail,  or  in  case  of  ciscoes  they 
are  split  down  the  belly  only  sufficiently  to  remove  the  viscera,  similar  to  the  split 
herring  on  tbe  New  England  coast.  The  fish  bring  a  higher  price  if  si)lit  down  the 
back,  and  when  salted  directly  from  the  nets  that  is  the  usual  method  of  dressing, 
but  many  of  the  large  ones  have  already  been  si)lit  down  the  belly  to  the  vent  in 
dressing  for  the  fresh  fish  trade,  and  in  that  case  the  splitting  is  continue<l  down  to 
the  tail,  so  that  the  fish  may  be  laid  out  flat.  Trout  are  generally  si)lit  down  the  back 
if  salted  by  the  fishermen,  but  most  of  those  on  the  market  are  from  the  fresh -fish 
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bouHeH  and  coiiBe(]aently  have  been  split  down  the  belly,  and  the  same  is  to  some 
extent  true  in  regard  to  whitefiBh,  bnt  the  proi)ortion  of  salted  whitefish  split  down  the 
back  is  ^eater  than  in  case  of  trout.  Blue  pike,  yellow  pike,  mallet,  sheepshead, 
perch,  and  carp  are  usually  split  down  the  back,  even  though  prepared  as  sorplas 
from  the  freah-iish  trade,  since  they  are  usually  sold  round  in  the  fresh  iish-markete. 
Herring  split  down  the  belly  to  the  vent  sufficiently  to  remove  the  viscera  are  com- 
monly called  ciscoes,  but  many  herring  are  split  down  the  back  and  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  ^<  family  whiteiish.''  The  difference  in  value  of  fish  when  split  down  the 
biick  and  when  split  down  the  belly  is  shown  in  that  species.  Although  the  ciscoes 
and  the  family  whitefish  are  prepared  from  the  same  grade  of  fish,  yet  the  latter 
usually  sells  for  about  50  cents  per  1(K)  iM)und8  more  than  the  ciscoes.  It  is  much 
easier  and  quicker  to  split  herring  for  ciscoes  than  for  family  whitefish,  500  pounds 
of  ciscoes  being  readily  split  in  one  hour,  whereas  twice  that  length  of  time  is  required 
for  splitting  an  equal  quantity  of  family  whiteAsh.  Not  so  many  ciscoes  are  prepared 
now  as  a  few  years  ago,  since  the  increased  value  of  the  fish  makes  the  better  method 
of  cure  profitable. 

On  arrival  at  the  salting  house,  if  the  fish  have  already  been  eviscerated^  the 
heads  are  cut  ofif  and  the  splitting  continue<l  down  to  the  tail,  so  that  the  fish  will  lie 
fiat.  In  case  the  fish  are  round  when  received,  they  are  beheaded  and  cut  down  the 
back  along  the  left  side  of  the  backbone,  so  as  to  lie  fiat,  except  in  case  of  ciscoes,  as 
above  noted,  and  the  rough  edges  of  the  backbone  are  cut  ofif.  The  fiat  edge  of  the 
knife  is  run  around  the  abdominal  cavity  to  scrape  away  the  blood,  etc.,  and  if  the  fish 
are  large,  one  or  two  horizontal  deep  cuts  are  ma^le  in  the  thick  fiesh  of  the  back.  The 
fish  are  then  thrown  into  a  trough  containing  fresh  water,  where  they  soak  for  a  few 
minutes  and  are  removed  with  a  pew  or  fork  and  thrown  on  a  draining  and  salting 
table,  three-fourths  of  the  top  of  which  consists  of  strips  on  edge,  on  which  the  fish  lie 
to  drain,  and  the  remaining  one  fourth  of  the  width  is  solid  for  holding  the  salt.  After 
draining  a  few  moments,  each  fish  is  taken  separately,  laid  back  down  on  the  salt 
if  large,  and  a  ()uantity  of  salt  spread  evenly  over  the  face,  and  the  fish  carefoUy 
placed  face  up  in  a  tight  barrel.  For  protection  from  dust,  etc.,  the  top  layer  is  placed 
skin  up.  In  salting  small  fish,  one  is  taken  in  each  hand  and  rubbed  in  the  salt,  as  in 
salting  mackerel. 

In  case  of  ciscoes,  the  stomach  cavities  are  scraped  full  of  salt  and  closed  and  the 
fish  are  thrown  into  the  pickling  barrel. 

In  order  to  avoid  lacerating  the  fiesh  of  the  fish  it  is  necessary  to  use  fine  salt, 
either  Syracuse  or  Warsaw  being  preferred.  The  former  is  a  solar  salt  and  weighs 
about  330  iK)unds  i>er  barrel,  and  the  latter,  a  pan  salt,  weighs  about  290  pounds  per 
barrel,  and  the  cost  of  each  ranges  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  barrel,  the  Warsaw  being 
usually  a  few  cents  cheaper  than  the  Syracuse.  Cleveland  salt  is  also  used  to  some 
extent  in  striking.  Some  salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  several  y 
handfuls  placed  on  top  of  the  fish,  and  weights  placed  thereon  to  keep  the  fish  down  '^ 
in  the  pickle,  these  weights  consisting  usually  of  stones  on  top  of  boards.  No  brine  » 
is  added,  the  fish  making  their  own  pickle.  The  entire  quantity  of  salt  used  for  each  ] 
100  pounds  of  green  fish  ranges  from  12  to  15  pounds,  according  to  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  fish  and  the  season.  Fish  that  have  been  frozen  do  not  require  so 
much  salt  as  fresh  fish,  since  they  are  somewhat  drier  and  the  texture  is  to  some 
extent  disintegrateil,  permitting  the  salt  to  strike  through  the  fish  more  readily* 
Within  four  or  five  days  the  fish  are  struck  through,  dei>ending  on  the  grade  of  salt, 
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size  of  the  fish,  and  the  temperature,  and  at  any  time  thereafter  they  may  be  removed 
aud  repacked.  This  should  be  done  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  for  the  longer 
the  fish  remain  in  the  pickling  barrel  or  vat  after  being  cured  the  darker  they  will  be, 
which  detracts  from  their  value. 

On  removal  from  the  i>ickliug  barrel  the  fish  are  rinsed  in  the  pickle  to  get  rid  of 
the  surx)lus  salt  and  at  once  weighed  aud  repacked  in  the  shipping  packages,  which 
consist  almost  entirely  of  half-barrels  with  capacity  for  100  pounds.  These  are  made 
mostly  in  Sandusky,  and  cost  from  40  to  45  cents  each.  The  fish  are  carefully  placed 
face  up,  except  the  two  top  layers,  which  are  placed  with  the  skin  side  up  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  barrel.  Salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  at  the 
top,  and  at  intervals  among  the  layers  of  fish,  about  8  pounds  being  used  for  each  100 
pounds  of  fish.  Syracuse  salt  No.  2  is  usually  preferred  for  packing,  even  though 
Warsaw  or  Cleveland  salt  has  been  used  in  striking.  When  the  package  is  full  of 
fish  strong  brine  is  x>oured  in  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  fish.  This  brine  is 
made  by  permitting  water  to  percolate  through  a  box  or  tank,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  filled  with  some  filtering  substance,  such  as  straw  or  plane  shavings,  and  the  upper 
part  filled  with  salt;  or  the  filtering  box  may  have  a  false  bottom  covered  with  burlap, 
the  salt  resting  above  the  burlap  and  the  brine  percolating  through  and  remaining  in 
a  tank  below.  In  case  the  salting  establishment  is  connected  with  an  ice-and-salt 
cold  storage  the  surplus  brine  from  the  ice-andsalt  receptacles  may  be  used  with 
excellent  result,  this  brine  being  permitted  to  fiow  from  the  receptacles  into  a  large 
filtering  tank  sunk  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  may  be  pumped  as  required.  The 
strength  of  the  brine  usually  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  grade  of  fish 
being  packed.  In  the  summer  packing  of  whitefish  or  trout  the  brine  should  be  of 
100^  saliuometer  test.  But  in  October  and  November  packing  of  herring,  brine  of  even 
600  test  is  fi^quently  used,  this  being  made  by  weakening  stronger  brine  with  fresh 
water.  This  use  of  diluted  or  weak  brine  is  satisfactory  when  the  packer  is  assured 
that  the  fish  will  be  used  before  spring;  but  in  packing  fish  for  the  general  trade, 
where  they  may  not  be  used  until  the  following  summer,  the  brine  should  not  be 
weaker  than  95^,  and  100^  test  is  much  better. 

When  the  package  is  filled  with  brine  the  top  is  coopered  on  and  additional  pickle 
admitted  through  a  hole  in  the  head  of  the  barrel  by  means  of  a  funnel  watering-pot,  the 
barrel  being  overfilled  to  permit  the  pickle  to  soak  in.  In  a  few  hours  a  plug  is  driven 
in  the  hole  and  the  tightness  of  the  head  is  tested  by  pressing  on  it  in  the  center. 

The  decrease  in  dressing  fish  ranges  from  15  to  35  per  cent  of  the  round  weight, 
according  to  the  si)ecies  of  fish  and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  decrease  is  least 
in  case  of  herring  and  blue  pike  and  is  greatest  with  mullet  and  carp,  but  it  varies 
in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  according  to  the  development  of  the  ovaries.  The 
decrease  in  weight  of  Great  Lakes  fish  in  pickling  ranges  from  8  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
dressed  weight,  according  to  the  fatness  of  the  fish  and  the  extent  of  the  salting. 
The  decrease  in  herring  is  about  9  per  cent  of  the  dressed  weight,  110  pounds  of  split 
fish  being  necessary  to  make  a  100-pound  package  of  salted  fish.  Whitefish,  being 
fatter  than  herring,  decTcase  more  in  weight  in  salting  and  consequently  are  drier,  the 
salt  absorbing  the  fat.  Generally,  in  case  of  whitefish,  trout,  and  herring,  about  132 
pounds  of  round  fish  are  required  for  each  100  pounds  of  pickled  fish.  In  brine- 
salting  trout,  130  pounds  round,  115  pounds  from  the  ice,  or  105  pounds  from  the 
knife  are  rcciuired  for  each  100-pouud  package. 
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Aside  from  the  first  cost  of  the  fish  and  the  i^ost  of  plant,  snperintendence,  etc, 
the  expense  in  preparing  pickled  (ilreat  Lakes  fish  is  about  the  same  for  the  variooB 
species  and  approximates  G9  cents  per  pac^kage  of  KK)  iK)unds,  divided  as  follows: 

Labor  in  dressiD^  and  salting $0. 12 

Salt  in  striking  and  packing 07 

Labor  in  pueking,  coopering,  etc 08 

Barrel 42 

Whitelish  are  generally  divided  into  three  grades — Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  In  the  first 
class  are  placed  all  weighing  2  pounds  and  over;  No.  2  includes  all  weighing  between 
1  and  2,  and  No.  3  includes  all  under  1  pound  in  weight. 

Prior  to  1891  there  was  only  one  grade  of  trout,  but  it  has  since  been  cus- 
tomary to  brand  trout  weighing  Ij  |>ounds  or  more  as  No.  1  and  all  under  that 
weight  as  No.  2. 

BRINB-SALTBD    HALIBUT   FINS. 

The  strips  of  fiesh  attached  to  the  inner  bones  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  of 
the  halibut  are  cut  oif  in  dressing  these  fish  for  use  by  the  smokers,  and  are  sabse- 
quently  pickled;  but  in  case  of  the  Iresh-halibut  trade  the  fins  are  not  removed,  bat 
are  shipped  with  the  fish.  In  dressing  halibut  for  the  smokehouses,  the  ^'feathcun" 
or  ^^fly"  of  the  fins  are  first  cut  away,  then  with  the  i)oint  of  the  fletching  knife  the 
skin  is  cut  on  each  side  of  the  fin  about  2  inches  from  the  edge,  and  by  a  sharp 
stroke  near  the  tail  that  end  is  separated,  and  catching  hold  thereof  the  whole  fin 
is  pulled  off*,  the  two  fins  representing  about  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
round  halibut.  They  are  placed  in  tiers  in  tight  barrels,  with  salt  sprinkled  in  the 
bottom  and  over  each  layer,  about  1  bushel  of  salt  being  used  to  each  200  pounds. 
On  being  landed  from  the  vessel  the  pickled  fins  are  frequently  repacked  in  half- 
barrels  and  other  small  packages,  and  they  are  used  mostly  as  ship  stores. 

Several  years  ago  pickled-halibut  fins  sold  at  $8  to  $10  per  barrel  of  200  pounds, 
but  the  price  gradually  decreased  to  about  half  that  amount.  In  1898  they  sold  at 
about  $8.  This  fiuctuation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Iceland  fishery  a  large 
percentage  of  the  halibut  were  too  small  to  warrant  saving  the  fins,  and  the  demand 
for  ship  stores  being  good,  the  market  was  not  overstocked.  When  the  Iceland 
fishery  was  abandoned  for  Bacalieu  and  other  western  banks  the  average  size  of  the 
fish  caught  was  much  increased,  so  that  many  more  fins  were  salted.  This,  together 
with  a  decreasing  demand,  greatly  overstocked  the  market  and  ran  the  price  down 
very  low,  so  that  in  1897  and  1898  very  few  vessels  saved  the  fins.  The  small  product 
resulted  in  equalizing  the  supply  and  demand,  and  in  1898  the  price  was  advanced  to 
nearly  its  former  standing. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BRINE-SALTING. 

• 

All  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  a  small  local  business  is  carried  on  in 
pickling  fish  for  use  during  the  winter  in  the  homes  of  fishermen  and  their  neighbors. 
Among  the  species  thus  prepared  are  bluefish,  squetague  or  sea  trout,  channel  bass, 
croakers,  perch,  slieepshead,  Spanish  mackerel,  striped  bass,  black  bass,  hogfish,  etc. 
There  is  no  uniform  method  of  pickling,  the  fish  being  dressed,  salted,  and  packed 
according  to  the  fancies  and  convenience  of  the  curers,  and  the  product  rarely  goes 
on  the  general  market.    In  general,  the  fish  are  dressed  by  removing  the  head  and 
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viscera,  and  are  split  down  the  back  or  sometimes  the  belly,  so  as  to  lie  oat  fiat 
They  are  next  washed  and  soaked  until  the  blood  is  removed  and  then  covered  with 
salt  and  placed  in  barrels,  first  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  then  a  layer  of  fish,  and  so  on 
until  the  barrel  is  filled.  Then  brine  is  i)oured  in  to  fill  the  interstices  and  the  barrel 
is  headed  and  coopered. 

In  Europe  a  large  variety  of  marine  products  are  brine-salted,  most  of  them  being 
prepared  from  species  of  the  herring  family.  The  following  descriptions  apply  to  the 
method  of  preparing  a  number  of  them : 

PRESSED   SARDINES. 

The  "pressed  sardines"  of  Sweden  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

As  soon  as  the  sardines  are  caaght  they  are  thoroughly  eyiscerated,  cleansed,  and  salted  in  layers 
in  large  vats,  65  pounds  of  salt  being  used  to  100  pounds  of  fish,  this  salt  being  thoroughly  sprinkled 
between  the  layers  of  fish.  Within  two  or  three  days  brine  forms  and  covers  the  fish,  and  there  they 
remain  for  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three  months — the  longer  the  better.  When  ready  for  repacking, 
the  sardines  are  laid  flat  in  the  barrel  with  their  tails  pointing  toward  the  center,  while  before  they 
were  placed  in  layers.  The  barrel  is  thus  filled  to  within  4  inches  of  the  top,  and  over  the  fish  is 
placed  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  upon  that  a  thin  board  which  is  smaller  than  the  opening  of  the  barrel, 
and  lastly  a  wooden  block  which  measures  one-fifth  the  height  of  the  barrel.  By  means  of  a  screw  the 
wooden  block  and  the  fish  underneath  are  slowly  pressed  down ;  then  the  block  is  removed  and  the 
space  filled  with  more  sardines,  until  the  barrel  is  overfull.  A  sheet  of  paper  and  another  thin  board 
are  put  on  the  fish  and  pressed  down  like  the  first,  when  the  barrel  hoops  are  loosened,  the  cover 
placed  on,  and  the  barrel  tightly  sealed.  The  barrels  are  provided  with  small  holes,  so  that  the  oil 
and  moisture  may  run  off.  A  barrel  of  40  gallons  capacity  will  hold  from  3,000  to  8,000  pressed 
sardines. 

SALTED   PILOHARDS  OR  FUMADOES. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  above  is  the  English  process  of  preparing  pilchards 
{Glupea  pilchardtis)  in  the  form  of  fumadoes*  for  the  Italian  markets,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Holdsworth's  Sea  Fisheries: 

The  curing  is  the  especial  work  of  the  women,  who  pack  the  pilchards  in  alternate  layers  of 
coarse  salt  and  fish  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  curing  house  until  the  "  bulk''  has  reached  a  height  of  5 
or  6  feet.  Here  the  fish  remain  for  a  month,  and  the  oil  and  brine  draining  from  them  aro  carried  off 
by  gutters  in  the  floor  to  a  cistern.  When  the  fish  have  been  sufficiently  salted,  they  are  washed  and 
packed  in  hogsheads,  each  layer  of  fish  being  placed  with  their  heads  outward  and  with  a  ''rose''  of 
fish  in  the  center.  A  circular  piece  of  wood  called  a  ''buckler,"  and  rather  smaller  than  the  head  of 
the  cask,  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fish  and  strong  but  gradual  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of 
a  lever  until  the  mass  of  fish  is  reduced  one- third  in  bulk  and  a  great  quantity  of  oil  squeezed  from  them. 
This  drains  through  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cask,  the  hoops  of  which  are  not  at  that  time  very 
tightly  driven,  and  is  collected  as  before.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  the  pilchards  depends  on 
the  season,  but  at  least  2  gallons  of  oil  are  expected  from  each  hogshead.  It  is  principally  used  by  the 
leather-dressers.  The  cask  is  filled  up  three  times  before  the  pressing  is  finished,  which  is  not  until 
after  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  the  hogshead  (50  gallons)  of  fish  should  weigh  4  cwt.  grosH.  The 
average  number  of  fish  packed  in  a  hogshead  is  about  2,500.  The  pilchards  cured  at  St.  Ives  in 
the  early  part  of  the  se<ison  are  mostly  taken  by  drift  nets,  but  the  seine  fishery  at  a  later  period  is 
mainly  depended  on  to  provide  the  fish  for  exportation. 

A  large  trade  in  pickled  pilchards  is  carried  on  between  Cornwall  aud  the  Italian 
ports,  according  to  Francis  Day,  the  idea  having  originated  at  Mevagissey,  as  follows: 

In  1H76  [Land  and  H'aler,  November  18, 1882],  a  fish-curer  here  found  there  was  a  demand  in  the 
Mediterranean  fish  markets  for  bright  salted  pilchards.  He  first  thought  the  matter  out  and  then 
cured  several  touH  of  pilchards  by  throwing  them,  with  salt,  into  barrelH,  and  allowing  the  brine  to 


*"  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  these  fish  were  formerly  smoked.     William  Borlase  noted,  in 
1758,  ''fuming  them  being  for  many  years  laid  aside." 

F.  C.  B.,  1898-30 
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fid^  /»vAr  fK^m.     Afr.^(r  kAApin^  th^m  nt^np^  frvr  wmm  it^^Im  tli«7  ir«n»  waiab^  pmf.ktd,  mud 
irtf^  f]^nrt  Ks^rrAl^,  jn^t,  »«  wm  f^rm^ly  d/mA  U>  tiui  oM-fMbMO^i  fnmafUMS.    On  tbfltr  bam^  p«t  om 
fhA  rojirk^*  it.  tt/m  »t  Mk/'A  ii^'An  th^  w^«  tb^  mrticifi  wftot««l:  fi*r  thMw  tUb.  insUrmdof  hMwiug  tbe 
^irfy  /^ll/ri^  hn^  f4  IthA  fnm*d/»,  h*4  th^  A*n\rfA  brffl^t  arwl  «*lftMi  ^ilv^ry  color,  bfence  tbey  bare 
)ft  ^^miftfvd  ^  /Af  «in/'A.     'rh#  ft4h-enr^T  »n  <|nA4Ci4>n  took  ont  no  |>at«nt  ri|[^hrjiy  bat  allowed  all  to 
Ainf^rrff'ty ;  mr  if%n*:h  *fr  thtkt  tor  ntpm^  imitttftrtn  pant  not  Imh  tban  l/JfiO  b(»fp»bflada  of  flab  yearlj 
^HMiTi  Ahip)>^1  f//r  thA  MM)t«rfr»n^»n  from  M*-v%^immy  aloo^.    TIm  bsrreLi  rint  lued  bare  been  svper- 
M<^<fM  fry  lafi^A  «fAAfMrij(  ^atw,  or»«  of  whi^h  h^ri^  irill  boM  ov^r  T/fk}fifif}  tiiib.    Sioc«  tbe  boaineaa  ia 
/fn^»fvfJ/r/i  hnm  >pAmi  pf/ftcf^miin^,  it  hiM  >»o^n  AintjitrfttA  tbat  the  Spaniards  rare  •ardineo  moeb  after 
tfi^  Mafn#»  manner 

f'irJ(l#*4l  pfl/'.hanU  nri;  not.  m<i  wi-.U  flAvoreri  sm  nalte^l  pilohanlA.  or  famadoeay  bat 
\hf^f  will  ki'.ep  n  iniicfi  Iomk^t  iitnis,  it  t>eirig  ri#;ceiiHary  to  dispose  of  the  latter  within 

ITALIAN   KAKDKLH. 

Tfii^  frif^ihoil  of  pri9partiiK  ttx)  cu^lebrated  and  (ielicioiisly-tlavored  sardels  of  Italy 
Im  AM  followfi: 

Aftor  Mia  fntuhlj  r'atiKht  fi»nl«lfi  or  aiicliovifsN  {Knyraulin  encrasirholus)  have  been  well  salted  and 
WAMlif^if  fhs^  am  r'l««afi«^(l  find  ilin  lower  Jawhonn  Im  rntnoveil  and  the  fifth  Htrongly  salted  in  a  barrel 
wHti  Ml  tioiinds  of  ssH  Ut  UH)  potUKls  of  fish.  There  the  fish  remain  for  two  or  three  months,  whin 
Uin^  arn  rf^iiiovKd  atid  loosely  pa^^kml  In  the  market  harr«d  or  packaf^e,  1>eing  renalted  at  the  same  time, 
yn  potifids  of  salt  iMtUiK  tisml  to  i^acfi  1(N)  pounds  of  fish.  Tlio  barrel  is  Het  upright,  and  after  three  or 
four  motiihs  ifiM  Mood  |iickl(«  Is  potir«Ml  off  through  a  hungholo.  Daring  thiH  time  the  barrel  is  placed 
In  tho  Niiii^  so  thai  the  pipkin  Iiim  hnnimo  t\\i\Uy  utmiig,  and  HomotimeH  a  little  ocher  is  added  to  the 
pi(*klf>  io  givn  If.  a  dark*r(«d  color.  Tim  fish  nuiy  tlion  \hi  used  within  a  few  weeks,  but  to  aeqnire  its 
iicsf.  fittvot  alioui  tlirnn  ynnrs  are  reipiired. 

(iXtlHKlHdII   OH   FKHMKNTATION   FISH. 

Ill  Aoino  of  Mio  (liNlrirtN  of  north<'rn  SwimIoii  Micro  in  a  uui(]ue  method  of  preserving 
flnlt,  tltoproduot  tmin^  known  an  ^^^iihrflHcli**  or  forinentation  Ash.  Various  species  are 
unimI,  ImU.  nnmtly  Uio  ntromllnK  or  SwodiNh  anchovy.  The  freshly  caaght  anchovies, 
afli^r  tiring  dn^NNod  und  thonnigtily  wiu^tiod,  are  lightly  salted  and  loosely  packed 
ill  HM:h(  woollen  barrels.  A  bliMHl  piokle  nnulo  tVoni  the  dressings  of  the  fish  is  then 
(HinhMl  ovov  (hotn  until  all  the  tlsh  art^  covoriHl,  wiuMi  the  barrel  is  tightly  sealed, 
it  In  tltt^n  platMMl  whoiv  the  nnnV  riiys  oan  rcaoh  it>,  and  there  it  remains  four  or  five 
wm^kn»  the  (ImU  undev)n>iutf  fermentation.  11*  this  fermentation  l>e  too  rapid  the  barrel 
in  tt^moviHt  to  M  lender  plu<n>t  and  a«  so<ni  a.s  the  fermentation  has  taken  place  the  i 
\^^v\^A  iso\H^ned  an<i  itt^  e^nitent.H  i^)>aektM)  in  smaller  i>aokage8,  which  most  be  kept 
siMMUtxI^v  siHi^leiK  otherwise  pntri>faoti(M)  ^piiekly  ensues.  These  fermentation  fish  are 
i^aton  eifhtt^v  vrtw  or  iH><>ke*l,  but  the  u\arket  is  limite^l  to  northern  Sweden.  The  odor 
is  N-iny  strtvuD:  and  t(^\oitt^  a  feebujo:  of  disgust  among  )>e.rsons  unaconstomed  to  eating 
theuu  but  when  rt  tastv  twv  the  tlsi\  h«vs  \>eeu  a^x^uinHl  they  are  highly  rdished. 

A  tui^th^M)  \M^  (MoKbu^  t^sh«  intt^nde^l  esi^viall^N  tor  herring*  was  devised  about 
l^tliM^u  >tvcui*  a^>^  by  l^svl  A,  Sahlst*>Mu*  and  has  \H»en  u^xl  to  ^>me  ejitent  in  Korway 
and  HxMtUud.  It  is  s^Muewh^t  simil;iv  to  the  l^^^v^en  proc^xss  of  pro^^erving  fish  ftesli 
b)  wivs^^H  of  sn  :^nti!*ept1o.  ^nd  t\NnsistKS^  tirsts  in  placing  the  drei$;(ied  ti&h  in  a  cloded 
t\vb^vi<^v.  iui^>  whh^h  brine  is  intr^sbu^eii  until  the  o^^bml^r  is  fiilL    Additkmal  brine  is 
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then  forced  into  this  cylinder  under  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  100  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  thus  forcing  it  into  the  tissues  of  the  fish.  The  fish  can  be  salted  sufficiently  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  the  market,  and  the  operation  requires  a  less  number  of  hours 
than  the  ordinary  process  requires  weeks.  The  tissues  are  thoroughly  permeated  by 
the  preserving  liquid  and  are  quite  incapable  of  supporting  organisms  of  putrefaction, 

PICKLING  WITH  VINEGAR  AND  SPICES. 

Pickling  with  vinegar  and  spices  is  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of  preserving  fishery 
products,  probably  antedating  even  the  pickling  with  salt.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  latter  applying  it  especially  to  preserving  mullet,  swordfish, 
tunny,  etc.  The  most  costly  spices  were  used,  and  the  products  frequently  sold  at 
fabulous  prices.  At  present  comparatively  few  fish  are  preserved  in  this  manner  and 
the  business  is  done  on  a  small  scale.  Many  small  herring  are  compounded  with 
vinegar  and  spices  and  marketed  as  Bussian  sardines,  and  there  is  some  importation 
from  Europe  of  herring  somewhat  similarly  prepared,  which  are  sold  as  Ghristiania 
anchovies,  marinated  herring,  spiced  herring,  etc.  A  small  business  is  done  in  pickling 
eels,  sturgeon,  and  one  or  two  other  species  with  vinegar;  and  oysters,  clams,  and 
mussels  are  frequently  put  up  with  this  antiseptic  in  glass  jars,  but  the  business  is 
of  small  extent. 

RUSSIAN  SARDINES. 

The  preparation  of  Bussian  sardines,  or  small  pickled  herring  in  vinegar  and 
spices,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  this  country,  being  first  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Henry  Sellman  in  1874,  at  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Maine  sardine 
industry.  The  business,  which  is  not  very  extensive,  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  sardines  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  fish  used  are  similar  to  those 
canned  in  oil,  varying  in  length  from  7  to  12  inches  alive  and  from  5  to  9  inches  when 
dressed.  As  the  herring  are  more  valuable  when  canned  they  are  so  prepared  when 
practicable;  but  when  more  fish  are  received  than  the  canneries  can  handle  the 
surplus  is  salted  and  prepared  under  the  trade  name,  Bussian  sardines. 

For  many  years  previous  to  1860  Bussian  sardines  were  prepared  at  various  points 
in  Europe,  and  especially  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  the  trade  extended  to  this 
country.  By  1870  the  importation  of  this  product  into  the  United  States  amounted 
to  50,000  kegs  per  annum,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Hamburg.  In  consequence 
of  the  blockading  of  the  German  ports  in  the  early  part  of  the  Franco-German  war 
the  importation  was  necessarily  abandoned  for  a  time,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
supply  the  deficiency  with  a  domestic  product,  with  such  good  results  that  at  present 
few  foreign-prepared  Bussian  sardines  enter  into  the  United  States  trade. 

The  present  method  of  preparation  is  as  follows : 

As  Hoon  as  practicable  after  being  removed  from  tbe  water  tbe  fish  are  placed  in  strong  brine 
containe<l  in  suitable  casks.  It  is  desirable  that  this  be  done  while  the  fish  are  yet  alive,  so  as  to 
remove  any  possibility  of  putrefaction  starting  in.  There  they  remain  for  about  ten  days,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  fish  and  state  of  the  weather,  or  until  thoroughly  struck.  The  fish  are  then 
scaled,  beheaded,  eviscerated,  and  clean8e<l  in  clear  water,  after  which  they  are  placed  on  sieves  or 
other  saitable  receptacles  for  draining.  After  draining  for  several  hours  the  fish  are  spread  npon 
packing  tables  and  assorted  according  to  their  size,  each  size  being  packed  separately  in  kegs,  with 
a  mixture  of  certain  preservatives  combined  with  flavoring  substances.  The  preservative  substances 
are  vinegar,  allspice,  and  chile  pepper,  or  their  equivalents.    The  flavoring  substances  are  sliced 
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oTiioYiM.  h.'iy  knvfM,  liorfM^  riiHinh,  c.U*vtm,  i^inicm*,  <*orifind«%r  4«>mI,  Ami  cap^rnor  their eqaiTalenti.  When 
nil  tiro  iiMfi),  thr«  rol|(i\vinf(  ^)irrordiiiit  t^  Afr.  H<^nry  rtftllnmii;  ih  alM>iit  thA  nniiiil  proportion  for 
r.fi  iiiHindi^of  fiMh  VifiAj(iir,  'J  i^iilloitH;  Atl»*pi^A.  1  ^  pfiiindH;  ftlimd  onionH,  I  pouniifi;  ulifml  hone-i 
I'pniinih,  l»iiy  lo:iv04.  I  poTinrl ;  /"lovMV.  ^  |K>iiml :  ((infl^,  ^  pound;  rhilt*  p«*pper.  ^  p«>iiDd;  coriander 
«oi«(l,  4  |niMfiil ;  r«ny>f»r#i,  IM  oiinc<Mi. 

I'hr^  IihIi  HTf  pfK'kt'd  in  k^f(j«  rrf  uniform  mi/a.  rontAininic  about  7  pounds.  A  umall  quantitj  of 
\'irt«'frnr  nrul  n  fliin  Inyrr  of  th^  'rth^r  inffr^Wt^utA  ar^  pi»r^  in  thA  lH>ttom  of  the  keg,  nn^t  a  layer  of 
fi*ili,  filncifl  li!irk  itfiw/irri,  nr^  pnf.  in  nnd  Kt^ut}y  prowMwl  down.  Another  nmall  qnantity  of  Tinegar  ami 
f  hin  liiyor  of  tlio  othor  in^rM\\**ntn  iir^  Mm'h  pu(^  in  )ind  nnother  layer  of  ti!<*h.  and  m>  on  nntil  the  ke|^ 
in  full,  whfMi  ri  nrrtnll  (|iifiritify  of  vin<«i{»r  in  fKinrrd  orer  the  whole  and  the  keg  headed  np.  In  order 
tint  till*  litli  ni.'iy  l><*  wf«ll  lliivorod  tlii'y  thoiild  )k^  prrpared  nome  d.'iyn  befor«i  l>eing  placed  on  the 
nmrkot  Tlii**  h-nuMi  of  f  jni4«  vnrir**«.  firrordinn;  Ui  tho  tein|»«irutnrA,  from  i&lM»nt  four  dayn  in  Kiimnier  to 
thr«M«  or  four  w^f>kH  in  winffr.  Whon  iiroperly  pn-pariMl  tlie  tinh  will  ma«lily  keep  a  year  or  iongf*r 
withont  H|HilllnK. 

Tlio  |i!i'|i}iiiiiififi  of  lioirin^  in  this  tininiicr  wiiH  Fn^^iiii  at  EaHti>ort,  Maine,  in  1874, 
find  HJitrt'  tliiMi  Inis  I»hmi  conHiKMl  to  tlio  CNistc^rn  portion  of  tli»t  Static.  Later  it  was 
foil  nil  (Min  V  I'll  ion  t  to  simply  salt  iind  drosH  the  herring  at  KaBti>ort  and  ship  tbem  in 
Imiiii'Is  to  N(Mv  York  Tity  ihMiU^rR,  who  p}M*k  thoni  in  kef^s  for  the  market,  and  thin  is 
tlM«  \r\\\  in  ^vhirh  tho  InisinosR  \h  yiMinally  rondurtod  at  prt^sent. 

rht'  tish  UK*  oithtM-  Rhippod  in  the  hiirnd  in  whirh  they  are  being  salted,  or,  as  is 
nnM-e  conunonly  the  etine,  they  are  puokinl  in  Nhippin^;  harn^ls  atter  being  dressed*  Id 
pnrkin^.  tMieh  h«y«»r  ol*  tish  is  RprinkhMl  with  dry  Halt.  On  arrival  in  New  York  City 
they  lue  suh|i*eted  to  the  siune  treatment  deseribtnl  alH>ve.  The  quantity  of  Russian 
Havdines  piepiued  annuallv  in  this  eonntvy  amounts  ti»  aUnit  (RMKK)  7-poand  kegs, 
\M\\\\\  about  **»»,tH»t«. 

Ihe  t\dh^\\  inn  is  \\  popuhir  methml  of  pr\^|Mvin^  th«vH>  herrinir  on  the  shores  of  the 
\\\\\\\v  Sr'\  in  Nov>MU  : 

)  ^,>  i\^)\  %^y  |«W«'od  '\^\  shW'^'W  \\^:k\^\\'\\  V\  x\w  addauM)  of  :^'«  (ht  cent  vf  water,  and  to  which 
■M*»^tM''i' o«  -«*'*  l^-^*  *v»M»  ?^»UU'»^  \m  thf«  U:*\h  the  n!ih  tvniaui  Ix^r  alxmc  :?4  hour*,  when  the j  are 
♦v»*^tMo»^  »"d  t*M»  \ '^^iNii  o  \\v*«nv*\  o»^  s*M*»«^  )<'^'^«n!!i  t^'a^^e  tho  tl*N  i\»r  12  ho*.-ts  in  vinegar  which  has 
»%or  >N,'.-»'  \\»m\«'*»imI  \\»th  >^n«'K  th*»  M*»|v»'V^:%nT  ^sx\»it  b.»^tv|t  t^^^t  they  muM  Ne  taken  ont  helbve  the 
,V*»»  ViM^-<«vrA  ^<!»^«^.x       V**i*  »**h  "^^v  »N^»»  \'.*«v^>»Ux  iN%*Avs^  ^1*  V^^x  v*r  ;ar^  wtth  :l^  f  J!owiiig  prteerm> 

vv^-^»   ^.»   y..»iN..T-^*>^»  s»ow»  *«v-%>    ^  v**>».**»'     K^»V  >N»|^)N>«.  F  v'-^i^x^e.  >Ay  ANa^ea.  *  *'«ci'ce;  saltpeter,  •! 
o^-'^^oo    -s^^^v^xV  \  »>*»"i  .•    v'oxos    i    '  ♦»^v    v'^^vyv    t  x'^iv  »v .  N^v^^^ ^v>  '^>»BVs..  f  o^trts^f     ^"^thcn  VM  the 

xNiK:\VlV\^V    \\x  N:x^\  :V>^    % -A 
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mentioned  is  sprinkled  over  each  layer,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  cut  bay  leaves  or  cherry  leaves. 
At  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  package  is  placed  two  whole  bay  leaves,  bat  before  the  top  leaves 
are  laid  en,  brine  is  poured  over  the  fish.  The  barrels  or  kegs  are  then  coopered  and  rotated  daily 
for  the  first  few  days,  and  after  that  every  other  day  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  following  process  is  also  used  to  some  extent: 

The  fish  are  salted  for  24  hours  and  next  immersed  in  sweetened  water,  20  parts  of  water  to  1 
part  of  sugar  being  used.  The  fish  are  then  packed  with  a  mixture  of  LUneburg  salt  with  90  units 
or  parts  of  allspice,  60  nnits  of  pulverized  sugar,  19  units  of  whole  peppers,  15  units  of  cluves,  an 
equal  quantity  of  nutmeg  or  mace  and  of  hops  (Origanum  cr€ticum)f  and  some  bay  leaves. 

The  following  is  a  choice  method  of  preparing  ^'  Matjesbering ''  in  Germany: 

Fresh  full  herring,  both  spawners  and  melters,  are  well  washed,  and  the  gills,  stomach,  and 
intestines  are  removed  in  snch  a  way  as  not  to  necessitate  cutting  the  throat  or  abdomen,  this  being 
accomplished  by  pulling  them  through  the  gill^ap.  The  fish  are  next  immersed  for  12  or  18  hours  in 
a  7  per  cent  solution  of  white-wine  vinegar,  from  which  they  must  be  removed  before  the  skin  becomes 
flabby  and  be  wipe<l  dry  and  covered  with  a  preparation  composed  of  2  pounds  of  salt,  1  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  saltpeter,  this  quantity  being  sufficient  for  75  herring.  The 
fish  are  then  packed  in  a  barrel  as  upright  as  possible,  in  layers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  over  each. 
The  following  day  the  fish  are  returned  with  the  original  brine  to  the  barrel,  which  is  sealed.  When 
there  is  not  sufficient  brine  to  fill  the  barrel,  additional  should  be  made  of  1  part  of  the  above 
mixture  and  4  parts  of  water  which  has  been  boiled. 

Spiced  herring  {Gewiirzhering)  are  prepared  in  Germany  in  the  manner  above 
described,  with  the  addition  of  spices  mixed  with  the  salt.  The  spices  commonly  used 
consist  of  1  part  of  Spanish  pepper,  5  parts  of  white  pepper,  4  parts  of  cloves,  2J 
parts  of  ginger,  an  equal  quantity  of  mustard,  and  a  particle  of  mace  and  of  Spanish 
marjoram,  with  a  few  bay  leaves  scattered  between  the  layers. 

PICKLED   STURGEON. 

In  the  early  history  of  New  England  pickled  sturgeon  was  an  article  of  home 
traf&c,  and  considerable  quantities  of  it  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  During 
the  early  half  of  the  present  century  comparatively  little  use  was  made  of  sturgeon, 
either  fresh  or  otherwise,  but  since  I860  there  has  developed  a  considerable  demand 
for  the  flesh,  especially  when  smoked. 

A  small  quantity  of  sturgeon  is  brine-salted  along  the  Southern  coast  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  manner  described  for  swordtish,  but  the  smokers  take  nearly  all 
the  surplus  from  the  fresh-fish  market. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pickled  sturgeon  referred  to  in  the  early  New  England 
history  was  prepared  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  is  still  in  vogue  among  the 
Germans  in  the  West,  i.  e.,  by  boiling  the  meat  and  preserving  it  in  weak  vinegar 
flavored  with  suitable  spices. 

In  1629  Governor  Endicott,  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  was  *^  ordered  to  send 
home  to  the  company  in  London  two  or  three  hundred  firkins  of  sturgeon  and  other 
fish'';  and  by  1633  a  considerable  export  trade  existed  in  pickled  sturgeon,  most  of 
which  were  caught  in  the  Merrimac  River.  An  early  description  of  the  town  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  says:  "At  the  mouth  of  the  river  stands  Newbury,  pleasantly 
situated,  where  abundance  of  sturgeon  are  taken,  and  pickled  after  the  manner 
used  in  the  Baltick."  The  Indians  called  that  river  Monom^ick,  signifying  sturgeon. 
In  1656,  "a  keg  of  sturgeon,  ten  shillings,"  was  among  the  charges  for  entertaining  an 
ecclesiastical  council  at  Salisbury. 
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In  1680  the  court  licensed  Thomas  Sogers  ^<to  make  atargeon,  provided  he  shall 
present  the  court  a  bowl  of  good  sturgeon  every  Michaelmas  court."  The  business 
was  quite  extensively  carried  on  along  the  Merrimac  River  as  late  as  1733,  and  quite 
a  large  trade  was  established  with  England  and  the  West  Indies.  They  sold  for  10 
or  12  shjllings  per  keg,  and  one  sale  is  recorded  of  ^^15  kegs  of  sturgeon  for  a  small 
cask  of  rum  and  a  cask  of  molasses." 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  at  Boston  May  7, 1673,  was  petitioned  by 
William  Thomas  for  protection  in  putting  up  sturgeon.    The  petitioner  stated: 

After  sandrj  experiments  and  trmvels  into  furreigne  coontries  npon  great  expense  to  his  estate 
hath  throagh  ye  blessing  of  God  npou  his  indnstrj  therein,  attained  ant4)  the  act  of  boyling  and 
pickling  of  sturgeon  by  means  whereof  it  is  a  commodity  not  only  in  ihi»  country  bnt  in  England 
and  other  parts  for  transportation  and  pnrpoees  of  traffic  for  the  procuring  of  goods  more  nsefiil  and 
needful  to  this  country.     (Massachusetts  Maritime  Manuscripts,  ii,  p.  3.) 

At  the  same  session  of  the  general  court  the  following  law  was  enacted: 

Forasmuch  as  sundry  unskilfull  jiersons  have  of  }aie  yeares  taken  upon  them  to  boyle,  pickle, 
&  sell  sturgeon  for  transportation,  of  which  sundry  keggs  &  other  casks  have  prooved  eormpt  dc 
wholly  unserviceable,  to  the  disappointment  Sc  damage  of  sundry  merchants  &  others,  as  also  to  the 
debasement  of  that  comodity,  &  reproach  of  the  country,  wch,  if  duely  ordered,  might  be  beneficiall 
to  the  inhabitants  for  transportation  6l  otherwise,  it  is  therefore  ordered  &  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  this  Court,  and  be  it  hereby  ordered  Sc  enacted,  that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  henceforth  boyle, 
piekle,  or  packe  up  any  sturgeon  for  sale  in  this  jurisdiction  bnt  such  as  shall  be  licensed  thereunto 
by  the  County  Court  where  such  persons  inhabit,  on  poenalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  one  halfe  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  halfe  to  the  county.  And  to  the  end  there  may  be  no  fraud  or  abuse  in  the  said 
oomodity,  every  such  licensed  person  shall  brand  marke  all  caske  wherein  it  is  packed  wth  the  letters 
of  his  name ;  and  that  there  be  searchers  appointed  &  sworue  to  view  all  sturgeon  made  heere^  or 
imported,  before  it  be  sold  or  in  kinde  passed  away,  who  shall  sett  their  marke  on  such  as  they  finde 
sound  &  sufficient  in  all  respects,  both  as  to  the  quallity  of  the  sturgeon  <&  gage  of  the  caske;  and 
that  only  such  so  marked  as  above  shall  be  exported,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole  vahie 
thereof;  ffor  whose  care  d:  labour  the  sturgeon  boy  ler  or  importer  shall  pay,  for  the  vei  wing  Sl  heading 
thereof,  after  three  shillings  fewer  pence  per  score  for  all  kegs  «.V  firkin^  firom  time  to  time.  And  if 
any  shall  counterfeit  the  sturgeon  boylers  or  packers  marke,  they  or  he  shall  forfeit  ^xe  pounds  to  the 
country  for  every  such  defect.  And  it  is  referred  to  the  respective  County  Courts  to  license  able  &, 
fitt  persons  to  boyle  <&  pickle  sturgeon  for  sale,  as  likewise  to  appoint  searehen  to  view  &.  marke  the 
same  as  aforeeaid.    (Records  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iv«  ^v^rt  ii.  |)age  Tv^) 

PICKLED  SRLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  eels  in  the  Uuiteii  States^  comparatively  few 
are  marketed  except  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  even  the  demand  in  the  fresh-fish 
markets  is  rather  small  in  many  U^oalitie^  owing  to  their  snake-like  appearance.  In 
New  York  City  and  a  few  other  }HMnt8  stmue  are  piokle^t.  and  at  various  places  they  | 
are  smoked  to  a  small  extent*  In  KuroiH>  thert^  are  a  numWr  of  valuable  eel  fisheries, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  i\muua<'hi\K  near  Venice,  where  pickled  eels 
are  prepared  in  large  quantities^  as  ftUlows: 

The  f^esh  eels  are  dresseil  and  well  ol<^aii»«Kl  with  a  bru^ ;  ih<»y  art»  pl;w«^l  in  salt  brine  for  2  or 
3  hours,  and  on  removal  art^  dritnl  thorou^shl^v  with  a  lowol,  cul  iu  pUH^^vj^of  »aitabl^  len^rth,  immersed 
in  Provence  oil.  and  oi>okeil  in  a  tVyiuj:  i*iiu,  Ou  th«»  vhk^Wiu^  Wukx  vxxttipWted,  the  eeU  are  removed 
from  the  oil  and  allowed  to  cihU  ujhui  blotliu^  )u«)^'i\  i^iul  U»  lh«»  vmI  iu  ih<»  |v*u  an?  added  some  white 
peppertoms,  whole  mace,  bay  leaves  and  Uniuvi^,  auU  <i  v^uauuty  of  \H\NAVett<xl  Yine^^ar,  this  mixtnre 
being  cooked  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Th«»  \»i*^iH^a»  ^vl  ^\\  au^  Uul  lu  ^lAxt  lar*  v'^r  s^toae  jags,  and  over 
them  is  pouretl  the  al>ove  mixture  atVv  it  Uh*  vvs^l^sl  l^u^  ^uauiun  ^^t'  \khuh  must  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  the  pieces  and  half  an  inch  iuort>.  t\\^  \Ai*  a\\^  kh^n  c;i\vt\xU>  »%'<ftk^l  and  pat  away  in  a 
cool  place. 
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Another  method  of  pickling  eels  is  the  following: 

The  dressed  eels  are  sprinkled  with  salt,  which  is  soon  mbbed  or  wiped  off;  then  the  eels,  cut  in 
pieces  of  suitable  length,  are  spread  with  butter  and  broiled  brown  upon  a  gridiron.  The  pieces  are 
next  placed  in  suitable  receptacles,  such  as  jars,  kegs,  etc.,  and  among  them  is  spread  a  mixture  of 
bay  leaves,  whole  cloves,  pepper,  English  spices,  and  a  little  mace.  A  weight  is  placed  on  the  eels  to 
keep  them  compressed  and  the  receptacle  covered.  After  24  hours  the  weight  is  removed,  vinegar 
added  to  cover  the  pieces,  and  the  receptacle  tightly  sealed. 
• 

PICKLED  SALMON,  ETC. 

The  following  description  of  an  old  method  of  pickling  salmon,  in  nse  in  northern 
Europe  to  some  extent  at  the  present  time,  is  from  <^A  treatise  on  fishing  for  herrings, 
cod,  and  salmon,  and  of  caring  and  preserving  them,''  published  in  Dublin  in  1800: 

As  soon  as  the  salmon  is  caught  they  cut  off  the  jowl,  which  they  split  into  two  parts,  and  cut 
the  rest  of  it  (as  far  down  as  below  the  anus)  into  pieces  about  3  inches  thick.  The  tail  may  be  left 
long  at  pleasure.  All  these  pieces  are  put  into  a  large  vessel  full  of  fresh  water,  in  which  they  are 
washed  with  care ;  the  water  is  changed  three  times,  so  as  to  take  out  all  the  blood.  Each  piece  is 
fastened  separately  to  small  laths,  to  prevent  their  tonchiug  one  another.  They  then  boil,  apart,  as 
much  water  as  may  serve  to  cover  all  the  fish,  to  which  they  add  two  bottles  of  Rhenish  wine,  a  bottle 
of  good  vinegar,  some  mace,  cloves,  pepper  in  grain,  or  long  Portuguese  -pepper,  coriander  seed, 
thyme,  leaves  of  laurel,  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  more  or  less  salt,  according  as  they  intend  that  the 
salmon  should  keep  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  When  this  water  boils  they  put  the  pieces  of  salmon 
into  it,  placing  the  jowls  uppermost,  as  they  boil  sooner  than  the  rest,  and  when  the  whole  is  boiled 
they  take  it  out  and  let  it  drip  on  a  linen  cloth.  When  the  water  has  cooled  they  pass  it  through  a 
searce,  or  sieve;  then  they  put  the  salmon,  in  pieces,  into  an  earthen  jar  or  pot,  upon  a  bed  of  leaves 
of  laurel,  and  throw  between  the  pieces  a  little  salt  and  some  slices  of  lemon.  They  then  pour  upon 
it  the  sauce  in  which  the  salmon  was  boiled,  until  it  is  quite  covered,  and  fill  up  the  vessel  with  the 
jowls  and  tails;  after  which  they  pour  good  oil  upon  it  and  close  the  vessel.  Salmon  prepared  in  this 
manner  will  keep  a  considerable  time. 

Among  the  proprietary  compositions  for  preserving  fish  in  vinegar,  spices,  etc., 
was  one  patented*  in  1881  by  Paul  Brick,  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  This  method  was 
intended  particularly  for  mackerel,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  equally  applicable  to  other 
species  of  fresh  fish.    Brick's  process  is  as  follows : 

The  fish  after  being  scaled  and  dressed  are  cut  into  pieces  of  about  2  inches  in  length,  cleansed 
and  placed  for  about  12  hours  in  a  cold  sauce  of  pickle  made  of  1  gallon  of  strong  cider  vinegar, 
one-half  ounce  of  green  parsley,  eight  bay  leaves,  4  ounces  of  onions,  one-half  pound  of  salt,  and  1  ounce 
of  the  following  spices  mixed  in  equal  parts :  Mustard  seed,  cloves,  allspice,  mace,  cinnamon,  and 
pepper.  At  the  end  of  12  hours  the  fish  are  removed  from  this  pickle  and  placed  in  air-tight  pots  or  jars 
with  another  sauce  or  pickle  composed  of  sin^ilar  ingredients  to  the  first  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  to  which  have  been  added  1  gill  of  capers,  a  half-pint  of  olive  oil,  1  gill  of  Worcester  sauce, 
2  lemons,  and  a  small  quantity  of  extract  of  anchovy,  and  allowed  to  simmer  for  5  or  6  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  140^  F.,  when  the  jars  are  sealed. 

From  Bayerische  FischereiZeitungj  No.  30,  Munich,  1885,  is  taken  the  following 
method  of  pickling  fish,  applicable  to  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other  large  species : 

The  fish  is  cut  into  pieces,  strongly  salted  down,  fried  rather  quickly  in  butter  and  oil,  then  laid 
upon  a  plate,  each  piece  by  itself.  Before  the  pieces  have  cooled  off  they  are  put  in  layers  in  a 
porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  with  some  ''tan  liquor''  (bcize).  This  covers  aU  the  pieces.  To  1  kilo  of 
fish  a  sauce  is  made  from  3  deca  of  the  finest  olive  oil  and  iinely  sliced  onions.  This  is  cooked  until 
the  onions  turn  yellow.  To  this  is  then  added  heated  strong  vinegar,  whole  spices  (white  pepper, 
cloves,  and  Jamaica  pepper),  a  few  bay  leaves,  and  shalot.  All  this  is  cooked  together  and  then  put 
away  to  oool.    Enough  vinegar  is  used  to  make  sufficient  pickle  and  also  to  cover  well  the  pieces  of 


See  Letters  Patent  No.  241187,  dated  May  10,  1881. 
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fith.  The  Tewel  has  either  a  tight  cover  or  it  it  tied  np  with  paper.  When  some  of  the  pieces  mte 
taken  oat  and  there  is  not  enoagh  ''tan  liquor''  in  the  vessel  to  cover  the  remaining  pieces,  either 
some  more  of  this  liqnor  is  added  or  a  safficieni  amount  of  vinegar  is  used. 

With  a  view  to  softening  the  bones  of  small  pickled  fish  so  that  they  may  be  freely 
masticated,  a  method  was  introduced  aboat  thirty  years  ago  in  which  the  dressed  fish 
are  placed  in  a  suitable  receptacle  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  salt,  cloves,  and  cayenne 
pepper.  The  receptacle  is  then  closed  and  the  contents  subjecte<l  to  a  temperature 
of  about  170O  F.  for  24  hours.*  The  acid  of  the  vinegar  neutralizes  or  dissolves  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  the  heat  serves  to  reduce  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of 
animal  matter  contained  in  the  bones,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  masticated  and  swal- 
lowed without  inconvenience.  This  process  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  only  and  is 
no  longer  in  vogue, 

PICKLED   OYSTERS. 

In  pickling  oysters,  clams,  mussels,  etc.,  the  mollusks  are  usually  cooked  a  short 
period  either  before  or  after  removal  from  the  shell,  cooled,  and  placed  in  glass  jars  or 
other  receptacles  with  vinegar,  spices,  etc.,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  preparer. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  large  quantities  of  pickled  oysters  were  put  up  for  use  in 
and  about  New  York  City,  the  consumption  being  especially  large  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays;  but  their  popularity  has  greatly  decreased,  and  during  recent  years 
probably  not  over  60,000  have  been  pickled  annually,  mostly  in  New  York  City,  to  fill 
special  orders.    The  choicest  oysters  are  generally  used.    The  process  is  as  follows: 

The  raw  oysters  are  removed  from  the  sheUs  in  the  nsual  manner,  as  much  as  praetioahle  of  the 
liqnor  heing  saved.  The  oysters,  with  their  liqnor,  are  boiled  in  an  open  kettle  for  5  to  30  minntes, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  that  will  elapse  before  they  are  to  be  used.  It  is  important  that  the 
boiling  be  rednced  as  much  as  practicable  for  good  keeping,  since  the  longer  they  are  boiled  the 
smaller  and  harder  they  become  and  the  more  difficult  to  flavor.  When  boiled  sufficiently  the  oysters 
and  liquor  are  separated,  the  former  spread  on  shelves  to  cool  and  the  latter  strained  and  mixed  with 
sufficient  vinegar  to  impart  the  flavor  desired,  to  which  may  be  added  mace,  lemon,  and  other  flavoring 
ingredients,  if  desired.  When  both  the  oysters  and  liquor  are  ({uite  cool,  they  are  combined  and  sealed 
up  in  glass  jars  or  other  suitable  receptacles  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.  If  the  cooling  of  the  oysters 
and  liquor  after  boiling  be  not  done  separately,  the  oysters  become  Hoft  and  disintegrate,  affecting  both 
the  api)earance  and  keeping  qualities. 

An  objection  to  the  above  method  of  pickling  is  that  when  the  oysters  are  cooked 
they  become  shriveled  and  somewhat  unsightly,  and  if  merely  scalded  the  vinegar 
soon  acts  upon  the  tissues,  rendering  them  soft  and  equally  unsightly. 

In  1879  the  following  process  of  preparing  *' jellied  oysters"  was  patented!  by 
Katherine  L.  Jewell,  of  New  York : 

A  quantity  of  freshly  opened  oysters  are  slightly  cook<Ml  so  as  to  plump  them.    They  are  immedi-  ij 

ately  xdaced  in  tho  vessel  in  which  they  ar<)  to  be  markete<l  and  covered  with  a  liciuid  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  A  suitable  quantity  of  oyster  liquor  contuiuing  a  few  fVesh  oysters  is  boiled  until 
the  liquor  is  so  far  inspissated  as  to  form  a  Jelly  (solidify)  when  cooled.  This  liquor  is  strained  and 
while  warm  is  mixed  with  its  weight  of  heated  vinegar,  to  which  Npices  are  added  to  suit  the  taste. 
This  liqnor  is  poured  over  the  plumped  oysters  ho  as  to  cover  them,  and  it  will,  when  cooled,  form  a 
jelly  sufficiently  firm  to  support  the  oysters  and  form  witli  them  u  Heuiimdid  mass  impervious  to  air. 

The  small  oyster  crabs  {PinnoihereH  oHirvum)  found  at  times  in  the  oysters  are 
sometimes  pickled  at  Chesai>eake  ports  in  a  nuinnor  niniilar  to  that  applied  to  oysters, 
but  they  are  so  scarce  and  the  prices  for  them  fresh  In  ho  \\\^\\  that  the  (piantity  pickled 
is  very  small. 

*Letter8  Patent  No.  70435,  November  5,  lM<i7.  t  LeMeiH  l»ateut  No.  L»15(U»8,  May  20,  1879. 
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PICKLED    CLAMS,  MUSSELS,   SCALLOPS,  ETC. 

The  process  of  pickling  clams,  mussels,  and  scallops  is  quite  similar  to  that 
employed  in  preserving  oysters,  differing  principally  in  the  manner  of  removal  from 
the  shell  and  in  cooking.  The  trade  in  these  products  is  very  limited  and  is  centered 
about  New  York  City. 

Glams  or  quahogs  are  generally  steamed  in  the  shell,  a  basketful  being  placed  in 
the  steam  box  at  a  time,  where  they  remain  for  10  to  30  minutes,  according  to  the  time 
for  which  they  are  to  be  kept.  On  removal  the  clams  and  liqaor  are  cooled  separately, 
the  latter  being  first  strained  and  flavored  with  vinegar,  lemon,  mace,  etc.,  and  then 
combined  and  sealed  up  in  suitable  receptacles.  The  object  in  steaming  the  clams  is 
to  avoid  cutting  and  bruising  the  meats,  which  would  result  if  they  were  opened  raw. 

The  shells  of  mussels  are  usually  covered  with  dirt,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  off.  The  mollusks  are  then  generally  scalded  in  brackish  water  in  the  shell  for 
10  or  15  minutes  and  on  removal  therefrom  the  dark  filament  or  beard  is  pulled  off, 
when  the  meats  and  liquor  are  cooled  separately  and  treated  similarly  to  the  process 
of  pickling  oysters  or  clams,  the  flavoring  ingredients  being  selected  according  to  the 
individual  fancies,  but  consisting  usually  of  mace  and  cloves  in  addition  to  vinegar. 

The  quantity  of  ingredients  suitable  for  100  mussels  is  about  a  pint  of  white 
vinegar,  an  ounce  of  mixed  cloves  and  allspice,  with  a  large  red  pepper  and  a  few 
blades  of  mace.  These  should  be  boiled  with  the  liquor  from  the  mussels,  and  when 
cooled  the  whole  is  poured  over  the  meats.  The  quantity  of  vinegar  used  is  small, 
only  sufKcient  for  flavoring.  While  almost  any  vinegar  might  be  used,  white  wine 
or  cider  vinegar  is  preferred.  Pickled  mussels  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
for  if  not  well  excluded  from  the  light  they  will  turn  dark. 

PICKLED  LOBSTERS. 

When  a  lobster  dealer  is  overstocked  with  boiled  lobsters  or  with  lobsters  so 
weak  that  they  must  be  boiled  to  save  them,  or  less  frequently  when  a  fisherman 
desires  to  dispose  of  short  lobsters  caught  contrary  to  local  regulations,  the  usual 
method  is  to  pickle  them.  For  this  purpose  the  live  lobsters  are  first  boiled  and  the 
meats  extracted,  100  pounds  of  round  lobsters  yielding  about  25  pounds  of  meat.  The 
meat  in  the  tail  and  the  large  part  of  the  claw  is  the  only  portion  used,  that  in 
the  knuckle  being  discarded,  since  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  for  the 
work  of  removing  it.  One  man  can  usually  pick  out  100  pounds  of  meat  in  three 
hours.  The  meat  is  immersed  in  vinegar  for  two  or  three  days,  then  replaced  in 
fresh  vinegar  and  placed  in  suitable  packages,  which  are  usually  glass  jars  with  cork 
stoppers  when  prepared  by  the  dealers,  and  barrels,  kegs,  or  stone  jars  when  the 
pickling  is  done  by  the  fishermen.  White-wine  vinegar  is  preferred  to  cider  vinegar, 
since  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  meat  dark,  and  the  vinegar  may  be  weak- 
ened to  suit  the  taste  desired  unless  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  lobsters  a  long  time. 
If  carefully  protected  in  tight  packages,  the  pickled  meat  will  keep  several  months 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  sells  for  about  12  or  15  cents  per  pound,  representing 
an  equivalent  of  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  for  the  live  lobsters. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  FISHERY  PRODLXTS  BY  SMOKING. 


Fish  and  other  food  products  have  been  preserved  by  smoking  from  time  immemorial. 
The  process  was  well  known  in  Earope  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  appears 
to  be  used  by  savage  tribes  of  many  dififerent  localities.  It  consists  in  exposing  the 
articles  fresh  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  slightly  salted,  to  the  action  of  smoke 
produced  by  smoldering  wood,  bark,  or  sawdust.  Its  efficiency  depends  upon  the 
drying  as  well  as  the  action  upon  the  texture  of  the  flsh  of  the  pyroligneous  acid  pro- 
duced  by  the  smoldering,  which  at  the  same  time  imparts  an  agreeable  flavor  to  the 
product.  Smoking  is  practiced  to  some  extent  by  nearly  all  nations,  especially  in 
curing  oily  species  of  fish,  such  as  herring,  haddock,  halibut,  salmon,  ete. 

In  the  United  States  smoked  fish  are  cured  either  round,  eviscerated^  split  and 
beheaded,  or  cut  into  small  pieces  with  or  without  the  skin  removed,  according  to  the 
species.  Small  sea  herring,  cured  as  hard  herring,  and  buckling,  alewives,  fresh 
mackerel,  etc.,  are  usually  not  dressed  at  all ;  bloater  herring,  lake  herring,  eels,  salt 
mackerel,  fiounderS|  etc.,  are  usually  split  down  the  belly  to  the  vent  and  eviscerated; 
salmon  and  haddock  are  usually  split  so  as  to  lay  out  fiat  like  dried  codfish,  and 
halibut,  sturgeon,  and  sometimes  catfish,  are  cut  up  into  small  pieces  before  smoking. 

After  being  dressed  the  fish  are  at  once  struck  with  salt,  the  length  of  the  salting 
differing  acconiing  to  the  species  being  prepared,  but  ranging  from  an  hour  or  two 
to  a  week  or  more,  and  in  ease  of  halibut,  salmon,  mackerel,  etc.,  they  may  be  smoked 
after  being  salted  a  year  or  two,  the  excess  of  salt  being  removed  by  soaking  in  water. 
On  removal  from  the  pickle  the  fish  are  cleansed  and  attached  to  smoking-sticks  and 
after  drying  for  a  few  hours  are  placed  in  the  smokehouse,  or,  in  case  of  halibut,  they 
may  be  dried  on  cod  fiakes  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  strung  on  sticks  and  placed  in  the 
smokehouse.  All  fish  cure  better  and  present  a  neater  appearance  when  cured,  if 
dried  in  the  open  air  a  few  hours  before  being  place<l  in  the  smokehouse. 

Both  cold-smoking  and  hot-smoking  are  employed,  the  result  of  these  two  proc- 
esses being  quite  different.  In  the  former,  the  fish  are  suspended  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire  and  smokeil  at  a  temperature  less  than  8(K  F. ;  in  the  lattt^r  process  the  fish 
are  imrtly  or  entirely  Ci>oked  while  smoking,  l>eing  hung  ne;ir  the  fire«  In  cold^smoking 
the  exposure  may  be  only  a  few  hours,  as  in  the  oaso  of  salmon,  or  it  may  continae 
for  weeks,  as  in  curing  hard  herring,  the  length  of  oxiH>sure  de)>ending  on  the  article 
prei>ared  and  the  time  that  will  pn>bably  ela^i^e  l>efore  it  is  i^onsumed,  whereas 
hot-smoking  is  always  completed  within  a  few  hours^  usually*  within  three  or  four. 
Cold-smoking  is  used  priucii>ally  in  the  rnittxl  States,  Kuglaud.  Norway,  Holland, 
Russia,  and  Scotland.  It  is  appliotl  to  herring,  alewivt's,  halibut,  haddock,  salmon, 
salt  mackerel,  flounders,  butter-fish,  etc.  In  iJerumn^*  and  SwtHlen  hotsmoking  is  the 
more  important,  but  it  is  not  extensively  emplo\AHl  in  the  luittHl  States,  being  confined 
mainly  to  New  York,  Chicagi>,  Milwaukei\  and  other  ivntors  of  foreijrn  |K>pulation, 
the  si>ecies  so  treated  being  sturgemi,  lake  herring,  \>hitet\sh,  ot^ls,  catfish,  fresh 
mackerel,  etc. 


T«!" 
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The  style  of  the  lOMiokehtMim  ^0^t$4nou  th<*  |»iitiif*iilnr  pnMlnct  for  wliioh  it  18 
intended.  The  hirge  hou»m  uMttd  tfir  nfiiokhifc  lM*rtitig,  hnlfbiit,  unci  Finnan  haildie 
are  described  in  the  paragmphtt  r^laiinfi  up  ftif  ]fn*pfiriition  of  those  reH[K)ctive 
prodncts.  The  hooseK  tiir  ^mukiny^  nU%ru,*^ni^  lukif  htrrinj:,  fH>lH,  ct4\,  aro  generally 
mach  smaller.  Three  or  ^^ur  i^wokmif  i:hHiu\H*rn  arf  iiNually  r»nge<l  side  by  side  an<l 
are  commonly  boilt  of  briek  with  Hhirli  wuIIn  with  a  reiling  of  tin  or  zinc.  The 
height  ranges  from  6  to  11  i2^,  hixlile  inf^aNttri'inent,  tlM?  width  H^  to  5  feet,  and 
the  depth  or  length  0  Uf  VJ  f<^«  In  nioNt  i^a^en  proviHion  in  made  for  snioking 
only  three  rows  of  fUh^  Ih^  lriw<fiit  «;r  whW^h  )n  fVoni  'ij  to  ^  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  the  others  at  iuUsrvsiU  ttf  Ui  Up  1H  Uh'.\h*m  above  thiit,  the  uppernumt  one  being 
from  8  to  18  inches  l>eiow  UhH  ^'MiMu^,  m^  that  Mm?  liNh  will  be  removed  somewhat 
from  the  body  of  hot  air  which  a^'ctimiihUi^M  at  the  tof).  In  the  ceiling  there  are 
eight  or  ten  small  hoh»^  an  inch  or  *^»  In  <1iamei<*.r,  h*{iding  to  the  Hue  or  chimney. 

Most  of  the  hoaifes  ar^  of  the  larger  Mi/c  aln^vc  given,  and  when  Hmaller  sizes  are 
nsed  it  is  sometimcDt  tttst-Htwary  to  pr'/U'<'.t  the  IIhIi  from  the  heat,  or  they  are  liable  to 
become  too  hot.  ThiH  may  )p*',  <lone  by  phu;ing  two  smal]  HtiindH  of  bricks,  about  14 
inches  high,  on  the  fJo^^r  and  buihling  tlie  iire  betwe4!n  tliese,  and  wh(*n  necessary  to 
protect  the  fiiih  from  the  beat  a  metallic  f»an  is  phu;ed  ovi*r  the  lire,  the  ends  resting 
on  the  bnck  x>iles.  in  pla«;eH  where  the  smoking  is  of  small  exti*nt  the  houses  are 
generally  cheaply  rxinKtrncl^^l,  and  sfime  <5nrerH  do  their  smoking  in  an  old  dry-goods 
box,  the  top  of  which  in  i'jpvt'Tt^l  with  lioanls,  mats,  or  sacking.  The  tish  are  plac'cd 
on  sticks,  and  thes^f  are  ifliu-vAl  crosswise  inside  the  l>ox.  This  is  suitable  only  for 
hot-smoking,  and  to  adapt  the  \ptpx  Up  coldsmoking  the  smoke  is  admitted  to  the  Ik>x 
at  its  lower  end  through  a  trough  or  channel  of  boards.  Years  ago  the  old-fashioned 
open  kitchen  chimneys  wen;  used  for  hot  smoking  by  arranging  the  sticks  of  fish  l\ 
or  4  feet  above  the  firepla^Mj.  Tin's  form  of  chimney  is  being  gradually  discarde<l,  but 
a  few  are  still  used  in  smoking  finh  for  home  C4)n.sumptiou. 

The  hogsheiul  smokeiiouses  used  in  a  few  localities  for  hot-smoking  sturgeon, 
eels,  herring,  etc.,  are  (|uirliiy  and  cheaply  constructed  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. An  old  sugar  or  molasses  hogsliead,  with  the  head  removed,  is  placed  on  end  on 
the  ground,  i^  or  '.i  Imsluds  of  earth  being  first  removed  so  as  to  form  a  [>it  for  the 
fire.  P*or  (^invenienee  in  placing  the  fuel  and  in  making  the  fire,  12  or  14  inches  of  the 
lower  end  of  one,  or  two  of  the  staves  are  removed.  Across  the  top  of  the  hogshead 
in  the  middle  is  an  iron  rod  or  a  pieire  of  old  gas-pipe,  on  which  rests  one  end  of  the 
smokesticks  (^iutaining  tlie  fish,  the  otiier  end  of  the  sticks  resting  on  the  chime  of  the 
hogshea<l.  After  the  fires  are  built  and  the  fish  placed  in  the  hogshead,  the  latter  is 
covered  witli  old  sacking,  such  as  discarded  salt  sacks,  to  confine  the  smoke.  The 
capacity  of  eacli  of  these  hogshead  smokehouses  is  200  pounds  of  fish  at  one  time. 
They  are  intended  especially  for  hot-smoking,  and  a  mixture  of  oak  and  hickory  wood 
is  used  for  fuel.  Tsually  two  or  three  hogsheads  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  for  pro- 
tection against  tlie  weather  they  should  be  inclosed  within  a  shed  or  house. 

The  foreign  smokehouses  are  quite  similar  to  our  own.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  two,  the  first  being  situated  at  Masnedsund,  and  the  other  on  the  island  of 
Bornholm,  in  Denmark: 

Tbf)  ovouy  with  tlie  fireplace  below,  is  6  foot  broad,  5^  feet  hiKli»  And  '^  feot  iUwp,  In  /Vont  thoro 
are  iron  doors.  Tbero  is  room  in  the  oyen  for  throe  rows  of  poleo;  the  distanoo  from  tho  Are  to  tho 
lowest  row  is  IH  f'^t,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  U  inolies.  At  tho  top  the  oven  can  bi^  cIoiumI 
by  a  lid,  which  oi>ens  outside,  toward  the  back  wall  of  the  ohimuey.    The  ohimnoy  projoots  about  » 
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foot  beyond  the  front  of  the  oven,  and  therefore  forms  an  openioK  for  the  escape  of  the  superflaons 
smoke.    Tho  oven  in  about  6  feet  highland  grows  narrower  toward  the  top,  which  is  alioat  1  foot  in 
diameter.    The  chimney  is  held  together  by  a  strong  iron  bar.    When  the  fish  have  been  dried  in  the 
air,  smoking  may  be  done  on  all  three  irons,  therefore  in  three  rows.    The  lid  at  the  top  is  then  kept 
closed.    If,  however,  the  oven  is  to  be  used  for  drying,  the  two  up|»er  rows  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  that  case  the  lid  mast  remain  open,  and  the  opening  is  covered  by  bags  or  pieces  of  board. 
Gradually,  as  the  two  lower  rows  have  been  smoked,  the  two  upper  ones  are  put  a  row  farther  down, 
and  a  new  row  is  hung  on  the  upper  iron. 

A  larger  smokehouse  in  Svanike,  on  the  island  of  Bornholm,  is  about  18  yards  square  and  4  yards 
high,  while  the  chimney  is  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  broad.  There  are  seven  smoke  rooms,  or  ovens,  for 
hot-smoking,  and  one  for  cold-smoking.  The  herring  are  hung  in  pairs  over  poles  3  feet  long,  one 
herring's  head  being  stuck  through  the  gills  of  the  other  and  eoming  out  at  the  mouth.  If  neoessary, 
a  thin  stick  of  wood  serves  as  a  skewer.  On  each  pole  about  40  herring  can  be  hung,  which  most  not 
touch  each  other.  The  poles  are  arranged  crosswise  over  square  frames,  3  feet  broad  and  7  feet  long, 
which  are  run  into  the  oven  on  ledges.  Each  frame  contains  26  pol^,  and  about  1,040  herring  can  be 
smoked  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The  entire  smokehouse  can  contain  22,400  herring,  which  are  smoked 
by  the  hot  method.  The  lowest  frame  is  about  3  feet  above  the  fireplace.  In  the  cold-smoke  chimney 
about  12,000  herring  can  be  smoked. 

A  few  smokehoases,  which  are  devoted  priiicipaliy  to  smoking  river  herring  or 
alewives,  are  constructed  with  the  fire-box  outside  of  the  house  containing  the  fish,  to 
avoid  heating  or  burning  the  fish  and  to  more  carefully  regulate  the  smoking.  One  of 
these  is  constructed  as  follows : 

A  foundation  is  made  of  brick,  9  feet  square,  2  feet  deep,  and  12  inches  thick,  on  which  rest 
brick  walls  8  inches  thick  and  15  feet  high  on  the  rear  or  furnace  side,  and  16  feet  on  the  front  or 
entrance  side,  giving  the  roof  a  pitch  of  one  foot  in  eight.  About  9  feet  from  the  floor  there  is  set 
into  the  walls,  on  the  insidoj  a  ledge  of  iron,  on  the  front  as  well  as  on  the  rear  wall,  on  which  rest 
pieces  of  scantling  for  holding  the  herring  sticks.  These  are  followed  by  other  ledges  12  inches 
apart  until  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  rear  wall.  The  house  is  ventilated  by  a  door  in  the 
roof,  12  by  15  inches  in  area,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a  long  rod.  The  furnaces  are 
constructed  in  the  rear  of,  and  adjacent  to,  the  smokehouse,  and  are  3  feet  high,  the  end  and  division 
walls  4^  inches  thick,  the  four  grates  20  inches  wide  and  28  inches  deep,  and  the  doors  of  cast  iron  11  by 
12  inches  in  area.  The  smoke  generated  passes  into  four  inclined  flues,  8  inches  square,  connecting  with 
the  smoke  or  fisli  room.  These  smoke  flues  are  6  feet  long  and  project  two-thirds  across  the  width  of 
the  house.  In  the  top  of  each  there  are  two  openings  which  may  be  stopped  with  caps  when  but 
little  smoke  is  needed,  or  each  may  be  covered  with  a  smoke  spreader,  which  consists  of  a  oircnlar 
piece  of  tin  or  iron  supported  by  wires  attached  to  a  rim  made  to  fit  the  openings,  and  is  12  or  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  set  about  18  inches  above  the  tin  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  such  a  building 
5,000  river  herring  may  be  smoked  in  3  days. 

The  material  which  is  used  for  producing  the  smoke  consists  of  some  hard  wood 
or  hard-wood  sawdust.  Oak  or  hickory  mixed  with  sawdust  is  the  most  common 
in  this  country,  but  a  variety  of  other  woods  are  used,  depending  on  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  it  as  well  as  its  suitableness  for  the  purpose.  In  the  extensive  herring 
smokehouses  at  Eastport,  Maine,  white  birch  is  generally  preferred,  but  driftwood 
which  has  been  soaked  with  salt  water  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  Gloucester 
and  Boston  ship  carpenter's  chips  of  oak  or  oak  edgings,  with  sawdust  to  smother  the 
flames,  are  used  principally.  In  New  York  City  mahogany  and  cedar  sawdust  are 
used  extensively,  and  at  Buffalo  maple  wood  is  used  exclusively.  At  Sandusky  and 
Detroit  the  smokers  use  hickory  wood  and  sawdust.  Shavings  and  sawdust  of  pine 
wood  are  not  very  desirable,  as  they  are  apt  to  impart  a  resinous  flavor  to  the  fish. 
Dry  chips  of  oak  are  used  in  Holland,  and  when  those  are  not  readily  obtained,  poplar, 
birch,  or  ash  are  used.  In  Denmark  the  fuel  used  is  alder  wood  slightly  moistened 
so  as  to  make  more  smoke,  and  oak  and  beech  sawdust  is  used  to  keep  the  flames 
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down  when  they  blaze  up  too  high.  The  smokehouse  should  always  be  warm  aud 
dry  before  the  fish  are  pat  iu,  as  the  development  of  steam  is  apt  to  injure  the  fish. 
Even  when  using  the  same  kind  of  wood,  the  length  of  time  required  to  smoke  an 
article  of  uniform  grade  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  weather,  much 
longer  time  being  required  when  the  weather  is  sultry  than  when  it  is  clear  and  windy. 

The  length  of  time  that  smoked  fish  will  keep  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  salt- 
ing and  smoking,  and  on  temperature  conditions.  Hard  herring  will  keep  for  a  year 
or  more;  smoked  halibut  and  haddock  will  keep  only  a  few  weeks,  and  those  products 
smoked  only  a  few  hours  are  not  likely  to  keep  more  than  a  week  or  so.  If  the 
weather  be  cold  and  dry,  smoked  fish  keep  very  much  longer  than  when  it  is  sultry. 
Some  curers,  especially  halibut  smokers,  prevent  a  liability  to  mold  by  sprinkling  a 
small  quantity  of  fine  dry  salt  over  the  fish  after  smoking;  others  use  compositions  of 
boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  other  antiseptics  sold  under  various  trade  names,  but 
the  best  preventive  is  to  keep  the  fish  in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  dispose  of  them  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  smoking. 

Not  content  with  the  somewhat  slow  process  of  smoking,  some  dealers  have  intro- 
duced ipethods  by  which  they  reduce  its  extent,  or  else  do  away  with  it  altogether, 
thus  saving  in  time  and  in  loss  of  weight  of  fish.  Their  process  consists  in  coating 
the  fish  with  a  form  or  composition  of  pyroligneous  acid  to  impart  a  smoked  flavor, 
and  a  coloring  substance  to  give  the  fish  the  appearance  of  having  been  smoked.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  devices  have  not  been  favorably  received  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  choice  product  especially  for  exportation  to  warm 
climates,  the  following  process*  of  treating  smoked  fish  has  been  introduced,  but  as  yet 
its  application  in  this  country  is  of  small  extent: 

The  fishy  after  being  smoked,  are  cooled  o£f  and  placed  in  layers  in  wooden  barrels.  Between 
each  layer  of  fish  a  layer  of  dry  salt  is  placed  in  a  quantity  of  about  6  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds 
of  fish.  The  barrels,  after  having  been  filled,  are  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  the  fish  have  become 
completely  hard  in  consequence  of  the  salt  combining  with  the  natural  fat  of  the  fish.  This  process 
of  hardening  must  take  place  through  the  whole  body  of  each  fish,  and  can  be  ascertained  by  pressing 
the  fish  with  the  finger,  which  must  leave  no  recess  or  impression  whatever  on  the  surface  of  the  fish. 
After  the  process  of  hardening  has  taken  place,  which  will  be,  according  to  the  sort  and  size  of  fish, 
from  within  3  to  15  days,  the  barrels  are  filled  up  with  brine  and  then  closed  by  a  cover  fitting  tightly. 
The  preparation  of  the  brine  must  be  executed  carefully  in  the  following  manner:  Filtered  water  is 
boiled  with  salt  to  a  saturated  solution,  which  latter  is  allowed  to  cool  off,  after  which  it  is  skimmed 
and  drawn  off  as  far  as  it  appears  fully  clear  and  pnre.  If  the  brine  is  not  carefully  prepared,  as 
above  stated,  the  fish  will  not  keep  for  so  long  a  time,  which  will  likewise  not  be  the  case  if  the 
process  of  hardening,  before  described,  has  not  completely  taken  place.  Fish  prepared  in  the  mode 
described  will  keep  for  many  months  and  can  be  sent  to  hot  climates  without  danger  of  spoiling. 
For  making  such  preserved  fish  eatable  it  must  be  taken  from  the  barrel  and  placed  in  fresh  water  to 
remove  its  rigidness.  This  will,  according  to  the  size  of  fish,  take  place  within  from  3  to  8  hours, 
when  the  salt  will  be  sufficiently  removed  from  the  fat.  The  fish  is  then  dried  in  the  open  air  and 
will  now  fully  resemble  newly  smoked  fish.  By  first  taking  the  fish  in  their  natural  condition  and 
smoking  them  the  juices  are  retained  and  the  fat  of  the  fish  is  brought  to  such  condition  that  the  salt 
when  applied  will  readily  combine  with  it  and  make  the  fish  perfectly  hard  and  solid,  especially  on 
the  exterior.  After  the  fish  are  thus  smoked  and  hardened  with  salt  they  are  brought  to  a  condition 
in  which  brine  will  simply  preserve  and  protect  them  from  atmospheric  influences  without  changing 
their  character  in  any  material  way.  By  thus  treating  the  fish  they  are  preserved  without  having 
the  entire  body  of  the  fish  permeated  with  salt,  as  after  being  smoked  the  dry  salt  in  which  they  are 
packed  combines  chiefly  with  the  fatty  subsljances  and  forms  a  hard  exterior  surface  which  is  not 
much  i>enetrated  by  the  brine. 


*  See  Letters  Patent  No.  352666,  dated  November  16,  1886. 
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from  1845  to  1872  was  not  less  than  600,000  boxes.  The  Washington  treaty  had  a  very 
serious  effect  on  the  smoked-herring  industry,  the  product  in  Maine  in  1880  being  only 
370,615  boxes,  or  4,434,111  pounds,  worth  $99,973;  whereas  importations  increased 
from  1,029,095  pounds,  valued  at  $34,670,  in  1874,  to  10,441,355  pounds,  worth  $129,034, 
in  1885.  After  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  in  1885  the  business  again  reached  its 
former  proportions  and  has  been  more  extensive  during  the  past  few  years  than  ever 
before.  The  annual  product  amounts  to  about  1,300,000  boxes,  containing  6,500,000 
pounds  of  cured  fish,  the  wholesale  value  of  which  approximates  $115,000. 

The  smoking  of  hard  herring  in  the  United  States  is  confined  principally  to  the 
State  of  Maine  and  to  Washington,  Hancock,  and  Knox  counties,  the  business  being 
centered  at  Eastport  and  Lubec.  The  mature  Clupea  harengus  is  used,  taken  almost 
wholly  by  weirs,  the  season  extending  generally  from  the  first  of  September  until  late 
in  December.  The  smoking  is  done  principally  by  the  persons  catching  the  fish,  who 
also  depend  partly  on  farming  for  a  livelihood.  Usually  several  of  them  own  a  weir  in 
common,  dividing  the  herring  equally  and  preparing  them  on  their  separate  premises. 

The  following  description  of  the  process  of  smoking  hard  herring  at  Eastport  and 
Lubec  is  from  an  account  of  the  industry  by  Mr.  Ansley  Hall:* 

Description  of  amokehouees, — The  smokehouse  is  generally  only  one  of  a  number  of  buildings  used 
in  carrying  on  the  smoked-herring  industry.  In  addition  to  it  there  are  sheds  and  shops  of  various 
kinds,  in  which  is  done  a  variety  of  work  incidental  to  the  business.  There  is  a  shed  for  pickling 
and  salting  herring^  a  shop  in  which  the  smoked-herring  boxes  are  made  and  where  the  herring  are 
packed,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  cooper  shop  for  making  herring  barrels.  The  buildings  are  usually 
located  on  ^  wharf  or  near  the  shore  for  convenience  in  landing  the  fish  from  the  boats.  The  frame  of 
the  smokehouse  is  covered  with  boards  and  made  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  escap- 
ing. There  are  board  windows  in  either  end  and  ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  latter  are  provided  by 
arranging  the  boards  on  either  side  of  the  ridgepole  so  that  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  cords  attached  to  levers.  The  building  is  entered  by  large  doors  in  the  end.  The  value  of  the 
smokehouses;  including  the  sheds  and  equipments,  varies  from  $60  to  $3,500  each ;  for  an  entire  stand 
of  buildings  the  average  value  is  from  about  $200  to  $500. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  the  smokehouses  were  very  inexpensive,  being  built  of  slabs 
obtained  at  small  cost  from  the  sawmills  in  the  vicinity.  A  very  few  of  these  primitive  structures, 
now  almost  a  century  old,  are  still  in  use,  but  in  most  instances  they  have  been  replaced  by  better 
ones.  As  the  business  increased  larger  smokehouses  were  built,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  meet 
the  greater  demand  for  the  product.  The  largest  one  now  in  use  is  at  Lubec.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  231  feet,  115  feet  of  which  is  included  in  the  smokehouse  and  116  feet  in  sheds  of  various 
kinds.  The  width  is  25  feet,  the  length  of  posts  16  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  ridgepole  29  feet. 
The  smokehouse  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  having  10  ''bays''  or  spaces  in  which  to 
hang  herring,  and  its  capacity  is  about  45,000  boxes  of  medium  or  60,000  boxes  of  large  herring.  It 
is  as  large  as  three  smokehouses  of  the  ordinary  size.  The  smokehouses  have  no  floors,  as  the  area 
has  to  be  used  for  the  fires.  The  interior  is  arranged  with  a  series  of  vertical  rows  of  2  by  4  inch 
scantlings.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  termed  ''bays''  and  are  38  inches  in  width.  The 
scantlings  in  each  row  begin  near  the  ridgepole  and  extend  horizontally  crosswise  of  the  building, 
each  one  being  placed  from  13  to  14  inches  below  the  other,  to  within  6  or  8  feet  of  the  ground.  In 
smokehouses  of  the  average  size  there  are  usually  10  "bays,"  and  the  capacity  is  about  15,000  boxes 
of  medium  or  20,000  boxes  of  large  herring. 

Equipment. — The  only  equipment  used  exclusively  in  a  smokehouse  are  the  herring  sticks.  A 
large  number  of  these  are  necessary  in  the  larger  houses,  as  it  requires  on  an  average  about  two  sticks 
to  each  box  of  herring.  The  sticks  are  prepared  at  the  sawmills  in  long  strips.  The  size  of  the  sticks 
as  they  come  from  the  mill  is  one-half  inch  square  for  medium  and  five-eighths  inch  square  for 
large  herring.  After  being  cut  into  lengths  of  3  feet  4  inches  each,  the  edges  taken  off,  and  one  end 
sharpened  they  are  ready  for  use.  They  cost  at  the  rate  of  about  $3  per  1,000  at  the  mill,  and  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  from  $4  to  $5  per  1,000  after  being  made  at  the  smokehouse. 


*"The  herring  industry  of  the  Passamaquoddy  region,  Maine,"  by  Ansley  Hall,  United  States 
Fish  Commission  Report  for  1896,  pp.  454-463. 
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fish  are  taken  oat  of  the  first  one  and  then  oat  of  the  others  in  regnlar  order,  each  tub  being  at  once 
refilled  with  other  fish,  and  this  process  is  continued  until  all  the  o versa] ted  fish  have  passed  through 
the  water,  remaining  there  only  long  enough  to  secure  the  desired  result.  If  the  quantity  of  fish 
is  large  the  water  in  the  tubs  is  changed  whenever  requisite.  It  is  customary  to  use  salt  water  for 
nearly  all  purposes.  The  fishermen  and  smokers  claim  that  fresh  water  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
gills  of  the  herring  tender  and  more  liable  to  break  and  allow  the  fish  to  fall  from  the  sticks  after 
being  hung  in  the  smokehouse.  They  also  think  that  the  salt  water  makes  the  flesh  of  the  fish  more 
firm  and  not  so  apt  to  become  soft  after  being  smoked.  The  salting  sheds  are,  therefore,  sometimes 
furnished  with  steam  pumps  for  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  salt  water.     *     *     * 

Scaling, — It  was  formerly  customary  to  remove  the  scales  from  the  herring  intended  for  smoking 
purposes  before  taking  them  from  the  boat.  The  fishermen,  with  their  rubber  boots,  walked  through 
the  mass  without  lifting  their  feet,  and  the  contact  of  the  fish  with  each  other  and  with  the  legs  of 
the  men  removed  the  a^reater  part  of  the  scales.  This  laborious  process  was  called  ^'treading  them 
out.'*'  It  is  said  to  have  begun  in  1820  and  was  continued  until  about  1880.  Another  method  of 
scaling  the  fish  during  that  period  was  to  stir  them  with  a  spudger.  In  recent  years  it  has  not  been 
considered  necessary  to  resort  to  these  or  other  methods  for  removing  the  scales,  since  the  frequent 
handling  which  the  fish  undergo  renders  them  practically  scaleless  when  they  reach  the  smokehouse. 
The  scales  of  the  herring  come  off  very  easily  when  the  fish  are  first  taken  from  the  water,  but  if 
allowed  to  dry  they  become  set  and  are  reuioved  with  difficulty.  The  methods  for  remoying  them 
above  described  insured  a  more  thorough  and  uniform  scaling  of  the  fish  than  would  otherwise  be 
effected,  but  if  the  work  was  not  carefuUy  performed  it  was  liable  to  result  in  braising  the  fish  and 
in  an  increased  loss  in  '' broken-bellied ''  herring. 

Stringing* — When  properly  salted  the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  pickle  to  be  strung  on  herring 
sticks  preparatory  to  being  hung  in  the  smokehouse.  This  is  done  with  ordinary  dip  nets,  or  ''wash 
nets/'  as  they  are  called  in  this  locality.  As  the  fish  are  dipped  out  they  are  washed  or  rinsed  in  the 
brine  with  the  nets,  after  which  the  pickle  is  allowed  to  run  oft  of  them  and  they  are  laid  on  the 
stringing  tables.    The  dipping  and  stringing  proceed  simultaneously. 

The  ''  stringers,'*  or  persons  who  string  the  herring,  are  of  both  sexes,  the  females  often  predomi- 
nating in  number.  In  some  instances  the  fishermen  do  the  work  themselves,  but  generally  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  are  hired  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of  stringers  employed  in  each 
smokehouse  varies  from  2  to  8  and  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
They  receive 20  cents  per  100  sticks  for  stringing  large  herriug  and  bloaters  and  25  cents  for  small  herring. 
The  cost  of  stringing  is  estimated  to  average  one-half  cent  per  box,  but  is  probably  a  little  less  than 
that.  At  these  prices  each  stringer  can  earn  from  $1  to  $2  per  day.  There  are  from  25  to  35  herring 
on  each  stick,  and  a  person  can  string  from  500  to  1,000  sticks  in  a  day.  The  work  is  performed  very 
rapidly.  The  herring  is  taken  with  its  back  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  the  stick  being  held  by 
the  blunt  end  in  the  left  hand ;  the  left  gill-cover  is  then  raised  by  a  movement  of  the  right  thumb  and 
the  pointed  end  of  the  stick  is  inserted  and  passed  through  the  month,  the  fish  being  moved  down  to 
its  proper  place.  The  work  is  often  done  by  reversing  this  order,  the  fish  being  taken  in  the  left  and 
the  stick  in  the  right  hand,  but  in  either  case  the  herring  when  strung  hang  on  the  stick  with  their 
backs  toward  the  stringer. 

Draining  and  drying.— After  the  herring  have  been  strung  on  the  sticks  they  are  washed  in  a 
trough  of  clean  salt  water  and  hung  on  the  herring  horses.  They  are  then  carried  out  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  water  drains  off  of  them  and  they  have  become 
sufficiently  dry  to  hang  in  the  smokehouse.  The  time  required  for  drying  varies  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather,  but  is  usually  from  one  to  several  hours.  The  drying  not  only  hardens  the 
gill-covers  and  prevents  the  fish  from  falling  from  the  sticks  in  the  smokehouse,  but  also  improves  their 
quality  when  smoked.  The  work  of  stringing  and  drying  the  herring  is  g«'nerally  done  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  day  and  in  the  afternoon  tbey  are  hung  in  the  smokehouse.  If  the  weather  is  not  fine  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  dry  the  fish  in  the  smokehouse  after  leaving  them  in  the  open  air  long 
enough  lor  the  water  to  drain  from  them.  When  this  method  is  resorted  to,  the  doors  and  windows 
are  opened  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  fires  arc  kept  burning  until  the  drying  is  completed. 

Filling  the  smokehouse, — The  smokehouse  is  not  usually  filled  all  at  one  time,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  work  occupies  several  wet^ks.  The  herring  are  taken  care  of  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained 
from  the  weirs,  the  time  required  to  fill  the  smokehouse  depending  somewhat  on  the  abundance  and 
constancy  of  the  supply.  If  the  supply  is  steady,  the  work  progresses  as  rapidly  as  herring  oan  be 
prepared,  otherwise  the  period  may  be  extended  to  three  or  four  weeks  and  perhaps  longer. 
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Wheu  the  herring  have  been  siifficieutly  dried  in  the  san  they  are  carried  on  the  herring  horses 
to  the  smokehouse,  where  the  sticks  are  placed  in  the  '^  bays/'  their  endH  resting  on  the  s('antliug.s  or 
beams  on  either  side  <»f  each  *'bay."  The  work  of  '*  hanging"  the  herring  requires  the  services  oi'  at 
least  two  men,  and  if  a  larger  number  are  engaged  in  it  they  work  in  pairs.  One  man  stands  in  the 
'^  bay  '^  with  his  feet  on  the  beams,  while  the  other  stands  on  the  ground  or  tloor  and  hands  the  sticks 
of  herring  up  to  him,  two  ut  a  time,  keeping  the  sharp  end  of  the  stick  downward  so  the  herring  will 
not  slip  otr.  The  sticks  are  made  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  ^'  bay  ''  and  to  nearly  the  center  of 
the  beams  which  support  them  at  either  end. 

The  lower  part  of-  the  **bays"  is  usually  filled  first.  The  fires  are  then  kindled  and  the  herring 
smoked  until  they  acquire  a  good  color.  When  this  is  efii*ect€d  the  fires  are  allowe<l  to  go  d<»wn,  the 
doors  and  ventilators  are  opened  to  let  out  the  smoke,  and  the  herring  are  shifted  to  a  place  nearer 
the  top  of  the  smokehouse.  The  lower  part  is  then  ready  to  receive  another  lot  of  fish.  This  prelim- 
inary smoking  occupies  from  about  12  to  15  hours.  The  work  is  continued  in  this  manner  until  the 
smokehouse  is  filled.  Two  smokehouses  are  very  often  filled  at  the  same  time.  In  that  ease,  after  the 
top  of  the  house  has  been  filled  by  shifting  the  herring,  the  lower  part  is  completed  by  putting  about 
three  tiers  of  herring  in  each  house  on  alternate  days.  When  two  houses  are  filled  together,  the  work 
can  be  done  in  almost  as  short  a  time  as  would  be  required  to  iill  one  alone. 

The  object  of  putting  the  herring  into  the  house  by  degrees,  instead  of  all  at  one  time,  were  that 
practicable,  is  to  insure  their  becoming  thoroughly  dry  before  being  subjected  to  the  smoke,  and  also 
to  smoke  them  more  evenly  and  secure  a  greater  uniformity  of  color.  If  a  large  body  of  fish  were  put 
into  the  smokehouse  at  once  they  would  gather  dampness  and  great  difficulty  would  be  met  with  in 
preventing  them  from  spoiling.  To  fill  a  smokehouse  holding  20,000  boxen  of  herring  in  a  proper 
manner  requires  at  least  two  weeks  and  a  somewhat  longer  period  if  two  such  houses  are  filled  at  the 
same  time.  The  length  of  time  also  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  smokehouses.  Small  houses 
may  sometimes  be  filled  in  a  few  days.  After  the  smokehouses  have  been  filled  the  additional  length  of 
time  required  to  complete  smoking  th(>  herring  is  about  three  weeks.  Hegiilar  herring  are  placed  as 
close  together  on  the  sticks  as  possible  without  touching  each  other,  the  gill-covers  generally  keeping 
them  far  enough  apart.     The  sticks,  when  hung,  are  placed  about  3  inches  from  each  other. 

Fire8  and  wood. — The  fires  for  sn^oking  the  herring  are  built  on  the  ground  at  equal  distances 
apart  over  the  entire  area  of  the  smokehouse.  The  wood  used  is  of  various  kinds,  but  white  birch  is 
generally  preferred;  driftwood  which  has  been  soaked  with  salt  water  is  also  used.  The  main  consid- 
eration is  to  have  wood  that  will  burn  slowly  and  produce  an  abundance  of  smoke.  The  fires  are  kept 
burning  very  slowly,  the  smokehouse  being  visited  every  few  hours  during  the  night  as  well  as  the 
day.     If  too  much  heat  is  generated  the  herring  are  soon  damaged  and  may  be  completely  spoiled. 

Previous  to  1820,  ouly  two  brands  of  smoked  herring  were  known,  namely, "  number 
ones"  and  "number  twos."  On  the  introduction  of  scaled  fish,  a  third  brand  was 
added,  the  "medium  scaled,''  including  all  the  best  fish  of  medium  size  that  were  well 
scaled.  At  present  there  are  three  principal  brands  of  hard  herring,  viz,  "length- 
wise,'' "medium-scaled,"  and  "No.  !.'■  Another  brand  known  as  "tucktails''  is  also 
prepared  to  some  extent.  The  lengthwise  herring  are  the  largest  of  the  hard  herring 
l)repared,  and  must  be  packed  lengthwise  with  the  box,  hence  the  name.  Of  this 
grade  each  box  contains  only  about  15  or  20  fish,  weighing  about  6  pounds,  the  boxes 
being  of  uniform  size,  12  inches  long,  6i  inches  wide,  and  2f  inches  deep,  the  thickness 
of  the  ends  being  five-eighths  inch,  and  of  the  other  parts  one-fourth  inch,  the  cost  of 
the  boxes  approximating  $15  per  1,000.  The  tucktails  are  also  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  box,  but  they  are  packed  crosswise  of  the  box,  the  tails  being  tucked  or  bent 
over  them,  as  indicated  by  the  name.  The  medium-scaled  form  the  popular  size  and 
sell  for  the  highest  prices.  They  are  packed  crosswisi3  of  the  box  and  are  usually 
divided  into  two  sizes,  viz,  large  and  small  medium  herring,  30  to  40  of  the  former  and 
40  to  50  of  the  latter  filling  a  box.  The  "No.  1'*  grade  is  composed  of  the  smallest 
fish,  each  box  containing  from  55  to  75  fish. 

Several  of  the  New  England  States  have  very  extensive  and  precise  regulations 
affecting  the  grading,  packing,  inspecting,  and  branding  of  smoked  fish,  but  these 
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regulatious  are  rarely  enforced.    lu  Maine  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time 
beginning  in  1821,  affecting  the  smoking  of  herring,  but' in  1871  it  was  provided — 

Hereafter  no  inspectiou  of  smoked  herring  shall  be  required;  but  all  smoked  herring  put  up  in 
boxes  or  casks  for  sale  in  this  State  shall  be  branded  on  the  cask  or  box  inclosing  them  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  Christian  name  and  the  whole  of  the  surname  of  the  person  putting  up  the  same,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  State  and  the  place  where  such  person  lives,  and  all  such  fish  ofi'ered  for  sale  or 
shipping  not  thus  branded  shall  be  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  town  where  the  olfense  is 
committed,  and  the  other  half  to  the  person  lilieling  the  same. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  price  realized  by  the  fishermen  varied  from  $1 
to  $1.25  per  box,  18  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  7  inches  deep,  inside  measurement. 
From  18.30  to  1860  the  average  price  was  about  $1.10  for  "scaled  herring,"  80  cents  for 
*' number  ones,''  and  35  to  40  cents  for  '*  number  twos,"  the  size  of  the  box  being  17 
inches  long,  8^  inches  wide,  and  G  inches  deep,  measured  on  the  inside.  From  that 
date  the  price  decreased  quite  rapidly  for  a  number  of  years,  and  fish  of  good  quality 
often  sold  as  low  as  7  and  8  cents  per  box.  Later,  with  the  revival  of  trade,  it  again 
improved,  until  in  1880  it  ranged  between  12  and  25  cents,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  fish,  good  scaled  herring  averaging  fully  22  cents,  while  lower  grades  usually 
sold  at  16  or  16  cents.  The  boxes  in  1880  were  usually  16 J  inches  long,  7 J  inches  wide, 
and  4  inches  deep,  inside  measurement.  Since  1880  the  prices  have  decreased  con- 
siderably.   In  1894  medium-scaled  herring  sold  for  9  cents,  and  No.  1  for  about  0  cents. 

A  choice  method  of  packing  smoked  herring,  introduced  in  1878,  has  met  with 
much  favor.  After  the  herring  have  been  salted  and  smoked  in  the  usual  way,  the 
skin,  head,  and  viscera  are  removed  and  the  bones  extracted.  The  fiesh  is  then 
packed  eight  to  twelve  in  small  wooden  boxes  with  glass  fronts  or  tied  in  bunches  of 
about  one  dozen  fish  each,  six  of  such  bunches  being  packed  in  a  neat  wooden  box, 
which  also  sometimes  has  a  pane  of  glass  introduced  in  one  of  the  sides  to  render  the 
contents  visible  without  opening  the  box.  By  skinning  the  herring  and  placing  them 
together  their  fiesh  is  brought  in  close  contact,  preserving  their  inherent  moisture 
and  fiavor,  this  eflTect  being  further  increased  by  packing  them  in  a  box.  The  fish 
also  present  a  much  neater  appearance  when  oft'ered  for  sale  and  are  more  attractive 
to  customers.  This  process  was  protected  by  Letters  Patent  No.  207980,  dated  Sep- 
tember 10, 1878. 

Large  quantities  of  foreign  smoked  herring  are  imported  into  the  L^nited  States, 
approximating  4,000,000  pounds  annually,  worth  about  $100,000 — mostly  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  though  large  quantities  are  received  also  from  Newfound- 
land, Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  exports  of  smoked  herring 
are  equal  in  quantity  to  the  imports,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  sent  to  Haiti,  and 
smaller  quantities  to  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  other  tropical  countries. 

The  following  notes  on  the  methods  of  smoking  hard  or  red  herring  in  Holland 
and  in  England  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Adolph  Nielsen: 

SMOKING  HERRING  IN   HOLLAND. 

The  greater  part  of  the  berriug  are  caught  in  the  North  Sea  and  salted  round  ou  board  of  the  vessel 
in  barrels.  After  they  are  brought  to  the  smoking-hooses  the  barrels  are  opened  and  the  herring  put 
into  large  vessels  to  be  steeped  in  fresh  water.  The  length  of  time  in  which  the  herring  are  steeped 
depends  upon  the  ditierent  markets  for  which  they  are  prepared.  For  the  local  markets,  Antw  erp  and 
Brussels,  they  arc  steeped  for  two  days,  while  for  the  Italian  markets  they  are  steeped  one  day, 
and  sometimes  not  steeped  ut  all,  but  only  washed.  In  order  to  liberate  the  herring  as  much  as 
possible  from  scales  they  are  stirred  about  several  times  during  the  day  with  a  stirring  pole.  The 
heri'iug  which  are  salted  heavy  or  have  remained  in  salt  over  the  ordinary  time  are  lirst  steeped  one 
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(lay,  then  taken  up  and  put  in  baskets  for  12  hours,  and  after  this  again  steeped  another  24  hours. 
Aftor  the  herring  are  wufflciently  steeped  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  herring  Hort«<l  and  pat  in 
baskets,  which  contain  nbout  half  a  barrel,  and  arc  left  in  these  in  the  balcony  for  18  to  24  hours.  The 
object  of  this  is  that  the  herring,  l>y  their  own  weight,  in  the  baskets,  shall  press  out  some  of  the  water, 
and  serve  instead  of  drying,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  smoking.  Hubsequeutly  the  herring  are 
threaded  on  willow  twigH,  as  in  England,  and  brought  into  the  smoking-rooms,  where  they  in  the 
meantime,  until  they  can  be  hang  up  in  the  raft  work,  are  placed  on  Htandn  made  for  that  purpose. 
When  hung  up  to  be  Huioked,  the  fattest,  and  such  herring  as  are  to  be  smoked  strongest,  are  placed 
nearest  the  roof.  The  fire  is  made  on  the  Hoor  in  a  dozen  small  heaps  (according  to  the  size  of  the  room) 
in  each  room,  and  chijis  of  oak  are  generally  used  f(»r  that  purpose  if  they  poHsibly  <'an  be  obtained; 
if  not,  a  mixture  of  poplar,  ash,  elm,  and  birrh.  SawduMt  of  oak  is  ap)>lied  in  <»rder  to  smother  the 
fire  and  keep  it  from  flaming,  also  to  form  a  good  body  of  smoke.  After  the  Hre  is  kindled  the  small 
windows  close  to  the  roof  and  the  lower  part  of  the  door  are  kept  open  in  order  to  give  a  better 
]  draft,  and  also  to  give  the  dampness  from  the  herring  a  chance  to  escape.     The  fire  is  renewed  when- 

j  ever  the  glowing  chips  are  getting  low.     When  the  water  after  a  couple  of  hours  has  evaporated 

{  from  the  herring,  the  Huiall  windows  close  to  the  roof  and  the  lower  part  of  the  door  are  shut  if 

I  snfBcient  draft  can  be  had  through  the  ventilators  in  the  roof.     Tlie  temperature  is  kept  as  near 

65^  F.  as  possible  and  is  regulated  by  opening  and  closing  the  small  windowH  and  the  doors. 

Herring  prepared  for  the  two  )>riucipal  markets,  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  are  generally  smoked  for 
12  hoars,  and  supposed  to  keep  good  for  two  weeks.  These  markets  want  the  herring  to  be  lightly 
smoked  and  of  a  bright  bronzed  color.  Herring  prepared  for  Germany,  Itiily,  and  other  Belgian 
parts  are  smoked  for  24  hoars,  and  are  supposed  to  keep  good  from  one  month  to  six  weeks.  They  are 
dark-colored.  After  the  herring  nre  smoked  the  small  windows  and  doors  are  opened  and  the  herring 
left  to  cool,  either  in  the  smoking-rooms  or  in  the  balcony  in  the  raftwork  erected  there,  for  a  coaplo 
of  hours  before  they  are  packed.  The  herring  are  packed  in  baskets,  made  of  willow  twigs,  28  inches 
long,  17  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  12  inches  at  the  bottom,  the  height  about?  inches,  containing  200  each, 
for  the  Belgian,  German,  and  home  markets;  while  for  the  Italian  markets  boxes  and  drums  made  of 
soft  wood  are  used.  The  boxes  are  21^  inches  long,  12  inches  high,  and  9^  inches  wide,  and  hold  about 
I  200  herring.    The  drums  are  20  inches  high  and  12  inches  in  diameter  and  contain  from  300  to  400  her- 

ring. The  herring  are  packed  slantways,  back  down,  across  the  boxes  or  baskets,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  uppermost  layers,  which  are  packed  back  up.  The  packing  in  the  drums  is  just  the  same 
as  the  common  packing  in  barrels.  As  a  rule  a  little  straw  is  put  in  the  bottom  of  boxes  and  baskets. 
The  bowed  basket  lid  is  sewed  fast  by  the  help  of  long  needle  and  twine.  The  herring  are  sorted  for 
the  Belgian  and  German  markets  in  full  and  spent,  with  no  regard  to  size.  For  the  Italian  markets 
they  are  sorted  in  large  full,  medium  full,  and  spent  herring.  Of  the  large  full  it  takes  about  300,  of 
the  medium  about  400,  and  of  the  spent  about  370  to  fill  a  drum  of  the  above-mentioned  dimensions. 
Besides  the  herring  caught  in  the  North  Sea  and  treated  and  smoked  in  the  manner  described,  a  lot  of 
smaller  herring  caught  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  also  smoked  for  local  consumption.  These  herring  are 
generally  brought  to  the  smoking-houses  fresh,  are  pickled  in  strong  pickle  for  about  an  hour,  left  in 
the  baskets  to  dry  a  while  and  smoked  for  4  to  8  hours.  The  smoking  of  herring  for  export  to  foreign 
countries  has  not  been  carried  on  in  Europe  to  any  extent,  except  in  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  nntil 
of  late  years,  when  a  lot  of  this  article  has  also  been  exported  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

SMOKING   HERRING   IN    ENGLAND. 

Red  herring  are  for  the  most  part  prepared  of  fresh  herring,  which  are  salted  dry  on  the  floor 
in  the  salting-room  connect<^d  with  the  smoking-house,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  salt  2  to  6  days, 
according  to  the.  length  of  time  they  are  intended  to  keep,  and  according  to  markets  for  which  they 
are  prepared.  After  being  loft  a  sufficient  time  in  salt  they  are  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  then 
threaded  on  sticks  in  the  same  way  as  the  bloaters  and  hung  up  in  the  smoking-rooms,  where  they  are 
smoked  for  about  4  weeks.  If  high  dried  are  wanted,  the  time  of  smoking  is  about  6  weeks.  The  red 
herring  are  smoked  with  a  small  fire  made  of  chips  of  oak  and  sawdust,  and  the  fire  only  renewed  once 
every  day.  The  average  temperature  in  the  smoking-nioms  is  kept  at  about  62°  F.  Sometimes  red 
herring  are  prepared  from  herring  which  have  been  pickled  in  large  cisterns.  These  are  soaked  in  firesh 
water  before  they  are  hung  up  to  be  smoked,  but  otherwise  treated  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  dry- 
salted  red  herring.  The  pickle-salted  are  called  Scotch  red?,  and  are  lower  in  price  than  the  dry-salted 
herring.  Herring  which  have  fallen  down  or  are  headless  are  smoked  on  the  same  sticks  of  wood  as 
the  kippers,  and  are  called  "red  tenters''  and  '* plucks.'' 
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In  preparing  red  or  hard  herring  at  Yarmouth,  England,  for  the  Mediterranean 
markets,  the  fish  on  arrival  at  the  curing-house  are,  if  previously  salted  on  board  of  the 
vessels,  rinsed  to  remove  the  incrusted  salt,  and  then,  without  other  preparation, 
are  again  put  in  salt,  that  from  Liverpool  being  preferred.  After  remaining  in  salt 
for  10  to  14  days  the  herring  are  washed,  strung  on  smoke-sticks,  25  fish  to  each 
stick,  which  is  generally  about  56  inches  long,  and  placed  in  the  smoke-room,  which 
may  be  16  or  18  feet  square.  A  dozen  or  more  fires  are  made  oil  the  floor,  the  fuel 
generally  being  small  sticks  of  oak  or  ash.  The  fires  are  kept  burning  for  two  days, 
when  they  are  permitted  to  go  out  and  the  fish  allowed  to  drip  for  a  day.  Then  the 
tires  are  again  lighted  for  2  or  3  days,  and  this  process  of  alternate  smoking  and 
draining  continued  for  2  weeks  or  even  longer,  when,  after  cooling,  the  fish  are  ready 
for  packing.  For  the  home  market  Yarmouth  hard  herring  are  packed  in  flat  boxes  or 
in  kegs  10  inches  high,  holding  from  80  to  100  fish,  and  for  the  Mediterranean  markets 
in  barrels  and  half-barrels.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  barrel  is  filled  to  the  top,  by 
means  of  a  screw  press  the  fish  are  pressed  down  and  an  additional  number  placed  in, 
600  or  700  full-sized  fish  being  the  usual  number  to  each  barrel. 

BLOATER   HERRING.     , 

Scotland  has  always  led  in  the  preparation  of  bloater  herring,  as  in  most  of  the 
smoked  fishery  products.  It  is  not  known  when  this  article  originated,  but  doubtless 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  For  two  centuries  or  more  it  has  been-au  important 
product  in  Europe,  but  it  has  been  prepared  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  40 
years  only.  The  business  is  said  to  have  begun  at  Boston  in  1859,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  importation  of  large  salted  herring  from  Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland.  The 
process  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  Scotland,  and  the  trade  increased  until  in 
1868  10,000  barrels  of  large  herring  were  smoked  and  sold  as  "Yarmouth  bloaters." 
During  that  year  the  business  was  started  at  Eastport,  Me.,  and  on  accouut  of  the 
convenience  of  carrying  it  on  in  connection  with  the  extensive  smoking  of  hard 
herring  in  the  vicinity  the  trade  has  largely  centered  at  that  port.  The  preparation 
of  bloaters  was  begun  at  Gloucester  in  1883,  the  fish  being  received  salted  from 
Newfoundland,  and  at  present  the  business  at  that  port  is  quite  large  and  is  carried 
on  principally  in  connection  with  the  smoking  of  halibut.  Several  ports  in  Maine 
also  prepare  quantities  of  this  product,  among  which  are  Portland  and  Lubec.  Some 
are  also  prepared  in  New  York  City. 

The  Washington  treaty  in  effect  from  July  1,  1873,  to  June  30, 1885,  had  a  very 
disastrous  eft'ect  on  the  bloater-herring  industry,  large  quantities  being  prepared  at 
Grand  Manan,  Carapobello,  and  other  islands  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
and  shipped  to  Boston  and  New  York.  Since  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty,  however, 
the  duty  of  \  cent  per  pound  has  restricted  the  preparation  of  the  supply  for  United 
States  markets  almost  exclusively  to  this  country.  The  present  annual  product 
approximates  5,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $170,000  wholesale. 

Two  general  grades  of  bloater  herring  are  prepared  in  this  country,  those  from 
the  large  Newfoundland  salted  herring  and  those  from  herring  caught  along  the  coast 
of  Maine.  The  business  at  Gloucester  and  Boston  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the 
salted  herring  from  Newfoundland,  while  Eastport,  Lubec,  and  Portland  use  mainly  the 
herring  caught  on  the  Maine  coast,  most  of  which  are  received  in  a  fresh  state.  The 
Newfoundland  herring  are  obtained  from  Bay  of  Islands,  Boon  Bay,  Fortune  Bay, 
Placentia  Bay,  St.  Morris  Bay,  etc.,  being  purchased  of  the  fishermen  at  about  60  cents 
to  %\  per  barrel,  and  from  12,000  to  20,000  barrels  being  imported  each  year.    The 
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veRBels  engaged  ir;  tliat  trade  arrive  in  Newfoundland  daring  October  with  from  1,200 
to  1,KI>0  busliels  of  salt  each  and  are  moored  in  some  convenient  cove.  As  the  freah 
lierriiigurulandedondeck,  IV  barrel  at  n  time,  about  IjbaHhelK  of  Trapaui  8alt  is  spread 
among  tbem,  tlie  mass  drudged  back  and  fortb  several  times  and  tben  shoveled 
into  the  bold  in  bulk  until  acargo  is  secured  amounting  to  1,00U  or  1,JJ00  barrels.  There 
they  remain  until  the  vessel  reaches  port,  the  pickle  being  jmmped  ont  when  necessary. 
The  iish  are  then  removed  and  stored  in  bolk  on  the  floor  of  the  warehouse,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  following  April  if  not  required  iit  the  meantime. 

Tlierc  are  two  general  processes  of  treating  these  salted  herring  preparatory  to 
smoking,  tlie  diflerence  being  in  the  manner  of  soaking.  At  Boston  the  salted  flab 
are  soaked  in  large  square  tanks  sufficiently  to  remove  the  extreme  saltiness  and 
all  dust,  slime,  etc.,  the  length  uf  tlie  soaking  depending  on  the  degree  of  saltiness 
and  varying  from  !.'>  to  24  hours.  On  removal  with  a  dip  net  they  are  thrown  on 
a  stringing  table,  where  a  gang  of  men  stand  ready  to  place  them  on  small  sqnare 
sticks  alwut  .1^  feet  in  length.  In  stringing  theni  the  stick  is  held  in  the  left  hand, 
tli»  lower  end  resting  under  the  left  elbow;  each  fish  is  grasped  with  the  right  hfmd 
alKtnt  the  head,  and  by  pressing  it  vertically  the  gills  are  opened,  when  the  fish  is 
entered  on  the  stick  at  the  left  gill  opening  and  out  at  the  mouth.  Usually  abont 
16  herring  are  placed  on  each  stick.  Each  stick  with  its  load  of  herring  is  then 
dipped  in  water  for  a  moment  and  allowed  to  drain,  and  placed  in  the  smokehouse. 
At  Gloucester  the  salted  herring  arc  soaked  tor  ouly  a  few  moments  before  stringing, 
and  round  sticks,  i  inch  in  diameter  and  2  feet  long,  are  used.  The  sticks  vith  the 
attached  herring  are  then  immersed  in  tubs  or  vats  which  are  filled  with  fresh  water, 
and  the  fish  are  soaked  Axim  8  to  10  hoars  to  freshen  them.  On  removal  they  are 
allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  moments,  and  are  then  placed  iu  the  smokehouse. 

Wlien  fresh  herring  from  neighboring  points  are  used,  as  at  Portland  and  Eastport, 
they  are  immediately  pickled  on  their  receipt  at  the  smoking  establisbmeDts,  aboat  a 
bushel  of  salt  being  nsed  to  each  barrel  of  fish.  After  remaining  in  the  pickle  for  2 
or  ^  days  they  are  removed,  drained,  and  placed  on  the  ordinary  herring  sticks,  and 
linng  in  the  smokehouse  and  smoked  like  the  Kcwfonudland  salted  herring. 

Iu  order  to  "bloat,"  the  herring  mnst  be  thoronghly  moist,  and  after  they  have 
commenced  to  dry  in  the  smokehouse  the  heat  must  be  increased.  If  they  are  per- 
mitted to  hang  10  or  12  hours  without  heating  they  will  not  bloat,  bat  will  become 
hard  herring.  The  smoking  is  continued  from  2J  to  0  days,  when  the  fish  are  usually 
sufficiently  cured.  They  are  removed  iirom  the  houses,  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few  hoars, 
and  placed  in  boxes  holding  50  or  100  Qsh  each,  the  larger  size  being  by  fa^  the  most 
numerous.  The  average  weight  of  100  bIoat«rs  prepared  from  Kewfouudland  herring 
is  about  40  ponnds,  whereas  an  equal  quantity  prepared  from  Galf  of  Maine  fish  weighs 
from  25  to  35  pounds,  according  to  their  size  and  the  extent  of  the  smoking.  Tiie 
Eastport  bloaters  weigli  about  25  pounds  per  100  fish,  being  smoked  2  or  3  days  longer 
than  the  Boston  bloaters,  as  they  are  intended  to  keep  a  greater  length  of  tame  and  in 
warmer  climates.  They  lire  placed  iit  boxes  18^  inches  long,  llj  inches  wide,  and  7i 
inches  deep,  inside  measurement.  The  thickness  of  the  ends  is  generally  |  inch  and 
of  other  parts  |  inch,  and  the  cost  of  boxes  approximates  $12  per  100,  The  boxes  at 
Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Portland  are  usually  considerably  larger.  One  barrel  of  round 
fresh  herring  yields  abont  5  boxes  of  100  bloaters  each.  Those  smoked  2j  or  3  days 
will  keep  nsuiilly  3  or  4  months  under  favorable  conditions,  while  those  smoked  5  or  6 
days  will  keep  until  warm  weather.    Very  few  bloaters  are  sold  after  the  month  of  May. 


B^ii.u.  s  r  c  I 
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The  market  for  bloaters  is  priuoiiKiUy  in  l^vjitoiK  New  York*  CAn^t;u  Ami  the 
West,  aiid  the  arerajre  wholesale  iirice  for  th^^se  preivmnl  tVoiu  XewfouiuUam)  s^lunt 
herring  is  about  $lj20  per  100  fish.  The  l^vstouiniretl  blojiters  soKl  in  lx<V5>  ;||  #M\% 
to  $l.oO,  and  in  lSd5  at  ?1.S0.  per  10i>.  In  ISSO  the  valne  of  the  KASt^H^rt  bUviU^r^  wa^ 
about  1«5  cents,  in  ISiVJ  it  was  77  cents,  and  in  1S98  it  Wiis  alxMit  S*>  ctMits  |H>r  liHV 

The  cost  of  preparing  bloaters  at  Eastport  is  iH^nsiderabl^^-  less  than  at  iikmof?«ter 
or  Boston.    At  Boston  it  approximates  S4  cents  i>er  box  of  UHK  as  follows: 

Salted  tish  .at  t2.o0  per  barrel  of  ,V10> I^Vi^N 

Cost  of  smoking  and  packing , i>N 

Box II 

Total S4 

Daring  the  past  two  or  three  years  some  curers  have  |vju*kiHl  Imy  leaves  l>etwoiMi 
the  layers  of  bloaters  in  the  boxes,  but  fish  8i>  i>;ickeil  have  a  tendency  to  mold  when 
placed  in  cold  storage.  Choicest  bloiiters  are  very  little  sjtlteiU  and  art>  sniokiH)  so 
slightly  that  there  is  little  discoloration  of  the  skin*  bnt  pin&|>aivd  in  that  way  they 
will  keep  only  three  or  four  days.  These  mildcuretl  bloaters  are  very  )>opnlar  in 
Great  Britain,  but  are  not  prepareil  in  this  country  to  any  greiit  extent. 

The  ••pickling"  or  ^^biickling"  i)revvareii  in  New  York  City  an^  quite  vsimih^r  to  the 
bloaters  prepared  at  Boston.  The  large  fat  frozen  herring  fYt>ni  Newfoundland  art* 
used,  their  average  weight  being  nei\rly  a  pound  each.  These  aiH>  placed  in  cold  »tor 
age,  whence  they  are  removed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  trade  requires.  On  renu>val 
they  are  tliawe<l  out  and  pickled  round  for  10  or  12  hours  and  ]>laccd  on  xxhIh  in  the 
smokehouse,  and  after  smoking  cold  for  8  or  10  hours  they  are  placed  in  the  snu>ke 
oven  and  hot-smoked  or  cooked  for  an  hour  or  two.  Alnuit  10,000  pounds  of  these 
are  prepared  in  New  York  City  annually,  selling  at  about  12  cents  per  pound.  These 
fish  are  sometimes  beheaded  and  eviscerated  bctore  being  snu)ked,  and  are  then  sealed 
in  tin  cans,  small  fish  being  selccte<l  tor  this  purpovse. 

Labrador  and  Xewt'oundland  split  herring,  salted  in  barrels,  are  also  smoked  in 
Xew  Y'ork  City  and  a  few  other  points,  but  the  business  is  not  so  extensive  as  fornuM'ly, 
probably  not  exceeding  12,000  pounds  annually.  These  arc  soakc«l  out,  strung  up,  aud 
cold-smoked  for  8  or  10  hours,  just  enough  to  give  a  slight  color  to  them.  In  New  York 
they  are  generally  tied  3  in  a  bunch  and  sold  to  the  stores  at  i\  or  7  cents  per  hunch. 

The  preparation  of  bloaters  is  much  more  extensive  in  (Ireat  Hritain  than  in  the 
United  States,  Yarmouth  being  the  principal  phu'c  wh(»re  they  are  cured.  I'Mually 
they  are  prepared  for  immediate  consumption  an<l  are  snn)kcd  for  10  or  12  hours  only. 
When  using  fresh  herring,  the  tish  are  placed  in  strong  brine  t'or  0  or  8  hours,  tlien 
washed  in  clean  water  to  remove  scales,  slime, etc.,  phu'cd  on  smoke  sticks  by  prcHsing 
the  latter  through  the  gills,  dipped  or  rinse<l  in  water,  and  HuspendiMl  in  HinokehouNeH, 
where  tliey  are  smoked  for  10  or  12  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  80  .  When  using 
salted  herring,  they  are  soaked  for  a  tinni  to  hmuovc  the  excess  of  salt,  the  length  of 
the  soaking  depending  on  the  degree  of  saltiness  of  the  fish. 

The  delegates  appointed  in  1880  by  the  (Canadian  government  to  inquire  into  the 
herring  industry  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Holland,  state  as  follows  reganling  the  Yar- 
mouth bloater  industry,  on  pages  :iO-M  of  their  report: 

One  of  the  best  bloater  curerH  in  Vnrinouth  infoniMMl  uh  that  one  roiinon  why  hU  lUh  niood  no 
high  in  th«'  market  was  that  ho  was  always  very  <'areful,  in  the  llrnt  |»biee,  to  nelort  ilio  vory  bi»«t 
lish  for  the  manufacture  of  liloaters,  rrnervinj^  for  other  iMir|HiNcii  all  liiforlor  and  unniiliablo  (Uh. 
Then  ht'  is  verv  carefnl  in  saltinjj,  rnrin^,  ft»<l  Muiokin^c  them.     We  naw  in  the  IInIi  Ntoren  in  Vnrinonth, 
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»1bo  on  Billiu^sgato  market  in  London  and  on  the  tables  in  the  hotab,  a  bloater  very  slightly  salted, 
and  smoked  ho  slightly  that  there  was  no  discoloration  at  all  of  the  herring.      This  bloater  so 
prepared  is  a  most  delicious  fish.    It  is  prepared  in  this  way  for  immediate  use  in  the  nearest  cities, 
towns,  and  country  places,  and  will  only  keep  some  three  or  four  days.    <^)ther  classes  of  bloaters, 
intended  for  consumption  at  greater  distances  and  therefore  designefl  to  keep  longer,  are  more  highly 
salted,  smoked  in  various  grades.    The  bloaters  we  saw  were  fairly  fat,  but  very  fat  herring  will  not 
do  for  bloaters.    Bloaters  are  salted  in  heaps  on  the  stone  floors  of  the  warehouses — some  for  a  few 
hours,  some  for  one  or  two  days  or  more.    They  are  never  mo  highly  nnipkcd  a!i  the  mildest  red  herring. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  manufacturing  bloaters.    All  that  is  required  is  intelligence,  good  Judgment, 
quick  observation,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  tastes  of  the  consumers; 
and  also  whether  the  fish  is  required  for  immediate  use  near  by  or  for  exportation  to  i»hices  at  a 
distance.    The  gentleman  who  gave  us  so  much  ihformation  said  that  first  of  all  he  re<]uired  to  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  bloater  required  and  that  he  then  did  his  bcHt  td  supply  the  article.     When 
the  herring  have  been  quite  sufficiently  saKed,  they  are  washed  clean  on  the  outside,  but  are  not 
opened,  gibbed,  or  gutted.    They  are  then  strung  on  rods  and  hung  up  to  drip  and  dry,  and  then 
smoked.    The  fuel  preferred  in  Britain  for  smoking  purposes  is  the  sawdust  or  the  waste  from  the 
tarning  lathe  of  birch,  although  oak  and  elm  are  sometimes  used.     All  agreed  that  the  birch  made 
the  sweetest  smoke.    The  white  bloatern  put  up  for  immediate  use  are  packed  in  neat  light  boxes, 
coutaining  50  herrings  each.    Those  more  highly  saltt^d  and  smoked  are  put  up  in  larger  packages. 
The  bloaters  we  saw  were  considerably  smaller  thau  our  owu  herring;  they  are  deep  from  back  to 
bell}',  and  are  an  excellent  fish.    Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the  herring 
used  for  bloaters  and  to  the  respective  curing  processes.    The  excellence  of  any  particular  cnrer^s 
bloaters  does  not  arise  f^om  any  special  mode  of  curing,  but  from  special  care  and  attention  and  that 
practical  knowledge  which  close  observation  and  experience  aloue  cau  confer.    At  the  hotel  bloaters 
were  opened  and  split  from  the  belly  to  the  backbone,  the  gills  and  viscera  taken  out,  and  the  herring, 
without  being  washed,  cooked  with  the  milt  aud  the  roe.    The  roe  furnishes  pleasant  eating. 

In  the  case  of  bloaters  for  inmiediat-e  use,  the  herring  may  be  jiut,  immediately  after  being  landed 
and  selected,  into  a  strong  i)ickle  from  six  to  eight  hours.  They  are  then  put  on  the  spits  and  washed  by 
dipping  in  large  tubs  of  salt  water  or  very  weak  brine,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  smokehouse.  The 
fires  should  have  been  burning  previously,  therefore  emitting  only  a  light  smoke.  A  few  hours— «ix 
to  ten — in  the  smoke  room  will  suffice.    They  should  be  cooled  off  before  being  packed  for  the  market. 

The  bloater  business  in  Britain  is  simply  enormous  and  uses  up  an  immense  amount  of  herrings, 
thus  greatly  benefiting  the  fishermeu  and  the  curers,  who  realize  at  ouce  on  this  branch  of  the  herring 
industry,  while  the  public  are  supplied  with  herring  in  an  agreeable  and  popular  form. 

KIPPERED   HERRING. 

Comparatively  few  kippered  herring  are  prepared  in   the  United   States,  the 
round  bloaters  being  so  much  more  popular.    The  kippered  herring  are  split  along  the 
back  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  like  mackerel,  eviscerated,  washed,  aud  salted  in  a 
f  manner  similar  to  that  applied  to  bloaters,  except  that  they  are  not  kept  in  the  pickle 

'  so  long.    They  are  next  hung  up  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  then  smoked  for  6  or  8  hours 

at  a  temperature  of  80°  or  85°,  each  fish  being  suspended  by  the  napes  to  keep  its 
abdomen  open.  With  the  exception  of  splitting,  the  cure  is  similar  to  that  of  bloaters. 
They  sell  for  about  $2  per  100,  but  the  trade  is  of  very  limited  extent. 

The  Canadian  delegates  previously  referred  to  reported  as  follows  regarding  the 
kippered-herring  industry  of  Great  Britain : 

There  ia  a  very  large  business  done  iu  kippered  herring  in  Britain.  Herring  put  up  in  this  way 
are  in  great  demand  everywhere  and  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  bloater.  The  very  best  herring  are 
required  for  the  kippering  process.  The  herring  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  are  in  great  request 
for  this  purpose.  The  fish  used  for  kippers  should  be  had  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken  oat 
of  the  water.  They  are  then  carefully  selected  as  to  size  and  quality.  W^here  we  saw  them  at  work 
an  active  girl  stood  at  a  bench  laying  the  herring  on  its  side  with  the  back  toward  her;  with  two  cute 
of  a  sharp  knife  she  split  it  from  mouth  to  tail,  and  with  a  third  motion  of  the  knife  she  scraped  out 
the  stomach  aud  gut  and  any  loose  blood  inside  the  fish.  She  did  her  work  with  great  rapidity.  The 
herring  were  then  placed  carefully  into  vats  of  pickle,  where,  being  for  immediate  use,  they  remained 
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for  35  minutes,  and  were  then  carefully  taken  out  and  placed  in  basketn  to  drip.  They  were  then 
spitted  on  fine  rods  containing  from  12  to  20  herrings  each,  and  hung  up  in  the  smokehouse  and 
smoked  for  a  few  hours — five  or  six — then  cooled  off  and  packed  up  in  small  boxes  and  dispatched  to 
Loudon  by  train  before  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  fish  were  caught.  When  the  fish  are 
intended  to  be  kept  longer  more  salt  and  more  smoke  are  applied.  Where  circumstances  are  favorable 
kippering  may  be  carried  on  to  iulvantage  either  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale.  Herring  put  up  in  this 
way  are  most  delicious.  They  cost  a  trifle  more,  because  of  the  extra  labor  and  the  greater  care  requi- 
site in  handling  them.  The  same  materials  are  used  for  smoking  kippers  as  are  used  for  smoking 
bloaters  nnd  the  same  conditions  apply,  only  that  kippers,  presenting  a  larger  surface  to  the  smoke 
as  they  do,  do  not  require  to  be  so  long  exposed  to  the  smoke.  As  in  the  case  of  bloaters  and  red 
herring,  the  tastes  of  the  consumers  must  be  ascertained  and  the  curing  as  to  salt  and  smoke  regulated 
accordingly.  The  manufacture  of  kippers  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Britain.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  herring  industry  and  utilizes  a  large  proportion  of  the  British  catch  of  herrings. 

SMOKED  ALEWIVES  OR  RIVER  HERRING. 

River  herring  or  alewives  are  smoked  in  a  number  of  localities,  but  principally  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  to  a  less  extent  along  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers 
and  in  the  waters  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  New  England  smoked  alewives  are 
prepared  at  Taunton  and  at  Boston,  as  well  as  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver;  but  most  of 
the  supply  of  these  fish  in  the  New  England  States  is  from  New  Brunswick.  The 
trade  is  mainly  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  n.onths,  more  particularly  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  when  there  are  few  other  smoked  fish  on  the  market.  The 
business  is  not  concentrated,  but  is  participated  in  by  many  small  smokers  located  at 
numerous  points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  quantity  smoked  annually  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  probably 
not  far  from  5,000,000,  their  wholesale  value  bein^  about  $90,000. 

In  preparing  these  fish  in  the  Chesapeake  region  they  are  washed  in  vats  and 
scaled  with  a  knife  as  soon  as  practicable  after  removal  from  the  water.  They  are 
next  immersed  over  night  in  strong  brine,  containing  12  to  14  pounds  of  Liverpool 
salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  fish,  with  some  dry  salt  on  top  to  strengthen  the  weak 
pickle  that  rises  to  the  surface.  The  following  morning  the  round  fish  are  strung  on 
smoke-sticks,  the  stick  being  usually  entered  at  the  left  gill-opening  of  each  fish  and 
out  at  the  mouth,  as  in  case  of  hard  herring  or  bloaters  on  the  New  England  coast. 
The  strings  of  fish  attached  to  the  stick  are  then  dipped  in  fresh  water  to  rinse  them 
off,  and  after  draining  and  drying  for  a  few  hours  are  suspended  in  the  smokehouse 
about  G  or  8  feet  above  the  fire,  and  exposed  to  a  dense  but  cool  smoke  made  of  pine 
shavings  or  similar  material  for  about  2  or  3  days.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  becoming  too  hot,  thus  causing  the  fish  to  crack  at  the  lower  end  or  i)ossibly 
to  fall  from  the  sticks  to  the  floor.  Prepared  in  this  manner  the  river  herring  will 
usually  keep  in  good  condition  in  the  Chesapeake  region  for  30  days  during  the  spring 
and  for  a  somewhat  less  period  in  the  summer.  As  the  fish  are  not  eviscerated  before 
smoking  the  decrease  in  weight  is  small,  100  i)ound8  of  round  fish  yielding  about  85 
pounds  smoked.  The  wholesale  price  is  about  20  or  22  cents  per  dozen,  according  to 
the  size  and  condition. 

In  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  one  or  two  other  places  the  river  herring  are  pre- 
pareil  in  the  following  manner: 

The  fresh  herring  are  scaled  with  a  knife,  gibbed  like  the  pirkled  herring  of  Scotland,  washed, 
and  pickled  for  3  hours  in  brine,  about  20  pounds  of  Liverj>ool  salt  being  used  for  each  100 
pounds  of  fish.     On  removal  from  the  pickle  they  are  strung  on  small  iron  rods,  the  rod  passing 
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tbroiiKh  the  eyo  HocketH  of  the  fmh,  drained  for  an  hour  or  bo,  and  bun^  in  thf*  hogshead  flmokebonses, 
in  tlio  bottoni  of  which  a  Hrn  ha«  l>eeD  made  of  eqnal  quantities  uf  oak  and  hickory  wood.  The  fiBh 
nrn  driml  for  a  f<?w  ininntosand  tb<;n  the  tops  of  the  bof^sbeails  are  covered  with  oM  salt  sacks  or  other 
suitable  nuiterial.  From  time  to  time  the  fire  is  sprinkled  with  water  to  produce  a  vapor  and  the  tish 
thuH  exposed  t4i  beat,  smoke,  and  steam  for  about  3  boars,  when  they  are  removed  and  cooleil  and  are  then 
in  condition  to  be  eaten.  Only  oak  and  hickory  sboubl  l>e  use<l  as  fuel,  as  otiier  materials  do  not  prodaoe 
the  proper  flavor.     If  the  fire  becomes  too  warm  it  should  be  Kmothered  with  oak  or  hickory  sawdust. 

Herring  tbuB  prepared  ftelJ  for  about  40  cents  per  dozen  wholesale,  and  the  trade 
JH  at  times  quite  extimsive.  During  the  season  1,0(K)  dozen  are  usually  shi[>i>ed  each 
week  from  Washington  to  New  York  City. 

The  ])rocess  of  smoking  alewives  commonly  employed  in  the  New  England  States 
differs  from  the  Chesapeake  process  in  a  few  minor  particulars.  The  smokers  are 
usually  not  so  careful  about  removing  the  scales  with  a  knife,  depending  generally  on 
tlie  fre(|uent  handling  of  the  fish  to  scale  them  if  cured  soon  after  removal  from  the 
water.  It  is  also  customary  in  salting  the  fish  to  permit  them  to  make  their  own 
pickle,  the  llsh  remaining  in  the  pickle  for  3  to  5  days.  On  removal  they  are  soaked  in 
fresh  water  for  5  to  0  hours  and  strung  on  hard- wood  stii^ks,  the  stick  entering  through 
the  left  gill-opening  and  out  at  the  mouth.  They  are  next  rinsed,  drained,  and  dried 
for  a  short  while  and  su8pende<l  in  the  smokehouse,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a  smol- 
dering tire  of  hard  wood  and  sawdust  for  3  or  4  days,  when,  after  cooling,  they  are 
ready  for  sale. 

The  wholesale  price  in  New  England  is  usually  from  i?l.r)0  to  $2  per  100. 

In  Massachusetts  so  few  smoked  alewives  are  prepared  that  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  following  law  respecting  the  methods  of  inspecting  and  packing: 

Sco.  48.  Alewives  or  herrings  inteiidod  to  be  packed  for  sale  or  exportation  sbaU  be  sufficieutly 
salted  and  Huiokod  to  ruro  and  ])rcsorve  the  same,  and  afterwards  shall  bo  closely  packed  in  boxes  in 
elear  and  dry  weather. 

See.  \{).  Smoked  al<'wiv(»8  or  herrings  shall  be  divided  and  sorted  by  the  inspector  or  hrs  deputy, 
ami  denominated,  aeeording  to  their  <|nality,  **  number  one"  and  "number  two.''  Number  one  shall 
consist  of  all  the  largest  and  bost-cui*ed  lish;  number  two,  of  the  smaller  but  well-cured  fish;  and  in 
all  cases  those  which  are  belly-bnikc^n,  tainted,  scorched  or  burnt,  slack-salted,  or  not  sufficiently 
smoked  shall  bi^  taken  out  as  refuse. 

See.  50.  Boxes  uuulo  for  the  i>urp08e  of  packing  smoked  alewives  or  herrings,  and  containing  the 
sanus  shall  be  made  of  good  sound  boards  sawed  an«l  well  seasoned,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  of  not 
less  than  {inch  boards,  securely  nailed,  and  shall  be  17  inches  in  length,  11  incb<'8  in  breadth,  and 
()  inches  in  depth,  in  the  elear,  insidt*. 

Sec.  r»l.  Kaeli  box  of  alewives  or  herrings  inspected  shall  be  branded  on  the  top  by  the  inspecting 
officer  with  the  tlrst  letter  of  his  Christian  name,  the  whole  of  his  surname,  the  name  of  the  town 
where  it  was  inspected,  with  the  avddition  of  **  Mass.,"  and  also  the  quality  of  "number  one**  or 
••  number  two."  Herrings  taken  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  or  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  brought  into  this  State,  shall  also  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  place  or  coast 
where  taken. 

See.  ,"»2.  Tin*  fees  for  inspecting,  packing,  and  branding  shall  be  5  cents  for  each  box,  which  shall 
be  paitl  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  inspector-general  may  require  fi-om  his  deputies  I  cent  for  each  box 
inspected,  packed,  and  branded  by  them. 

Sec.  54.  No  suu)ked  alewives  or  herring  shall  bo  exported  from  this  St;ite  unless  inspected  and 
bran<led  axS  aforesaitl,  under  a  penalty  of  $2  for  each  box  exporteil,  nor  shall  alewives  or  herrings  be 
taken  fh>m  a  box,  insj>ected  an<l  branded  as  aforesaid.  an«l  i-eplaeed  by  others  of  an  inferior  quality, 
with  int^Mit  to  detVaud  any  person  in  the  sale  of  the  same,  under  a  penalty  of  $.%  for  each  box  so 
changed:  l^ivided.  That  all  smokinl  herrings  and  alewives  arriving  fr»»m  any  other  St;ite  in  the  United 
States,  and  having  bt*en  theit>  ins|>eet<Ml,  may  be  exported  in  a  vessel  lY»»ui  this  St^ite  withont  being 
rtMnspect«Mi.     v^^'tnioral  Statutes  o{  MaSvsachus<'tts.  1S.VK  eh.  V.K) 
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New  Hampshire  has  laws  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  the  preceding,  but  very 
few  alewives  are  smoked  in  that  State. 

SMOKED  LAKE  HERRING  AND  WHITEFISH. 

Formerly  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  fish  markets  using 
supplies  therefrom,  many  whitefish  were  smoked,  but  the  increasing  scarcity  of  that 
species  gradually  led  to  the  substitution  of  lake  herring,  and  during  recent  years 
very  few  whitefish  have  been  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  trade  in  smoking  Jake 
herring  is  quite  extensive,  amounting  to  probably  2,000,000  pounds  annually,  prepared 
principally  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati, 
Erie,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

The  process  of  smoking  lake  herring  and  whitefish  is  identical.  If  the  fish  are 
frozen  when  received  at  the  smokehouse,  they  are  thawed  in  the  open  air  or,  better, 
by  immersing  and  stirring  them  in  a  barrel  of  water  of  medium  temperature.  After 
thawing  they  are  split  down  the  belly  to  the  vent,  eviscerated,  washed  thoroughly, 
and  pickled  in  butts  or  barrels,  about  4  pounds  of  fine  salt  to  100  pounds  of  fish  being 
scattered  among  them  and  suflBcient  brine  of  90^  salinity  to  cover  them.  Either  dry 
salt  or  brine  alone  may  be  used,  the  former  being  preferred  in  warm  weather  and  the 
latter  during  the  winter.  In  case  brine  alone  is  used,  some  dry  salt  should  be  placed 
on  top  to  strengthen  the  weak  pickle  floating  at  the  surface.  After  remaining  in  the 
pickle  from  10  to  16  hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pickle  and  the  flavor 
desired,  the  fish  are  removed  and  strung  on  the  smoke  rods,  10  to  20  fish  to  each  rod, 
according  to  its  length  and  the  size  of  the  fish. 

In  stringing,  some  curers  pass  the  rod  through  the  body  immediately  below  the 
nape  bone,  eft'ectively  preventing  the  fish  from  falling  down  in  smoking,  but  also 
marring  its  appearance  somewhat.  A  more  usual  way  is  to  pass  the  stick  iu  at  the 
right  gillcopening  and  out  at  the  mouth.  Others  pass  the  rod  through  the  head  near 
or  through  the  eyes,  and  a  few  pass  it  immediately  back  of  the  throat  cartilage.  The 
latter  leaves  a  neat  appearance,  yet  it  permits  more  fish  to  fall  in  the  smoking  process 
than  when  the  rod  is  passed  through  the  head  or  the  shoulders.  In  some  houses  the 
smoke-stick  is  not  passed  through  the  fish,  but  instead  a  stiff  iron  wire,  curved  in  S 
shape,  is  used  to  attach  the  fish  to  the  stick,  one  end  of  the  wire  passing  through  the 
fish  at  the  head  or  beneath  the  nape  bone  and  the  other  hung  over  the  smoke  stick. 
At  Grand  Haven,  and  to  some  extent  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  one  or  two  other 
places,  the  fish  are  secured  by  having  stout  smoke-sticks,  about  1^  inches  thick  and 
2^  inches  wide;  in  the  top  of  each,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
is  driven  a  row  of  tacks  or  small  wire  nails  at  intervals  of  about  3  inches,  projecting 
about  one  half  inch  above  the  surface.  Ordinary  cotton  wrapping  cord  is  tied  to  the 
wire  nail  at  the  end  of  each  stick,  and  by  means  of  this  cord  passing  around  each  nail 
a  single  herring  is  held  in  place  between  each  two  nails  throughout  the  length  of  the 
stick,  the  fish  being  placed  with  the  back  of  the  neck  against  the  stick  and  the  cord 
passing  from  one  nail  around  the  throat  of  the  fish,  entering  under  the  gills  on  each 
side,  and  then  around  the  next  nail,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  By  having  the  stick  of 
sufficient  width,  a  row  of  small  nails  may  be  placed  on  each  edge,  so  as  to  attach  a 
row  of  fish  at  each  side.  This  removes  nearly  all  risk  of  the  fish  falling,  and  their 
appearance  is  not  marred  by  holes  through  which  the  smoke-stick  has  been  passed. 
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Some  markets  prefer  the  herring  well  smoked  on  the  inside,  and  to  accomplish 
this  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are  stretched  open  by  means  of  small  wooden 
sticks  or  toothpicks,  either  one  or  two  sticks  to  each  fish.  This  permits  the  smoke  to 
permeate  the  stomiich  cavity  better  and  results  in  a  more  dunible  article.  In  general, 
the  Western  trade  prefers  the  stomach  cavity  slretchcMl  open,  while  the  Eastern  markets 
prefer  them  withont  the  sticks;  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  smoked  lake  herring 
sold  in  Washington  are  mostly  extended  by  means  of  a  small  stick,  or,  in  case  of  large 
fish,  by  two  small  sticks. 

The  fish  attached  to  the  sticks  are  dip])ed  in  fi^sh  water  to  remove  suri>lus  or 
undissolved  salt,  loose  scales,  etc.,  unless  they  have  been  rinsed  before  stringing, 
drained,  and  suspended  in  the  smokehouse  4  to  8  feet  above  the  fioor,  and  subjected 
to  a  gentle  smoke  for  4  or  5  hours.  The  door  or  damper  is  then  closed,  the  fires  spread 
or  built  up  and  the  fish  cooked  for  1  or  2  hours  acconling  to  the  amount  of  fire,  the 
height  of  the  fish,  and  the  particular  cure  desired.  After  cooling,  which  is  accom- 
plished either  by  opening  the  doors  of  the  smokehouse  or  by  removing  the  fish  to  the 
outside,  they  are  ready  for  the  trade.  100  i)ounds  of  round  fish,  or  85  i>oimds  dressed, 
yield  about  65  pounds  smoked.  Ordinarily  these  fish  keep  one  or  two  weeks,  and  even. 
longer,  and  the  wholesale  price  ranges  from  6  to  12  cents  per  i)ound,  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  season,  the  former  being  the  price  for  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  latter 
for  New  York  City.  In  New  York  about  100,000  pounds  of  these  fish  are  smoked 
annually  and  they  sell  throughout  the  year,  being  known  usually  as  ciscoette, competing 
with  pickling  or  biickling.  In  Washington  the  smoked  lake  herring  are  usually  sold 
by  the  number,  averaging  about  50  cents  per  dozen  wholesale. 

In  some  of  the  north  European  countries  the  sea  herring  are  smoked  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  lake  herring  in  this  country.  The  following  description  of  a  smoke- 
house in  Uolbek,  Denmark,  and  the  methods  nsed  therein,  is  from  FUkeriiidende^  No. 
41,  Ooi>enhagen,  October  7, 1884: 

As  soon  as  the  herring  are  brouglit  in  fVoni  the  l^oat,  they  are  placetl  in  strong  brine  for  3  or  4 
honrSf  or  they  are  Irfl  over  night  in  a  weaker  brine.  Some  people  also  use  the  dry-salting  method* 
The  fiah  are  then  washetl  and  strung  on  round,  woo«len  sticks.  thre<^- fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
3  feet  long.  This  stick  is  stuck  throngh  the  gills  and  comes  out  at  the  mouth.  According  to  the 
size,  from  18  to  21  fish  an*  stmng  on  every  stick,  always  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  They  are  thou  hung  in  the  open  air  and  dried  in  the  sunshine,  if  possible,  and  then  pat  in  the 
oven  for  smoking.  The  smokehouse  has  four  ovens,  built  fh>m  time  to  time  as  the  demands  of  the 
trade  rei|uired.  1-Yom  16,iXK)  to  24,000  herrin>;  can  W  smoked  per  day.  In  one  of  three  large  otoiib 
1,600  herring  can  l>e  smoke4l  at  the  same  time.  The  chimney  it.self  should  not  be  less  than  one  yard 
8<iuare  on  the  inside,  as  otherwise  it  is  not  capable  of  receiving  the  steam  from  the  fish  when  they  are 
dried  in  the  oven.  The  top  should  Ite  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  oast  iron,  so  that  the  rain  ean  not 
fall  on  the  tish.  For  supporting  the  ttonX  part  of  the  oven  it  is  lH<!St  and  cheapest  to  use  an  old  iron 
rail ;  any  other  bar  will  sctircely  l>e  strong  enough.  The  oven  can  easily  be  only  half  the  size  of  one 
of  the  largi^r  ones,  but  the  larger  it  is  the  more  prt^tit^ible  it  will  W  as  regards  the  quantity  of  fnel 
consumtHl.  In  (Vimt  of  the  oven  iron  plates  are  hung  on  an  iron  pi)>e.  and  these  plates  arte  taken  off 
when  shavings  are  put  on  the  tir«\  From  these  platets  and  up  to  the  iron  bar  the  opening  is  ooTered  by 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  as  it  is  necessar>'  to  look  into  the  oven  fVvquently  in  onler  to  see  that  the  flames 
do  not  ris<'  t<H>  high  and  burn  the  tails  of  the  tish.  If  this  should  Ih^  the  ease,  the  flames  mnst  at  onoe 
l>e  quenched  by  moist  sawdust.  The  fuel  use«l  is  exclnsixely  ivik  and  l>eech  shavings,  particnlmrly 
fW>ni  cooi>ers  who  make  largt^  barrels,  as  the  shaxing^mnst  not  1h«  t^^o  tine:  l>eech  and  oak  sawdost 
are  also  used,  but  shavings  and  sa\>dust  of  pine  wo«xl  should  never  1^  employed,  as  it  is  apt  to  give 
to  the  tish  a  resinous  flavor.  The  smoking  process  may  t-ake  ftx>m  :^  X<%  (^  hours,  according  to  the 
drying  which  the  tish  have  undergime  in  the  air.  After  the  fish  have  l^een  smoked  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  hang  one  night  to  cool  off.  and  an^  in  the  morning;  paeke<l  in  lv<>xea  holding  ?^  fish  each. 
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SMOKED  SALMON. 

Smoked  salmon  is  among  the  choicest  of  fishery  products,  and  its  cure  re]>resents 
the  highest  development  in  fish-smoking  as  practiced  in  this  country.  The  annual 
pFodact  approximates  2,800,000  i)ounda,  which  is  sold  at  froui  16  to  45  cents  per  pound 
wholesale.  It  is  prepared  principally  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia, 
there  being  8  or  10  smoking-houses  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  4  in  Boston,  2  or  3 
in  Philadelphia,  2  in  Chicago,  and  several  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  other  points. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  supplies  for  the  smoking-houses  consists  of  salmon  pickled 
in  barrels,  which  come  principally  from  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson  Bay, 
and  more  recently  from  Alaska  and  other  Pacific  coast  points.  The  trade  in  pickled 
salmon  from  the  east  coast  of  the  British  Provinces,  known  to  the  trade  as  Halifax 
salmon,  began  early  in  the  present  century,  developed  principally  between  1830  and 
1840,  and  since  has  ranged  between  3,000  and  10,000  barrels  annually,  the  receipts 
during  the  last  30  years  averaging  5,500  barrels,  valued  at  about  $15  per  barrel. 
The  Pacillc  coast  salmon  have  been  used  for  smoking  in  the  Eastern  States  only  since 
1885,  and  the  extent  of  their  use  was  of  little  consequence  prior  to  1890.  The  favorite 
pickled  salmon  for  smoking  are  those  from  Hudson  Bay,  with  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland ranking  next  in  order.  They  range  in  weight  from  5  to  13  pounds  salted, 
excex>t  that  some  few  from  the  Hudson  Bay  weigh  even  20  pounds,  and  the  wholesale 
price  in  Boston  or  New  York  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  from  $17  to  $20  per 
barrel  of  200  pounds.  Prjictically  all  of  the  pickled  salmon  from  the  east  coast  of 
the  British  Provinces  are  smoked,  the  quantity  going  to  the  consumers  in  brine  being 
less  than  2  per  cent.  While  not  so  red  as  the  Pacific  coast  salmon,  they  are  richer 
and  finer-grained.  The  Pacific  salmon  cost  on  the  Pacific  coast  usually  about  $9  or 
$10  per  barrel  of  200  pounds,  while  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
by  rail  is  $3.30  and  by  vessel  $1.20  per  barrel. 

The  choicest  salmon  for  smoking  are  those  received  fresh  or  frozen  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  especially  from  the  Ilestigouche  River  and  vicinity.  They 
are  quite  large,  averaging  12  or  14  pounds  each,  some  attaining  a  weight  of  40  pounds 
or  more.  Some  curers  use  fresh  salmon  only  when  the  New  York  market  is  so  glutted 
as  to  run  the  price  down  below  10  cents  per  pound  dressed,  the  lish  being  then  pur- 
chased, brine-salted,  and  kept  for  the  smoking  season.  But  the  best  class  of  smokers 
receive  regular  shipments  from  the  Restigouche  and  vicinity  and  place  them  in  cold 
storage,  whence  they  are  removed  for  smoking  as  the  trade  demands.  ]^Iany  years 
ago,  when  salmon  were  abundant  in  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  Connecticut  rivers, 
they  were  smoked  in  Maine  and  Connecticut,  but  practically  all  New  England  salmon 
are  now  consumed  fresh.  Since  the  salted  fisli  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  at 
the  smoking-houses,  the  methods  of  their  treatment  are  lirst  described. 

As  the  daily  needs  of  the  trade  reciuire,  the  salmon  are  removed  from  the  barrels, 
immersed  in  vats  of  fresh  water  for  2  or  3  hours,  then  washed  with  a  bristle  brush  to 
remove  incrusted  salt,  slime,  etc.,  and  immersed  in  another  vat  of  water  for  lO  to  <>() 
hoars,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  degree  of  saltiness  of  the  lish. 
If  desirable,  the  length  of  the  soaking  can  be  sliortened  by  using  warm  water.  In 
some  houses  they  are  soaked  for  12  hours  in  running  water.  The  fish  are  tlien  water- 
horsed  in  piles,  skin  up  except  the  lower  layer,  the  piles  being  2  or  3  feet  high,  with 
boards  on  top  on  which  stones  are  i)lac'ed  for  conipressinji"  tlui  tish,  but  water-horsing 
is  not  practiced  by  all  curers.    After  this  pressure  has  been  applied  4  or  5  hours  the 
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Hosh  ()f  the  iish  is  smoothed  witli  t\w  side  of  a  Hat  knitV,  all  ragf^e^l  parts  being  presseil 
down.  Kach  fish  is  then  trussed  with  two  or  three  thin,  flat  w(M>den  Hticrks,  80  as  to 
keep  it  spread  out,  the  rough-iiointed  sticks  being  faKtene<i  transversely  across  the 
back  on  the  skin  side,  the  end  of  each  stick  slightly  entering  but  not  passing  through 
the  skin.  If  the  heads  have  been  left  on,  as  in  case  of  northern  or  Halifax  salmon,  a 
small  stick  or  pin  of  hickory  or  other  hard  wcmd  is  shoved  through  tlie  head  at  the  eyes. 
A  rope-yarn  cord  is  next  passed  around  this  pin  and  about  the  gills,  or  about  the  upi>er- 
most  of  the  Hat  stretching-sticks,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  suspendeil  thereby  the 
weight  is  distributed  proportionately  and  by  means  of  which  the  Iish  may  be  haug 
from  the  sticks  in  the  smokehouse.  The  Paciti<*/  coast  salmon,  wluch  have  the  heads 
removed,  are  usually  tied  u})  by  a  cord  passing  through  the  nai>es  or  around  the  tail, 
and  if  very  large  they  are  sometimes  cut  into  strii)s  before  being  smoked.  Some 
enrers  hang  the  fish  up  by  means  of  five  or  six  iron  or  wire  li(K)ks  [massing  through  the 
flesh,  thus  doing  away  with  the  sticks  and  lords  above  described. 

The  fish  are  permitted  to  drain  for  several  hours,  when  the}'  are  hung  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  smokehouse,  away  from  the  heat,  but  not  so  high  as  to  be  in  the  warm  air 
which  accumulates  at  the  top  of  the  bay.  Tsually  only  two  ix)ws  or  tiers  are  smoked 
at  a  time,  and  in  the  lofty  smokehouses  the  smoking  is  continued  for  18  to  3<i  hours. 
About  24  hours  are  usually  required,  but  on  dry  windy  days  10  to  18  hours  are 
sufHcient,  and  during  sultry  weather  30  or  more  are  necessary.  When  low  smokehouses 
are  used,  in  which  the  fish  are  hung  within  8  or  10  feet  of  the  fire,  as  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  smoking  is  usually  com])leted  in  about  12  hours.  Tiie  smoke  should  be  eveu 
throughout  and  with  little  fire.  In  some  houses  a  light  fire  is  built  under  the  fish  as 
soon  as  placed  in  the  smokehouse,  and  this  is  continued  for  it  or  7  hours,  when  a 
shovelful  of  sawdust  is  added  and  the  smoking  continued  12  or  14  hours. 

When  sufticiently  smoked,  the  fish  are  permitted  to  cool  and  are  then  packed, 
usually  with  paper  or  matting  wrapped  about  them,  the  spreading-sticks  at  the  back 
being  left  in.  A  barrel  of  pickled  salmon  yields  about  180  pounds  of  smoked  fish  if  the 
smoking  be  done  in  October,  but  if  postponed  until  the  following  June  it  will  yield 
onl}'  about  105  pounds.  The  average  wholesale  price  in  New  York  or  Boston  for 
smoked  Halifax  salmon  is  about  18  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  for  Pacific  coast  fish 
about  12  to  14  cents  per  pound.  They  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  10  days  or 
longer  under  favorable  conditions,  but  are  used  mostly  in  the  vicinity  where  cured. 
Smoked  salmon  have  been  shipped  to  !New  York  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  although  they 
looked  well  on  being  opened  they  had  a  tendency  to  mold  soon  after  being  unpacked. 

The  following  general  method  of  smoking  salted  salmon  in  Sweden  and  Germany 
differs  from  the  foregoing  in  several  particulars: 

Tlio  tisli  are  immersed  for  48  hours  in  soft  cold  water,  which  during  that  time  is  changed  at  leaat 
three  times.  Then  with  a  medium  stiff  brush  and  warm  water  each  fish  is  well  cleaned  outside  and 
inside,  and  by  means  of  a  eord  about  the  tail  is  hung  in  a  tub  of  clear  eold  water,  where  it  remainB 
for  12  hours,  when  it  is  susjM'nded  in  the  air  for  6  hours  to  dry.  After  that  it  is  laid  on  a  clean  table, 
and  when  well  drained  it  is  trussed  or  braced  with  three  sticks  along  the  back,  as  in  case  of  Halifax 
salmon,  and  Hus))ended  for  2  hours  in  the  smokehouse  over  a  gentle  heat,  then  subjected  to  a  dense 
smoke  for  2A  to  36  hours,  until  it  acquires  a  dark-red  color.  The  cure  is  then  complete,  and  after 
cooling  the  Iish  is  ready  for  the  market. 

In  preparing  frozen  salmon  for  smoking,  the  fish  on  removal  from  cold  storage  are 
thawed  out  either  by  immersing  them  in  water  over  night  or  hiying  them  on  boards 
in  a  moderate  temperature  and  turning  them  over  every  2  or  3  hours  for  8  or  10  hoars. 
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when  they  are  usually  sufficiently  thawed  for  baiidling.  The  fish  are  then  split  down 
the  belly  fironi  head  to  tail,  so  as  to  lie  out  flat,  the  viscera  removed,  and  in  some  cases 
the  head  and  four -fifths  of  the  backbone.  This  is  customary  with  the  Pacific  coast 
salmon,  but  in  New  York  and  Boston,  where  Nova  Scotia  salmon  are  used  princii)ally, 
the  head  and  backbone  generally  remain.  In  some  instances  the  fish  are  split  down 
the  back,  depending  on  the  state  of  their  preservation. 

If  the  fish  must  be  handled  with  little  expense,  so  as  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  they 
are  next  placed  in  tight  barrels  or  butts  with  about  50  pounds  of  No.  2  salt  and  from 
5  to  10  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  to  200  pounds  of  fish.  On  the  second  day  add 
brine  made  by  dissolving  30  pounds  of  salt  in  5  gallons  of  water.  After  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  the  fish  are  removed  and  soaked  in  fresh  water  for  about  3  hours,  and  are 
then  attached  by  five  or  six  hooks  to  the  smoke-sticks,  dried,  and  smoked  in  the 
manner  described  for  salted  salmon.  Tlie  product  by  this  method  sells  for  20  to  30 
cents  per  pound  wholesale,  but  sometimes  much  lower.  In  Chicago  in  1898  the  writer 
saw  salmon  which  had  been  held  in  cold  storage  for  three  years  and  then  smoked  after 
the  above  method  and  sold  at  10  cents  per  pound,  resulting,  of  course,  in  no  profit 
because  of  the  heavy  cold-storage  charges. 

Usually  much  more  care  is  exercised  in  preparing  smoked  salmon  from  fresh  or 
frozen  fish,  and  especially  when  using  Nova  Scotia  fish.  Immediately  after  thawing, 
or  after  removal  from  the  ice,  if  fresh,  the  fish  should  be  sponged  dry  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  saltpeter  and  salt  introduced  into  the  thick  portion  of  the  flesh. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  making  3  or  4  cuts  about  8  inches  apart  through  the 
skin,  but  not  so  far  as  to  penetrate  the  stomach  membrane,  after  which  the  openings 
are  closed  as  well  as  practicable  by  bringing  the  cuts  together;  or  it  may  be  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  small  hollow  tube  with  a  plunger  to  force  it  in  as  the  tube  is 
withdrawn.  The  fish  are  next  split  and  eviscerated  and  carefully  rubbed  by  hand  with 
a  composition  of  salt  and  saltpeter,  2  parts  of  the  former  to  1  part  of  the  latter. 
This  mixture  is  thoroughly  spread  over  each  Hsli,  and  at  the  same  time  wherever  the 
surface  is  cut  or  broken  the  fibers  arc  brought  together,  so  that  the  fish  presents  a 
smooth,  neat  appearance.  A  curer  on  the  Pacific  coast  runs  a  small  instrument  down 
the  thick  part  of  the  Hesh  on  each  side  of  the  backbone  and  thns  removes  about  one- 
fourth  inch  of  skin  on  each  side  the  full  length  of  the  back,  so  that  the  saltpeter  and 
salt  may  quickly  permeate  the  flesh.  The  fish  are  next  placed  in  hogshead  butts,  skin 
down  and  3  or  4  fish  to  the  layer,  with  one  half  inch  of  salt  in  the  bottom  and  sprinkled 
over  each  layer  of  fish.  Pickle  of  about  OO"^  test  is  then  added  to  cover  the  fish, 
and  after  remaining  in  pickle  about  2  days  they  arc  removed  and  prepared  for 
hanging  u|),  by  placing  a  wooden  pin  through  the  head  and  2  or  3  Hat  sticks  at  the 
back  to  stretch  the  fish  out  in  the  manner  already  described.  After  passing  a  rope 
yarn  about  the  sticks  the  fish  are  suspended  in  running  water  for  30  or  10  minutes 
and  then  hung  in  the  open  air  about  0  hours  to  drain  and  be  partly  dried  by  the  wind, 

r 

when  they  are  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the  smokehouse,  away  from  the  heat,  and 
subjected  to  a  gentle  smoking  for  about  24  hours  under  normal  conditions.  Salmon 
cored  in  this  nuinner  are  known  usuallv  as  Nova  Scotia  salmon,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  salted  salmon  from  the  north,  generally  known  as  Halifax  salmon.  100  pounds 
of  round  fish  make  about  6.")  or  70  pounds  smoked,  which  sell  for  30  to  45  cents  per 
pound  wholesale  and  00  to  75  cents  per  pound  retail. 

With  a  view  to  ])reventing  the  inner  surface  of  salmon  and  similar  fish  from  crack- 
ing, which  injures  its  appearance  and  also  makes  it  liable  to  mildew  (juickly,  and  to 
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prevent  the  fish  from  falling  from  the  smoke-sticks,  and  to  retain  the  natural  jaices, 
a  process  has  been  invented  by  which  a  piece  of  membranous  material,  such  as  animal 
bladder,  etc.,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  fish,  which  by  means  of 
its  natural  glutinous  ingredients  is  held  there  securely.  Then  the  fish,  covered  on  the 
outside  by  its  natural  skin  and  on  the  inside  by  the  artificial  coating,  is  placed  horizont- 
ally in  a  frame  consisting  of  a  number  of  triangular  transverse  metal-frame  standards 
having  base  ledge  projections  and  wire  screen  surfaces  fitted  thereon,  inclined  in  opposite 
directions  and  open  at  the  back  and  bottom,  for  exposing  the  fish  to  the  smoke.* 

In  smoking  fresh  salmon  in  Holland  each  fish  is  wiped  clean,  split  down  the  back 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  the  bead  being  left  on,  and  several  incisions  made  inside  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  thick  of  the  fiesh,  but  not  sufficiently  deep  to  penetrate 
the  skin.  The  blood  is  carefully  washed  out,  the  stomach  cavity  well  cleaned,  and  the 
whole  fish  washed  several  times.  The  skin  is  then  cut  or  gashed  laterally  nearly  the 
length  of  the  fish,  and  on  each  side  of  this  cut  several  short  ones  are  made,  this  being 
done  to  permit  the  salt  to  penetrate  the  fiesh  more  readily,  so  that  each  part  of  the 
fish  may  become  equally  salted.  In  salting,  the  fish  are  placed  on  top  of  each  other 
in  heaps  of  about  6  salmon  each  on  tables,  with  the  fiesh  upward. 

In  making  the  piles,  each  fish  is  well  sprinkled  with  fine  Lisbon  salt,  and  to  prevent 
the  stomach  from  forming  a  receptacle  for  the  brine  by  sinking  down,  a  thin,  curved 
oak  board  is  laid  between  the  fish.  The  fish  remain  in  piles  from  2  to  4  days,  when 
they  are  struck  through  sufliciently  for  smoking;  but  if  they  are  not  needed  at  once, 
they  may  be  kept  in  ice  houses  or  cold  cellars  for  2  or  3  months.  Before  tbe  fish  are 
smoked  they  are  well  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  air,  or  during  damp  weather 
they  are  dried  in  the  smokehouse.  A  fire  is  made  from  small  pieces  of  oak  wood  in 
the  center  of  the  fioor,  and  after  this  has  burnt  half  an  hour  a  smoke  is  made  with 
oak  shavings  and  fagots,  over  which  ashes  are  scattered.  For  some  markets  the  fish 
need  not  be  smoked  more  than  12  or  14  hours,  but  for  other  markets  it  is  necessary 
to  smoke  them  3  or  4  days. 

The  following  method  of  smoking  fresh  salmon  prevails  in  Germany:  Each  fish  is 
first  rubbed  free  from  slime,  etc.,  with  a  towel  which  has  been  dipped  in  salt  or  brackish 
water;  then  it  is  split  down  the  belly,  eviscerated,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  inside  as 
well  as  outside.  Most  of  the  backbone  is  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  some  being 
left  near  the  tail  to  strengthen  that  part  of  the  fish,  and  the  flesh  adjacent  to  the  back- 
bone is  pressed  fiat  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  appearance,  or  as  though  tliere  had 
been  no  backbone.  Bay  leaves,  from  which  the  stems  have  been  removed,  are  next 
spread  thickly  with  salt  on  the  inside  of  the  fish  and  the  sides  brought  firmly  together. 
It  is  then  packed  in  dry  salt  and  bay  leaves  and  a  weighted  board  laid  upon  the  fish. 
After  30  hours  or  so  under  this  pressure  the  fish  is  immersed  in  fresh  water  for  half  an 
hour,  the  salt,  etc.,  in  the  meantime  being  wiped  oft',  after  which  it  is  laid  out  flat  and 
trussed  in  the  usual  manner  with  3  flat  sticks  and  suspended  in  the  air  for  about  6 
hours.  When  sufliciently  aired  the  fish  is  placed  in  the  smokehouse  and  dried  by  a 
moderately  warm  smoke  for  ^  hours,  when  the  smoke  is  increased  and  continued  for 
about  3<>  hours  or  until  the  flesh  assumes  a  bright  red  color. 

A  somewhat  novel  method*  of  pre])aring  salmon  for  smoking  was  introduced  in 
this  country  in  1H78  by  Lyman  Woodruft',  of  l^'llensburg,  Greg.,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  claimed  that  much  of  the  original  flavor,  color,  and  plumpness  of  the  fish  may  be 
retained. 

*Seo  Letters  Pateut  No.  077G72,  February  23,  1»1>7,  in  lavor  of  C.  Wnldemann,  of  Coslin,  (lormaiiy. 
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The  inventor's  description  of  the  process  is  as  follows: 

After  the  fiHh  is  caaght  I  open  and  clean  it.  I  then  place  it  in  clean  lime  water,  in  which  I  let  it 
remain  for  about  20  minutes.  After  removing  it  from  the  lime  water  I  wash  it  clean  and  place  it 
on  the  table,  flcHh  side  np,  where  I  let  it  lie  for  about  10  minutes,  when  I  wipe  it  dry,  both  inside  and 
outside,  with  a  clean  dry  cloth.  For  an  ordinary  salmon,  weighing  16  pounds,  I  take  1  teaspoonful 
of  finely  ground  black  pepper  and  rub  it  well  into  the  flesh  side  of  the  fish ;  next  I  rub  in  one-fourth 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  saltpeter  in  the  same  way,  and  then  1  tablespoonful  of  fine  salt. 
These  substances  I  rub  in  separately,  rubbing  each  one  until  it  disappears.  The  fish  having  been  thus 
prepared,  I  sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  brown  sugar  over  it  and  fold  the  two  sides  together.  I  let  it  lie  in 
this  condition  for  12  hours,  when  I  wipe  the  back  of  the  fish  dry  and  apply  a  coating  of  linseed 
oil  to  the  back  with  a  paint  brush,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  smoked.  In  smoking  the  fish  I  commence  by 
creating  a  heavy  smoke,  and  allow  it  to  gradually  subside  in  quantity  until  the  proper  volume  is 
obtained,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  flies. 

SMOKED   HALIBUT. 

The  preserving  of  halibat  is  effected  principally  by  salting,  bat  in  that  condition 
these  fish  are  not  readily  marketed  and  smoking  is  applied  to  improve  the  flavor. 
The  industry  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  but  during  the  past 
few  years  small  quantities  have  been  smoked  at  Boston  and  other  points.  Originally 
the  smokers  utilized  only  the  surplus  halibut  from  the  fresh-fish  trade,  but  the  popu- 
larity of  the  article  increasing,  the  Bank  vessels  began,  about  1850,  to  salt  the  halibut 
taken  by  them  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  take  them  to  market  fresh.  In  1855  the 
quantity  of  smoked  halibut  prepared  approximated  400,000  pounds.  The  business 
reached  its  maximum  in  1872,  when  about  3,000,000  pounds  were  prepared.  Since 
that  time  the  increasing  scarcity  of  the  fish  and  the  enhanced  demand  for  it  in  the 
iresh-fish  trade  have  diminished  the  quantity.  In  1880  it  amounted  to  about  2,000,000 
pounds,  while  in  recent  years  it  has  averaged  about  1,600,000  pounds,  selling  at  about 
10  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 

Although  most  of  the  halibut  for  smoking  is  received  in  a  salted  condition  from 
Grand  Bank,  Western  Bank,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  more  recently  from  Bacalieu 
Bank,  some  are  received  from  the  vessels  supplying  the  fresh-fish  market,  when  the 
market  is  glutted.  That  was  the  exclusive  source  of  the  supply  prior  to  1860,  when 
the  halibut  fishery  on  Grand  Bank  and  Western  Bank  was  begun.  Since  the  origin  of 
the  Bacalieu  Bank  fishery,  in  1895,  the  smokers  have  received  quantities  of  surplus 
gray  halibut  too  large  for  the  fresh-fish  market. 

Many  of  these  fresh  halibut  are  known  among  the  trade  as  "  seconds"  or  "  sour  hali- 
but," the  coating  or  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity  becoming  slightly  tainted,  and 
since  the  taint  will  quickly  spread  to  the  entire  fish  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  salted 
at  once.    When  the  flesh  sours  it  puffs  out,  and  is  good  for  nothing  except  fertilizer. 

The  process  of  dressing  and  salting  halibut  is  as  follows:  A  dressing  or  fletching 
gang  consists  of  two  men,  and  there  are  four  gangs  to  the  vessel.  Each  being  provided 
with  a  strong  gafl'  hook  having  a  garden-spade  handle,  they  place  the  halibut  on  a  slant- 
ing cutting  board  on  its  dark  side.  One  of  the  fletchers  thrusts  a  thin  knife,  about 
16  inches  long  and  li  inches  wide,  into  the  body  of  the  fish  near  the  base  of  the  dorsal 
fin  through  to  the  backbone,  the  blade  being  held  horizontally,  and  cuts  close  to  the 
ribs,  removing  a  broad  streak  from  one-half  of  the  upper  side  of  the  fish.  The  fletcher  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  makes  a  cut  similar  to  rhe  above,  separating  the  whole 
upper  half  of  the  fish  from  the  backbone  and  the  ribs.    Two  gashes  are  then  cut  in 

*  Letters  Patent  No.  204647,  dated  Jane  4, 1878. 
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the  iletch,  one  at  each  end,  by  means  of  which  it  is  removed  from  the  catting  board. 
The  other  side  of  the  fish  is  then  treated  likewise,  making  two  fletches  from  each 
halibut.  Formerly  in  fishing  near  Iceland,  when  all  the  fins  were  saved,  the  fletching 
knife  was  entered  not  so  close  to  the  fins,  and  when  the  fietches  were  removed  the  fins 
were  cut  off'.  During  the  four  or  five  years  preceding  1898  few  of  the  fins  were  saved 
on  account  of  their  large  size  and  fatness. 

The  whole  fletches  are  at  once  salted  in  kenches  in  the  vessel's  hold,  in  the  same 
manner  as  codfish,  with  the  skin  side  down  and  a  layer  of  Trapani  salt  over  each  layer 
of  fish,  8  or  9  bushels  of  salt  being  used  to  each  1,000  pounds  of  fish.  The  whole 
fletches  are  supposed  to  hold  the  pickle  better  than  if  they  were  cut  in  smaller  pieces, 
and  consequently  weigh  more.  After  remaining  about  15  days  they  are  rekenched, 
during  which  time  the  surplus  salt  is  shaken  ofl*.  To  avoid  compression  some  fisher- 
men place  the  fletches  in  large  400-pound  boxes  and  pile  the  boxes  on  top  of  each 
other.  On  reaching  port  the  fish  are  removed  from  the  vessePs  hold  and  placed 
back  down,  with  salt,  in  kenches  3  feet  high  in  the  fish-house,  where  they  may  remain 
for  a  year  or  more  without  further  handling.  It  is  not  unusual  for  smokehouses  at 
Gloucester  to  have  half  a  million  pounds  or  more  of  salted  halibut  on  hand  at  one  time. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  over  during  July  and  August,  the  api>earance  of 
the  fish  is  improved  if  they  are  kept  cool,  and  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  halibut 
smokers  at  Gloucester  has  a  small  ammonia  refrigerating  plant,  with  suitable  cold 
chambers  connected,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  about  45°  or  50o  F. 

The  fresh  halibut  received  at  the  smokehouses  from  the  market  vessels  are  cut  in 
small  fletches  and  salted  in  butts,  back  down,  similar  to  those  used  for  salting  codfish, 
with  about  5  bushels  of  Trapani  salt  scattered  among  1,000  pounds  of  fish.  There 
they  remain  from  one  to  two  weeks,  when  they  are  removed  and  salted  in  kenches 
similar  to  those  on  the  vessels^  or  they  may  be  scrubbed,  soaked,  water-horsed,  and 
smoked  at  once;  but  this  is  not  usually  done,  because  of  the  desirability  of  working 
oft'  the  old  stock.  It  is  important  that  the  fletches  be  thoroughly  salted,  otherwise 
the  smoked  product  will  be  liable  to  spoil  quickly. 

When  the  market  demand  warrants  their  use,  the  fletches  are  removed  from  the 
kenches,  washed  thoroughly  in  fresh  water  with  corn  brooms  or  bristle  brushes,  and 
soaked  in  water  for  3  or  4  hours.  The  water  is  then  changed  and  they  are  again 
soaked  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  This  soaking  is  necessary  in  order  to 
remove  the  coating  of  salt  from  the  fish,  and  to  soften  its  fiber  so  that  the  smoke  may 
penetrate  the  flesh.  On  completion  of  the  soaking  they  are  water-horsed,  skin  side 
up,  for  5  or  6  hours  with  weights  on  top.  They  are  next  placed  on  flakes  similar  to 
those  used  in  curing  codfish,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  action  for  about  24 
hours,  which  may  extend  through  several  days,  the  fish  being  placed  in  small  piles 
and  covered  with  flake  boxes  during  the  night  or  rainy  weather.  After  drying  the 
fletches  are  cut  in  small  pieces,  from  2  to  6  pieces  to  the  fletch,  with  a  gash  in  each 
piece  where  the  flesh  is  thin  and  the  skin  appears  tough. 

The  fletches  are  then  strung  on  smooth,  round,  hard-wood  sticks  about  2  feet  long 
and  3  inch  in  diameter,  or,  as  at  Boston,  small  iron  or  steel  rods  3J  feet  long,  the  sticks 
passing  through  the  splits  or  gashes  cut  in  the  fletches,  and  from  5  to  7  pieces  to  each 
stick  2  feet  in  length,  and  S  to  12  pieces  to  those  'Sji  feet  long,  each  piece  bein*r  2  or  3 
inches  from  the  adjacent  ones  to  permit  the  smoke  to  pass  freely  among  them.  The 
sticks  witli  the  tietches  attached  are  then  passed  into  the  smokehouse. 

The  principal  smokehouse  at  Gloucester  consists  of  a  series  of  10  compartments 
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'/w»i  V.-v^    V    ii  *ii.  ■.    ■   i.*-i»  ;•*?♦  ;  5*j^-  i.^^i  .:  "jj*  ±aa  ii'.iu***-  t  i»*r»t  ~jit*7  aisfcT  r<fai 

O  *•*»■.*•>''<«>?  V,  '.-♦'.*  -.-^.''  *  r...'  iv-  >.«■.  ".i:.*  .r  r...r*   r*  ♦•wr^i  ::ik^:'i*  ;q  i;Liii  as  Hue c 

'{\^.  f:*:*:.  \^   '/■-■•  '-n  ^    *i;  !.•  'iut  *v.r.  i*ii'.n.*^r»  fr-.*r.  "ra^  nAri*"  TemtL*  jncres 

'/ff  fr.*: '/.i^  'V/ if,     /t  .♦  .;;.;^/;-a:;*.  •.ri^t  trjife  :frV^be*  ''^  ;biO?«>a2&jT  ssdied.  ottari 

\c*^.\''hK^,  v;Mr.*-/J  tf*/y;'/-;/fj;/  ;:;  ff«r*'.  *;4V:f  iritfi  frorii  '-r^y.-rLS  or  bristle  brushes^; 
K/^AxM  .fi  1ft  ^f>;  i'»t  '»  '/;  (  ;*'/«/•..  Th«- '»4*#:r  is  tbe:.  '.-Laiized  aud  they  are  a| 
4//;AK«'^i  f//f  af/'/^t  r^«:  ^;iir/i<-  It-is'/i/u  o:  t:n»*:.  This  nfj^king  L^  ne^.-essaiy  in  orda 
f*'jtiov4'.  lh«^.  f^/n^iu^  fd  'di?  fror/j  th«r  fi^h«  arid  to  .ViAer;  its  fiber  w>  that  the  smoke  i 
l9^,it^XmU;  \.hi:  iU'iMi.  On  ('out\i\fr'\'t:i  of  rh«:  ^K^kiWii  tb«ry  are  water-horsed,  skin  i 
up)  for  •*/  Of  0  horjf  ^  -Kjrh  At-A^ht*  «,u  Utp,  Tbey  are  next  placed  on  dakes  simOa 
l\ur»d:  tt^sl  iu  f:ntuti(  ^r/^lfi^h.  wut-.rt:  they  are  ex|io.sed  to  the  .^^an's  action  for  abon 
horu'-,  w)tn:h  tuny  fxfjfjul  throrj^^h  "•evfrr^l  davn.  the  ti.-^h  baring  placed  in  small  f 
and  /'/iv^.M'^l  wffh  Hake  U>x«fif  flutiu'^  The  night  or  rainy  weather.  After  drying 
Hel^'h^4  ntf*,  *ul  in  ^rnall  \t\fi'*',*.,  from  2  to  0  jiieces  to  the  tietch,  with  a  gash  in  c 
pliv'^  wh^Mr  the  He.i'h  i'  thin  an«l  the  hkin  apji^'ar.u  toii;;h. 

Thf.  tU^t^'hi',^  ;ire  th^rn  Hti  rHi^on  nnKKAh.  round,  hanlwfxxi  sticks  about  2  feet  1 
and  /  iurU  iti  tMnutt'lA^ty  or,  an  at.  f*o-tton,  Hmall  iron  or  htef;l  nxls.'^  feet  long,  the  st 
imtMMtur,  through  Mif^  H\t\i\M  or  ^a-^hf-H  rut  in  th'r  ttetches,  and  from  5  to  7  pieces  toe 
t^lU'U  \K  \i*A'\s  in  U'\\\f^\\\^  and  fS  \At  VI  \n^wA^\^  U>  f  ho-^e  '-'th  i'tiet  long,  each  piece  being  2 
in^hi*'^  from  t,h<'.  ;i4li;i4;ent  on^n  fo  permit  Ww.  Hnioke  to  pass  freely  among  them. 
fit.i<'k^  with  th<'.  iU'.U'Mc.H  iilln4',\uu\  nut  i\uMt  partH<*iI  int«;  the  smokehouse. 

Th<)  jirinrijfal  MmokehouHi;  at  (#lon<M!Ht43r  con  sis  ts  of  a  series  of  10  compartm< 
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side  by  side,  and  6  feet  wide,  14  feet  long,  and  aboat  20  feet  high.  The  flporing  is  of 
lattice-work,  ander  which  is  a  vault  about  G  feet  deep  for  generating  the  smoke. 
Within  each  compartment  is  a  lane  or  passageway  extending  the  length  of  the  room, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  arranged  3  sets  of  parallel  bars,  one  end  of  eaeh  set  resting 
on  upright  poles  forming  the  side  of  the  lane  and  the  other  resting  against  the  wall  of 
the  compartment.  The  first  set  of  parallel  bars  is  about  4  feet  from  the  lattice  floor, 
the  second  3  feet  above  the  first,  and  the  third  3  feet  above  the  second  and  an  equal 
distance  below  the  roof.  Upon  these  bars  are  placed  the  ends  of  the  sticks  which  hold 
the  halibut.  Each  stick  will  carry  from  5  to  7  fietches  and  about  20  sticks  will  rest  on 
each  pair  of  parallel  bars.  The  capacity  of  each  of  the  10  compartments  is  about  120 
sticks,  or  GOO  to  800  fietches,  equivalent  to  about  3,000  pounds  of  smoked  halibut. 

The  fuel  for  smoking  consists  principally  of  ship  carpenters'  chips  of  oak,  though 
recently  oak  edgings  have  been  used,  with  sawdust  to  smother  the  fiames.  Some  houses 
use  sawdust  exclusively.  This  fuel  is  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  vault,  the  entire 
middle  space  being  left  vacant,  and  the  fires  are  built  and  continued  until  the  smoking 
is  completed,  usually  in  from  2  to  5  days.  In  damp  weather  moisture  collects  on  the 
fish  and  the  process  may  then  require  a  week.  During  the  winter  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  fires  hotter,  and  the  smoking  may  be  completed  in  2  days.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  fires  get  too  hot,  for  then  the  fietches  may  become  too  soft  to  hang 
on  the  sticks,  dropping  to  the  fioor.  At  all  times  the  doors  are  kept  slightly  open  to 
permit  a  circulation  of  air  to  keep  the  halibut  cool,  and  they  will  also  ^^  take  the  smoke" 
better.  The  entire  decrease  in  weight  by  dressing  and  smoking  is  about  70  per  cent, 
a  live  halibut  weighing  100  pounds  producing  about  30  pounds  of  smoked  fish,*  but 
as  received  from  the  kenches  in  the  vessels  100  pounds  yield  about  82  pounds. 

There  are  three  principal  grades  of  smoked  halibut,  namely,  ^^  heavy  chunks,'' 
^^ medium  chunks,"  and  '^strips,"  classification  being  made  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  fiesh.  The  napes  and  the  thin  parts  of  the  tail  do  not  go  to  the  regular  grocery 
or  fish  trade,  being  used  mostly  for  "  free  lunch"  at  restaurants.  While  connoisseurs 
prefer  the  meat  somewhat  dark  in  color,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  trade  requires  it  of  a  light 
straw-color.  It  is  packed  in  boxes  ranging  in  size  from  1  pound  to  500  pounds,  the 
30-pound  boxes  being  the  most  popular.  About  4  years  ago  quite  a  business  was 
started  in  packing  it  in  1-pound  and  2- pound  ^< bricks,"  similar  to  boneless  cod,  but  the 
trade  was  destroyed  by  persons  placing  smoked  pollock  on  the  market  as  halibut. 
During  hot  weather  a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  sprinkled  over  the  halibut  as  it  is 
being  packed  in  the  boxes,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  the  product  will  keep  for  6 
or  8  months,  or  even  longer.  When  intended  for  warm  climates,  smoked  halibut  is 
sometimes  placed  in  hermetically  sealed  zinc  boxes  incased  in  wooden  boxes,  the 
zinc  boxes  having  capacity  for  50  pounds  each.  There  is  a  little  trade  in  smoked 
halibut  placed  in  small  glass  bottles,  with  wide  tops  covered  with  cork  stoppers. 

The  market  is  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  none  being  sent 
south  of  Washington  except  in  small  quantities  to  Louisville  and  Memphis.  The  prin- 
cipal demand  is  from  New  England,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  the  West,  the  value 
approximating  9  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  In  187G  an  eftbrt  was  made  to  introduce 
smoked  halibut  into  the  European  markets,  and  samples  were  sent  from  Gloucester  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Cadiz,  and  St.  Petersburg.  No  returns  were  received 
except  from  London,  and  English  dealers  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  too  salt  for 
their  trade.  At  the  Berlin  Fishery  Exposition  in  1880,  smoked  halibut  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Wonson  &  Sons,  and  a  medal  was  awarded  for  its  superior  quality. 
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inches  square  at  the  end  and  4  feet  long,  3  fish  being  asaally  hung  from  each.  The 
sticks  with  the  fish  attached  are  placed  on  frames  for  a  few  hours  to  allow  the  moisture 
to  dry  from  the  fish,  when  they  are  suspended  in  the  smokehouse,  which  is  generally 
like  those  used  in  smoking  herring,  the  sticks  being  placed  in  tiers,  one  above  another, 
with  space  between  to  allow  the  smoke  to  circulate.  A  fire  of  hard  wood,  usually 
oak,  is  started  over  the  fioor  of  the  smoking  kiln  and  allowed  to  burn  from  8  to  18 
hours,  when  sawdust  is  applied,  smoldering  the  fire  and  producing  a  dense  smoke, 
which  thoroughly  impregnates  the  fish.  In  smokehouses  with  a  low  ceiling  the  smok- 
ing can  be  completed  in  4  or  5  hours.  In  some  smokehouses  no  wood  is  used,  the 
curing  being  eft'ected  by  burning  hard-wood  sawdust,  rock  maple  or  beech  being 
preferred,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  as  high  as  practicable  without  burning  the 
fish,  which  are  placed  high  up  in  the  bays.  The  time  of  cooking  or  smoking  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  fish,  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  probable  time  to  elapse 
before  consumption,  but  never  exceeds  one  night. 

When  the  smoking  is  completed  the  fish  are  removed  from  the  smokehouse  and 
placed  on  racks  for  cooling,  and  when  thoroughly  cooled  they  are  packed  in  boxes 
containing  from  20  to  400  pounds  each,  but  mostly  50pound  boxes,  and  shipped  to  the 
trade,  usually  by  express.  Only  enough  are  cured  at  a  time  to  supply  the  immediate 
demand,  as  it  is  important  that  they  reach  the  retail  dealers  in  good  condition.  During 
warm  weather  they  will  keep  only  a  few  days,  but  when  the  weather  is  cool  they  will, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  keep  from  10  days  to  2  or  even  3  weeks.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  them  longer  they  must  be  smoked  much  harder. 

The  season  for  Finnan  haddie  begins  in  October  and  lasts  until  the  following  April. 
100  pounds  of  round  fish  yield  about  55  pounds  smoked,  and  the  wholesale  price  ranges 
from  3^  to  6  cents  per  pound.  The  choicest  haddie  are  tender.  The  inside  is  of  a 
light  yellowish-brown  or  straw-color.  It  is  alleged  that  some  curers  add  safiron  to 
the  pickling  brine  to  improve  the  color  of  the  fish. 

SMOKED    STURGEON. 

Practically  all  of  the  sturgeon  flesh  used  in  this  country  is  smoked  before  going  to 
the  consumers.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  large  centers  of  German  population,  and 
principally  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Sandusky,  Buffalo,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  business  was  started  in  1857  by  Mr.  B.  K.  Peebles  in  New  York  City,  and  reached 
its  greatest  height  about  1890,  the  scarcity  of  sturgeon  during  recent  years  restricting 
the  extent.  In  New  York  alone  about  1,000,000  pounds  are  smoked  annually,  consti- 
tuting over  one-half  of  the  fish  smoked  in  that  city.  Along  the  Great  Lakes  the 
smoking  of  sturgeon  began  about  1865,  these  fish  not  being  used  there  prior  to  that 
time.  As  first  prepared  at  Sandusky  and  Toledo  they  were  dressed,  salted,  and 
smoked  in  large  strips  for  8  or  10  days  and  sold  as  smoked  halibut.  But  the  smokers 
soon  adopted  mathods  similar  to  those  in  New  York,  and  the  business  increased  and 
was  of  considerable  extent  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  1872  Mr.  J.  W.  Milner  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  that  13,800  sturgeon,  averaging  50  pounds  each  in 
weight,  were  smoke-cured  at  Sandusky,  and  in  1880  it  was  found  that  the  business  had 
increased  to  1,258,100  pounds;  but  the  decreasing  abundance  of  sturgeon  on  the  lakes 
has  resulted  in  a  fallingoff'  in  the  quantity  smoked.  The  total  annual  product  in  the 
United  States  is  now  about  4,000,000  pounds,  worth  $720,000. 

Sturgeon  for  smoking  are  received  from  the  Delaware  River  and  other  estuaries  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  Columbia  Kiver.    The  lake 
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sturgeon  {Acipenser  rubicundus)  is  the  most  desirable  for  smoking,  the  product  selling 
in  New  York  City  for  24  or  26  cents  per  pound.  Golumbia  Eiver  sturgeon  ranks  next, 
with  an  average  value  of  3  or  4  cents  less  than  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Atlantic  coast 
sturgeon  {Acipenser  sturio)  shows  yellow  streaks  when  smoked,  and  the  meat  is  also 
somewhat  more  coarse  and  red  than  the  delicatessen  trade  desires,  and  sells  in  New 
York  for  6  or  8  cents  less  than  the  smoked  Great  Lakes  sturgeon,  or  about  16  to  20 
cents  per  pound.  The  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  are  quoted,  since  that  is  the 
principal  market  in  the  country  for  smoked  sturgeon  and  the  choicest  product  is  there 
prepared,  but  these  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  prevailing  at  other  i>oints, 
especially  along  the  Great  Lakes.  In  Chicago  smoked  lake  sturgeon  usually  sells  at 
18  to  20  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  industry  the  sturgeon  intended  for  use  after  the  fishing 
season  was  over  were  dressed  and  salted  in  butts  or  barrels,  whence  they  were  removed 
as  required,  being  soaked  out  before  smoking,  as  is  now  the  case  with  Halifax  salmon. 
At  present,  however,  the  surplus  sturgeon  are  almost  invariably  kept  frozen  in  cold 
storage  until  required.  Before  freezing,  the  fish  are  dressed,  the  heads,  tails,  viscera, 
fins,  and  backbones  being  removed.  Practice  differs  in  the  various  localities  in  regard 
to  removing  the  skin.  Until  the  last  G  or  8  years  all  sturgeon  were  skinned,  and  that 
is  at  present  the  common  practice  with  the  Atlantic  coast  fish.  But  about  1800  the 
practice  of  leaving  the  skin  on  was  introduced  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  now 
general  in  that  locality.  Formerly  the  Columbia  Eiver  sturgeon  were  skinned  before 
being  frozen,  but  at  present  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  those  placed  in  cold  storage  have 
the  skin  left  on.  Before  freezing,  the  fish  are  usually  cut  into  four  pieces,  about  the 
size  of  the  freezing  pan,  or  in  smaller  pieces  suitable  for  smoking,  the  former  being 
more  frequent.  The  methods  of  freezing  and  subsequent  cold  storage  have  already 
been  described. 

On  removal  from  cold  storage  the  fish  are  thawed  by  exposure  to  s\\r  of  moderate 
temperature,  being  turned  once  or  twice  during  the  operation,  or,  better  still,  by 
immersing  them  in  water  of  medium  temperature.  They  are  then  treated  exactly  as 
though  received  fresh  from  the  fishermen.  They  are  cut  into  suitable  chunks,  2  or  3 
inches  wide  and  weighing  IJ  or  2  pounds,  the  width  varying  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  meat.  These  chunks  are  then  brine-salted  in  barrels  or  hogshead  butts,  about 
5  pounds  of  No.  2  salt  to  100  pounds  of  fish  being  sx)rinkled  among  the  chunks  and 
sufficient  brine  of  about  85°  strength  being  added  to  cover  the  fish. 

Some  smokers,  however,  use  no  dry  salt,  depending  entirely  on  very  strong  brine  in 
which  the  fish  remain  from  6  to  16  hours,  according  to  the  temperature  and  strength 
of  the  brine  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  pieces.  One  very  successful  smoker  uses  dry 
salt  without  brine  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  uses  brine  only  of  about  98^ 
salinouieter  test  in  order  to  economize  time,  since  it  takes  about  18  hours  to  strike  the 
fish  in  dry-salting,  whereas  10  hours  are  sufficient  for  striking  in  brine.  In  general 
dry-salting  is  preferred,  since  its  tendency  is  to  make  the  flesh  harder  and  firmer.  In 
some  localities  the  trade  requires  very  light,  salted  fish,  and  they  remain  in  brine  only 
15  or  20  minutes,  being  stirred  about  during  the  immersion. 

On  removal  from  the  i)ickle  the  pieces  of  liesli  are  strung  on  steel  or  iron  rods 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  fi  feet  long,  the  rod  passing  through  the  thin 
part  of  the  chunk  and  Sor  10  chunks  being  strung  on  each  rod.  They  are  at  once 
dipped  in  fresh  water  U}  remove  surplus  salt,  slime,  et€.     In  some  establishments  the 
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n^nt^hff.  '4/;/f//**//  f»thi^rtf9/ittn,  m  ^>.*'.  rryi*«t <I^.»if*i'#i^  fof  Ti.^'iiiir.ir.  *h^  riro«iai»T:  *«*nuix 

•'fMf  'if.  t  ff  t  It/A  f>i)'i/'  //f  ;  '»t  i  '^u^M  I^-*'^  fhAf.  f.r»*!  ^/f^-af  lAii*'*.  The  Atianrio  i-osk^ 
.••httt0f'*tt  '  \t  ifif  rtftf  I'frtrio,  ^Uf9^*  /t'lU/v  «f.r^;ik<<  f  Ut'tt  airriou^l.  ari'I  the  zn«-at  i*  al50 
ft, tot  f'Un^  to/tt*  tff.tftu  ,tu«\  r^'l  f.hitn  ^h#-  /N-lir;ir#^44^ri  fr^h^l^r  fle.*^ire?«.  ;ftnd  -^II^  in  Xew 
OnP  tt,t  ^'i  ht  '\trttf<  l#a<  r,h;irf  Mi*-  *fn/»k#-yl  ^ ttPiiit  l,;ik*M  i«tnr((frr;rj.  or  abriQt  1»)  to  20 
/#>ril4  |ff*r  (f'rfMf/l  'fh«'  ^fti*i'M  iinynUtttft  <'*  '^'-^  Vork  »re  /jrioU**!.  Hin^re  that  is  the 
|fr)fi')|Mi(  mi'mV"  f  hi  Mm  f/HMitr'/  for  «rnoki''l  s'Jfir(;«-ori  ;ind  Mie  r;hoir;#-jit  prod  net  is  there 
fffi«|fiMf>fl,  fitif  lUiii-  i9t\i*'>%  M*^  «orn^vtrh(it.  lnKhi'r  t.linii  thoH«*  prevailirij^at  other  points, 
f.'i|f(f)ftlly  •il'ifff/  Mii«  Oriiuf.  Tdki-N.     In  rhlf'fiKo  Hriiok^d  lak«-  stiiij^ffon  usnally  sells  at 
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III  Mil- 1  'irly  hitiNif  V  tt\  Ihi^  Ifiiliiiity  tlii^  Ht.iifj(frofi  luiv.uih'tl  for  iim;  after  the  fishin|^ 
iii*ii.tnM  ttiiii  It'.  i.i  ^^^^n^  fff  i'«qitil  himI  ntUtfwl  ill  ImiUm  or  liarn'lM,  whiMicc  they  were  removed 
fii<  ii.i|tiiM>il.  Iiiilh|f  Minilii^fl  iimI.  liiOoff  Fitiiokitiic,  fiH  JH  now  thi^  niw*  with  Halifax  salmon. 
Al  |iii>ui>iil.  hii«iivivi,  Milt  niii|iliin  nliiiKiMMi  urn  iilmoHt  in  variably  kept  frozen  in  cold 
ii|Miii|ii<  MM  Mi  ipi|iiliiHt  linroio  I'MMt/inK,  \\w  ()Nh  iiro  drrHHcd,  the  hoads,  tails,  viscera, 
lhii*,MtMt  liiti-liliiiMitii  tiolMii  MMMovit^l.  PnirlhT  dllVorH  in  tho  vsirioiis  localities  in  regard 
Im  ii>fMM\  iMfi  Mmv  iitilM.  |i|iMl  Iho  hml  0  or  H  yoiirN  all  Ntiir|;i»on  wcm'«^  nkinned,  and  that 
l>t  ill  )ifi«ii>Ml  Mm»  iMMMMMMi  |iiitnMro  with  th(«  AMiuitir  roaHt  {\h\\.  Hut  al>out  1890  the 
IMifi'Miii  Ml  linnlMu  Mnt  nkin  on  \viti  liitrodniMMl  ahni^  tho  (Sroat  Lakes,  and  is  now 
fn>ni>iiil  In  Mfti  lotMiMh  l**oniioi I)  Iho  ('oliiniliiu  l\iv«*r  stiirp«on  won^  skinned  before 
Iii<Im)i  hM  iin.  linl  III  pM««)iMil  iMMttl)  M  not  (piiio  all  o(  (lioso  plartnl  in  cold  storage  have 
ihf  1. In  loll  MM  liMrMiiH^oo  inn*  Mio  (Uh  aro  UMually  rut  into  four  pi<ves«  about  the 
•«i"f  Ml  ihi>  ni*i>-  iMu  piin.  Ml  In  HuiaUiM  puvon  MuitaMo  tor  smoking*  the  former  being 
tMMii>  i\Mip)MMi      l*hM  uiothMtNol  l^^H^vlU|£  tiiul  NulKMS|Uont  «H>ld  stoHigo  hove already 

\*MMM   l|M4MnlM'll 

Om  i«mmm\>()  i\^mm  %^^\^^  H\\\\i\^i^  tUo  tUh  aiv  thinvi^i  hy  o\|Hvsuro  to  air  of  moderate 
i\*Mtpr\  ^<M*iv  ^oMij;  iMiMisI  *Muv  *M  t w uv  duMUji  tUo  o^H^raikMU  or»  Ivtter  still,  by 
«M\tt«t«v'«n«;  ihi*u\  tn  w 'U^M  of  a\is)uun  (otu)H^v:itu)iv  Tho\  an' ilu'u  ireateti  exactly  as 
0»oiM'^»  *v*\»t\v»\  A^^ih  f>\M»\  0^0  untuMUiou  Vho\  ;uv  Tu;  ^^^^o  s;:;:^Mo  ohuttk^  2  OT  3 
»\»*  ^,^.^  ^\  loo  \\*A  \\y\y\\\\\^,  \  I  xM  *^  ^sMuuiv  tho  XX  txit^  \ Aivitti:  A^\>x:\v>.  ji  :o  ;ho  ihieknesft 
o^  iVx»  »»'o»,       VU»^*v  x*tMU>Kx  AW  \W;\  ^x'.*.^o  ».i^U\i  :v,  lvA::>r>  x'c  V,%>^N.ht\;il  iMin^  aboat 

*    .X      ■  V  ■    •        •    ■        ^^      y    "M     x«     "  •  \X-      •   \  *•             •  ■   ■    '  ;^        '*■      ■  ■'   *»^  *  "n;  t  kl. 
*•  '\  »•  ••■  ^        *         «       '         •        .  •*.  .IX  »•   \      •  \.        ■'';..  '*        'X.       ■•■•^^^'•is».      '  *J*'»lJCi      *il^^3il^ 

X  I  .  .  y    ., ..      X    *  .K,..  V  X    'x  •■•.^    V     •!  1.,      \r    ,.v   ^     •  \,.       '.'I*:,'*'     kTI    HT  IQitK 

^NX        ••      ♦xxxl       '         Vx»fcx     -•       v*«  «"*'»«X    V   -  "         x.'itlX,        \«  ^  \i;x-     ^•><I'»».>il; 
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pieces  are  soased  in  fresh  water  immediately  on  removal  from  the  pickle.  In  case  the 
fish  have  been  salted  only  15  or  20  minates,  they  are  not  dipped  or  rinsed.  After  drain- 
ing for  a  few  moments,  or,  better  still,  drying  in  the  open  air  for  several  hours,  they  are 
suspended  in  the  lower  part  of  the  smokehouse  from  4  to  6  feet  above  the  fire,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  a  gentle  smoke  with  doors  open  anywhere  from  1  to  5  hours, 
according  to  the  weather  and  the  flavor  of  the  product  desired.  When  the  weather  is 
sultry  it  requires  twice  as  long  as  when  it  is  clear.  Then  the  doors  or  dampers  are 
closed  and  a  hot  hickory,  maple,  or  oak  fire  is  built  and  the  fish  cooked  from  1  to  2 
hours,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  become  too  hot  and  melt  or  fall  from  the  rods. 
On  completion  of  the  cooking  process  the  meat  is  allowed  to  cool,  either  by  opening  the 
doors  of  the  smokehouse  or  by  removal  to  the  open  air,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  trade. 

YHiile  the  foregoing  are  the  methods  in  general  use,  yet  many  smokers  have  special 
processes  of  their  own.  One  of  the  most  successful  smokers  on  the  Great  Lakes  operates 
as  follows:  The  small  pieces  of  flesh,  IJ  to  2  pounds  in  weight,  are  first  rubbed  with 
No.  2  packers'  salt  and  put  in  tight  barrels  with  salt  sprinkled  among  them,  about 
20  pounds  of  salt  in  all  being  used  to  each  100  pounds  of  fish.  In  about  7  or  8  hours, 
when  the  fish  are  saturated  with  the  salt,  they  are  removed,  rinsed  in  two  waters, 
strung  on  wire  hooks,  and  suspended  from  the  smoke-sticks.  After  draining  for  an 
hour  they  are  placed  in  the  smokehouse  in  2  or  3  rows,  5  to  7  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
subjected  to  a  hard-wood  smoke  for  7  or  8  hours  at  an  even  temperature. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  dressed  sturgeon  yields  from  03  to  70  pounds  smoked, 
and  the  product  usually  keeps  one  or  two  weeks  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  scarcity  of  sturgeon  and  its  consequent  high  price, 
the  consumption  of  smoked  sturgeon  amounts  to  about  4,000,000  pounds  annually. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  hold  smoked  sturgeon  in  cold  storage,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  mold,  but  it  is  canned  to  a  small  extent. 

SMOKED  CATFISH. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  sturgeon  with  the  consequent  high  price  has  resulted 
in  the  smoking  of  channel  catfish  as  a  substitute.  These  are  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  and  they  are  smoked  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Middle  Mississippi  Valley.  This  industry  is  of  very  recent 
development,  but  as  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  sturgeon,  which  are 
becoming  so  costly,  it  will  probably  grow  to  considerable  proportions. 

Being  intended  as  a  substitute,  the  catfish  are  smoked  in  identically  the  same 
manner  as  are  sturgeon.  The  fish  as  received  at  the  smokehouse  are  usually  beheaded 
and  eviscerated.  They  are  skinned  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  weighing  about  L  or  IJ 
pounds  each,  and  are  pickled  for  (>  or  8  hours  in  tight  barrels.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  rubbing  the  pieces  with  salt  and  placing  them  in  the  barrel  either  with  dry 
salt  scattered  among  them,  or  simply  by  placing  them  in  the  barrel  with  dry  salt  or 
with  strong  brine.  On  removal  from  the  brine  the  pieces  are  rinsed  by  dipping  in 
fresh  water,  to  remove  slime,  surplus  salt,  etc.  5  they  are  then  attached  to  the  smoke- 
sticks  and  drained  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  placed  in  the  smokehouse,  where  they  are 
smoked  for  7  or  8  hours  in  the  same  manner  as  sturgeon  are  treated.  100  pounds  of 
dressed  catfish  yield  from  65  to  70  pounds  smoked,  and  the  product  sells  usually  at 
about  15  or  16  cents  per  pound.  The  total  annual  product  of  smoked  catfish  in  the 
United  States  probably  does  not  exceed  50,000  pounds,  and  its  sale  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  substitute  because  of  its  being  cheaper. 
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about  20  cents  per  pound,  while  at  Buffalo  and  other  Great  Lakes  points  the  price  is 
usually  14  to  15  cents  per  pound.  When  eels  have  been  pickled  6  or  8  hours  they 
ordinarily  keep  10  or  12  days;  but  when  the  salting  has  been  only  2  hours,  as  is  usual 
at  Kew  York,  they  are  liable  to  mold  after  5  or  6  days.  Smoked  eels  keep  a  shorter 
length  of  time  than  almost  any  other  smoked  fish. 

Eels  are  sometimes  skinned  before  being  smoked,  the  process  being  the  same  as 
above  described,  except  that  less  salting  and  smoking  is  required,  and  it  is  also  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  from  falling  down  off  the  rods  in  the  smokehouse. 

The  trade  in  smoked  eels  in  New  York  is  probably  not  30  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
15  or  20  years  ago,  but  along  the  Great  Lakes  it  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  annual 
product  in  the  entire  country  is  probably  about  150,000  pounds,  worth  $27,000.  There 
is  some  demand  for  smoked  eels  in  cans,  which  is  met  by  two  fish-canning  establish- 
ments in  New  York  City.  The  smaller  eels  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are 
smoked  somewhat  more  than  those  sold  to  the  delicatessen  trade. 

The  following  method  of  smoking  eels  prevails  to  some  extent  in  northern  Euroi>e, 
especially  in  Germany: 

The  head,  skin,  tail;  and  viscera  are  removed,  and  the  eel  is  split  open  the  entire  length,  and  the 
backbone  and  many  of  the  smaller  bones  attached  to  it  removed.  It  is  then  laid  in  strong  salt  brine, 
where  it  remains  for  6  hours,  and  is  then  wiped  dry  with  a  linen  towel  and  is  covered  with  the  follow- 
ing preparation,  which  has  been  pounded  in  a  porcelain  mortar:  One  large  anchovy,  1  ounce  of  fine 
salt,  8  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  1  ounce  of  saltpeter,  and  sufficient  butter  to  make  a  paste  of  the 
ingredients.  The  eel,  thoroughly  cured  with  this  preparation,  is  rolled  up  tightly  in  the  form  of  a 
disk,  beginning  at  the  tail  end,  tied  with  a  cord  to  hold  it  in  position,  and  sewed  up  in  a  linen  cloth, 
which  covers  the  disk  and  allows  the  end  to  project.  These  disks  are  next  suspended  in  an  ordinary 
chimney  smokehouse  and  subjected  to  a  strong  smoke  for  5  or  6  days,  then  allowed  to  cool  and  become 
firm,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  table. 

SMOKED  MACKEREL. 

There  is  a  small  business  in  smoking  both  fresh  and  salt  mackerel  in  New  York 
City  and  a  few  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  output  amounting  to  prob- 
ably 8,000  pounds  of  the  former  and  35,000  pounds  of  the  latter.  The  fresh  mackerel 
are  cured  in  very  nearly  the  same  way  as  lake  herring,  except  that  usually  they  are 
not  split,  being  prepared  round.  The  fish  are  first  struck  in  brine,  in  which  they 
remain  for  12  or  14  hours,  then  removed  and  opened  at  the  vent  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  to  let  the  pickle  in  the  abdominal  cavity  escape.  They  are  next  put  on  smoke- 
sticks,  drained  and  dried  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  placed  in  the  smokehouse,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  a  gentle  smoke  for  4  to  5  hours,  until  properly  colored,  when  fires  are 
built  and  the  fish  cooked  for  a  couple  of  hours,  as  in  case  of  ciscoette  or  lake  herring. 

In  preparing  salt  mackerel  for  smoking,  the  fish  are  cleaned  and  the  dark  stomach 
membrane  removed,  when  they  are  soaked  in  fresh  water  for  6  to  12  hours,  or  in  some 
localities  from  15  to  24  hours,  according  to  the  size  and  the  degree  of  saltiness.  On 
completion  of  the  soaking  they  are  washed,  strung  on  rods  or  smoke-sticks,  drained, 
and  hung  in  the  upper  part  of  the  smokehouse  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  smoking  for 
5  to  15  hours  at  a  low  temperature. 

No.  2  mackerel  bring  about  16  cents  per  pound  and  extra  large  smoked  mackerel 
20  to  30  cents  per  pound,  but  generally  it  is  the  smaller  fish  that  are  used  for  this  pur- 
X)ose.  The  trade  in  these  fish  is  very  much  less  than  formerly,  the  quantity  used  in 
New  York  City  being  only  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  from  1880  to  1885,  but  the 
business  during  that  period  was  much  greater  than  theretofore,  resulting  from  the 
salted  mackerel  being  received  at  the  markets  in  June  and  July  instead  of  a  couple  of 
months  later,  as  formerly. 
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SMOKED  SHAD,  FLOUNDERS,  LAKE  TROUT,  CARP,  ETC. 

In  the  Che8ai>eake  region  and  at  various  points  along  the  coast  small  quantities 
of  shad  are  smoked,  asually  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  already  described  for 
river  herring  or  alewives.  Formerly  many  barrels  of  <' economy  shad''  salted  on  the 
Kennebec  Biver  were  smoked,  but  the  demand  ceased  abont  1880.  A  superior  quality 
of  smoked  shad  may  be  made  by  rubbing  fine  salt,  saltpeter,  and  sugar  or  molasses 
over  the  fresh  fish,  and  after  they  are  struck,  smoking  them  a  few  days  at  an  even 
temperature.    These  are  far  superior  to  those  prepared  from  salted  shad. 

A  few  flounders  are  smoked  each  year  in  New  York  and  other  populous  centers  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  quantity  probably  amounting  to  about  15,000  pounds 
annually.  The  small  flounders  weighing  half  a  pound  or  less  are  used,  and  these  are 
eviscerated,  pickled  with  brine  in  butts  for  about  2  hours,  strung  on  smoke  rods, 
drained,  and  cold-smoked  for  8  to  10  hours.  Sometimes  those  fish  are  hot-smoked 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  color  has  been  set  by  the  cold-smoking. 

Menhaden  and  butterfish  have  been  smoked  to  more  or  less  extent  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  few  are  so  prepared  at  present. 

Smoked  lake  trout  and  carp  are  prepared  to  a  small  extent  in  the  manner  already 
described  for  lake  herring  or  whitefish,  but  little  demand  exists  for  these  products. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  marketable  articles  of  smoked  hake  and  pol- 
lock, but  the  business  has  never  assumed  any  commercial  importance.  There  seems 
no  valid  reason  why  smoked  i)ollock  at  least  should  not  become  x)opular,  the  flesh  of 
that  species  seeming  well  suited  to  this  method  of  curing.  Smoked  mullet  is  a  very 
choice  article,  but  practically  none  is  prepared  for  the  general  market. 

In  1885  experiments  were  made  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  to  intro- 
duce smoked  kingfish,  which  abound  off  Key  West  The  Fish  Commission  report 
for  1885,  p.  Liii,  states,  in  substance : 

These  fish  were  prepared  with  much  care  at  Glonoester;  and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  smoked 
fishy  being  tested  by  many  experts,  some  of  whom  pronounced  them  equal  or  even  superior  to  smoked 
halibut  or  salmon,  being  free  from  the  rather  rank  taste  that  the  smoked  halibut  sometimes  has. 

Tilefish  have  been  smoked  as  an  experiment  by  several  persons,  but  experts  differ 
as  to  their  qualities.    The  Fish  Commission  report  for  1882,  p.  247,  states: 

In  the  summer  of  1879  Capt.  George  Friend,  of  Gloucester,  smoked  some  of  the  tilefish,  and  he, 
as  well  as  several  others  who  ate  them,  stated  that  they  were  excellent,  rivaling  smoked  halibnt  in 
richness  and  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  William  H.  Wonson,  3d,  does  not  speak  so  highly  of  its 
fine  qualities  as  a  food-fish  under  the  same  conditions.  He  says  that  while  it  is  certainly  very  good 
and  wholesome,  as  well  as  a  desirable  article  of  food  when  smoked,  it  can  not  compete  with  the 
halibut,  and  is  no  better,  in  fact,  than  smoked  haddock. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  FISHERY  PRODUCTS  BY  CANNING. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  METHODS  OP  CANNING. 

The  various  processes  of  canning  are  all  directed  essentially  (1)  to  preserving 
foods  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  from  which  the  atmospheric  air  has,  so  far  as 
practicable,  been  driven  off,  and  (2)  to  destroying  by  heat  or  otherwise  such  germs  as 
may  be  in  the  food  before  or  after  it  is  sealed  up.  Heat  is  applied  to  destroy  the  germ 
within  the  food,  and  the  entrance  of  other  germs  or  putrefactive  organisms  is  prevented 
by  sealing  the  can. 

The  credit  for  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  preserving  foods  is  shared  between 
a  Mr.  Soddington,  who  in  1807  presented  a  description  of  his  process  to  the  English 
Society  of  Arts,  under  the  title  "A  method  of  preserving  fruits  without  sugar,  for 
house  or  sea  stores,"*  and  Franfois  Appert,  who  in  1810  published  a  book  giving 
directions  for  a  process  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  offered  in 
the  preceding  year  by  the  French  Government  for  a  method  of  preserving  perishable 
alimentary  substances.  The  methods  of  Soddington  and  of  Appert  were  essentially 
the  same,  and  as  follows :  Glass  bottles  were  filled  almost  to  the  top  with  the  food, 
which  in  some  cases  was  partly  cooked,  the  bottles  corked  loosely  and  placed  up  to 
their  necks  in  tepid  water,  the  heat  being  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature  between 
170O  and  190°  F.,  and  being  maintained  there  for  a  period  varying  from  30  to  60  minutes. 
The  bottles  were  then  corked  securely  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  bath.  In  some 
cases  Soddington  filled  the  bottles  with  boiling  water  before  sealing,  and  he  recom- 
mended further  that  the  corks  be  covered  and  the  bottles  laid  upon  their  sides,  so  that 
the  hot  liquid  might  swell  the  corks  Based  on  the  erroneous  impression  that  exhaustion 
of  the  air  is  the  essential  feature  of  preserving  foods,  a  number  of  methods  were  soon 
after  and  have  until  quite  recently  been  devised  for  accomplishing  the  result.  Among 
these  methods  are  the  use  of  air  pumps,  introducing  carbonic  acid  or  hydrocarbon  gas 
into  the  vessel  containing  the  food,  etc.;  but  none  of  them  have  come  into  general  use. 

This  general  process  of  preservation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  extensively 
employed  until  the  substitution  of  tin  cans  in  place  of  glass  bottles.  These  seem 
to  have  been  used  first  in  1820;  and  in  1823  a  patent  for  them  was  issued  to  Pierre 
Antoine  Angilbert.t  Preserved  fish  had  been  placed  in  tin  cans  for  many  years 
previous,  but  not  in  the  manner  known  at  present  as  canning. 

In  ^^A  treatise  on  fishing  for  herring,  cod,  and  salmon,  and  of  curing  or  preserv- 
ing them,"  published  in  Dublin  in  1800,  the  following  method  of  preserving  salmon  is 
noted  as  being  practiced  in  Holland: 

As  soon  as  the  fish  is  caught  they  cat  off  the  end  of  the  snout  [head]  and  hang  it  up  by  the  tail 
to  let  the  blood  flow  out  as  much  as  possible.  A  short  time  after  they  open  its  belly  and  empty  it  and 
wash  it  carefully.    Then  they  boil  it  whole  in  a  brine  of  white  salt,  often  skimmed.    Before  it  is  quite 


*  Hassell :  Food  and  its  Adulterations,  London,  1855,  432. 
t  Letheby :  Chemical  News  (American  reprint),  1869,  4,  74. 
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boiled  they  take  it  out  of  the  brine  and  are  earefnl  not  t^>  injure  the  8kin,  after  which  they  let  it  cool 
and  drip  on  n  hurdle.  Then  they  expoee  it  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  smoke  of  a  fire  made  of  Juniper, 
which  mnst  make  no  flame.  Finally,  they  put  it  into  a  tin  1>oz,  the  BideA  of  which  must  be  an  inch 
higher  than  the  thicknesA  of  the  fish,  and  fill  up  the  box  with  fresh  batter,  salted  and  melted.  When 
the  batter  in  coagulated  they  put  oa  the  cover  and  solder  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  box.  Some  persons 
eat  the  fish  without  boiling  it  again,  but  it  is  better  when  it  gets  a  second  boiling.  In  winter  good 
oil  of  olives  may  be  used  instead  of  butter. 

Angilbert^8  method  was  very  similar  to  the  present  processes,  which  differ  in  some 
minor  features,  bat  are  uniform  in  principle.  A  definite  amount  of  the  article  to  be 
preserved,  with  some  liquid,  is  placed  in  a  tin  can,  over  which  the  cover,  containing  a 
minute  hole,  is  soldered,  and  the  can  and  contents  are  placed  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
water.  Through  the  small  hole  the  air  and  steam  escape  from  the  can  in  boiling,  and  the 
heat  also  kills  the  bacteria.  The  hole  is  closed  with  a  drop  of  solder,  and  the  process 
of  cooking  is  completed. 

A  number  of  modifications  and  improvements  have  been  adopted,  principally  in 
reference  to  shortening  the  time  of  cooking,  permitting  the  heated  air  in  the  can  to 
escape,  softening  the  bones  of  small  fish,  filling  and  handling  the  cans,  etc. 

*  While  it  is  necessary  that  the  fish  be  thoroughly  cooked,  yet  in  a  majority  of 
cases  it  is  equally  important  that  they  remain  as  short  a  time  as  practicable  under 
the  action  of  the  heat.  This  is  facilitated  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  water.  Formerly  the  cans  of  fish  were  boiled  in  salt  water,  by  which  a  tem- 
perature of  230^  F.  is  attainable,  or  in  water  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  or  sulphide 
of  soda,  whereby  250^  F.  may  be  secured.  But  these  agents  are  each  prejudicial  to  the 
metal  of  the  can  and  the  kettle,  causing  them  to  rust  or  wear  rapidly,  and  by  using  the 
maximum  of  heat  secured  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  process  the  cans  often  burst,  with 
dangerous  effects  to  the  workmen.  About  1874,  steam-tight  cylinders  were  introduced, 
in  which  the  cans  are  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature  by  introducing  steam  from 
acyacent  boilers,  thus  shortening  the  time  of  exposure  to  heat  and  removing  liability 
to  burst,  the  outward  pressure  in  the  can  being  counterbalanced  by  the  inward  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  This  was  first  applied  in  1874  in  canning  oysters. 
At  first  steam  only  was  used,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  contact  of  the  steam 
with  the  can  results,  to  some  extent,  in  scorching  the  contents  that  lie  next  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  can,  and  the  oysters  or  fish  have  a  slightly  burnt  flavor  in 
consequence,  the  can  itself  also  exhibiting  a  bluish  color  on  the  inside.  This  was 
remedied  by  placing  the  cans  in  water,  below  the  surface  of  which  the  superheated 
steam  is  admitted.  The  pressure  upon  the  intermediate  water  is  transmitted  to  the 
outside  of  the  can  and  counterbalances  the  pressure  from  the  inside  until  the  cooking 
has  been  completed.  The  fish  or  oysters  on  the  inside  of  the  can  are  also  acted  upon 
uniformly  by  the  heat,  and  neither  cans  nor  contents  injured,  even  if  the  temx>erature 
be  raised  to  250°  F.  or  more.  By  this  process,  which  has  been  generally  adopted,  the 
cooking  is  done  in  much  shorter  time  and  at  greatly  redueeil  expense. 

To  remove  the  air  from  the  can  it  was  formerly  custoniar}-  to  leave  a  minute  hole 
in  the  lid,  heat  the  can  and  contents  by  nearly  submerging  the  can  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  solder  the  small  hole.  At  present  the  cans  are  hermetically  sealed  and  boiled, 
then  punctured  to  permit  the  expanded  air  to  escape,  when  they  are  resealed,  and 
the  process  of  cooking  completed.  An  improve<l  nietho<l  has  been  devised,  in  which 
the  air  is  extracted  from  the  can  by  means  of  tubes  connecting  the  tin  with  a  vacuum 
chamber,  but  it  is  little  used  in  canning  fishery  products. 
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All  objection  to  the  canning  of  small  fish  is  the  large  number  of  bones.  Ordi- 
narily the  heat  developed  in  the  process  of  canning  destroys  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  the  bones,  so  that  they  may  be  masticated  and  swallowed  without  incon- 
venience, but  the  bones  of  some  small  fish  are  not  so  easily  softened.  About  1867 
it  was  found  that  by  placing  the  fish  in  vinegar  and  subjecting  them  to  a  temperature 
of  170O  F.  for  several  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bones,  the  acid  of  the  vinegar 
dissolves  the  lime  salts  contained  in  them.  This  process  is  somewhat  costly  and  the 
vinegar  is  objectionable  to  some  consumers. 

In  1872  it  was  found  that  the  bones  could  be  softened  without  using  vinegar,  by 
successive  steamings  for  several  hours,  with  an  intervening  cooling.  A  patent  for 
this  process  was  issued  May  21,  1872,  to  Isaac  L.  Stanly,  of  New  York  City,  who  thus 
describes  the  process  with  special  reference  to  canning  menhaden : 

First  put  the  fish,  after  being  dressed  and  prepared,  into  open  tin  or  other  suitable  boxes  or 
vessels,  and  place  the  same  in  a  steam  chest,  which  is  afterwards  closed.  In  this  condition  steam  the 
fish  with  steam  of  212^  F.,  or  thereabout,  for  5  hours,  more  or  less,  after  which  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  steam  chest  and  put  on  tables  to  cool  and  drain  for  about  5  or  6  hours.  The  fish  are  then  packed 
in  tin  boxes  filled  with  olive  or  other  oil,  and  the  boxes  afterwards  closed  and  the  covers  soldered  or 
sealed.  Said  boxes  containing  the  fish  are  next  put  into  a  tank  or  chest,  which  is  afterwards  closed, 
and  heated  by  steam  or  otherwise  to  a  temperature  of  from  217^  to  220^  F.,  or  thereabout,  for  a  period 
of  from  2  to  5  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish  or  its  bones. 

An  objection  to  the  use  of  tin  cans  in  preserving  food  products  is  the  liability  of 
the  lead  in  the  can  to  affect  and  taint  the  contents,  which  sometimes  results  in  lead 
poisoning.  This  danger  is  not  great  when  good  materials  are  used  in  making  the 
cans,  except  when  they  are  filled  with  such  articles  as  shrimp,  the  acid  in  which  acts 
upon  the  tin.  This  is  remedied  by  introducing  a  lining  between  the  inner  surface  of 
the  can  and  its  contents.  This  lining  may  be  textile  fabric  or  a  coating  of  asphaltum 
cement.  Silver  plating  has  been  employed,  and  a  lining  of  selected  corn  husks  has 
also  been  used  to  a  limited  extent.    For  an  account  of  these  methods  see  pp.  523  et  seq. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  overcoming  this  liability  to  lead  poisoning  is  by 
using  cans  sealed  without  the  use  of  solder.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  cans 
on  the  market  at  present,  the  joints  being  made  tight  by  introducing  a  gasket  or 
washer  of  rubber,  paper  or  similar  material  between  the  overlapping  tin  and  crimping 
or  folding  the  edges  so  as  to  hold  them  together.  Some  of  these  cans  are  drawn  by 
machinery  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  tin  plate,  and  others  have  an  outside  soldered 
seam  in  the  body  only.  The  additional  cost  of  these  cans  has  confined  their  use  to 
the  preservation  of  the  more  costly  varieties  of  marine  products. 

A  great  improvement  in  canning  was  the  introduction,  about  25  years  ago,  of 
the  use  of  solder  in  the  form  of  twisted  strands  cut  into  rings  of  the  proper  size 
and  containing  on  its  surface  the  proper  quantity  of  flux.  By  twisting  a  strand,  or 
by  uniting  two  or  more  strands  into  a  cord,  the  exterior  will  contain  a  multitude  of 
small  depressions.  The  wire  is  converted  into  rings  by  winding  it  on  a  wooden 
cylinder  of  the  required  diameter,  a  cut  is  made  through  the  wire  the  whole  length  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  rings  are  slipped  off.  The  rings  are  coated  with  resin  or  other 
suitable  flux,  the  depressions  become  filled  with  it  and  hold  a  suflBcient  quantity  for 
soldering  purposes.  This  quantity  is  regulated  by  the  method  of  twisting  the  wire 
or  the  manner  of  applying  the  flux.  If  to  be  used  for  square  tops,  the  wire  is  wound 
on  a  rectangular  block  of  the  required  size  and  then  cut.  It  is  apparent  that  when 
these  rings  are  applied  to  the  capping  of  tin  cans  no  more  solder  or  resin  need  be  used 
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thau  iH  actually  Decennary  to  solder  on  the  cap,  saving  a  large  qoantaty  of  material 
over  the  old  method  of  using  bar  solder  and  avoiding  smearing  the  top  of  the  can. 

In  1S71I  Charles  C.  Lane,  of  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  introduced  an 
improvement  in  cans,  conforming  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  fish,  to  avoid  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces.  The  can  is  in  two  parts,  approximating  respectively  the  shape  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  fi^h  divided  transversely  to  its  length,  and  is  so  fitted  that  it 
may  be  adjusted  longitudinally  to  the  length  of  the  fish,  one  half  being  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  other  at  the  open  end,  so  that  it  will  fit  into  the  other.  The  patentee 
thus  describes  his  invention ;  the  claim  relates  especially  to  the  method  of  constructing 
the  pieces  forming  the  can,  so  as  to  avoid  waste  and  reduce  the  amount  of  soldering 
to  a  minimum : 

The  can  Ih  made  in  two  parte,  one  part  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other  at  the  open  end, 
BO  that  it  will  fit  into  the  other.  Each  of  thene  partH  is  made  in  two  ]>ieces,  the  pieces  being  stamped 
oat  of  sheet  metal  and  soldered  at  the  Joints  or  meeting  longitudinal  edges.  These  halves  of  the  ends 
have  each  stamped  in  them  a  recess  or  flattened  portion,  which  admit  of  a  certain  expansion  during  the 
boiling  process,  and  of  contraction  when  the  air  is  blown  off  and  the  can  and  contents  are  finally 
cooled.  This  flattened  portion  or  recesH  formed  in  these  pieces  makes  a  fiat  place  on  the  ontside  and 
facilitates  packing  of  the  cans  or  storing  on  the  shelves  of  the  dealers  in  good  order,  ^\'llen  lying  on 
either  side  the  can  rests  on  these  flat  parts,  and  they  may  be  placed  one  above  another  without  sliding 
about  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  their  general  shape. 

Each  can  is  formed  of  four  pieces,  two  of  which  are  stamped  out  to  be  approximately  of  the  form 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  fish,  while  the  other  two  are  shaped  to  fit  the  tail  half  of  the  fish. 
These  are  got  out  in  quantities,  ^nd  the  two  halves  of  each  part  are  united,  and  the  longitudinal  seam 
is  soldered  by  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  bath,  which  is  easily  accomplished  when  the  can  is  empty. 
This  enables  me  to  do  the  largest  portion  of  the  work  of  can-making,  including  the  long  side  seam  or 
Joint,  mechanically,  with  but  little  hard  labor,  and  during  the  idle  season  and  before  the  fish  commence 
running.  When  the  two  halves  are  thus  made  ready  to  receive  the  fish  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sur- 
rounding transverse  Joint  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  done,  and  this  renders  the  labor  to  be  performed  in 
the  actual  canning  so  slight  that  the  fish  may  be  put  up  in  this  manner  to  compete  with  any  other 
form  of  canning. 

After  the  separate  ends  are  made  in  the  manner  described  the  fish  is  placed  in  the  open  end  of 
one  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  other  half  is  placed  over  the  other  end  of  the  fish.  The  two  open 
ends  thus  come  together,  the  smaller  slipping  inside  the  larger.  At  this  central  joint  I  place  a  V- 
shaped  piece  or  strip  of  a  soldering  metal,  which  fits  between  the  two  parts  to  form  the  transverse 
Joint  in  the  final  soldering,  both  by  filling  it  up  and  by  partially  melting. 

As  the  fish  vary  somewhat  in  size,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parts  must  be  telescoped  or  pushed 
together  until  they  fit  the  fish  snugly  before  the  transverse  or  central  joint  is  soldered.  This  will 
insure  a  perfect  fit  to  every  fish,  and  will  prevent  it  from  sliding  about  in  the  can. 

By  making  the  can  in  this  manner  small  sheets  of  tin  may  be  used  with  very  little  waste  in  cut- 
ting, and  at  the  same  time  cans  can  be  made  which  will  correspond  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fish. 
It  will  be  manifest  that  either  of  the  halves  may  be  sealed  up  independently  of  the  other  by  simply 
fitting  a  flat  head  or  cover  to  the  large,  open  end  and  soldering  it  in  place  after  the  can  is  fiUed.* 

Among  the  devices  contrived  during  the  last  fifteen  years  to  facilitate  the 
canning  process,  machines  for  tilling  the  cans  are  numerous.  But  these  have  not  been 
so  generally  adopted  in  the  canning  of  fish  as  in  preserving  vegetable  products,  the 
fish  in  hand-filled  cans  presenting  a  neater  appearance  than  those  filled  by  machinery. 
However,  on  account  of  the  great  saving  of  labor,  they  are  used  in  a  number  of 
salmon  canneries  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

One  of  the  first  of  these,  invented  t  in  1880  by  A.  H.  Moore,  of  EUensburg,  Oreg., 
is  so  arranged  that  the  fish,  after  being  cut  uj)  in  suitably  sized  pieces,  is  placed  in  a 

•  Letters  Patent  No.  221325,  November  4,  1879.  t  Letters  Patent  No.  227283,  May  4,  1880. 
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hopper  and  forced  or  fed  by  a  planger  intx)  a  mold  corresponding  in  size  tx)  the  can. 
A  knife  then  cats  off  the  mass,  and  another  planger  forces  the  mass  of  fish  from  the 
mold  into  the  can,  which  is  then  removed  and  sealed.  The  principal  objection  to 
this  is  that  the  portion  of  fish  is  not  properly  shaped  to  fit  the  can,  being  left  flat  on 
one  side  and  great  pressure  has  to  be  exerted  to  force  the  fish  into  the  mold. 

Daring  the  same  year  an  improvement  on  this  process  was  invented*  by  Eobert 
D.  Hame,  the  well-known  salmoncanner  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  improvement 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  carrying  belt  operated  by  an  automatic  pawl  and 
ratchet,  whereby  the  material  is  carried  forward  into  a  chute,  through  which  it  is  led 
into  a  shaping  and  compressing  cylinder.  In  combination  with  this  chute  there  is 
employed  a  pair  of  slim  cylindrical  shearing  knives,  arranged  to  rotate  about  a  longi- 
tudinal axis,  one  within  the  other,  in  concentric  circles,  which  cut  the  material  to 
the  exact  cylindrical  shape  necessary  to  fill  the  can  without  unequal  compression. 

Numerous  other  can-filling  machines  have  been  invented,  for  a  description  of 
which  see  the  following  letters  patent: 


Patent            jy  ^ 
No.              ^*^- 

In  favor  of— 

Patent 
Ho. 

Date. 

In  favor  of— 

259442 
262575 
291799 
297549 
8U1897 
304063 
306658 

June  13, 1882 
Aug.  15, 1882 
Jan.     8,1884 
Apr.  29, 1884 
July  15, 1884 
Aug.  26, 1884 
Oct.    14,1884 

Wm.  West,  Keene,  Canada. 
AugUBtino  Croftbv,  Benton,  Me. 
J.  Stevens,  Wooastown,  N.  J. 
Geo.  Ackermann, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Edmund  Jordan,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 
Volney  Barker,  Portland.  Me. 
J.  Stevens,  Woodstown,  K.J. 

356122 
358498 
360541 
361177 
372876 
373306 

Jan.   18.1887 
Mar.    1,1887 
Apr.    5,1887 
Apr.  12, 1887 
Nov.    8,1887 
Nov.  15, 1887 

John  B.  Hodapp,  Mankato,  Minn. 
H.  R.  Stickuey,  Portland,  Me. 

Do. 
G.L.  Merrill.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
H.  R.  Stickney,  Portland,  Me. 
D.  D.  Ranney,  Lewistown,  111. 

The  preservation  of  foods  by  the  canning  process  has  now  become  one  of  the 
world^s  great  industries,  it  being  applied  to  alimentary  substances  of  almost  every 
description,  and  the  product  is  of  enormous  extent.  It  was  early  used  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  sardines,  lobsters,  etc.  In  1824  John  Moir  &  Son,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  began 
the  canning  of  salmon,  game,  and  other  meats. 

Canning  was  first  employed  on  the  American  continent  by  Charles  Mitchell,  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1841,  and  in  1842  by  U.  S.  Treat  at  Eastport,  Me.  The  canning 
of  oysters  was  commenced  about  1844;  Pacific  coast  salmon  were  canned  first  in  1866, 
and  the  preparation  of  sardines  in  this  country  dates  from  1876.  Yet  at  present  the 
total  value  of  the  domestic  output  of  these  three  products  as  canned  approximates 
$16,000,000  annually. 

There  are  five  general  classes  of  canned  marine  products — viz,  (1)  plain-boiled, 
steamed,  or  otherwise  cooked;  (2)  preserved  in  oil;  (3)  prepared  with  vinegar,  sauces, 
spices,  jellies,  etc.;  (4)  cooked  with  vegetables,  etc.,  and  (6)  preserved  by  some  other 
process,  but  placed  in  cans  for  convenience  of  marketing. 

The  first  class  includes  salmon,  mackerel,  herring,  menhaden,  cod,  halibut,  smelt, 
oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimp,  green  turtle,  etc. 

Sardines  almost  exclusively  make  up  the  second  class. 

The  third  class  includes  various  forms  of  herring  prepared  as  '*  brook  trout,'' 
"  ocean  trout,"  etc.,  mackerel,  eels,  sturgeon,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  etc. 

The  fourth  class  comprises  fish  chowder,  clam  chowder,  codfish  balls,  green-turtle 
stew,  terrapin  stew,  and  deviled  crabs. 

The  fifth  class  is  made  up  of  (a)  smoked  herring,  halibut,  haddock,  carp,  pickerel, 
lake  trout,  salmon,  eels,  sturgeon,  etc,  and  {b)  brine-salted  mackerel,  cod,  and  caviar. 


*  Letters  Patent  No.  233449^  dated  October  19. 1880. 
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CANNING   SALMON. 

The  canning  of  salmon  appears  to  have  originated  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1824; 
but  prior  to  the  establishment  of  salmon  canneries  in  the  United  States,  in  1864,  the 
application  of  the  process  to  this  fish  was  very  limited.  During  the  last  30  years 
this  industry  has  been  confined  to  the  western  coast  of  the  North  American  continent 
and  to  certain  Asiatic  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  become  one  of 
the  great  fishery  industries  of  the  world,  the  annual  output  exceeding  (10,000,000  in 
value,  over  99  per  cent  being  prepared  on  the  American  continent. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  the  industry  was  begun  in  1864  by 
Messrs.  Hapgood,  Hume  &  Co.,  at  Washington,  on  the  Sacramento  Biver.  A  member 
of  this  firm  had  been  engaged  in  canning  lobsters  in  New  Brunswick,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Ghaleur,  and  methods  somewhat  similar  were  applied  to  the  canning  of 
salmon.  The  machinery  and  appliances  were  very  crude  as  compared  with  modem 
devices.  The  fish,  cut  into  transverse  sections  of  suitable  lengths,  were  placed  in  the 
cans  and  the  cover  attached,  with  ventholes  open.  The  cans  were  then  nearly  sub- 
merged in  fresh  water  contained  in  large  round-bottomed  iron  kettles  and  boiled  for 
an  hour,  after  which  they  were  removed  and  the  vent  closed.  They  were  next  placed 
without  arrangement  in  an  iron  bath  kettle  containing  salt  water  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature generally  from  228°  to  230°  F.  After  an  hour's  bath  the  cans  were  removed  and 
placed  in  a  tank  of  cold  water.  When  cooled  they  were  wiped  off,  the  ends  painted 
with  red  lead,  the  sides  labeled,  and  the  cans  packed  in  the  cases.  No  process  was 
employed  for  testing  for  leaks,  and  consequently  about  one-half  of  the  i)roduct  of  the 
first  year  spoiled.*  Much  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  placing  the  canned  salmon  on 
the  San  Francisco  market,  but  eventually  the  entire  pack  was  sent  in  separate  lots  to 
Australia,  where  it  netted  (16  per  case  to  the  shippers,  t 

The  trade  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year  with  the  improved  transportation 
facilities  and  the  development  of  markets  for  the  product.  In  1866  the  first  Columbia 
Eiver  cannery  was  established  at  Eagle  Cliff,  about  40  miles  above  Astoria.  In  1874 
canning  was  begun  in  British  Columbia,  and  in  1882  Alaska  began  to  make  a  showing. 
The  total  pack  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  in  1892  was  1,323,000  cases  of  48 
1-pound  cans  each,  approximating  in  value  $6,549,000;  and  in  1895  it  was  2,175,986 
cases,  worth  $10,081,997  at  first  hands. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  trade  South  America  and  Australia  furnished  the 
consumers  of  the  canned  salmon,  but  as  the  output  increased  an  English  market  was 
sought.  The  latter  did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  the  American  product,  but  after 
persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  London  wliolesale  dealers 
the  article  became  better  known  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  soon  became  the 
principal  consumers,  sometimes  using  500,000  cases  in  a  single  year. 

Several  species  of  salmon  are  utilized  in  the  canneries  of  the  west  coast,  the 
principal  ones  being  chinook  or  quinnat  salmon  (Oneorhynchus  tschairytscha),  blueback 
salmon  or  redfish  (0.  nerlca)^  silver  salmon  (0.  Msutch)^  steelhead  (Salmo  (jairdneri)^ 
dog  salmon  (O,  Iceta)^  and  humpback  (0.  gorbtischa). 

"  Hnine's  Salmon  of  the  Pacific  Coaat,  p.  8. 

t  Report  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1888,  pp.  167,  168. 
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The  following  Bummary  shows  the  immber  of  cases  of  each  species  canned  on  the 
Pacific  coast  daring  the  four  years  ending  in  1895 : 


states. 


1892- Waahington 

Oreson 

Calubmia. . . 


Totol 


1893— Waabington 

Oregon 

California. . . 


Total 


1894— Washington 

Oregon 

Califoniia... 


ToUl 


1895— Washington 

Oregon  

California... 


Totel 


Chinook. 

Blue- 
back. 

Silver. 

28, 708 

60.293 

1,550 

steel- 
head. 

Dog. 

Hump- 
back. 

Total. 

134.253 

237,684 

14.334 

19,441 
51, 106 

26,945 
45,403 

29,411 

238,758 

394, 48G 

15.884 



386,271 

70,547 

90,551 

72,348 

29,411 

649,128 

.. 

129,078 

176,024 

26, 436 

55,237 
23,074 

31,707 

62, 913 

500 

25.663 
39,563 

23,480 
9,230 

17,530 

282,695 

310,804 

26, 936 

1 

331.538 

78, 311 

95,120 

65,226 

32, 710 

17, 530 

620, 435 

156,549 
216,507 

53, 717 
25,523 

32, 118 

100, 087 

500 

23,209 
38,829 

33,952 
3,162 

9,049 

308,594 
384.108 

31,663 

32,163 

1 

404, 719 

79, 240 

132, 705 

62,038 

87, 114 

9.049  1  724,865 

157, 187 

316,284 

28,635 

70,304 
12,854 

81,957 

138, 981 

400 

18,985 
30,693 

48,686 
27,027 

23,633 

400, 752 
525,839 

1 

29.035 

1 

502,106 

83,158 

221,  338 

49,678 

75, 713 

23,633 

955,626 

Note.— 468,970  cases  of  salmon  were  packed  in  Alaska  in  1892  and  619,879  oases  in  1895,  making  the  total 
pack  for  the  United  States  in  1892  1,118,098  cases,  and  in  1895  1,575,005  oases. 

The  extent  of  the  salmon-canning  industry  of  the  Pacific  States  in  1895  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


States. 


Persons     No.  of 
em-       I    can- 
ployed.  ,  neries. 


California  . . 

Oregon 

Washington 

Total... 


198  I 
1.960  I 
1,146  I 


4 

26 

17 


Cash 
capital. 


Total  in- 
vestment. 


Salmon  utilized 


Lbs. 


!     Salmon  canned. 
Value.     '  Cases.  '      Value. 


$62,000  I  $64,000 
719,225  i  942,500 
374,650  I    601,000 


$126, 000 

1,661.725 

975,  600 


1,906,525 
35,299,241 
27,441,724 


$52,591  ,  29,085 

1.184.529  525,839 

731,522  ,400,752 


$128,632 
2.456.698 
1, 638, 938 


3,304 


47  ,1,155,875  1,607,500  i  2,703,375  ,  64,647,490  1  1,968,642  ,955,626  ,  1,224,268 


In  Japan  about  200,000  cans  of  salmon  (Oncorhynchtis  perry H  and  0.  haheri)^ 
amounting  in  value  to  24,000  yen  ($12,000),  are  prepared  annually,  principally  at  Hok- 
kaido and  by  the  Sumitara  and  Fujino  Company. 

The  following  description  of  the  methods  of  salmon  canning  is  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wilcox's  '^  Notes  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast,"  (U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Report  for  1896,  pp.  583-587): 

As  at  present  conducted  there  is  but  Blight  difference  in  the  manner  of  preparing  canned  Halmon 
in  any  of  the  canneries.  As  a  rule  the  factories  are  located  adjacent  to  or  very  near  the  fishing- 
grouudH,  BO  that  at  the  most  but  a  few  hours  elapse  from  the  time  the  fish  are  freely  swimming  until 
they  are  caught,  delivered  at  the  cannery,  dressed,  canned,  cooked,  and  packed,  thus  insuring  a 
perfectly  fresh  product,  old  or  stale  fish  never  being  met  with  at  a  salmon  cannery.  The  neatness 
and  cleanlineSH  of  the  canneries  is  one  of  the  first  things  noticed  by  visitors  during  the  packing  season. 

The  notes  here  presented  on  the  methods  of  salmon  canning  were  taken  in  1896  at  a  cannery  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  with  few  exceptions  represent  the  canneries  of  tho  entire  west  coiist. 

The  buildings  connected  with  a  salmon  cannery  are  always  built  at  th(^  water's  edge  or  partly 
over  the  water,  so  that  vessels  or  boats  may  come  alongside  and  deliver  their  fish  and  supplies  or 
receive  the  packed  products.  As  a  rule  they  are  large,  roomy,  one-story  frame  structures,  the  busi- 
ness of  receiving,  cooking,  and  packing  of  salmon  all  being  in  the  one  large,  high,  and  well-lighted 
room.  The  lofts  are  used  fur  the  storage  of  empty  packing-cases,  empty  cans,  nets,  etc.,  and  in  some 
instances  large  rooms  are  there  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cans.  Adjacent  to  the  cannery  are  the  rude 
quarters  in  which  the  Chinese  emplo3'e<'S  live  and  near  by  is  usually  the  home  of  the  superintendent. 

F.  C.  B.,  18»8— 33  •     • 
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Chinese  have  a  monopoly  in  the  canning  of  salmon,  but  never  engage  in  their  capture.  Before 
the  season  opens  contracts  are  made  with  some  large  Chinese  firm  of  San  Francisco  or  PortluDiL  to  do 
the  work  so  far  as  relates  to  receiving  raw  products  and  turning  the  same  over  canned,  packed,  and 
ready  for  shipment. 

As  a  rule  the  fish  are  bought  from  the  fishermen  at  so  much  apiece  or  per  pound, ^a  price  for  the 
season  having  previonsly  been  agreed  on ;  but  in  some  cases  tbe  fishermen  are  hired  by  the  month, 
with  or  without  board,  the  fishing  boats  and  nets  in  that  event  being  furnished  by  the  cannery. 

Contracts  with  the  Chinese  usually  call  for  the  packing  of  at  least  a  certain  number  of  caaes,  of 
48  pounds  each,  at  prices  ranging  from  30  to  40  cents  a  case  for  1- pound  cans,  and  higher  for  half- 
pound  oval  or  other  special  cans. 

A  working  gang  of  from  30  to  75  Chinese,  in  charge  of  a  native  export  foreman,  is  sent  to  the 
cannery  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  season.  The  men  are  constantly  under  the  orders  of  the 
Chinese  foreman,  and  he  in  turn  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent.  The  foreman  divides 
up  the  dnties,  assigning  a  gang  for  each  part  of  the  work  from  the  time  the  fish  are  landed  until  they 
are  cased  for  shipment.  These  gangs  follow  their  particular  part  of  the  work  all  through  the  season, 
only  in  exceptional  cases  being  called  to  any  branch  except  their  own.  The  receiving  and  dressing 
gang,  being  the  first  to  begin,  are  the  first  to  finish  their  labor,  while  the  packers  are  the  last  to  begin 
and  end  the  work  of  the  day.  If  fish  are  plentiful,  all  of  the  men  work  from  about  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
with  only  a  stop  for  the  midday  meal.    If  salmon  are  scarce,  the  men  may  have  but  a  few  hours'  work. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  any  gang  the  men  must  before  leaving  thoroughly  clean  their 
section.  In  doing  so  a  hose  is  used,  with  abundance  of  water,  brooms,  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
when  the  day's  work  is  over  the  interior,  platforms,  and  wharves  are  left  scrupulously  clean  and  ready 
for  the  work  of  the  following  day. 

As  the  fishermen  arrive  tbeir  catch  is  thrown  out  on  the  wharf,  where  it  is  received  by  the 
Chinese  and  carried  inside  the  cannery  and  thrown  into  boxes  on  the  scales.    Having  been  weighed 
a  receipt  is  given  to  the  fishermen,  and  the  fish  begin  their  journey  through  the  cannery,  that  only 
ends  after  they  have  been  canned,  cooked,  packed,  and  cased  ready  for  shipment. 

From  the  weighing  scales  the  fish  are  thrown  out  on  tbe  floor  and  receive  their  first  washing  from 
a  stream  of  water  that  is  played  on  them  from  a  hose,  the  fish  being  turned  over  with  a  pitchfork  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  thoroughly  remove  all  gurry  and  dirt.  In  some  instances,  where  fish  are  received 
faster  than  they  can  be  immediately  handled,  they  are  kept  cool  and  fresh  by  having,  as  needed,  a  fine 
spray  of  ice-cold  water  thrown  over  them  from  an  overhead  revolving  pipe.  The  first  gang  receives 
the  fish  on  the  dressing  tables,  which  are  near  the  door.  Here  the  first  of  the  work  begins,  and  to 
follow  it  through  from  its  entrance  to  its  exit,  canned  and  cased,  is  an  interesting  sight  to  thousands 
of  visitors  during  the  packing  Reason.  The  first  operator  seizes  fish  after  fish,  and  with  a  few  quick 
strokes  of  a  large  butcher  knife  severs  head,  fins,  and  tail.  The  next  man  opens  the  fiuh,  removes  the 
viscera,  and  scrapes  the  carcass  inside  and  out.  Through  an  opening  in  the  lioor  all  ofial  and  waste 
are  at  once  thrown  into  the  river  and  quickly  consumed  by  schools  of  scavenger  fish  or  the  large  num- 
ber of  gulls  that  hover  in  the  vicinity  waiting  for  their  food.  At  some  of  the  canneries  near  Astoria 
receptacles  for  waste  are  provided  by  those  interested  in  oil  and  fertilizer  factories. 

The  fish  is  then  shoved  along  to  the  man  standing  by  the  side  of  the  header  and  cleaner  for  the 
next  washing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  scraped  with  a  knife  that  removes  the  scales.  The  fish  is  then 
passed  along  into  a  second  tank  of  clear  water,  where  it  receives  its  final  washing  and  cleaning  aud 
is  made  ready  for  cutting  in  proper-sized  pieces.  A  series  of  semicircular  knife-blades  is  attached  to 
a  roller,  the  blades  being  equal  distances  apart,  corresponding  with  the  size  or  depth  of  cans  to  be 
filled.  One  end  of  the  roller  is  hinged,  to  the  other  end  a  handle  is  attached.  The  knives  are  raised 
by  means  of  the  handle,  the  fish  is  placed  under  them,  and  with  oue  quick,  sbarp  Mow  the  fish  Is 
entirely  cut  up  into  lengths  suitable  for  canning.  For  1-pound  tall  cans,  7  knives  are  attached  to  the 
roller;  for  1-pound  Hat  cans,  13  knives;  for  i-pound  cans,  17  knives.  The  fish  are  now  in  suitable 
lengths,  but  must  be  sliced  into  sizes  proper  to  enter  the  cans.  This  is  quickly  performed,  and  the 
pieces  are  ]>assed  on  to  tbe  lilling  gang. 

Several  men  stand  at  one  or  both  sides  of  tbe  tilling  table,  <'ach  supplied  with  small  scales  ad^juKted 
to  tbe  weight  of  the  cjins  to  be  filled.  In  some  canneries  cans  are  filled  by  niaebiuery,  but  this  ig 
usually  done  by  hand.  As  soon  as  filled  tbe  can  is  placed  on  the  scale.  If  it  shows  full  or  over  weight 
it  is  i>a88e<l  on,  no  lisb  being  removed;  but  if  short  weight,  the  can  is  put  one  side  to  receive  enough 
to  make  up  the  deticieney. 
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From  the  filler  the  can  passes  to  a  man  who  places  it  on  a  swiftly  revolving  plate  having  a 
closely  fitting  cap,  and  a  small  bnt  strong  stream  of  water  is  made  to  play  against  the  revolving  can, 
removing  all  grease  and  dirt.  A  small  scrap  of  fiat  tin  is  put  on  top  of  its  contents,  and  the  prepared 
top  is  iitted  on.  In  order  to  keep  the  top  in  place  pending  soldering,  the  can  next  goes  to  a  man  who 
places  it  on  a  revolving  plate,  while,  by  means  of  a  lever  operated  with  his  foot,  the  top  piece  is  forced 
down  and  securely  held  at  the  same  time  the  edges  are  being  smoothly  crimped.  The  sealing  of  the 
top  is  ingeniously  accomplished.  A  brick  furnace  has  on  its  top  a  long  V-shaped  trough  that  is  kept 
filled  with  molten  solder.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  solder  trough  and  a  few  inches  higher  is  a  similar 
one  filled  with  muriatic  acid.  From  the  crimping  machine  the  cans  drop  in  an  almost  continuous 
stream  into  the  trough  with  acid.  A  heavy  endless  chain  passes  along  just  over  the  troughs,  and  by 
the  friction  fh)m  the  chain  the  cans  are  carried  on  first  through  the  acid,  which  touches  only  the  outer 
edge  of  the  top  of  the  can  and  prepares  it  to  receive  the  solder  through  which  it  next  passes.  The' 
top  of  each  can  has  a  small  hole  punched  in  it  to  permit  the  escape  of  air  as  the  can  becomes  heated 
in  its  passage  through  the  trough  of  molten  solder.  Here  may  be  noticed  the  utility  of  the  small 
piece  of  tin  before  mentioned  as  being  put  in  the  can,  without  which  the  hole  is  liable  to  be  clogged 
up  with  fish,  and,  the  vent  being  closed,  the  cans  are  liable  to  be  badly  strained,  made  leaky,  and 
have  the  entire  top  blown  out. 

The  endless  chain,  having  rolled  the  cans  through  the  solder,  drops  them  on  an  inclined  plane 
some  30  or  40  feet  in  length.  Shortly  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  this  incline  the  cans  are  met  with 
a  shower  bath  of  cold  water  from  perforated  pipes  alongside  of  the  incline.  The  bath  is  simply  to 
cool  them  so  that  they  can  be  instantly  handled.  The  cans  are  at  once  placed  on  iron  trays,  known 
as  coolers;  they  consist  of  an  iron  frame  35  inches  square,  3  inches  deep,  with  slatted  iron  bottom. 
One  cooler  holds  86  one-pound  fiat  cans,  or  160  one-pound  tall  cans.  The  small  venthole  on  top  of 
the  can  is  next  sealed.  The  cooler  filled  with  cans  is  then  attached  to  an  overhead  rail  track  and 
transferred  to  a  large  wooden  vat  filled  with  water,  having  a  temperature  of  212^  F.  The  cans  remain 
in  this  bath  only  a  few  moments,  which  is  ample  time  to  test  them  for  leaks.  If  a  can  is  not  perfectly 
air-tight,  this  fact  is  at  once  made  evident  by  small  air  bubbles  rising  from  the  can  while  in  the  bath, 
and  it  is  at  once  removed  for  repairs,  another  can  being  substituted.  When  the  test  is  completed,  the 
cooler  is  placed  on  a  small  iron-framed  car  having  a  capacity  of  8  coolers,  one  on  top  of  another. 
The  cans  are  now  ready  for  the  cooking  of  the  salmon  in  large  retorts. 

Retorts  are  made  of  wood  or  iron,  but  are  usually  of  boiler  iron,  have  a  round  shape,  and  are 
about  13  feet  long  and  5  feet  in  diameter.  A  steam  pipe  extends  along  near  the  bottom.  This  is  per- 
forated for  the  escape  of  steam,  which  piisscs  through  a  small  amount  of  water  AWth  which  the  pipe  is 
covered.  On  an  iron  track  just  over  the  ])ipes  the  loaded  cars  are  run.  Retorts  usually  have  an  open- 
ing or  door  at  only  one  end,  but  in  the  cannery  now  being  described  there  was  an  opening  at  each  end 
and  two  retorts  were  used,  the  few  feet  separating  tlieui  being  conneited  by  a  track  by  which  cars  of 
coolers  having  passed  through  the  first  retort  can  pass  on  into  the  second.  Each  n^tort  has  a  capacity 
of  4  cars,  or  3,200  one-pound  tall  cans  or  2,1)52  one-pound  Hat  cans.  Cansof  t<almon  remain  in  the  first 
retort  under  a  steam  temperature  of  230  -  for  one  hour.  They  are  then  run  out,  vented,  and  at  once 
resealed.  As  the  top  of  each  can  is  perforated  with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  iron,  the  heated  air  or 
steam  is  expelled,  and  before  its  place  can  be  taken  with  cold  air  the  vent  is  closed  by  a  drop  of  solder, 
and  the  can  may  be  said  to  bo  free  of  air  and  air-tight.  The  cans  are  now  ready  for  another  cooking 
in  the  second  retort.  Here  the  temperature  is  240^,  in  which  one-pound  tall  cans  remain  1  hour  and 
flat  cans  l^  hours.     Retorts  are  under  a  steam  pressure  of  7  to  10  pounds  to  the  s(|uaro  inch. 

On  removing  the  cans  from  the  retorts  they  have  a  stream  of  cold  water  thrown  on  them,  by 
which  they  are  cooled  and  cleaned.  They  are  now  finally  tested  for  leaks  or  imperfections  by  tapping 
each  can  on  the  top  with  a  small  piece  of  iron,  an  experienced  ear  ([uickly  detecting  by  sound  any 
imperfection.  Imperfect  cans  are  replaced  by  others,  and  the  cans  pass  on  to  be  lac(iuered,  labeled, 
and  packed  in  boxes,  each  holding  48  one-pound  cans  or  24  two-pound  cans.  They  are  then  ready  for 
a  distribution  that  reaches  almost  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 

The  cannery  at  which  these  notes  were  taken  was  provided  with  electric  lights  and  ample  steam 
power;  the  ro<mis  were  well  ventilated  and  lighted;  its  walls  were  white  with  paint  or  whitewash. 
It  is  located  on  the  Columbia  River  with  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  towering  from  1,500  to  2,500 
feet  just  at  its  back.  From  these  mountains  the  icy-cold  and  very  pure  water  used  at  the  cannery  is 
brought. 
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Much  attention  is  given  to  variety  and  styles  in  cans  and  labels,  wliich  yearly  show  improve- 
ment in  style  and  design.  Sixteen  varieties  of  cans  were  used  in  the  pack  of  1895.  Brands  also  receive 
much  consideration;  and  in  many  cases  have  a  high  value  on  account  of  the  enviable  reputation  of  the 
goods  previously  packed  under  them. 

To  supply  the  annual  demand  for  60,000,000  to  80,000,000  tin  cans  in  which  to  pack  the  salmon 
caught  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  of  itself  a  large  business.  Many 
packing  firms  make  a  part  or  all  of  the  cans  they  need.  This  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
desirable  men  employed  between  seasons  than  for  any  saving  in  expenses  for  cans.  The  bulk  of  the 
cans  are  turned  out  from  factories  at  San  Francisco.  In  April,  1893,  the  Pacific  Can  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  by  opening  a  branch  factory  at  Astoria,  filled  a  long-felt  want  of  the  packers  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  For  ten  months  in  the  year  this  Astoria  branch  gives  employment  to  80  persons,  of 
whom  25  are  females  and  55' males.  Chinese  are  not  employed  in  this  establishment.  The  weekly 
pay  roll  averages  $750,  or  $30,000  a  year.    The  plant  represents  an  investment  of  $80,000. 

Of  late  each  year  finds  some  new  shape  or  size  of  can  used  in  salmon  packing,  there  being  16 
varieties  of  cans  for  salmon  manufactured  by  this  company  in  1895.  The  total  number  of  cans  turned 
out  in  1895  amounted  to  18,500,000,  of  which  2,000,000  had  the  key  attachment,  on  which  the  royalty 
is  75  cents  per  1,000  cans.  A  large  quantity  of  the  various  cans  is  kept. on  hand,  from  which  the 
canneries  of  the  Columbia  and  coast  rivers  and  those  of  Puget  Sound  are  supplied  as  needed.  The 
tin  plate  used  amounted  to  45,000  boxes,  of  which  10,000  were  of  American  manufacture  and  35,000 
were  imported.  The  average  price  of  plate  during  1895,  including  an  import  duty  of  $1.20  a  box, 
was  $4.10  a  box,  averaging  100  pounds  with  112  sheets  each.  American-made  plate  is  50  cents  a  box 
lower  at  Chicago  than  that  imported,  bnt  50  cents  higher  by  the  time  it  reaches  Astoria,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  freight — by  sailing  vessel  from  Europe  of  $7  a  ton,  or  by  rail  from  the  East  of  $14  a  ton. 

Commander  Jefferson  F.  Moser,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding  the  U.  S.  Fish  Comrais. 
sion  steamer  Albatross,  has  given  a  description  of  the  processes  of  canning  salmon  in 
Alaska,  in  the  Fish  Commission  Bulletin  for  1898,  pages  22-34. 

CANNING  OYSTERS. 

Preserving  oysters  by  cooking  and  hermetically  sealing  them  originated  in  the 
United  States  in  1844,  in  the  establishment  of  Thomas  Kensett,  Baltimore,  Md.,  but 
the  trade  appears  to  have  been  developed  by  A.  Field  &  Co.  of  that  city.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  industry  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  prosecuted  mainly  at 
Baltimore,  probably  not  3  per  cent  of  the  total  product  since  1844  having  been  pre- 
pared outside  of  that  city.  In  addition  to  Baltimore,  oysters  are  canned  at  one  or  two 
other  Chesapeake  ports  and  at  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  Biloxi  and  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss., 
and  Morgan  City,  La.  The  term  "cove"  is  sometimes  applied  to  oysters  prepared  in 
this  manner,  and  the  higher  prices  prevailing  in  the  fresh-oyster  trade  usually  require 
that  the  medium  and  small-size  oysters  be  used. 

Originally  in  the  canning  business  the  raw  oysters  were  opened  by  hand,  but 
about  1858  Lew  McMurry,  of  Baltimore,  began  scalding  them,  this  process  causing 
the  shells  to  open  and  allowing  the  oysters  to  be  removed  with  far  less  labor  than 
would  be  required  if  they  had  not  been  heated.  Steaming  originated  about  18G0,  the 
oysters  being  placed  in  baskets  holding  about  3  pecks  each,  and  these  to  the  number 
of  about  300  were  placed  in  a  largo  box  and  there  steamed.  In  1862  Henry  Evans,  of 
Baltimore,  devised  the  present  method  of  using,  in  combination  with  the  steam  box 
large  cars,  in  which  the  oysters  are  placed.*  Tlie  sides  and  bottoms  of  these  cars  are 
made  of  iron  bars,  so  that  the  steam  may  readily  pass  among  the  oysters,  partly 
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cooking  them  and  causing  tlie  shells  to  open  freely.    The  track  on  which  the  Ciirs 
run  is  laid  from  the  wharf  to  and  into  the  steam  box,  and  thence  to  the  shucking  room. 

Tlie  details  of  the  present  process  of  steaming  and  canning  follow,  this  description 
applying  especially  to  the  business  at  Baltimore. 

The  oysters  when  taken  from  the  vessels  are  placed  in  cars  of  iron  framework,  G 
or  8  feet  long,  with  capacity  for  about  20  bushels.  These  cars  are  run  on  a  light  iron 
track,  which  is  laid  from  the  wharf  through  a  steam-tight  chest  or  box,  to  the  shucking 
shed.  This  steam  chest  is  a  rectangular  oak  box,  15  to  20  feet  long,  lined  with  sheet 
iron,  fitted  with  appliances  for  turning  on  steam  to  any  desired  pressure,  and  with  a 
door  at  either  end  which  shuts  closely  and  Is  so  packed  with  felt  or  some  other  material 
as  to  make  the  joint  between  the  door  and  box  as  nearly  steamtight  as  practicable. 
When  a  car  is  filled  with  oysters  in  the  shell  it  is  run  into  the  steam  chest  and  there  left 
for  15  minutes,  with  the  doors  closed  and  steam  admitted.  '  The  chest  is  then  opened  and 
the  car  run  into  the  shucking  rooipi,  its  place  in  the  chest  being  immediately  occupied  by 
another  car.  By  having  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  the  laborers  may  be  constantly 
employed,  loading  and  unloading  in  succession  as  they  are  steamed  and  emptied. 

In  the  shucking  sheds  the  cars  are  surrounded  by  the  shuckers,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred,  each  provided  with  a  knife  and  a  can  arranged  so  as  to 
hook  to  the  upper  bar  of  the  iron  framework  of  the  car.  The  steaming  causes  the 
oyster  shells  to  open  more  or  less  widely,  and  the  meat  is  readily  removed. 

The  opened  oysters  are  then  washed  thoroughly  in  cold  water  and  transferred  to 
the  *' fillers' table,"  and  the  cans,  when  filled,  after  being  weighed  individually,  are 
taken  to  the  soldering  table  and  there  ^< capped'';  that  is,  hermetically  sealed.  From 
the  *'cappers"  they  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical  crate  or  basket  and  lowered  into  a  large 
cylindrical  kettle,  called  the  "process  kettle"  or  "retort,"  which  is  partly  filled  with 
water,  where  they  are  again  steamed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  all  germs  of  fermen- 
tation. After  this  they  are  placed,  crate  and  all,  in  a  vat  of  cold  water,  this  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  arresting  the  operation  of  cooking  by  cooling  them  and  of  testing 
for  leaks.  When  sufficiently  cool  to  be  handled  the  cans  are  transferred  to  another 
department,  labeled,  and  packed  in  boxes  for  shipment. 

The  shuckers  usually  work  in  gangs  of  6  or  8  persons,  comprising  sometimes  whole 
families  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Those  in  Baltimore  number  about  4,000,  rang- 
ing in  ages  from  12  to  60  years,  and  are  mostly  women  and  children,  the  work  being 
light  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.  They  are  mainly  of  foreign  parentage.  Few 
scenes  are  more  interesting  than  those  observed  on  a  visit  to  the  shucking  room  of 
any  one  of  the  large  canning  houses.  At  one  end  the  cars  of  steaming  hot  oysters 
are  received,  and  as  these  are  arranged  in  long  rows  covering  the  length  of  the  room 
the  shuckers,  numbering  600  or  more  in  some  establishments,  surround  the  cars  and 
with  rapidly  working  knives  hastily  and  skillfully  remove  the  yet  steaming  oysters. 
These  employees  are  extremely  industrious,  and  hundreds  of  small  dwelling  houses 
have  been  purchased  in  Baltimore  with  money  obtained  by  the  women  and  children 
at  work  in  the  oyster  houses.  The  shucking  is  done  in  a  cup  known  legally  as  the 
"oyster- gallon  cup,"  which  holds  9  pints,  wine  measure.  The  shuckers  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  "cup,"  averaging  about  65  cents  per  day,  the  totiil  wages 
paid  those  in  Baltimore  amounting  to  about  $80,000  annually. 

About  800  other  persons  are  engaged  in  the  Baltimore  canneries,  of  whom  about 
three  fifths  are  men.    These  employees  ure  paid  from  $5  to  $25  per  week,  their  total 
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wages  amountiug  to  about  $90,000  anuaally.  The  largest  item  of  expense  iu  the 
cauning  houses,  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  oysters,  is  the  purchase  of  tin,  labels,  etc., 
this  amountiug  to  about  $315,000  annually.  The  incidental  expenses  of  the  Baltimore 
canneries  amount  to  about  $25,000.  The  total  cost  of  handling  a  bushel  of  oysters 
in  the  canning  houses  is  about  29  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  oysters  for  the  canning  trade  at  Baltimore  has  averaged  during 
recent  years  about  55  cents  per  bushel.  Each  bushel  yields  about  50  ounces  of  "  solid 
meats."  These  are  packed  in  1-pound  and  2  pound  cans  and  cans  of  miscellaneous 
sizes,  most  of  the  latter  being  a  trifle  larger  than  the  1-pound  cans,  which  contain 
about  5  ounces  of  solid  meats,  the  2-x>ound  cans  containing  10  ounces  each.  The  price 
received  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  for  the  1  pound  and  2-pound  cans  has 
averaged  about  75  cents  and  $1.40,  respectively,  per  dozen. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  extent  of  the  oyster  canning  at  Baltimore 
during  the  most  recent  year  for  which  detailed  returns  are  available: 


Dxteni  of  Baltimore  oyster  canning  in  1891-9,?. 


Capital  invested,  employees,  etc. 


EstablishmeutB,  etc. 


Number  of  establish- 
ments  

Value  of  property.. 

Cash  capital 

Persons  employed  . . 

Oysters  received, 
bushels 


Number, 
value,  etc. 


20 

$1. 255, 000 

$1. 170, 000 

4.848 

2,  396, 763 


Expenses. 

I^roducts. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Cans. 

Ouuces. 

46, 043. 250 
46,438,220 
22, 635. 000 

Value. 

Cost  of  oysters 

WagCH  paid  shuckers. 
Wages  paid  to  otliers. 
Tin  cans,  labels,  etc  . . 
Incidentals 

$1, 201, 600 

73,680 

»7,500 

320,000 

25,000 

5ounce  cans,  0, 388.650  . . . 
lOounce  cans,  4.643,822. . . 
Miscellaneous  cans 

Total 

$764,450    ! 
725, 515 
366,545 

Total 

1, 717, 780 

116.016,470 

1. 856. 510 

The  oysters  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  large  and  less  firm  in  structure  than  those 
of  Chesapeake  Bay;  consequently,  when  canned  in  the  ordinary  iiiauner,  they  tend  to 
disintegrate  and  have  a  somewhat  slimy  appearance.  In  1880  a  process  was  invented 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Maybury  by  which  the  texture  of  the  oysters  may  be  hardened  so  that 
they  may  be  boiled  without  disintegrating.*    This  process  is  as  follows: 

To  10  gallons  of  \niri)  water  add  ono-half  gallon  of  good  commercial  vinegar  and  1,^,,  gills  of 
a  saturated  a(pie()U8  solutiou  of  salicylic  acid,  to  which  mixture  suflicient  common  salt  is  added  to 
impart  the  requisite  salty  ilavor  to  the  oysters.  The  mixture  is  hoiled  a  few  minutes  and  poured  over 
the  oysters  in  the  cans,  which  are  at  once  scaled  and  placed  in  a  steam  hath,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  202'^  F.  This  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  240^  and  maintained  at  that  degree  for  ahout  45 
minuti^s.  The  cans  are  th(>n  vented,  reseated,  and  steamed  as  hefore  for  ahout  30  minutes,  when  they 
are  ready  to  he  laheled  and  packed. 

The  acids  serve  to  coagulate  the  fatty  portion  of  the  oyster  and  thereby  render 
its  body  more  dense  and  firm.  The  acids  are  harmless  and  the  quantity  is  so  small 
that  tliey  are  not  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

The  term  canning  is  frecjuently  applied  incorrectly  to  a  much  less  permanent 
method  of  preserving  oysters,  viz,  i>la(*ing  them  in  hcrinetically  sealed  tin  cans  or 
small  wooden  kegs,  which  contain  from  25  to  200  oysters,  without  cooking  tliem.  By 
this  method  the  germs  within  the  can  or  keg  and  its  contents  are  not  destroyed,  and 
the  oysters  will  keep  lor  only  a  few  days,  and  even  then  the  cans  are  usually  shipped 
in  iced  boxes.     Twenty  years  a^^^o  a  very  large  t)art  of  the  oyster  trade  was  carried  on 
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in  this  way,  but  the  extra  cost  of  packages  and  the  increased  facilities  for  liandling 
opened  oysters  in  larger  packages  have  almost  entirely  done  away  with  the  shipment 
in  cans.  It  is  yet  practiced  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  on  the  Texas  coast, 
and  at  a  few  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

CANNING   SOFT   CLAMS. 

The  soft  clams  (Mya  arenaria)  of  the  New  England  coast  have  been  canned  in 
quantities  of  greater  or  less  extent  for  thirty  years  or  more,  principally  by  establish- 
ments in  Maine  as  a  minor  part  of  their  output.  There  are  also  a  few  canneries  of 
which  the  principal  output  consists  of  clams.  The  first  clam  cannery  in  this  country 
was  established  at  Pine  Point,  Me.,  8  miles  west  of  Portland,  by  Messrs.  Burnham  & 
Morrill. 

The  process  of  canning  in  general  use  is  as  follows:  First  the  siphon  or  ''snouf^ 
is  cut  off,  the  thin  skin  or  film  covering  removed,  and  the  clams  cleaned  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  prepared  for  the  table.  They  are  then  placed  in  tin  cans,  holding 
from  6^  to  12  ounces,  after  which  the  cans  are  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid,  diluted 
with  either  fresh,  salt,  or  sea  water,  and  the  covers  soldered  on.  The  cans  are  next 
placed  in  crates  and  the  contents  are  cooked  in  a  tank  of  boiling  water,  the  time  of 
boiling  depending  on  the  freshness  of  the  clams,  usually  continuing  about  2  hours 
when  the  clams  are  fresh,  and  a  trifle  longer  if  they  have  been  out  of  water  several 
days.  The  cans  are  at  once  vented  and  again  sealed  and  boiled  about  1^  hours,  when 
they  are  ready  for  labeling  and  boxing. 

In  some  establishments  a  lining  of  white  paper  is  placed  on  the  bottom,  around 
the  sides,  and  at  the  top  of  the  can,  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  contents  with  the 
tin,  which  sometimes  results  in  the  clams  turning  dark. 

The  product  of  canned  chims  in  the  United  States  at  present  amounts  to  about 
40,0()0  cases  annually,  valued  at  82.50  to  $3.50  per  case. 

CANNING  MACKEREL. 

There  are  three  distinctive  varieties  of  canned  mackerel  prepared  in  this  country, 
dittering  entirely  in  tlie  methods  of  preparation  and  alike  only  in  that  they  are  sealed 
in  tin  cans:  (1)  fresh  mackerel  cooked  in  the  manner  usually  applied  to  salmon — the 
oldest  and  most  extensively  used  process;  (2)  broiled  mivckerel;  (3)  brine-salted  mack- 
erel, which  are  placed  in  tin  cans  simply  for  convenience  in  marketing. 

MACKEREL   PLAIN-CANNED. 

The  preparation  of  the  first  variety  of  canned  mackerel  was  begun  in  this  country 
in  1843  by  Messrs.  Treat,  Noble  &  Holliday,  of  Eastport,  Me.,  and  was  carried  on 
by  thein  incidentally  with  the  canning  of  lobsters.  During  several  years  following 
1843  the  output  was  very  small,  averaging  about  5,000  1-pound  cans  per  year,  the 
public  being  somewhat  slow  to  fully  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  i)roduct,  but  from 
that  date  to  the  present  time  the  business  has  been  continued  on  the  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  coasts  in  connection  with  lobster  and  other  canneries,  and  the  extent  of 
the  product  hius  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  abundance  of  mackerel 
on  the  coast. 

In  canning  fresh  mackerel  it  is  c|uite  essential  that  the  fish  be  prepare<l  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  being  removed  from  the  water.    In  dressing  them  the  heads,  tails. 
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fius,  scales,  and  viscera  are  removed,  the  fish  cleansed,  and  soaked  for  a  short  time 
in  strong  brine  to  acquire  a  salty  or  "  corned"  flavor.  They  are  next  placed  and  sealed 
in  tin  cans  which  are  at  once  immersed  in  boiling  water  until  their  contents  are 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  cans  are  then  "vented,"  resealed,  cooled,  and  prepared  for 
the  market.  The  cans  are  usually  4^  inches  in  height  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
hold  about  1  pound  of  fish;  2pound  and  3pound  cans  are  also  used  to  some  extent. 

The  price  runs  from  $1  to  $1.30  per  dozen  1-pound  cans,  and  the  product  from 
5,000  to  3,000,000  cans  annually.  In  1879  the  output  in  New  England  was  about 
900,000 l-pound  cans;  in  1880, 1,342,668  pounds,  worth  $150,449,  and  in  1881,  2,864,000 
pounds. 

The  decreasing  abundance  of  mackerel  has  resulted  in  considerable  falling  off*  in 
the  output  since  1885.  The  product  in  1892  was  about  1,000  cases,  and  in  1898  very 
few  were  put  up,  probably  not  over  200  cases,  prepare/d  at  Provincetown  and  Boston. 

BROILED    MACKEREL. 

Canning  "broiled  "  mackerel  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1880  by  Eastport  sardine 
canners.  Two  methods  are  practiced.  The  first,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Julius 
WolflF,  of  the  Eagle  Preserved  Fish  Company,  is  almost  identical  with  that  used  for 
sardines.  The  fish  are  dressed,  washed,  assorted  according  to  size,  dried,  fried  in  oil, 
and  sealed  in  tins  with  vinegar  and  spices. 

The  second  method,  which  is  in  more  general  use,  originated  with  Mr.  Henry 
Sellman,  of  the  American  Sardine  Company.  The  small  mackerel  are  split  down  the 
belly,  the  heads  and  tails  being  removed,  and  then  cleansed  and  put  in  strong  brine 
for  half  an  hour  or  so.  When  sufficient  salt  has  been  absorbed  they  are  rinsed,  spread 
on  wire  trays,  and  placed  in  a  steam  box,  where  they  are  steamed  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  fish,  yet  on  the  trays,  are  baked  in  the  rotary  oven  described  on  page  527,  and  are 
then  packed  with  mustard,  tomato  sauce,  or  spiced  vinegar,  in  oval-shaped  tin  boxes 
holding  from  1  to  3  pounds  ejich.  The  cans  are  sealed  and  subjected  to  a  hot  water 
bath,  after  which  they  are  vented,  cooled,  and  labeled.  Tliese  mackerel  are  far  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  brands  of  herring,  and  the  demand  has  always  been  greater  than 
the  supply.  From  10,000  to  15,000  cases  were  prepared  in  1898,  about  equally  divided 
into  mustards,  tomatoes,  and  spiced  vinegars.  They  are  sometimes  placed  in  fancy 
glass  receptacles  and  are  sold  at  high  prices. 

CANNING  SALT   MACKEREL. 

The  demand  for  small  packages  of  salt  mackerel  led,  about  1875,  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  in  tin  cans.  In  1879  the  equivalent  of  about  280,000  5pound  cans  was 
prepared  in  Gloucester  and  Boston,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  places.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  about  80,000  cans  were  i)repared  during  the  same  year. 
These  sold  wholesale  at  about  $5  per  dozen  5-pound  cans. 

In  preparing  this  article,  the  commercial,  brine-salted  mackerel,  usually  of  the 
better  grades,  are  used,  No.  2  being  the  most  popular  size.  These  are  washed  and 
scraped,  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance,  and  the  heads  and  tails  are  cut  of!*,  and  if 
large  the  fish  are  sometimes  <*nt  transversely  in  two  pieces.  In  packing,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fine  salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  niid  the  fish  are  carefully  arranged 
fiesh  side  up,  except  the  top  layer,  which  is  jjlaced  llesh  side  down.     A  small  quantity 
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of  salt  is  then  sprinkled  over  the  fish  and  the  top  is  soldered  on.  A  panctnre  abont 
one-third  inch  in  diameter  is  then  made  at  the  side  of  the  can,  through  which  the 
can  is  completely  filled  with  salt  brine.  A  tin  bntton  is  soldered  over  this  puncture 
and  the  can  is  cleaned  and  labeled  for  market.  A  barrel  of  mackerel  will " mess"  about 
180  pounds,  which  will  fill  3  cases  each  containing  1  dozen  5-pound  cans.  This  work 
is  usually  done  at  the  salting-houses,  the  necessary  cans  being  purchased  of  the 
can-makers,  and  a  solderer  is  employed  by  the  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  5-pound  cans,  3-pound,  4-pound,  and  10-pound  cans  have  been 
used.  The  5-pound  cans  are  of  two  shapes,  each  of  which  is  about  3^  inches  deep;  the 
first  is  round  ami  9  inches  in  diameter,  the  second  is  oval  and  6^  inches  wide  and  9^ 
inches  long.  The  scarcity  of  mackerel  during  the  past  few  years  has  resulted  in  very 
few  being  put  up  in  this  way.  When  mackerel  were  abundant,  as  12  or  15  years  ago, 
a  single  firm  used  to  ship  1,500  to  2,500  cases  of  canned  salt  mackerel  each  week,  but 
probably  not  more  than  1,200  cases  were  prepared  in  1898. 

CANNING  LOBSTERS. 

On  the  American  continent  lobsters  were  first  canned  in  1842,  at  Eastport,  Me., 
by  Messrs.  Treat,  Noble  &  Holliday.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  establishment 
of  new  industries,  the  capital  was  limited,  the  appliances  were  crude,  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  could  not  always  be  depended  upon.  In  1843  the  firm  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  who  had  engaged  in  canning  during  the  preceding 
year  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  same  business 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Mitchell  improved  the  processes  according  to  methods  employed  in 
his  native  country,  and  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preparing  a  desirable 
grade  of  goods.  Letters  patent  were  applied  for,  but  the  matter  was  not  pressed  and 
the  claim  was  not  granted.  During  the  few  years  following  the  origin  of  the  business 
the  1-pouud  cans  of  lobsters  sold  at  5  cents  each,  and  3}  pounds,  live  weight,  were 
re(]uired  to  make  a  l-pound  can.    No  lobsters  under  2  pounds  in  weight  were  used. 

In  1880  there  were  23  lobster  canneries  on  the  United  States  coast,  and  the 
output  amounted  to  2,049,806  cans,  worth  $238,000;  in  1889  it  was  1,170,561  cans, 
worth  $142,613,  and  in  1892  it  equaled  1,235,160  cans,  valued  at  $195,941.  Since  that 
year  the  output  has  been  very  small,  the  product  during  1897  and  1898  on  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  coast  not  exceeding  20,000  cans  annually.  While  there  appears 
to  be  no  accurate  data  as  to  the  output  of  canned  lobsters  prior  to  1880,  yet  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

Prior  to  1870  the  industry  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  growing  scarcity  and  the  increased  price  of  lobsters  on  the  Maine  coast 
soon  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  canneries  in  the  British  Provinces  by 
New  England  cajntalists.  The  number  of  these  canneries  has  greatly  increased,  and 
they  now  furnish  nearly  the  whole  supi)ly  of  this  pro<luct.  The  quantity  of  canned 
lobsters  produced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  the  year  1892  amounted  to 
12,524,498  1  pound  cans,  valued  at  $1,758,425,  and  in  Newfoundland  1,258,308  cans, 
valued  at  $170,083,  making,  with  the  1,235,160  cans  produced  in  the  United  States,  an 
aggregate  of  15,017,966  l-pound  cans,  worth  $2,130,449.  From  1870  to  1893,  inclusive, 
the  total  product  of  canned  lobsters  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  254,106,936 
l-pound  cans,  with  a  total  value  approximating  $38,116,000. 
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It  is  cheaper  to  can  lobsters  in  the  British  Provinces  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  country  lobsters,  when  obtainable,  do  not  cost  much  more  than  in  the  Prov- 
inces, bat  wages  are  at  least  50  per  cent  higher  here  than  in  Canada,  where  the  men 
receive  aboat  $L  per  day  and  the  women  and  children  about  50  cents  per  day.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  duty  on  tin  in  the  United  States,  wbile  that  article  is  free 
of  duty  in  the  Provinces. 

The  process  of  canning  lobsters  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  in  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  is  as  follows : 

The  lobsters  are  first  boiled  in  a  large  vat  or  kettle  about  20  minutes,  after  which 
they  are  heaped  on  large  tables,  usually  with  the  backs  up,  care  being  taken  to  have 
the  bodies  more  or  less  straightened  out.  The  boiling  is  frequently  done  in  the  after- 
noon, in  order  that  the  lobsters  may  have  sufficient  time  to  cool  daring  the  night.  The 
next  looming  certain  men,  designated  as  ^<  breakers,"  break  off  the  claws  and  tails  firom 
the  bodies,  throwing  the  latter  with  the  refuse,  for  the  reason  that,  though  the  carapax 
contains  some  good  meat,  it  is  difficult  to  extract  and  clean  it.  The  sweetbreads,  how- 
ever, are  generally  saved.  The  claws  are  then  split  by  the  "crackers,"  using  a  small 
hatchet  or  cleaver,  which  opens  theui  so  that  the  meat  can  be  readily  taken  out. 
Formerly  the  tail  was  split  in  a  similar  mauner  to  the  claws,  but  at  present  the  meat 
is  punched  out  from  the  tail  by  means  of  a  small  ^' thole"  pin,  or  other  suitable  pointed 
implement.  The  meat  is  next  thoroughly  washed  in  water,  the  tin  cans  filled  and 
weighed  to  insure  uniformity,  and  then  covered  and  cleaned,  after  which  they  go  to  the 
sealers,  who  solder  the  covers  down.  Next  comes  the  bathing,  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  process.  The  cans  are  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  about  an  hour,  when  they 
are  taken  out  and  "vented,"  a  small  hole  being  punched  in  the  cover  to  release  the  air, 
after  which  they  are  sealed  again  and  boiled  for  2  hours  longer.  They  are  afterwards 
allowed  to  cool,  tested  to  insure  their  being  tight,  and  then  scoured,  painted,  and 
labeled.  If  the  cans  are  boiled  in  a  retort,  say  at  a  steam  pressure  of  15  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  25()o  F.,  the  time  of  boiling  is  reduced  about 
one-half.* 

The  preservation  of  "shell  lobsters"  was  originated  as  early  as  1840  in  Christiania, 
Norway,  by  Jacob  March.  In  that  year  he  took  out  a  patent  in  his  native  country 
for  putting  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  red  c5olor  of  fresh-boiled  lobsters. 
It  apficars  that  he  dipped  them  in  boiling  salt  water  until  they  reached  this  color,  and 
then  made  an  incision  in  the  soft  part  under  the  tail,  thus  releasing  the  water  within 
them,  and  then  placed  them  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels.  The  process  was  never 
employed  extensively  and  was  abandoned  within  a  few  years. 

The  canning  of  shell  lobsters  in  this  country  was  begun  in  1870,  at  Southwest 
Harbor,  Me.  This  product  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  in  the  British  market  for 
whole  lobsters  for  garnishing  purposes.  Finding  difficulty  in  obtaining  lobsters,  as 
commonly  prepared  for  the  trade,  sufficiently  fresh  for  this  i)urpose,  the  London  agent 
for  one  of  the  Icadinjj:  i)acking  establishments  in  Maine  suggested  the  idea  of  meeting 
this  demiind,  and  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  after  many  experiments.  The 
lobsters,  12  and  14  incluss  in  length  and  of  good  condition,  are  selected  from  the  general 
stock  and  boiled,  tlio  tail  bent  under  tlie  body,  and  without  being  removed  from  the 
shell  arc  i)acked  in  long  cylindrical  cans  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  method  of 
boiling  is  similar  to  that  ordinarily  used  in  canning  lobsters,  the  only  dittcrence  being 
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that  they  are  boiled  a  little  longer  in  order  that  the  heat  may  thoroaghly  penetrate  the 
shell  and  preserve  the  meat. 

^^  Deviled  lobsters"  in  halfi)ound  cans  have  been  prepared  at  several  canneries, 
the  article  originating  in  1871.* 

Twenty  years  ago  London  was  the  principal  distributing  market  of  the  world  for 
canned  lobsters,  England,  France,  and  Germany  receiving  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  world,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  400,000  cases  of  48 
1-pound  cans.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States,  then  comparatively  small,  has 
steadily  increased ;  so  that  while  the  total  pack  has  decreased  to  about  250,000  cases 
a  year,  the  United  States  consumes  about  100,000,  or  40  i)er  cent. 

CANNING  SHRIMP. 

The  shrimp-canning  industry  was  established  in  this  country  in  1875  by  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Dunbar  &  Sons,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Their  factory  was  occupied  mainly  with 
the  canning  of  various  fruits,  and  utilized  shrimp  only  during  the  months  in  which 
they  are  most  abundant.  As  the  product  became  better  known  the  extent  of  the 
business  increased  and  canned  shrimp  is  now,  next  to  oysters,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
marine  products  canned  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  quality  of  the  product  during  the  first  year  of  the  business  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  the  direct  contact  of  the  shrimp  with  the  tin  caused,  during  the  process  of 
cooking  and  thereafter,  a  precipitation  of  black  or  d^rk  matter  which  discolored  the 
shrimp  and  detracted  from  their  flavor  and  richness,  and  the  liquid  in  the  shrimp 
constituted  a  medium  for  dififusing  the  coloring  matter  throughout  the  can,  so  that  all 
portions  of  the  contents  were  equally  afifected  and  discolored.  This  precipitation  or 
coloring  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  shrimp  on 
the  metal  of  the  can.  After  much  experimenting,  Messrs.  Dunbar  overcame  the 
trouble  by  interposing  a  lining  between  the  meat  and  the  can,  which  protected  the 
tin  from  the  action  of  any  acids  contained  in  the  shrimp.  They  also  place  the  shrimp 
in  the  lined  can  while  they  are  in  a  dry  or  moist  condition  and  devoid  of  free  liquid, 
and  seal  the  can  without  adding  any  liquid  to  its  contents.  The  lining  consists  of 
any  textile  fabric  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  bag  or  sack,  the  diameter  of  which,  when 
filled,  permits  it  to  fit  snugly  within  the  can.  The  u-^e  of  this  lining  was  protected  by 
Letters  Patent  178916,  dated  June  20, 1876,  and  Eeissue  9957,  dateil  December  6, 1881. 

The  process  of  canning  shrimp  at  that  time,  according  to  the  specifications 
accompanying  the  letters  patent,  was  as  follows: 

Tho  shells  having  been  removed  from  the  shrimp  in  the  usnal  manner,  the  fish  is  thrown  into 
Halt  water  of  about  6"^,  and  there  remainB  for  an  hour,  more  or  less,  and  ft'om  thence  to  kettles  filled 
with  water  and  brou)(ht  to  a  boiling  heat,  after  which  they  are  placo<l  on  drippers  and  cooled  and 
thoroughly  rinsed  with  fresh  cold  water,  from  which,  so  soon  as  thoronghly  dripp<'d  and  in  a  moist 
condition  and  without  the  a<ldition  of  salted  or  otherwise  prepared  liquid,  they  are  placed  in  tho  sack, 
the  same  having  l>een  previously  arranged  in  the  can.  So  soon  as  the  sack  is  filled,  the  mouth  thereof 
being  ]>roperly  secured,  the  lid  or  head  is  place<l  in  iH>sition  on  the  can  and  immediately  seah'd.  The 
cans  are  then  siil>jected  t<>  a  steam  bath  or  placed  in  kettles  containing  boiling  water  and  boiled  for 
two  hours  at  tho  highest  temperature  attiiinable,  and  which  completes  the  process. 

The  present  method  dififers  somewhat  from  the  foregoing  in  a  few  minor  particu- 
lars.   As  soon  as  practicable  after  being  landed  from  the  luggers,  the  shrimp  are 
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boiled  ill  salt  water  for  30  miuates,  and  separated  from  the  shells  by  girls,  who  use 
only  their  fingers  for  this  purpose.  The  shriiirp  are  then  dumped  on  a  small  platform, 
and  the  shell  particles,  tentacles,  etc.,  are  picked  off,  after  which  they  are  passed 
through  a  blower  on  an  endless  platform,  where  the  remaining  dust  and  other  foreign 
matters  are  removed.  They  are  next  placed  in  1  pound  cans  containing  10  ounces 
each,  the  lining  having  been  inserted.  When  the  cans  are  filled,  the  lining  covers 
are  adjusted  and  the  lids  sealed  on  and  the  cans  placed  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water 
for  2  hours.    On  removal  from  this  bath  they  are  ready  for  labeling. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Dunbar's  Sons  (successors  to  G.  W.  Dunbar  &  Sons)  now  have  the 
only  shrimp  cannery  in  Louisiana,  though  for  a  few  years  prior  to  1891  a  factory 
owned  by  Messrs.  A.  Booth  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was  operated  at  Morgan  City.  At 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  are  three  canneries  which  devote  considerable  attention  to  preparing 
shrimp,  the  first  of  these  having  been  established  about  1880. 

In  1897  the  output  of  canned  shrimp  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  was  1,395,108 
1,  IJ,  and  2  pound  cans,  which  sold  forjj  156,190. 

In  1879  a  shrimp  cannery  was  established  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  by  Messrs.  Pecor 
Brothers.  To  prevent  discoloration  of  the  shrimp,  instead  of  placing  a  lining  of  some 
textile  fabric  between  the  fish  and  the  can,  as  in  the  Dunbar  process,  this  firm  lined 
the  can  with  a  coating  of  asphaltuin  cement,  which  was  permitted  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Strips  of  paper  were  then  cut,  and,  after  being  coated  with  a  hot  solution  of  paraftin, 
were  placed  within  the  can  so  as  to  fully  cover  its  interior  surface.*  The  can  was 
filled  with  shrimp,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  was  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
described.  In  1880  this  cannery  was  reported  as  having  put  up  75,000  1  pound  cans 
of  shrimp,  worth  $13,000,  but  a  large  decrease  in  abundance  of  shrimp  in  Galveston 
Bay  necessitated  its  closing  down  a  few  years  later. 

Another  method  of  lining  the  inside  of  tin  cans  to  prevent  the  direct  contact  of 
the  shrimp  with  the  metal  was  devised  by  Louis  Lenglet,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  con- 
sists in  providing  a  lining  of  corn  husks,  covering  the  inside  annular  body  of  the  can 
as  well  as  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is  claimed  that  corn  husks  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  previous  treatment  with  acids  to  neutralize  or  destroy  any  peculiar  odor 
or  flavor  of  the  material,  and  that  such  lining  keeps  its  shape  well,  is  sufficiently  thin 
and  flexible,  and  not  expensive. 

Shrimp  are  also  canned  in  Japan  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  this 
country.  Specimens  of  the  Japanese  product  were  exhibited  at  the  -World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  1893. 

CANNING   CRABS. 

The  canning  of  crabs  originated  in  this  country  about  1878,  with  Mr.  James 
McMen.amiu,  then  located  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  first  attempted  to  follow  the  methods 
used  in  canning  lobsters,  but  not  meeting  with  satisfactory  results  he  started  out  on 
original  lines,  the  product  being  first  placed  on  the  market  in  the  fall  of  1878.  On 
account  of  the  greater  abundance  of  crabs  in  that  vicinity,  Mr.  McMenamin  moved  to 
Hampton,  Va.,  in  April  of  1879,  and  began  operations  on  a  large  scale.  In  that  year 
another  cannery  was  established  at  IIani])ton  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Bryce.  In  1S79  these  two 
canneries  used  (),(M)0,0()0  crabs,  producing  81,000  2  i)oun(l  cans,  worth  $10,800.     One 
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or  two  other  canneries  have  been  established  since^  the  principal  one  being  at  Biloxi, 
Miss.    The  present  annaal  outpat  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at  about  $45,000. 

The  season  for  crab  canning  in  the  Chesapeake  begins  in  April  and  continues 
until  October,  except  that  sometimes  the  work  is  discontinued  during  June  and  July 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  crabs  with  spawn,  in  which  condition  they  are  not 
suitable  for  canning. 

The  crabs  are  placed  in  open  slat- work  cars,  usually  of  a  size  sufficient  for  hold- 
ing about  250  dozen,  and  are  rolled  into  a  steam  box,  where  they  are  cooked  20  or  30 
minutes,  when  they  become  red.  The  cars  are  then  rolled  out  of  the  steam  chest  and 
the  crabs  passed  to  the  "strippers,"  who  remove  the  outer  shells,  viscera,  and  small 
claws.  The  crabs  next  pass  to  the '*  pickers,'^  consisting  principally  of  women  and 
children,  who  remove  the  meat  from  the  bodies  and  the  claws,  crushing  the  latter  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife  employed  in  the  work.  Diflferent  operatives  are  employed  for 
picking  the  bodies  and  the  claws.  The  pickers  generally  receive  from  2  to  3  cents  per 
pound  for  this  work,  and  the  most  skilled  among  them  prepare  40  or  60  pounds  per  day, 
but  the  average  quantity  is  about  one-half  of  this. 

After  being  weighed  the  meat  is  placed  into  cans  of  two  sizes,  1  pound  and  2 
pounds,  about  12  crabs  being  required  to  each  1 -pound  can.  The  cans  are  sealed, 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  vented.  They  are  at  once  resealed  and  boiled  for  a 
second  time  (making  the  third  time  that  the  meat  has  been  cooked)  for  about  2  hours. 
The  length  of  the  second  boiling  maybe  shortened  by  increasing  the  possible  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  which  is  usually  done  by  adding  chloride  of  calcium  thereto. 

When  the  cans  have  been  properly  cleaned  and  labeled,  they  are  packed  in  cases 
holding  48  1-pouud  or  24  2-pound  cans,  and  sold  wholesale  at  about  $8  and  $G  per 
case,  respectively.  A  package  of  shells  usually  goes  with  each  case  of  cans,  four 
shells  being  allowed  for  each  1-pound  can.* 

It  is  stated  that  in  1891,  3,838  barrels  of  crabs,  worth  $6,141,  were  canned  in 
Virginia,  yielding  1,095  cases  of  1-pouiid  cans  and  2,880  cases  of  2-pound  cans,  worth 
$7,884  and  $16,128,  respectively.  In  1890,  6,363  barrels,  or  2,386,256  crabs,  worth 
$5,090,  were  used,  producing  1,277  cases  of  1-pound  cans  and  5,472  2-pound  cans, 
worth  $0,194  and  $30,643,  respectively.  In  1897  the  output  was  1,992  cases  of  1-pound 
cans  and  3,898  cases  of  2-pound  cans,  worth  $14,177  and  $22,064,  respectively. 

When  intended  for  nearby  markets,  and  for  consumption  within  4  or  5  days,  the 
crabs  are  not  usually  canned,  but  the  meat,  after  being  removed  from  the  shell,  as  in 
case  of  canning,  is  placed  in  10-gallon  tins,  a  piece  of  ice  placed  in  each  tin  to  keep 
the  flesh  cool,  and  the  tins  placed  in  refrigerators.  When  orders  are  received,  the  ice 
is  removed  and  the  meat  repacked  in  tin  or  wooden  buckets  of  suitable  size,  contain- 
ing i  gallon,  5  gallons,  8  gallons,  and  10  gallons,  and  the  buckets  placed  in  a  small 
barrel  in  much  the  same  way  that  ice  cream  is  packed  for  shipment,  ice  being  placed 
all  about  the  can  or  bucket.  Sometimes  a  small  lump  of  ice  is  placed  in  the  bucket, 
and  some  dealers  also  use  an  antiseptic,  such  as  boracic  acid.  The  crab  meat  is  sold 
at  $1  to  $1.50  per  gallon,  wholesale,  and  with  each  10-gallon  bucket  half  a  bushel  of 
empty  shells  are  sent  without  extra  charge.  This  trade  is  carried  on  at  Annapolis, 
Crisfield,  Hampton,  Norfolk,  and  other  ports  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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SARDINES. 

The  most  valaable  of  the  mariDe  products  canned  in  oil  is  the  preparation  of 
small  fishes  of  the  herring  family,  in  the  form  known  generally  as  sardines.  This 
industry  was  established  at  l^antes,  France,  about  the  year  1834,  and  it  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States  about  1875.  It  has  reached  its  greatest  development  in  Brittany, 
the  most  costly  brands  on  the  market  being  canned  on  that  coast.  Sardines  are  now 
prepared  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Norway,  United  States,  Brazil,  Mexico,  et<*^ 
but  the  industry  has  three  principal  geographical  centers:  (1)  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  (2)  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  and  (3)  the  coast  of 
Maine.  In  each  one  of  these  regions  methods  are  employed  quite  at  variance  with  those 
used  in  the  others. 

The  preparation  of  sardines  began  in  the  United  States  about  1875  and  has  grad- 
ually increased  in  extent,  though  it  was  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits 
until  1880,  when  13  new  canneries  were  established,  there  being  only  5  operated  pre- 
viously. In  1886  there  were  45  canneries,  and  since  that  year  the  value  of  the  outpnt 
has  averaged  about  $2,000,000  annually,  all  prepared  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
nearly  all  in  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Hancock.  On  the  Maine  coast  37  factories 
were  engaged  in  canning  sardines  in  1889,  4G  in  1892,  and  60  in  1898.  A  few  sardines 
are  prepared  also  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

SARDINE   CANNINO  IN  MAINE. 

The  herring  used  in  the  sardine  industry  in  Maine  are  from  5  to  10  inches  in 
length,  and  are  taken  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  December,  by  means  of 
weirs,  and  to  some  extent  in  gill  nets  and  seines.  The  present  method  of  preparing 
these  fish  as  sardines  is  as  follows: 

On  reaching  the  factory  the  fish  are  at  once  distributed  along  the  middle  of  the 
cutting  tables  where  they  are  quickly  decapitated  and  eviscerated.  It  was  formerly 
customary  to  remove  the  tails,  but  this  is  no  longer  practiced.  As  each  fish  is  dressed 
it  is  thrown  into  a  cutting  box  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  table.  They  are  next 
washed  by  being  dipped  with  a  scoop  net  into  a  washing  tank,  through  which  water 
is  constantly  running,  and  are  immediately  immersed  in  strong  brine  from  15  minutes 
to  1  hour,  the  length  of  time  depending  upon  the  size  and  fatness  of  the  fish,  their 
freshness,  and  the  condition  of  the  weather.  In  cold  weather,  owing  to  their  firmness, 
they  must  be  salted  longer  than  in  the  summer.  As  soon  as  they  are  sutticiently 
''struck"  the  herring  are  removed  from  the  brine  and  allowed  to  drain  in  baskets. 
Tliey  are  afterwards  carried  to  the  flaking  room  and  arranged  upon  flakes,  which  are 
wooden  frames  about  3  feet  long  and  22  inches  wide,  filled  in  with  wood  or  galvanized 
wire  stretched  across  and  separated  by  1  or  2  inches,  so  as  to  give  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  to  touch  the  fish  at  only  n  few  points,  in  order  that  evaporation  may  go  on 
from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Each  flake  holds  about  110  fish,  placed  in  rows  with  the 
tails  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  when  fixed  in  the  drying  room,  with  the  anterior 
part  lowest,  the  moisture  will  more  readily  drip  from  them. 

Next  comes  the  drying  process,  which  is  of  much  imi)ortance,  and  ^reat  care  must 
be  observed  that  no  decomposition  occurs  before  it  is  completed.  ()n»;!:inally  the  fish 
were  dried  in  the  open  air  by  action  of  the  sun,  as  is  the  present  practice  in  France, 
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but  owing  to  the  moist  atmospheric  conditions  about  Eastport,  even  those  factories 
that  make  use  of  this  method  whenever  possible  are  obliged  to  supplement  it  by 
artificial  means.  The  factories  are,  one-after  another,  discarding  entirely  the  sun -drying 
process,  occasionally  using  a  drying  room,  but  more  frequently  adopting  a  patented 
drying  apparatus  similar  to  a  baker^s  rotary  oven.  Drying  rooms  are  usually  located 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  cannery,  with  movable  racks  for  holding  the  flakes  obliquely, 
each  rack  containing  40  or  50  flakes,  placed  about  3  inches  apart  and  directly  over 
each  other.  The  room  is  supplied  with  a  constant  current  of  warm,  dry  air,  brought 
from  stoves  or  furnaces  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building  by  means  of  large  pipes,  and 
which  finally  escapes  through  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

The  oven  that  has  been  quite  generally  adopted  in  the  sardine  canneries  was 
introduced  by  Henry  Sellman  in  1880,*  and  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  rotary  oven  of 
lairge  size,  and  serves  not  only  to  dry  but  at  the  same  time  to  cook  the  fish.  It  is 
about  15  feet  square  and  18  feet  high,  and  contains  6- or  8  skeleton  iron  frames 
attached  to  arms  extending  from  a  cylinder  and  which  remain  in  a  horizontal  position 
while  revolving  in  the  oven,  like  the  cars  of  a  Ferris  wheel.  In  these  ovens  the  fish 
are  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  250^  F.  for  10  to  25  minutes,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fish,  but  the  time  required  for  drying  varies.  In  open  air  or  in  a  drying- 
room  it  may  take  tlie  greater  part  of  a  day;  in  a  furnace-heated  drying  apparatus  from 
2  to  7  hours,  and  in  an  oven  only  a  few  minutes,  as  before  stated.  The  use  of  ovens 
is  becoming  more  popular,  and  most  of  the  canneries  are  now  fitted  with  them. 

When  fish  are  oven-dried  they  need  no  further  cooking,  but  are  at  once  cooled 
and  packed  in  cans.  In  other  cases  they  are  pla(*ed  in  shallow  wire  baskets  or  other 
proper  receptacles  and  immersed  in  oil  of  suitable  quality  and  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  about  220^  F.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  frying  and  expelling  from  the  fish  all 
moisture  remaining  in  them  after  the  drying  process.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  mostly, 
and  it  is  placed  in  a  pan  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches  and  the  fish  immersed  in 
it  from  1  to  3  minutes.  This  oil  can  be  used  only  a  short  time,  since  water  and 
gluten  from  the  fish  pass  into  it  and  injure  its  flavor.  For  this  reason  the  pan  must 
be  cleaned  freciuently  and  the  oil  renewed.  The  oil  is  boiled  either  by  direct  furnace 
heat  or  by  the  passing  of  steam  through  coils  of  pipe  in  the  frying  tank.  The  latter 
was  introduced  in  1884  and  has  many  advantages  over  the  old  method  of  direct  furnace 
heat.  About  half  of  the  factories  which  fry  their  fish  do  so  by  means  of  steam,  and, 
as  is  the  ciise  with  other  improved  methods,  the  number  is  increasing. 

Mr.  II.  E.  Earll  states  on  page  178  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Bulletin  for  1887: 

It  is  said  that  the  fish  which  have  been  fried  have  a  better  flavor,  and,  having  absorbed  more  oil, 
keep  longer  than  those  baked  in  an  oven.  It  is  claimed,  however,  by  those  using  ovens,  that  by  the 
baking  process  very  much  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  l>aker,  and  that  at  its  best  it  may  produce 
results  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  tho  old  system.  It  appears  that  the  first  fish  fried  in  a  given 
<iuantity  of  oil  are  bettor  than  the  best  baked  fish,  but  that,  as  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the 
expenses  within  reasonable  limits,  to  use  the  same  oil  for  frying  successively  a  great  many  pan&of  fish 
the  fluid  soon  becomes  filled  with  scales  and  small  particles  of  fish,  which  burn  on  the  bottom  and 
impart  to  the  product  a  Ijitter  and  unpleasant  taste.  In  baking,  on  the  other  band,  when  it  is  properly 
done,  the  fish  are  all  of  a  quality  equally  good. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking,  some  factories  employ  an  endless 
belt,  200  feet  long,  which  runs  in  a  wooden  case  100  feet  long.  At  one  end  of  this  case 
is  a  revolving  fan  which  forces  a  blast  of  hot  air  over  the  fish  that  have  been  spread  on 

•  Letters  Patent  No.  223682,  dated  January  20,  1880. 
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the  belt  at  the  other  end  of  the  case.  After  passing  along  the  belt  once  the  fish  go 
into  the  bath  of  boiling  oil  and  are  treated  in  the  asaal  manner.  With  this  apparatus 
the  several  iiakers  required  by  the  old  method  are  represented  by  one  woman,  who 
spreads  the  fish  on  the  belt,  and  a  man  who  turns  a  crank  which  moves  the  machinery.* 

After  leaving  the  frying-pan  or  the  oven  and  draining  and  cooling,  the  fish  are 
assorted  according  to  size,  and  those  of  like  size  are  placed  in  tin  cans  or  boxes  pre- 
viously filled  with  oil,  or,  in  some  cases,  mustard  sauce  or  vinegar  with  spices.  Up  to 
within  a  few  years,  although  other  oils  were  used  in  the  frying,  the  sardines  were 
packed  in  olive  oil,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  inferior  kinds,  but  at  present  its  use 
has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  cottonseed  and  nut  oils.  This  change  is 
accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  the  heavy  duties  make  olive  oil  very  expensive,  that  it 
will  not  keep  as  well  as  cotton-seed  oil,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  made  exceedingly 
palatable.  It  is  claimed  by  some  canners  that  even  at  the  same  price  cotton-sead 
oil  is  more  desirable  for  the  Maine  sardines,  because  the  fish  imparts  its  distinctive 
herring  flavor  to  olive  oil  much  more  readily  than  to  cotton  seed,  the  latter  covering 
it  up  somewhat.  It  is  stated  that  at  some  of  the  canneries  even  tallow  oil  and  herring 
oil  have  been  used.  Peanut  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used,  is  said  to  be  even  better  than 
cotton-seed  oil.  The  oil  is  usually  flavored  to  the  taste  by  adding  lemon,  sugar,  and 
various  spices.  The  olive  oil  used  in  France  for  sardines  is  said  to  be  often  largely 
adulterated  with  American  cotton-seed  oil,  as  well  as  with  palm  and  other  oils. 

In  packing  the  fish,  those  of  the  most  desirable  size  are  pacl^ed  with  a  dozen  in 
each  can ;  the  number  is  never  smaller  than  seven  or  eight.  The  smaller  fish  are 
generally  packed  in  oil  in  ^'quarter-cans,"  which  are  4^  inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  1 
inch  deep,  and  contain  from  9  to  12  herring  measuring  from  3}  to  4  inches  when  dressed. 
The  larger  fish,  measuring  from  8  to  9^  inches  in  length  when  whole,  or  from  4  to  4^ 
inches  dressed,  are  occasionally  placed  in  oil,  but  more  frequently  are  put  in  mustard, 
spices  and  vinegar,  tomato  sauce,  or  other  condiments,  in  ''half-cans,"  holding  from 
10  to  16  fish.  These  cans  are  4^  inches  long,  3^  wide,  and  2  inches  deep.  Occasionally 
"three-quarter"  cans  of  oil  sardines,  or  in  tomato  sauce,  and  "  half"  or  "  three-quarter" 
cans  in  spices  are  put  up,  and  in  rare  instances  small  fish  are  put  up  in  mustard  or 
spices  in  quarter-cans. 

When  the  cans  have  been  filled  with  fish  the  covers  are  sealed  on,  and  the  filled 
cans  are  then  ready  for  bathing,  and  are  placed  in  boiling  water,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  from  1^  to  2  hours,  nccording  to  the  size  of  the  cans.  Fish  prepared 
with  spices  must  be  boiled  longer  than  those  prepared  entirely  with  oil.  The  time  oi 
boiling  may  be  considerably  reduced  by  introducing  a  proper  quantity  of  chloride  o 
lime  or  other  chemicals  into  the  water,  by  which  the  temperature  may  be  raised  U 
upward  of  250^  in  the  open  air.  Some  canneries  accomplish  this  by  using  a  closed  bath 
By  either  of  these  methods  the  time  can  be  reduced  to  about  30  minutes. 

Formerly,  after  the  bath,  the  cans  were  punctured,  to  allow  the  inclosed  air  t 
escape,  and  the  puncture  was  thereupon  closed  with  solder.  In  this  process,  when  th 
cans  are  punctured  the  escaping  air  carries  a  portion  of  the  oil  with  it,  so  that  whe 
the  cans  are  opened  the  fish  are  found  to  be  only  partly  covered  with  oil,  and  con» 
quently  not  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  If  the  can  has  been  properly  sealer 
the  top  and  bottom  become  level  or  horizontal  when  boiled  the  second  time.  The  fiu 
that  it  does  not  expand  into  a  level  position  is  sufllcient  evidence  that  there  is  adefe 


"  BuU.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  for  1890,  p.  117. 
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ill  the  soldering,  and  it  is  at  once  resoldered,  punctured  in  two  or  more  pli\ces,  and 
placed  in  hot  oil  until  it  is  again  filled  with  oil,  when  the  punctures  are  soldered. 

In  1884  it  was  discovered*  that  the  process  of  venting  could  be  avoided  by  making 
the  can  with  concave  top  and  bottom.  The  depression  of  the  middle  part  causes  the 
air  in  the  cans  to  collect  about  the  edges  of  the  top,  and  the  heat  of  the  soldering 
tool  heats  the  air  and  causes  it  to  expand  and  escape  in  front  of  it  as  it  passes  along 
the  edge,  so  that  when  the  soldering  is  completed  the  air  will  be  sufficiently  expelled. 
Venting  is  no  longer  practiced  in  preparing  the  ordinary  quarter  size,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally adhered  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  half  and  three-quarter  cans.t  Some  of  the 
factories  partly  immerse  the  half  and  three-quarter  cans  in  boiling  oil,  driving  out  the 
air  and  rendering  venting  unnecessary. 

In  the  specifications  forming  a  part  of  the  Letters  Patent  No.  223682,  dated 
January  20,  1830,  issued  to  the  inventor  of  the  rotary  oven  for  baking,  the  following 
account  is  given  of  the  methods  of  preparing  sardines  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  the 
improvements  effecte<l  by  using  that  oven : 

After  the  fish  are  landed  they  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  decapitation  and  dlHentrailment 
and  salting  for  a  suitable  period.  They  are  then  washed  clean  and  placed  in  shallow  baskets  to  drain, 
after  which  they  are  separately  spread  on  lath  or  other  suitable  frames  for  drying  to  a  certain  extent. 
After  the  fish  have  been  sufficiently  dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  or  to  an  artificial  current  of 
warm,  dry  air  they  are  placed  in  shallow  wire  baskets,  or  any  other  suitable  receptacle,  and  immersed 
in  oil,  suitable  in  quality  and  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  for  the  purpose  of  frying  and  expelling  from, 
the  fish  any  parts  of  water  which  remain  in  them  after  the  drying  process.  They  are  then  allowed  to 
drain,  and  are  packed  in  tin  cans.  This  mode  of  drying  by  natural  or  artificial  currents  of  air  and 
frying  the  fish  in  oil  is,  for  reasons  hereinafter  stated,  very  deleterious  to  the  quality  of  the  article  of 
fish  to  be  put  up,  and  the  invention  herein  set  forth  tends  to  do  away  with  and  overcome  the  former 
objectionable  method.  The  fish  used  foA  the  purpose  indicated  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate 
nature.  They  do  not  admit  of  much  hamUing,  and,  owing  to  this  delicacy  of  nature,  are  subject  to 
very  rapid  decomposition,  as  they  should  be  salted  but  very  slightly. 

The  process  of  drying  the  fish,  either  in  open  air  or  by  an  artificial  current  of  warm  dry  air, 
takes  so  much  time,  that  decomposition  of  the  fish  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  unavoidable,  as  3  to  24 
hours  are  consumed  in  drying  the  fish  sufficiently  by  the  modes  indicated. 

lu  frying  the  fish  in  oil,  as  now  practiced,  the  quality  of  the  oil  in  which  quantities  of  fish  are 
fried  is  rapidly  deteriorated  by  the  water  from  the  fish,  which  is  not  evaporated,  aud  from  the  gluten 
from  the  fish  passing  into  it.  A  large  percentage  of  the  fish  is  also  lost  by  breaking  during  the  x>roceHs 
of  frying  in  oil.  In  our  improved  process  the  fish,  after  landing,  are  decapitated,  disentrailed,  salted, 
and  washed.  They  are  then  spread  on  wire  netting  or  other  frames  made  of  suitable  metal  and  of  any 
suitable  size.  They  are  then  subjected  to  a  process  of  steaming  by  live  steam,  which  is  injected  from 
a  steam-boiler  into  an  upright  chamber  of  suitable  size,  lined  with  sheet  metal,  and  provided  with 
narrow  internal  flanges  or  shelves,  upon  which  rest  the  wire  Arames  which  hold  the  fish.  The  steam 
passes  through  the  closed  box  and  escapes  through  an  opening  in  the  side  or  end  opposite  to  where  it 
is  introduced.    A  door  opening  outward  is  also  provided  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  time  consumed  in  this  process  is  fh)m  10  to  20  minutes,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
steam  employed,  and  may  be  performed  within  2  hours  after  the  fish  are  first  landed.  This  steaming 
process  has  the  efiect  of  evaporating  the  water  from  the  fish  in  a  much  more  thorough  manner  than 
by  the  old  process.  It  has  also  the  effect  to  prepare  the  fish  for  the  subsequent  baking  process,  and  b}*^ 
killing  any  germs  in  them  preventing  rapid  decomposition,  keeping  them  sweet,  and  retaining  their 
natural  flavor.  After  the  steaming  process  the  fish  (which  remain  on  the  same  frames  on  which  they 
were  steamed)  are  subjected  to  the  baking  heat  of  a  revolving  reel  oven,  operated  by  steam  or  any 
other  power,  until  they  are  fully  cooked  or  baked.  They  are  then  taken  from  the  revolving  reel  oven, 
cooled  a  certain  time,  and  packed  in  tin  cans,  which  are  supplied  with  fine  oil,  mustard,  sauces,  spices. 


*See  Letters  Patent  No.  299710,  dated  June  3,  1884. 

tSee  the  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States,  section  v,  vol.  1,  pp.  511-518,  and  Bulletin  U.  8. 
Fish  Commiflsion,  1886,  pp.  177-179. 
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or  vinegar,  as  desired.    The  cans  are  then  soldered  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  bath  of  boiling 
water  for  a  certain  period,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  all  air  from  the  cans  by  the  usual  process. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  mode  of  procedure  consists  in  preserving  the  fish  against  decomposition 
by  steaming  and  baking,  as  set  forth,  thus  preventing  breaking  uf  the  skin,  curling  and  breaking  of 
the  body,  and  thus  evaporating  from  the  fish  all  water,  and  then,  while  in  this  baked  condition, 
subjecting  them  to  the  preservative  process  of  canning  similar  to  that  practiced  with  sardines,  inclosing 
in  tin  cans  with  oil,  mustard,  spices,  etc . 

An  appliauce  recently  devised  for  testing  the  cans  before  they  are  filled  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Aiisley  Hall : 

It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tank  about  5  feet  in  length  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  fixed  in  an  npright 
position  at  the  end  of  a  table.  The  tank  is  filled  with  water  to  within  about  18  inches  of  the  top  by 
means  of  a  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler  of  the  engine.  Air  is  forced  through  another  pipe  into  the 
space  above  the  water  by  the  air  pump  which  supplies  air  for  oxygenizing  the  fiame  of  the  kerosene- 
oil  stoves  used  in  soldering.  The  pressure  of  air,  which  requires  to  be  about  12  pounds,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  are  regulated  by  steam  and  water  gauges.  On  the  table,  a  few  feet  from  the  tank, 
is  a  tin  pan  or  tray,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  rubber  pad,  a  little  larger  than  a  sardine  can.  A  pipe 
fitted  with  a  valve  leads  from  the  tank  and  passes  up  through  the  pad  from  the  under  side  of  ^e 
table.  The  can  when  tested  is  placed  bottom  upward  over  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe  and  held  in  position 
by  pressure  applied  with  a  lever  worked  by  the  foot.  The  operator  then  turns  a  thumb  piece  on  the 
pipe,  which  opens  the  valve  and  lets  a  small  stream  of  water  into  the  inverted  can.  If  it  is  not  per- 
fectly tight,  the  leak  is  immediately  disclosed  by  the  fine  jet  of  water  which  passes  through  it.  The 
water,  after  being  used,  escapes  by  a  waste  pipe  in  the  tray.  One  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
it  shows  which  class  of  solderers  has  done  the  poor  work,  whether  the  seamers  or  can-makers,  and 
the  defective  cans  are  returned  to  them  for  the  leaks  to  be  mended,  after  which  they  are  again  tested 
in  a  similar  manner.  If  any  cans  are  imperfect  after  coming  from  the  bath,  the  fault  is  known  to  lie 
with  the  sealers.  An  improvement  is  contemplated  by  arranging  the  valve  to  open  with  the  lever 
when  the  pressure  is  applied,  and  thus  avoid  the  movement  of  the  hand  in  turning  the  thumb  piece. 
The  apparatus  costs  about  $15,  and  is  operated  by  one  per^n. 

On  the  Maine  coast  many  sardines  are  put  up  in  mastard  and  in  spices,  usually 
with  a  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  vinegar.  While  these  are  considered  ecjual  to 
the  sardines  in  oil,  they  are  usually  sold  at  a  lower  price.  In  1892,  154,051  cases  of 
sardines  in  mustard  were  prepared,  the  value  of  which  was  $457,445;  and  10,020  cases 
of  sardines  in  spices,  worth  $32,425,  were  prepared. 

Nearly  every  year  a  small  quantity  of  sardines  are  put  up  in  tomato  sauce,  but 
these  do  not  keep  very  well  and  the  demand  for  them  is  small.  In  1889  the  Maine 
canneries  prepared  279  cases  of  them,  worth  $762. 

The  following  shows  in  detail  the  sardine  output  of  Maine  in  1889  and  1892: 


Desi-ription. 


1889. 


Casrs. 


Value. 


Sardines  in  oil : 

OuartorH 

Ualves 

Three-quartrrs   

SardineH  in  muwtard  : 

Quartrre 

Three-quarters 

Sardines  iu  spires: 

Quarters 

Three-quarters 

One  pound 

Two  pound 

Three  potuid 

()ddHiz«-H 

Sardines  in  tomato  Haiuee 

One  pound 

Two  jMMind 


Total 


'JG  1,040 
9,»<«1 
l,0i;5 

4,127 
158,  0«U 

1.  IKJ'2 

5.  «(>9 

74 

1(1 


$1,013,877 

56,716 

4,  UK) 

UO,  6:J5 
55:{.  1J42 

5,310 
'21,0:i4 


36 

2:)6 
23 


277 
26 

126 

7n4 

:>8 

1.676,  l(i5 


1892. 
Casoa.  Value. 


396.428       $1,455,245 
6,614  ,  31,870 


5,031 
14«. 020 

543 
5,  705 


7.U) 
1,(142 
2.  0(^0 


21.582 
435, 863 

2.  145 
18.011 


1.643     • 

:;.  12«; 
7.  .')00 


l.l»76,i>85 
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From  Mr.  Hall's  excellent  report  on  the  ''  Herring  Industry  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
Region "  is  extracted  the  following  tabular  statement,  showing  the  cost  per  case  of 
quarter-oil  sardines  in  1895,  the  statement  being  prepared  on  a  basis  of  seven  cases 
for  convenience  in  manipulating  some  of  the  items. 

statement  of  the  cost  per  case  of  quarter-oil  sardines  in  1896, 


Material: 

Tin  plate  for  7  oaMS,  at  $3.40  per  box $3.48 

Decorating  35  sheets  of  tin  plate 58 

Oil  for  7  oases,  at  30  cents  per  gallon 2. 10 

Solder  for  7  cases,  at  25  cents  per  case 1.75 

Fa^  for  soldering,  soldering  coppers,  and  acid. . .      .21 

Sliooks  and  nails  for  7  cases 53 

Fish,  at  $3.14  per  bogsbead 1.10 

Coal,  wood,  sawdust,  and  salt 12 

Waste  of  material,  1  percent 10 

Material  for  7  cases 9.02 

Material  for  1  case 1.42 

Labor: 

Cutting,  rimming,  and  bending  tin 20 

Cutting  two- thirds  of  1  box  of  tin  on  dies 14 

Seaming  cans  for  7  cases,  at  5  cents  per  case 35 

Making  cans  for  7  cases,  at  12  cents  per  case 84 

Sealing  cans  for  7  cases,  at  30  cents  per  case 2.10 

Cutting  and  flaking  fish  for  7  oases,  at  10  cents 

per  case 70 

Packing  7  cases,  at  10  cents  per  case 70 

Making  7  cases,  at  1  cent  per  case 07 

Gtonend  labor  on  7  cases,  at  18  cents  per  case 1. 20 


Labor — Continued. 
Trucking?  cases, at  1  cent  per  case ■....      .07 

Labor  for  7  cases 6.43 

Labor  for  1  case 92 

Em^ente*  of  shipping  and  idling : 

Freight  on  7  cases,  at  10  cents  per  case 70 

Commission  on  7  cases,  at  5  per  cent 87 

Discount  of  1  per  cent  for  cash  payment 17 

Fire  and  marine  insurance 06 

Expenses  on  7  cases 1.80 

Expenses  on  1  case 25 

Total  cost  of  7  cases 18. 15 

Total  cost  of  I  case 2.59 

Summary  of  the  cost  per  ease : 

Material 1.42 

Labor 92 

Cost  at  cannery 2.34 

Expenses  of  smpping  and  selling 25 

Total  cost  per  case 2. 59 


Mr.  Hall  further  states: 

Au  estimate  similar  to  the  above,  made  in  1886,  showed  the  cost  of  quarter-oils  at  that  time  to  be 
$4  per  case  at  the  factory.  The  material  then  cost  $2.83  and  the  labor  $1.17,  whereas  the  material  now 
costs  $1.42  and  the  labor  92  cents,  a  total  of  $2.34  per  case.  The  cost  per  case  was  therefore  $1.66  or 
41^  per  cent  less  in  1895  than  in  1886.  In  the  estimate  for  1886  the  fish  were  reckoned  at  $6  per  hogshead, 
but  the  average  for  that  year  was  about  $9;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  was  even  greater  than  these  figures  show.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reduction  in  cost 
since  1886  has  been  more  largely  in  material  than  in  labor,  the  cost  of  material  in  1895  being  nearly 
50  per  cent  less  than  in  1886,  while  that  of  labor  was  only  21^  per  cent  less.  Of  the  total  difi*erence,  85 
per  cent  is  in  material  and  15  per  cent  in  labor.  Prior  to  1886  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sardines 
was  somewhat  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since,  but  it  was  probably  never  more  than  about 
$7  per  case.  The  price  of  the  products  has  therefore  fallen  much  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  consequently  the  profits  have  been  constantly  diminishing.  It  was  not  until  after  1880 
that  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  the  products  became  an  imperative  necessity. 

In  the  strong  competition  between  the  various  manufacturers  the  quality  of  the  goods  has  in  a 
measure  been  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  producing  large  quantities.  When  the  industry  was  first 
establishe<l,  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  packers  to  make  the  quality  of  the  domestic  product  equal,  if 
possible,  to  that  of  the  sardines  imported  from  France  and  other  countries,  and  thus  secure  at  least  a 
part  of  the  trade  which  was  then  wholly  supplied  by  the  foreign  manufacturers.  It  was  also  hoped 
that  when  the  supply  should  exceed  the  demand  of  the  home  market  the  surplus  stock  might  be 
exported.  To  this  end,  therefore,  the  best  quality  of  material  was  used,  and  the  greatest  care  was 
exercised  in  the  methods  of  preparation,  and  for  a  few  years  the  quality  of  sardines  put  up  at  Eastport, 
while  somewhat  inferior  to  the  best,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  average  brands  imported.  Had  these 
efforts  been  continued  until  the  present  time,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  still  higher  standard 
of  excellence  would  have  been  attained.  Attention  was,  however,  soon  directed  toward  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  products.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  was  that  of  substituting  cotton-seed 
and  nut  oils  of  various  kinds  for  olive  oil.  This  practice  began  to  some  extent  before  1880,  but 
did  not  become  general  until  after  that  date.  The  cheaper  oils  were  first  introduced  for  frying  the 
fish,  but  in  a  short  time  they  were  also  used  for  packing  them  in  the  cans.  Changes  have  also  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  preparing  sardines  in  order  to  render  the  performance  of  the  work  more  rapid 
and  thus  increase  the  capacity  of  the  canneries  at  a  reduced  ratio  of  cost. 
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There  appoarn  to  be  some  doabt  in  the  niin<lii  of  the  packers  whether  or  not  the  herring  {ClMi>ea 
harengus)  which  in  ased  for  ftardines  on  the  coatt  of  Maine  is  sasceptible  of  being  so  prepared  that  it 
will  be  eiiual  in  quality  to  the  best  imported  Hardines.  It  may  be  quita  safely  asserted  that  the 
character  of  this  npecies  does  not  offer  any  insurmountable  barrier.  The  sardine  ( Clupanodon  pilcKardut) 
used  in  France,  which  is  the  young  of  the  pilchard,  the  English  sprat  (Clupea  aprattus),  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Hurdine  (Clupanodct  cceruletu)  all  belong  to  the  same  family  of  fishes  as  the  herring,  and  it  is 
probable  that  any  superiority  which  one  may  have  over  another,  when  packed  in  oil,  depends  more 
on  the  quality  of  the  oil  and  the  method  of  treatment  than  on  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  Mpecies. 
That  the  experiment  is  a  hopeful  one  as  to  its  effect  on  prices  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1895 
considerable  quantities  of  goods  were  so  improved  in  quality  that  they  were  sold  for  at  least  50  cents 
more  per  case  than  the  best  average  brands.  This  improvement  consisted  mainly  in  frying  the  fish  and 
in  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  their  preparation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  value  might  have  been 
still  further  euhancod  by  the  use  of  either  olive  oil  or  olive  oil  blended  with  other  oils  of  a  delicate  flavor. 

For  farther  information  regarding  the  preparation  of  sardines  in  Maine,  and  the 
present  condition  of  that  industry  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Hall's  above-mentioned 
reijort  (The  Herring  Industry  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Region,  Maine,  by  Ansley  Uall, 
United  States  Fish  Commission  Report  for  1896,  pp.  443-487). 

SARDINES  ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 

Within  the  past  few  years  sardines  of  choice  quality  have  been  prepared  at  San 
Pedro,  Cal.  The  following  account  of  the  species  utilized  and  of  the  industry  is  from 
a  recent  report  (Bulletin  for  1894,  pp.  227-230)  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission: 

The  California  sardine  (Clupea  aagax)  is  very  closely  related  to  the  sardine  of  Europe  {(\ 
pilchardus),  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  iu  having  uo  teeth  and  less  strongly  serrated  Hcales  on  the 
belly.  It  attains  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot.  It  is  found  along  the  entire  Pacitic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  fish  is,  however,  most  constant  in  appearance  and  most  abundant  on  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  exists  in  suflicient  numbers  to  maintain  a  regular  fishery  nortli  of 
San  Francisco.  Even  at  that  place  the  supply  is  uncertain.  While  there  have  been  periods  of  yearn 
in  which  the  sardines  were  found  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  large  quantities,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  in  each  season,  for  the  past  five  years  they  have  been  very  scarce. 

The  distribution  of  the  anchovy  {Stolephorus  ringens)  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sardine.  It  occurs 
in  abundance  along  the  entire  coast,  and  is  often  found  in  enormous  quantities  in  Puget  Sound,  San 
Francisco  Hay,  and  elsewhere.  It  reaches  a  maximum  size  of  about  7  inches.  In  most  places  it  is 
known  as  the  anchovy,  but  in  Puget  Sound,  according  to  Swan,  it  is  called  ^'sardine/' 

The  natural  advantages  which  the  west  coast  possesses  for  the  canning  of  sardines  and  other 
similar  fish  are  unusually  good,  and  are  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  east  coast.  At  least 
the  two  fishes  named,  the  sardine  and  the  anchovy,  suitable  for  canning  as  ^'sardines,''  occur  in  large 
quantities,  the  first  named  very  closely  resembling  and  being  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  sardine 
of  southern  Europe.  The  dry  atmosphere  and  other  climatic  conditions  of  the  southern  coast  of 
California  are  very  favorable  for  the  preparation  of  a  good  grade  of  canned  fish.  The  culture  of  the 
olive  supplies  a  native  oil  of  superior  quality,  which  is  essential  in  the  canning  of  the  best  goods. 
Another  item  of  importance  to  canners  in  this  connection  is  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor.  The  chief 
desideratum  in  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the  canning  of  sardines  (and  other  similar  species) 
is  a  regular  supply  of  lish  during  a  certain  j^eriod.  This  is  thought  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
an  abundance  of  fish  at  uncertain  or  irregular  intervals. 

While  the  sardine  ranges  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  is  at  times 
very  abundant  even  as  far  north  as  Puget  Sound,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  Washington  or  Oregon  a  supply 
sufficiently  large  and  regular  exists  to  warrant  the  machinery,  etc.  This  matter  has  already  received 
the  consideration  of  some  salmon  canners;  but  the  general  canning  of  sardines  by  salmon  packers  is 
not  anticii)ated  as  long  as  the  supply  of  salmon  lasts. 

Personal  observation  and  inquiry,  the  testimony  of  fishermen  and  dealers,  and  the  studies  of 
ichthyologists  afford  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  successful  operation  of  a  sardine  cannery  can  not 
be  expected  any  farther  nortli  than  San  Francisco,  and  the  history  of  the  industry  at  that  place  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  northern  limit  of  satisfactory  work  is  even  farther  south.    South  of  San  Francisco, 
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the  proApect8  of  profitikble  business  appear  to  be  in  direct  relation  to  the  latitude;  the  more  Houtherii 
the  location  of  the  cannery  the  more  constant  and  abundant  the  supply  of  flsh. 

In  1889,  a  canning  factory  was  established  in  San  Francisco  which  continued  in  operation  until 
Aagust,  1893.  Dnring  the  five  years  in  which  the  cannery  was  run  the  yearly  pack  was  from  5,000  to 
15,000  oases.  The  canned  fish  consisted  chiefly  of  anchovies  in  oil  in  ^-pound  cans  and  large  sardines 
in  1-pound  and  2-ponnd  round  cans.  The  fish  consumed  at  the  factory  wero  caught  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  with  haul  seines.  In  the  earlier  years  sardines  small  enough  for  use  in  quarter- pound  cans  were 
obtained,  but  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  cannery's  existence  no  sardines  of  size  suitable  for 
"quarter  oils''  could  be  had.    This  was  the  chief  reason  for  closing  the  works. 

In  this  region  sardines  are  found  throughout  the  year.  They  ''show''  at  the  surface  at  times, 
and  thus  permit  the  use  of  the  purse  seines.  They  sometimes  go  in  immense  schools.  Single  hauls  of 
several  tons  are  often  made,  and  10  tons  have  on  several  occasions  been  taken  at  a  single  set  of  the 
seine,  such  a  catch  being  obtained  about  May  1,  1894.  In  December,  1893,  several  very  large  bodies 
of  sardines  were  observed,  and  a  haul  of  10  tons  of  small-sized  fish  was  taken.  From  .January  to  June 
the  fish  appear  to  gradually  increase  in  numbers.  Some  schools  are  made  up  of  fish  of  uniform  size, 
while  in  others  they  are  mixed.  The  smallest  fish  caught  are  4  inches  long,  the  largest  12  inches,  the 
average  7  inches. 

The  condition  of  the  fish  in  regard  to  fatness  varies  considerably  with  the  season.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lapham,  the  president  of  the  fish  company  operating  the  cannery,  states  that  in  December,  1893, 
when  the  canning  began,  the  smaller  fish  were  poor,  while  the  larger  ones  were  fat.  In  January  an<l 
February  conditions  were  about  the  same.  In  March  the  smaller  fish  began  to  improve,  continue<l  to 
grow  fatter  through  April  and  May,  and  in  June  sardines  in  excellent  condition,  suitable  for  ''quarter 
oils,"  were  taken.  In  May  4  or  5  tons  of  large  fish  that  were  poor  were  seined  on  one  occasion.  The 
factory  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  fish-canner  from  Maine.  It  is  a  large  two- 
story  structure,  with  a  salting-house  attached.    The  plant  is  worth  about  $10,000. 

The  principal  processes  to  which  sardines  are  subjected  before  emerging  as  the  canned  product 
are  as  follows:  When  the  fish  are  unloaded  from  the  vessel  they  are  received  into  a  large,  airy  room, 
where  the  cutting  and  washing  are  done,  and  then  transferred  to  the  second  floor  by  means  of  an  ele- 
vator. There  they  are  next  arranged  on  latticed  trays  (32  inches  square)  and  dried.  If  the  weather 
is  fair  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  the  drying  is  done  in  the  open  air,  occupying,  as  a  rule,  about  2^  hours. 
On  rainy  days,  or  when  the  air  is  especially  humi<l,  drying  is  accomplished  inside  the  building  by 
means  of  steam,  which  requires  about  10  hours. 

After  drying,  the  fish  are  placed  in  wire  baskets  (22  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  3  inches  deep) 
and  immersed  in  boiling  oil  for  2  to  6  minutes,  depending  on  their  size.  The  oil  is  contained  in  a 
shallow  sink,  into  which  the  wire  baskets  fit  and  are  lowered  and  raised  by  means  of  long  wire  handles. 
The  boiling  of  the  oil  is  done  by  means  of  a  steam  pipe  entering  at  the  side  and  running  undt^r  the 
sink.  After  draining  and  thoroughly  cooling,  the  fish  go  to  the  packers,  thence  to  the  sealers,  thence 
to  the  bathmen,  and,  after  cooling  and  testing  for  leaks,  to  the  boxing  room. 

The  cutting  of  the  fish  is  done  by  men  and  girls,  the  average  number  of  whom  employed  is  25. 
They  are  paid  by  the  basket  or  the  bucket  of  cut  fish,  and  by  working  steadily  earn  about  25  cents  an 
hour.  The  flakers  number  12  to  14,  and  are  the  same  girls  who  pack  the  fish  in  the  cans.  Ten  men 
act  as  sealers  and  can-makers,  and  10  others  are  employed  in  the  remaining  branches  of  the  work. 

The  sizes  and  grades  of  cunne<l  sardines  placed  on  the  market  from  this  cannery,  and  the  whole- 
sale prices  received,  are  as  follows:  Quarter  oils,  100  cans  to  a  case,  $6.50  to  $8..50  ])er  case,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  oil;  half  oils,  50  cans  to  a  case,  $5.60  per  case;  2-pouud  oval  cans,  with  muHtard 
apices,  and  tomato  sauce,  $2.25  per  dozen  cans. 

MENHADEN   AS  SARDINES. 

Some  years  prior  to  the  establisliiuent  of  the  Maiue  Hardino  iiulastry  the  extenRive 
market  iti  the  United  States  for  sardines  led  to  numeroas  attempts  to  obtain  an  article 
that  woald  compete  with  the  foreign  prodact.  Among  other  species  the  immature 
menhaden  was  tried  with  considerable  success.  The  American  Sardine  Company  pre- 
pared this  species  quite  extensively  from  1872  until  the  development  of  the  sardine 
industry  at  Easti)ort.  In  1871  the  company  located  a  factory  near  Port  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  and  for  neiirly  a  year  ex|»eri  men  ted  with  various  processes  with  a  view  to  remov- 
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ing  or  softening  the  numerous  bones  in  the  menhaden  without  the  use  of  vinegar  or 
other  acids.  They  adopted  a  process,  described  in  Letters  Patent  No.  127115,  dated 
May  21,  1872,  which  consisted  in  successive  steaming,  combined  with  an  intervening 
cooling,  which  softened  the  bones  so  that  they  might  be  eaten  without  inconvenience. 

Their  treatment  of  the  fish  was  as  foUows:  When  landed,  which  must  be  very 
soon  after  they  are  removed  firom  the  water,  the  fish  are  cleaned,  scaled,  and  dressed, 
and  slightly  salted  in  hogsheads.  After  remaining  in  salt  a  few  hours,  depending  on 
the  temperature  and  the  size  of  the  fish,  they  are  placed  in  cooking  cans,  which  are 
a  little  larger  than  the  market  cans,  and  put  in  a  steam  chest,  where  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  220^  F.,  or  thereabouts,  tor  2  or  3  hours.  On  removal  they 
are  placed  on  tables  to  cool  and  drain  for  5  or  6  hours,  when  they  are  packed  in  tin' 
cans  suitable  for  market,  and  the  cans  are  then  filled  with  oil,  after  which  the  covers 
are  soldered  on.  The  cans  and  their  contents  are  heated  in  a  steam  chest  for  a  length 
of  time  depending  on  the  size  of  the  fish,  then  vented,  when  the  cans  are  ready  for 
labeling  and  boxing. 

In  1873  the  American  Sardine  Company  prepared  about  30,000  dozen  cans  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  several  other  factories  were  also  engaged  in  this  business 
in  the  same  locality.*  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  menhaden  have  not 
been  used  for  the  preparation  of  sardines  in  this  country,  herring  having  been  found 
much  more  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

FOREIGN   SARDINES. 

The  importation  of  sardines  into  this  country  was  begun  about  1836.  By  1858  it 
had  reached  a  value  of  $250,000  annually,  and  fh>m  that  year  to  1898  it  aggregated 
$29,867,457.  The  great  bulk  of  these  came  from  France,  with  much  smaller  quantities 
fh>m  Portugal,  England,  and  Norway. 

The  general  method  of  preparing  these  fish  in  France  is  as  follows:  On  arrival  of 
the  fish  at  the  factory  they  are  placed  on  tables  or  platforms  and  lightly  sprinkled  with 
salt,  just  enough  salt  being  used  to  prevent  the  fish  from  becoming  slimy.  The  heads, 
tails,  and  intestines  are  removed,  and  the  fish  are  immersed  in  weak  brine  for  1^  to  2 
hours,  when  they  are  thrown  into  small  baskets  and  rinsed  in  clear  water.  Kext  they 
are  placed  on  small  gridirons,  and  again  rinsed  and  laid  aside  to  dry.  The  drying  ie 
best  done  in  the  open  air,  but  when  the  weather  prevents  it  is  done  in  a  specially? 
prepared  oven.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  dry  the  fish  are  cooked  in  oil  and  then  packed 
with  olive  oil  in  tin  boxes  and  cooked  and  vented,  as  in  case  of  the  Maine  sardines. 

In  France  sardines  in  oil  are  sometimes  mixed  with  truffles.  They  are  also  pre 
pared  with  tomatoes  and  sent  in  small  quantities  to  the  Kew  York  market,  but  thi 
chief  export  in  this  form  is  to  Mexico.  Sardines  preserved  in  butter  are  quite  good 
but  the  butter  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  befor 
serving  the  sardines,  and  the  box  must  be  heated  to  melt  the  butter,  so  that  each  fisl 
may  be  removed  entire.  Sardines  preserved  in  vinegar  require  to  be  washed  befor 
serving.  The  addition  of  oil  renders  the  fish  more  palatable,  though  the  sardin 
retains  the  taste  of  the  vinegar  and  its  flavor  is  partly  destroyed. 

Boneless  sardines  (put  up  at  Ooncarneau  and  Davorneney,  France)  are  quil 
popular  in  the  United  States  markets,  but  they  are  not  prepared  in  this  countr; 
The  method  of  preparing  them  is  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  general  proees 
When  the  sardines  are  about  half  dried  in  the  sun  (if  dried  in  an  oven  they  can  I 

*  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Cominisaion,  1877,  pp.  137-138. 
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boned  only  with  difficalty  and  loss),  the  backbone  is  broken  with  a  pair  of  pincers 
near  the  root  of  the  tail;  then  by  evenly  and  tightly  squeezing  it  with  the  fingers  it  is 
loosened  along  the  entire  length.  By  this  manipulation  the  whole  bone  system  is 
loosened,  and,  commencing  at  the  neck,  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  pincers  the  backbone 
and  the  connecting  bones  can  be  readily  removed. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Maine  sardine  industry  suggests  the 
advisability  of  preparing  the  fish  after  the  manner  of  the  Norwegian  l^moked  sardines. 
The  fish  used  in  Norway  is  the  sprat  {Glupea  sprattua),  which  is  very  much  like  the 
small  Maine  herring  {Glupea  harengwt)'^  but  among  the  sprat  the  seines  catch  many 
herring  {Clupea  haretigua)^  which  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sprat  The 
industry  is  prosecuted  along  the  southern  and  southwestern  coasts  of  Norway  and  is 
centered  at  Stavanger.  When  the  Norwegians  began  canning  these  small  fish  they 
copied  the  French  methods  and  put  up  a  product  somewhat  like  the  Maine  sardine  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time.  But  the  fish  lacked  the  delicate  flavor  necessary  for 
competition  in  Europe  with  the  products  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  in  order  to  cover 
up  the  herring  flavor  they  tried  smoking  them.  The  quality  of  the  article  proved 
exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  output  now  amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand 
cases  annually.    The  method  of  preparation  is  as  follows: 

The  fresh  fish,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  capture,  are  put  into  strong  brine  for 
4  or  5  hours,  and  then  strung  on  a  small  iron  rod,  drained  and  dried  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  next  placed  in  the  smokehouse,  where  they  are  dried  for  a  few  minutes  by 
lightly  warmed  smoke,  the  temperature  not  exceeding  100^  F.  Then  the  fires  are 
increased  and  the  fish  are  hot-smoked,  being  cooked  without  breaking  the  skins,  so 
as  to  hold  all  the  juices.  The  completion  of  the  smoking  is  determined  by.  pressing 
the  flesh  of  the  fish,  which  should  separate  into  flakes.  The  cutters  then  remove  the 
heads  and  tails  and  pass  the  fish  to  the  packers.  The  latter  assort  and  put  them 
in  the  cans  with  olive  oil,  after  which  the  cans  are  soldered.  In  steaming,  a  large 
number  of  sardine  cans  are  placed  at  one  time  in  the  cooking  tank,  where  they 
remain  from  20  to  30  minutes,  and  are  then  renioved  and  the  air-hole  soldered.  They 
are  next  again  steamed  for  a  few  minutes,  cleaned  and  labeled.  Before  selling,  the 
cans  must  remain  for  2  or  3  months  in  storage,  so  that  the  oil  may  have  sufiicient  time 
to  penetrate  through  the  flesh. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  into  the  French  methods  of  x)reparing  sardines 
in  oil  and  his  subsetiuent  experience  with  the  preservation  of  pilchards  in  Cornwall, 
Mr.  C.  M  Fryer,  inspector  of  fisheries  for  England  and  Wales,  makes  the  following 
suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  sprats  (Clupea  sprattus)^  which  in  many  particulars 
resemble  the  small  herring  of  Maine : 

Tho  fish  should  be  landed  in  as  fresh  a  state  us  possible,  spread  on  the  floor,  and  sprinkled  with 
salt.  They  should  theix,  without  delay,  be  beheaded  and  gutted  (all  bruised  fish  being  rejected), 
thoronghly  washed,  and  immediately  placed  carefully  in  vats,  with  a  thin  layer  of  coarse  British  salt 
between  each  layer  of  fish.  Here  they  should  remain  for  1  or-  2  hours,  after  which  they  should  be 
taken  out,  a^^ain  washed,  and  ranged  in  specially  prepared  wire  baskets  (grilles)  to  dry. 

One  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  handle  the  fish  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  pass  them  through 
the  preliuiinary  stages  with  all  speed.  With  this  object  the  biiskets  into  which  the  fiHh  are  thrown 
by  the  "gutt<ir"  should  be  of  a  size  to  be  easily  handled,  and  should  be  construct^'d  of  oi)en  wicker- 
work,  so  that  the  lish  in  them  can  be  eilectually  washed  by  merely  plunging  the  baskets  into  an  open 
tank  plentifully  HUi)plied  with  fresh  water.  The  wire  drying  baskets  are  so  contrived  that  thi^  tish 
will  not  need  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  a*<:ain  after  they  are  once  placed  in  them  till  they  are  ready 
to  be  packed  in  the  tiuH.     As  the  wire  receptacles  are  filled  with  fish  they  arc  ranged  in  the  sun,  or 
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under  shelter  in  a  dry  atmosphere  in  wet  weather,  and  in  a  free  current  of  air,  till  the  fish  are  thor- 
oughly dry.  The  grille  is  then  taken  to  the  cooking  stove.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  shallow  pans 
(each  large  enough  to  hold  a  grille  full  of  fish)  containing  boiling  olive  oil,  in  which  the  fish  are 
cooked.^    This  will  take  from  2  to  3  minutes,  according  to  the  size. 

After  standing  a  minute  or  two,  to  allow  the  superfluous  oil  to  drain  off,  the  gHlle  is  hung  up  to 
cool,  when  the  fish  are  ready  to  be  tinned.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tin  a  i)iece  of  bay  leaf  and  a  clove 
head  or  allspice  (pimento)  seed  are  placed,  2  or  3  hands  being  specially  told  off  to  prepare  the  tins 
and  pass  them  on  to  the  packers,  who  carefully  but  firmly  place  the  fish  in  the  tins  in  layers, 
with  their  tails  right  and  left  alternately.  The  tins  are  next  passed  to  the  oil  fillers,  who  fill  them 
up  with  cold  olive  oil.  After  standing  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  oil  to  settle  down  into  all  the 
interstices,  and  filling  up,  if  necessary,  the  tins  reach  the  hands  of  the  tinmen  or  solderers,  who  fasten 
down  the  lids.  This  operation  requires  the  greatest  care,  and  is  the  only  one  (except  the  analogous 
one  of  making  the  boxes)  which  calls  for  the  services  of  skilled  workmen.  All  the  other  operations 
of  working  and  packing,  etc.,  require  neatness  and  dispatch,  but  need  no  technical  skill;  but  the 
smallest  air-hole  left  by  the  solderer  in  the  joint  of  a  tin  will  spoil  it. 

After  closing  down,  the  tins  are  collected  in  a  crate  and  lowered  in  a  large  boiler,  where  they  are 
kept  boiling  for  2  or  3  hours,  according  to  size.  This  operation  serves  a  triple  iiurpose— it  completely 
cooks  and  softens  the  fish,  it  expels  any  remaining  air  from  the  tins,  and  it  proves  whether  or  not 
they  are  hermetically  sealed.  On  emerging  from  the  boiler,  all  the  tins  are  bulged,  but  as  they 
cool  they  naturally  contract,  the  tup  and  bottom  of  the  tin  becoming  slightly  concave.  Any  tins, 
however,  which  have  been  imperfectly  soldered  remain  bulged  and  are  spoiled.  A  rub  in  sawdust 
will  cleanse  the  tins,  when  cool,  uiid  they  then  are  ticketed  (unless  ma<le  of  decorated  tin  plate)  and 
packed  in  wooden  cases  ready  for  the  market. 

Having  thus  described  in  general  outline  the  method  of  preserving  fish  in  tins  d  la  sardine,  I  may 
perhaps  usefully  refer  to  two  points  of  detail  which  it  would  be  well  to  observe  in  the  arrangement  of 
any  factory  established  for  its  adoption. 

The  buildings  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  fish  can  find  their  way  directly  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  perfonn  one  stage  in  the  process  into  the  hands  of  those  who  complete  the  next  stage. 
When  necessary,  an  arrangement  of  flues  from  the  cooking  range  and  boiler  (and  oven  from  the  solder- 
ing room)  may  bo  made  to  utilize  the  waste  heat  to  assis't  the  drying  process.  The  tables  on  which 
the  grilles  are  allowed  to  drain  after  cooking,  and  those  at  which  the  operation  of  ^'oiling''  the  boxes 
is  carried  on,  should  be  covered  with  tin  plate  and  fitted  with  gutters  and  collectors  for  saving  waste 
oil,  which  is  marketable.  The  oil  should  be  stored  on  the  floor  above  and  conveyed  to  the  ''oiling" 
tables  through  a  series  of  pipes  with  taps,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  under  immediate  control.  Only 
olive  oil  of  the  best  quality  should  be  used.  Oil  of  a  second  quality  may  be  used  for  working 
purposes.  Olive  oil  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil,  or  even  the  latter  alone,  is  often  used  in 
preparing  French  "sardines,"  but  for  the  best  brands  the  best  olive  oil  only  is  employed.  This  is 
the  most  costly  item  in  the  whole  process  of  manufacture.  In  cooking  the  fish,  care  should  be  taken 
to  renew  the  oil  before  it  becomes  thick  or  discolored. 

For  soldering  the  tins  the  only  special  apparatus  required  consists  of  an  ingenious  1>ut  simple 
turn-table  revolving  on  a  pivot  and  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  ''cage,"  into  which  the  tin  fits  closely 
while  the  top  is  being  soldered.  A  footplate  at  the  bottom  enables  the  workman  to  rotate  the  table 
at  will  while,  with  the  soldering  iron  in  one  hand  and  a  thin  stick  of  solder  in  the  other,  he  rapidly 
closes  the  "joint''  between  the  body  of  the  box  and  the  lid.  As  already  stated,  this  operation  is  the 
crucial  one  in  the  whole  process  of  preparation.  In  order  to  keep  a  check  on  difl'erent  workmanship, 
it  is  usual  to  pay  the  tinmen  so  much  for  every  100  boxes  "made"  and  "soldered  down,"  and  to 
deduct  80  much  for  every  tin  that  remains  bulged  after  boiling.  As  a  means  of  identification,  each 
workman  marks  the  tins  he  makes  and  the  lids  ho  solders  down  with  a  special  mark,  and  it  is  easy  for 
the  foreman,  when  examining  and  counting  the  tins,  to  chock  the  number  turned  out  by  each  work- 
m  in  and  to  trace  to  its  author  every  flaw  that  leads  to  the  rejection  of  a  tin. 

Other  methods  of  makiii,<^  and  closing  tins  are  being  iiitioducod,  and  in  this  and  various  other 
detMils  the  i»rores8  of  j)re]»ariiig  lish  a  la  sardine  is  open  to  modification.  The  system  above  described, 
however,  is  that  loinmonly  adopted  in  Fraiiee,  and  was  sueeessfully  applied  by  me  to  the  i»rei)aration 
nf  i)llchards  in  Cornwall.  In  some  French  sardine  factories  the  fish  are  baked  in  hot  ovens,  instead 
ol  hein"  hoih'd  in  oil.  Occasionally,  again,  the  lish,  whether  baked  or  boiled  in  oil,  are  soldered  down 
as  soon  as  packed,  withont  the  addition  of  oil  in  the  tins.     SoinetinieH  the  lish  are  not  subjected  to  any 
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preliminary  cooking,  but  are  packed  as  soon  as  dry  and  thoroughly  cooked  by  prolonging  the  opera- 
tion of  boiling  in  the  tins.  How  far  sprats  can  be  treated  in  this  and  other  various  ways  can  only  be 
determined  by  actual  experience.  The  exact  length  of  time  during  which  they  mnst  be  subjected  to 
the  several  operations  of  salting,  cooking,  and  boiling,  and  the  proper  proportions  of  spice,  etc., 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  fish,  the  size  of  the  tins  in  which  tliey  are  packed,  and  other  considera- 
tions which  must  also  be  determined  by  careful  experiment.  That  sprats  can,  however,  be  preserved 
in  tins  a  la  sardine  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  least  one  factory  of  the  kind  already  exists  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  England,  and  a  ready  market  can  no  doubt  be  found  for  a  largely  increased  supply 
abroad,  if  not  at  home,  and  more  particularly  in  India  and  in  our  southern  colonies,  where  supplies  of 
fish  are  scarce.  But  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  sprat  season  no  curing  establishment  could  probably 
afford  to  be  dependent  solely  on  the  supplies  of  this  one  fish.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year  the 
tinmen  would  no  doubt  find  continuous  employment  in  making  the  tins  in  anticipation  of  the  curing 
season;  but  it  would  be  found  economical  to  keep  the  other  hands  at  work  in  the  tinning  of  other 
kinds  of  fish  in  their  season.  In  Scotland,  herrings,  hake  (in  slices),  cod,  ling,  and  other  kinds  of  fish, 
besides  crabs  and  lobsters,  would  no  doubt  readily  lend  themselves  to  modifications  of  the  mode  of 
cure  above  described.  The  tinning  of  vegetables  also  serves  in  Cornwall  and  in  France  to  keep  the 
works  going  at  times  when  fish  are  scarce. 

Considerable  quantities  of  young  herrings  are,  I  believe,  taken  at  certain  times  in  the  garvie  or 
sprat  nets.  This  admixture  of  the  two  species  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  the  catch  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  young  herrings  would  make  a  valuable 
article  of  food  if  preserved  d  la  sardine ;  and  as  each  fish  has  to  bo  individually  handled  in  the  process 
of  cure  it  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  herrings  from  the  sprats  and  "tin"  them 
separately.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  experiment  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  preparation  in  tins  any  such  separation  would  be  necessary. 

It  will  be  understood  that  there  are  Yarious  circumstances  under  whicli  the  application  to  sprats 
of  the  French  system  of  preserving  sardines  must  be  attended  with  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place, 
the  sardine  season  in  France  is  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  fish  can  be  readily  dried  without 
artificial  heat.  In  Cornwall  the  pilchard  harvest  takes  place  later  than  that  of  sardines  in  France, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  season  the  occurrence  of  rainy  or  damp  weather  is  a  great  drawback. 
The  sprat  season  is  later  than  either,  and  the  provision  of  artificial  means  of  drying  the  fish  will 
become  more  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  a  French  or  Cornish  summer  is  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  the  sprat  harvest 
wliile  tlie  sprat  has  tlie  additional  point  in  its  favor  that  it  is  less  delicate,  and  will  stand  carriage 
and  handling  bettor  than  the  sardine.  The  bones  of  tlie  sprat,  however,  are  much  harder  than  those 
of  the  Hiiiall  immature  sardines  gt^nerally  preserved  in  France.  The  bones  of  the  pilchard  (which  is  an 
adult  sardine)  are  much  hanler  than  those  of  its  French  relative,  and  those  of  the  sprat  are  probably 
harder  still.  This  is  one  of  several  points  which  must  bo  taken  into  consideration  in  any  proposal  to 
]>la(>e  tinned  sprats  into  competition  with  tinned  sardines.  The  greater  cheapness  of  sprats  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  question  of  some  importance  in  determining  the  issue  of  such  competition.  (Fifth  Report 
of  I'Mshery  Board  for  Scotland,  pp.  218-221.) 

CANNING  EELS. 

At  several  of  the  canneries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  small  quantities  of  eels  are 
prepareil  each  year.  The  extent  of  this  branch  of  the  canning  tra<Ie  has  been  limited 
on  account  of  the  small  demand  for  the  product  and  the  scarcity  of  eels  in  those 
localities  in  which  the  process  has  been  tried.  For  this  purpose  the  salt- water  eels 
from  the  Gulf  of  Maine  are  used  and  especially  those  from  Washington  County,  Me., 
and  Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  and  small  or  medium  sized  ones  are  selected.  After  the 
head,  skin,  and  viscera  are  removed,  the  eels  are  cut  in  suitable  lengths  and  placed  on 
wire  trays  and  cooked  in  a  steam  retort,  or,  in  some  cases,  fried  in  an  oven  for  20 
or  30  minutes.  They  are  next  placed  in  cans,  either  plain  with  a  small  amount  of 
jellies  to  hold  them  firmly  together  or  with  a  sauce  made  of  vinegar  and  spices.  The 
cans  are  either  tall  round,  large  oval,  or  similar  in  shai>e  to  those  in  which  sardines 
are  packed.    Canned  eels  are  prepaied  principally  at  Eastport  and  Camden,  Me.,  and 
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New  York  City.  With  a  cannery  located  on  some  portion  of  the  United  States  coast 
where  eels  are  abundant  and  the  demand  for  other  purposes  limited,  as  at  the  mouths 
of  some  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  seems  probable  that  an 
important  and  profitable  business  could  easily  be  developed. 

There  is  a  small  output  in  New  York  City  of  smoked  eels  in  cans.  These  fish  are 
eviscerated  and  smoked  in  the  usual  manner,  with  head  and  skin  on  (see  page  504), 
after  which  they  are  cut  into  6  or  8  inch  lengths,  or  slightly  less  than  the  height  of 
the  can,  and  these  pieces  placed  close  together  in  the  cans,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  diluted  cotton-seed  oil  suitably  flavored  with  vinegar,  cloves,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CANNING. 
HERRING. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  mackerel  on  the  United  States  coast,  and  the  consequent 
high  cost  of  canned  mackerel,  herring  are  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  therefor,  it 
going  on  the  market  under  the  brand  of  '^  herring  mackerel,"  "  blueback  mackerel,"  etc 
The  method  of  preparation  differs  in  no  particular  from  that  applied  to  the  mackerel. 
The  principal  factories  for  their  preparation  are  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  the  product 
amounts  to  about  20,000  cases  annually.  Herring  are  also  put  up  in  spices,  in 
mustard  sauce,  and  in  tomato  sauce,  the  output  approximating  12,000  cases  annually, 
and  the  process  of  canning  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  applied  to  ma<*kerel. 
These  fish  are  usually  branded  "brook  trout." 

MENHADEN. 

At  several  canneries  on  the  Maine  coast  menhaden  have  been  canned  and  placed 
on  the  market  in  1  pound  cans  as  "ocean  trout,"  "herring  mackerel,"  "blueback  mack- 
erel," etc.,  and  have  met  with  ready  sale  at  about  65  cents  per  dozen  cans.  In  1889 
378,272  cans  of  menhaden  were  prepared  in  Maine,  but  since  then  these  fish  have  been 
so  scarce  on  that  coast  that  comparatively  few  are  canned. 

SMELT. 

The  canning  of  smelt  was  first  begun  late  in  the  fall  of  1879  in  Boston.  They 
were  thoroughly  cooked  in  butter  and  packed  in  1-pound  cans,  5  dozen  cans  in  a  case.* 
This  business  has  been  abandoned,  and  at  the  present  time  no  smelt  are  canned  in 
this  country.  In  1885,  when  the  i)ack  of  oil  sardines  was  smaller  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  small  fish  suitable  for  quarter  cans,  experiments  were  made  in  the 
canning  of  smelt  as  a  substitute  for  herring  in  the  manufacture  of  sardines,  but  they 
were  found  to  be  dry  and  hard,  and  deficient  in  flavor,  and  efforts  in  this  line  were 
soon  discontinued.! 

SMOKED   STURGEON. 

In  the  canning  of  smoked  sturgeon  the  fresh  fish  are  cut  into  ])ieces  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  can  for  which  they  are  intended  and  i)laced  in  a  wire  drum,  the  cross- 
section  of  which  is  cijual  to  the  cross-section  of  the  can.  This  drum  is  so  arranged 
that  one  side  or  head  enters  the  receptacle,  Jind  by  means  of  a  spring  or  (jlasp  is 
pressed  into  the  drum,  thus  slightly  compressing  the  contents.  While  it  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  smoke,  and  as  the  fish  becomes  more  and  more  compact,  the 
movable  head  will  gnulnally  press  it  against  the  fix(^d  head,  so  that  the  contents 
take  the  shape  of  a  disk  with  comparatively  flat  sides.     The  drum  is  so  suspended 

*  Fishery  ludiistriiH  of  IJuitod  StatoH,  sec.  ii,  p.  lOS.  t  MuU.  T.  S.  Fish  CoininiHsioii,  1SS7,  p.  179. 
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that  it  may  be  turned  or  rotated  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  juice  that  settles  to  the 
bottom  is  brought  to  the  top  and  compelled  to  flow  through  the  mass  again,  thus 
retaining  it  in  the  flesh.  On  completion  of  the  smoking  the  disks  of  fish  are  removed 
from  the  drum  and  placed  in  cans  with  a  small  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  the 
cans  are  hermetically  sealed.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  and  the  consequent  high 
price  of  sturgeon  during  receut  years,  comparatively  small  quantities  are  canned.  The 
product  is  very  palatable  and  will  keep  for  a  year  or  two  under  favorable  conditions. 

HALIBUT. 

The  generally  brisk  demand  for  fresh  and  smoked  halibut  has  prevented  many 
attempts  in  New  England  to  preserve  them  by  canning.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  both 
in  Alaska  and  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  at  Elawak,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
fresh  halibut  have  been  canned,  but  in  no  great  quantities.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  fish  is  suitable  to  be  thus  preserved. 

SPANISH   MACKEREL. 

In  1879  the  owner  of  an  oyster  and  clam  cannery  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  North  Car- 
olina, purchased  small  quantities  of  Spanish  mackerel  and  put  up  a  few  hundred 
2-pound. cans.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baird,  experiments 
were  made  in  canning  Spanish  mackerel  at  Cherrystone,  Ya.,  to  ascertain  their  relative 
value  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  canned  fish.  The  reports  of  the  canneries  were 
that  they  are  no  better  than  fish  of  ordinary  grades,  and  that  as  a  canned  fish  they 
are  inferior  to  the  common  mackerel  {Scomber  scambrus).^ 

GBEEN  TURTLE. 

The  canning  of  green  turtle  {CheUmia  mydas)  in  this  country  was  first  begun  in 
1869  on  the  coast  of  Texas  at  the  beef  packeries  located  on  Aransas  Bay.  When 
these  canneries  were  closed,  about  10  years  afterwards,  a*  small  factory  was  estab- 
lished at  Fulton,  on  the  same  bay,  for  preparing  turtle  meat  in  tin  cans  for  market. 
This  cannery  was  in  operation  up  to  1896,  using  annually  about  1,000  turtles,  weighing 
250,000  pounds,  and  preparing  about  40,000  two-pound  cans  of  turtle  meat  and  800  two 
and  three-iK)und  cans  of  "turtle  soup."  On  account  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
green  turtle  on  the  Texas  coast,  the  cannery  has  not  been  in  operation  since  1896. 

Small  quantities  of  green  turtle  meat  are  incidentally  canned  at  times  at  various 
other  places.  Each  cannery  uses  methods  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
practicable  to  describe  any  general  method  of  preparing  this  product.  To  prepare 
it  so  that  it  will  keep  a  suitable  length  of  time,  requires  close  attention  and  the 
greatest  cleanliness. 

GIANT  SCALLOPS. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  CT.  S.  Fish  Commission  for  1889  contains  the  following  account 
of  experiments  in  canning  the  giant  scallop  (Pecten  magellunicus): 

A1)out  1876  the  Castine  Packing  Company  undertook  to  put  scallops  on  the  market  in  a  canned 
condition,  as  is  now  so  commonly  done  with  clams  in  many  localities  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  is  said 
that  the  company  was  unable  to  properly  preHerve  the  thick,  solid  meats,  and  the  effort  was  abortive. 
Six  years  ago,  however,  the  attempt  wa«  rem^wed  and  was  in  a  measure  successful.  It  was  found 
that  by  previously  frying  the  meats  they  could  be  canned  without  difficulty,  l)ut  the  method  was 
considered  too  costly  and  was  not  put  to  much  practical  use.t 


•  Report  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1880,  p.  414 ;  1881,  pp.  221-227. 
t  Bulletin  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commission  for  1889,  p.  320. 
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CODFISH  BALLS,  ETC. 


In  1^78  the  preparation  of  codfish  balls  was  begun  by  a  Boston  cannei 
prcKluct  c^HiHistM  of  codiiHh  and  potatoes  cooked  with  beef  tallow,  with  the  i 
of  a  Hmall  quantity  of  Halti)eter,  the  whole  being  hermetically  sealed  in  tin  can 
UHual  method  of  preparation  is  as  follows :  For  100  pounds  of  salt  codfish,  I2.>  p< 
potatoes,  10  pounds  of  raw  onions,  and  13  |K>unds  of  pure  beef  tallow  are  requir 
fish  are  soaked  in  tepid  water  to  remove  the  salt  and  then  reduced  to  a  pulp;  ti 
toes  are  boiled,  skinned,  and  mashed^  and  these  ingredients  are  warmed  anc 
thoroughly  with  the  chopped  raw  onions  and  beef  tallow,  ailding  0  fioundsof  h 
and  0  ounces  of  pepper  or  other  suitable  flavoring  condiments.  While  the  iiig 
are  being  mixe<l  they  are  cbop|>ed  as  fine  as  practicable  by  machinery.  Tt 
mixture  is  then  placed  in  1, 2,  or  3  iiound  tin  cans  and  sealed.  The  cans  and  i 
are  boiled  at  a  very  high  temperature  for  2  or  3  hours.  On  cooling  and  labe 
product  is  ready  for  market.  In  1879, 11,000  cases,  equivalent  to  264,000  tW' 
cans,  were  prepared  by  Boston  canners,  the  value  of  which  was  $38,500.  The 
annual  output  is  somewhat  less,  owing  to  the  increased  popularity  of  boneless 

Among  numerous  other  fishery  products  preserved  in  cans  are  clam  chow< 
chowder,  Finnau  haddie,  smoked  lake  trout,  smoked  pike,  smoked  carp,  cavia 

The  following  summary  shows  some  of  the  varieties  of  canned  fishery  p 
on  the  New  York  market  and  the  average  wholesale  price  in  1808: 
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DeAigDfition. 

Price    ! 
dos«n. 

$2.50 

1 

1.8.5     j 

3.15 

5.10 

9.20 

2.10 

3.90 

7.00 

.90    1 
1.45 
1.00 
L90     ' 
1.50 
2.00 
1.35 
1.30 
1.75 
2.75 
2.25 
3.50    ! 
6.50 
1.60 
2.62 
6.25 
2.25 
3.20 
7.60 
3.25 
6.00 
1.05 
1.75 
10.00 
8.00 

.95 
1.10 
1.40 
1.50 
1.40 
2.25 
2.75 
6.00 
10.00 
2.50 

i 

Deciiniatfcio. 

Onm.  fiilvt^r.  ninokMl.  on<^>i¥Min<1  CRfi* 

i 

Lobstora: 

Caviar: 

Quarter-ptiund  canii 

Half-Douiid  cans 

Cue-pound  cans,  tall 

Half-pound  cans,  flat 

One- Dound  cans.  Hat . 

On<i-iioiind  canM 

Pickled,  one-noand  cans 

T  wo-uoand  cans 

Pickled,  two-nniinil  AAnH 

One^^iffbth-kllo.  caoH 

Maekerel : 

riAnninf^.  one.iiound  CAns 

Ouartor-kilu.  cans...... 

Half-kilo,  cans 

"Herring mackerel,"  one-fiound  cans 

Soused,  tbree-QiiArter- pound  cans 

('lams: 

Kastem,  Hoft-sbell,  oneptmnd  cans 

Kttsteni,  soft  sliell.  t  wo-ptinnd  cans 

Little-neck,  hard-shell,  one- pound  cans 

Little-neck,  hard-shell,  two-pound  cans  . . . 
(Jlani  chowder.  two-Dound  cans 

Mustard,  three-quarter  pound  cans 

Oysters,  standard,  one-pound  cans 

Ov^ters.  standard,  two-pound  cans 

Pickerel,  smoked,  one-pound  cans 

Salmon : 

Columbia  RiTer,  half-pound  C4uis,  flat 

1           Columbia  River,  one-pound  cans,  flat 

Columbia  River,  one-pound  cans,  tall 

Alaska,  red.  one-nound  cans    ..   

(ylam  ('howder.  thre<'*iH>und  C4Uis 

(Jltiin  luice.  two-Dound  cans 

Codilsh  bulls.  two-Dound  cans..... 

(yrab  meat.  one-Dound  cans 

(Jrsb  meat.  two-i>o>ind  cans , ,..,.,,- 

AlaakA.  medium,  one-nonnd  cnna 

('rubs,  deviled,  one- pound  cans 

Alaska,  pink,  one-pound  cans 

Crab  sou  IK  imnortea.  one-iMuind  cans 

Alaska,  sockeye,  oue-pound  cans,  tall 

Alaska,  sookeye,  one-pound  cans,  flat 

Sardels: 

Half-nonnd  OAns . 

Crab  souD.  imnortod.  two-uound  cans 

E!elri.  in  Jell  v,  one-nound  cans 

£els,  in  iellv,  two-pound  cans 

Eels,  in  Iellv,  flve-nound  cans 

One-pound  cans 

Kels,  llainburc  one-poand  cans 

Shrimp,  one-pound  cans 

Kels.  ilauiburff.  two-poand  cans 

Sturgeon : 

Pickled,  one-pound  cans 

Bels.  Ilauibursr.  flve-nound  cans 

EJel  soun.  imnorted.  one-nound  cans 

Smoked,  one- pound  cans. 

Ktil  Houn.  inioortMl.  two-nound  cans 

Terrapin  meat.  one-i>onnd  cans 

Finnan  hade  ie. one-i>oand cans 

Sardines : 

Oils,  domestic  8t4indarr1.  nnarters 

Finnan  hud<  ie,  Scotch,  one-pound  cans 

(treen-turtle  moat,  one-nound  cans 

( 1  n^jn  turtle  soun.  one-nound  cans 

Herring: 

Domestic,  fresli.  ono-DOund  cons 

Oils,  domestic  extra,  quarters 

Oils,  imported,  quarters '. 

Domestic,  bloater,  one-nound  cans. ........ 

Oils,  choice,  a  uarters 

S<H)tch.  fresh,  one-nound  cans 

Oils,  domestic  standard,  halves 

Si'otch.  kinnored.  one-nound  cans 

&f  ustards.  a  uarters.  small 

Sc^t<;h,  in  tomato  sauce,  one-pound  cuuh.  . . 
Varmouth  bloaters 

Mustards, Quarters,  extra  larc« 

Mustards,  three-quarters 

Blnmark.  tliree-nound  cans. 

Sniced,  quarters 

Kicler  snrotten.  li-nound  cans 

Spice<l.  three-q  uartcr.s 

Kieler  sprott«n,  three- iiouml  cans 

I^ake  trout,  smoked.  ouO'Pouud  cans 

I  n  tomato  sauce,  q  uarters 

Norway  smoked,  tf  uarters 
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PREPARATION  OF  FISH  EGGS  FOR  FOOD. 


The  roes  or  egg^i  of  fish  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  tlie  miscellaneous  f(K)d 
products  of  the  fisheries.  The  most  important  are  the  roes  of  the  sturgeon,  mullet, 
herring,  shad,  whitefish,  cod,  and  haddock.  Some  of  these  eggs  are  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers while  fresh,  especially  the  eggs  of  shad,  river  herring,  whiteflsh,  and  haddock. 
In  pickling  sea  herring  the  roes  are  usually  left  in  the  fish  and  no  special  treatment 
is  applied  to  them.  The  eggs  of  the  sturgeon,  mullet,  and  of  a  few  other  species  are 
nearly  always  removed  from  the  fish  and  separately  prepared,  and  it  is  to  the  treat- 
ment of  these  that  the  present  chapter  more  particularly  relates.  Sturgeon  eggs  are 
salted  in  brine  and  sokl  under  the  name  caviar,  the  domestic  product  approximating 
300,000  pouuds  annually,  worth  $225,000.  Mullet  roes  are  dry-salted  or  pickled  in 
brine  all  along  the  United  States  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  Tlie  Indians 
of  the  Northwest  coast  dry  considerable  quantities  of  roe  from  various  species  of  fish, 
the  product  being  stored  for  winter  use,  when  it  is  pounded  between  two  stones, 
immersed  in  water,  and  beaten  with  wooden  spoons  into  a  creamy  consistency,  or  it  is 
boiled  with  sorrel  and  different  dried  berries  and  molded  in  wooilen  frames  into  cakes 
about  12  inches  square  and  1  inch  thick. 

OAVIAJB. 

Caviar  is  made  from  the  eggs  of  sturgeon  or  similar  si>ecies  of  fish,  which  are 
suitably  salted  and  held  in  tight  packages  in  brine.  It  is  the  most  costly  food  pro<luct 
obtained  in  the  United  States  fisheries,  and  while  highly  relished  by  mauy  persons,  a 
liking  for  it  must  usually  be  acquired.  For  mauy  years  the  manufacture  of  caviar 
was  monopolized  by  the  Russians,  most  of  it  being  prepared  on  the  Volga  River  and 
Caspian  Sea,  where  large  quantities  are  even  now  annually  put  uj),  the  trade  centering 
at  Astrakhan.  The  product  in  Russia  amounts  to  about  8,000,000  pounds  annually, 
and  it  is  in  great  demand  in  Europe,  espe-cially  in  those  countries  bordering  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  abundance  of  sturgeon  in  the  United  States  led  to  the  preparation  of  caviar 
on  the  Hudson  River  about  1850,  and  three  years  later  on  the  Delaware  River.  It 
was  prepared  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  first  in  18.J5,  and  soon  afterwards  its  nianufacture 
was  begun  at  other  i)oint8  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  various  rivers  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  in  1885  its  preparation  extended  to  the  Columbia  River  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
subsequently  to  Lake  of  the  Woods.  An  ac((uaintance  with  its  peculiar  process  of 
manufacture  became  of  considerable  value,  sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $500  being 
frequently  paid  for  instructions  in  the  secret  method.  At  present,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  at  which  the  article  sells — from  50  to  90  cents  per  pound — every  lo<iality  in 
America  in  which  sturgeons  abound  is  vigorously  fished,  and  on  the  Delaware  River 
female  sturgeons  with  ovaries  in  suitable  condition  sell  ordinarily  for  $10  each,  and 
as  high  as  $00  worth  of  i)roduct8  has  been  made  from  one  fish. 
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The  best  caviar  made  in  the  United  States  is  from  the  eggs  of  the  lake  sturgeon 
{Acipenser  ruhicundus),  these  being  larger  than  those  of  the  common  species  {A.  sturio). 
The  latter  is  the  sole  source  of  caviar  produced  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  short-nosed 
species  (A.  brevirostris)  not  being  found  in  sufficient  quantities  for  this  purpose.  The 
lake  caviar  sold  in  1898  for  about  80  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  Delaware  product 
sold  for  60  cents,  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  for  50  cents  per  x>ound. 

The  caviar  prepared  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  fcom  the  A.  transmontanus,  and  sells 
usually  for  40  cents  per  pound.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  eggs  of 
the  shovel-nose  sturgeon  {A.  scaphirhynchus)  have  been  used  to  a  small  extent  for 
making  caviar,  most  of  this  product  coming  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Memphis.  This  caviar  is  not  choice  and  usually  sells  for  about  30  cents 
per  pound,  or  half  that  of  Delaware  caviar. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  sturgeon  and  the  high  price  of  caviar  have  led  to  many 
attempts  at  finding  a  substitute  for  sturgeon  eggs,  but  so  far  with  very  little  success. 
The  eggs  of  horseshoe  crabs  {Limulus  polyphemus)  have  been  used,  but  they  are  small, 
and  become  hard  and  tasteless  when  salted.  Garfish  eggs  have  also  been  tried,  and 
while  of  good  size,  they  are  without  flavor  and  have  a  disagreeable  and  even  repulsive 
odor.  The  most  successful  substitute  yet  found  is  shad  eggs,  which  have  been  prepared 
in  identically  the  same  manner  as  those  of  sturgeon  and  mixed  with  the  latter.  The 
resulting  product  sells  for  a  lower  price  than  caviar  made  entirely  from  sturgeon  eggs, 
but  the  decreased  value  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  quantity. 

The  product  of  caviar  in  the  United  States  amounted  in  1898  to  about  2,800  kegs 
of  125  to  160  pounds  each.  Of  these,  400  kegs  were  of  the  large-grain  variety  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg,  etc. ;  100  kegs  from  Columbia 
and  Fraser  rivers;  200  kegs,  of  small  grain,  from  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
remaining  2,100  kegs,  of  the  medium-grain  variety,  from  the  Delaware,  south  coast 
of  Ijong  Island,  and  other  waters  of  the  Middle  States.  About  500  kegs  were  consumed 
in  this  country,  the  remaining  2,300  being  exported  to  Europe. 

Small  quantities  of  caviar  are  imported  into  this  country  annually,  the  supplies 
coming  from  the  Volga  and  the  Elbe.  The  wholesale  price  in  New  York  varies  from 
80  cents  to  $4  per  pound,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  salted.  The  higher-priced  varieties  are  very  lightly  salted  and 
must  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  equipment  for  making  caviar  is  simple  and  inexi)ensive,  consisting,  in  addition 
to  the  floats,  slaughter-house,  etc.,  necessary  for  handling  sturgeon  meat,  of  several 
sieves  with  wire  meshes,  a  few  large-sized  buckets,  tubs,  and  a  number  of  tight  kegs 
for  holding  the  product.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  remove  the  roe  from  the 
sturgeon,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  fish  is  caught.  The 
sturgeon  is  turned  on  its  back  or  side,  a  gash  is  cut  from  the  neck  to  the  vent,  and  the 
eggs  are  removed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  bringing  the  eggs  in  contact  with  fresh 
water,  since  it  softens  them  and  breaks  the  shells.  The  quantity  of  roe  removed  from 
each  fish  varies  considerably.  The  Delaware  sturgeon  yield  from  6  to  12  gallons, 
including  the  investing  membranes  of  the  ovaries  and  the  supporting  tissues,  the  latter 
being  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  organ,  so  that  there  is  but  little  waste  from  this 
source.  The  Columbia  River  sturgeon  yield  nearly  as  much  as  the  Delaware  sturgeon, 
but  those  from  the  (rreat  Lakes  average  only  2  or  ^  gallons. 

The  masses  ot  eggs  and  membranous  tissue  are  at  onci*  i)lac(Ml  upon  a  wire  sieve, 
the  meshes  of  which  are  just  large  enough  for  the  eggs  to  pass  through  as  the  masses 
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are  rubbed  back  and  forth  by  the  workman's  hand.  A  tab,  can,  or  box  is  placed  under 
the  sieve  to  receive  the  eggs  as  they  pass  through.  It  is  convenient,  where  much 
caviar  is  prepared,  to  fit  the  sieve  over  a  zinc-lined  trough,  about  18  inches  deep,  2  feet 
wide,  and  4  feet  long,  with  its  bottom  sloping  to  one  end,  where  an  outlet  is  arranged. 
As  the  eggs  are  gently  pressed  by  the  hand  and  worked  back  and  forth  across  the 
meshes,  they  become  separated  from  the  membranous  tissue  and  from  each  other  and 
fall  into  the  receptacle,  whence  they  are  removed  and  placed  in  clean  half-barrel  tubs. 

In  the  tubs  the  eggs  are  at  once  mixed  with  a  compound  of  Llineburg  salt,  100 
pounds  of  eggs  requiring  13  pounds  of  LUneburg  salt,  to  which  is  added  1  pound 
of  "preservaline,''  a  proprietary  composition  of  certain  antiseptics,  such  as  boracic 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc.  The  LUneburg  salt  costs  about  $4  per  cask  of  300  pounds, 
and  the  preservaline  costs  about  $19  per  100  pounds.  The  preservaline  has  been 
in  use  for  about  twelve  years,  and  since  it  gives  satisfaction  and  costs  only  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  value  of  the  caviar,  no  disposition  exists  to  experiment 
with  a  substitute.  The  mixing  of  the  eggs  with  the  salt  is  accomplished  by  gently 
stirring  the  mass  by  hand  for  a  few  minutes.  The  immediate*  effect  of  the  salt  is  to 
cut  the  slime  or  glutinous  coating  from  the  eggs  and  to  dry  the  mass,  but  very 
soon  its  strong  affinity  for  moisture  causes  it  to  extract  the  watery  constituents 
of  the  eggs,  and  in  10  or  15  minutes  a  very  copious  brine  is  formed,  and  upon  its 
surf)Eice  a  frothy  substance  collects.  This  is  skimmed  off  and  the  eggs  placed  in 
sieves  of  a  finer  mesh,  about  8  or  10  pounds  of  eggs  in  each  sieve.  For  convenience 
in  draining,  these  sieves  may  be  placed  on  a  sloping  plank,  with  strips  nailed  on  each 
edge  to  elevate  them,  or  in  some  houses  they  are  placed  over  an  opening  in  the  floor. 
The  draining  must  be  thorough,  and  requires  from  12  to  20  hours. 

The  process  is  now  complete  and  the  caviar  is  at  once  placed  in  small,  clean  oaken 
kegs,  which  have  been  thoroughly  steamed,  with  capacity  tor  holding  from  125  to  160 
pounds.  The  kegs  cost  about  $1  each,  being  made  of  red  or  white  oak  or  Norway  or 
Oregon  pine.  The  Delaware  kegs  hold  about  125  or  130  pounds,  those  used  on  the 
Great  Lakes  about  160  pounds,  and  those  on  the  Columbia  Biver  about  145  or  150 
pounds.  The  kegs  when  filled  with  caviar  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  but  not  freezing 
temperature  and  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  that  the  gas 
may  escape.  During  this  time  the  caviar  settles  several  inches  and  the  keg  should 
be  again  filled  before  being  headed  up. 

Experience  is  essential  to  the  preparation  of  a  high  grade  of  caviar,  as  the  extent 
of  the  salting,  draining,  etc.,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  eggs^  the  temperature, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  usually  customary  to  keep  light  and  dark  varieties 
of  roe  separate,  since  mixing  the  two  gives  a  speckled  appearance  to  the  product.  In 
storage  the  caviar  should  be  held  at  a  low  temperature,  38^  to  40^  F.  being  found  most 
satisfactory,  and  under  favorable  conditions  it  may  be  kept  for  several  years. 

The  principal  market  for  caviar  in  kegs  is  New  York  City.  There  are  numerous 
buyers  at  various  fishery  points  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  who  collect  the  output 
of  the  smaller  manufacturers  and  ship  it  to  New  York  dealers,  who  export  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  Germany.  Occasionally  a  manufacturer  on  the  Delaware  may  ship  his 
product  to  Germany  direct,  but  more  frequently  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  New 
York  dealers. 

Caviar  is  packed  in  kegs  for  the  wholesale  market,  and  is  never  handled  in  any 
other  form  of  package  by  the  original  producer,  but  a  keg  holding  more  than  a  cus- 
tomer usually  desires,  the  large  dealers  prepare  it  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  for 
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retail  trade.     When  prepared  in  this  manner  it  is  sometimes  Hnbjected  to  a  proceHs 
diflereut  from  that  employed  for  packinf(  it  in  kegs. 

In  1875  Max  Ams,  an  extensive  dealer  in  fishery  productH  in  New  York,  devised 
and  patented*  a  process,  which  is  as  follows: 

After  the  eggs  have  b<'en  sieved  and  salUnl  in  the  iianal  manner,  except  that  preseryaliue  is  not 
generally  used,  they  are  placed  in  tin  cans,  which  are  immediately  Noldereil  and  then  exposed  to  water 
in  a  gentle  hoat,  whioh  is  very  gradually  increaited  to  not  less  than  140  nor  more  than  200'  F.  The 
can  in  then  vented  and  immediately  reclosed  to  retain  the  caviar  in  an  air-tight  package.  Hy  this 
process  the  salt  mixed  with  the  eggs  will  l>e  combined  with  the  extraneous  matter  sufficiently  to  protect 
it  against  decomposition  and  to  constitute  a  protective  covering  for  the  eggH.  If  the  temperature  he 
lees  than  140^,  this  effect  would  not  be  obtained  and  deoompimition  would  probably  ensue;  an<l  if  the 
heat  exceeds  200^,  the  cHsential  oils  would  evaporate  and  the  eggs  lie  left  dry,  brittle,  and  taateleas. 

The  usual  size  of  cans  for  the  retail  trade  in  this  country  is  |  i>ound,  j  pound, 
1  pound,  and  2  pounds.  The  price  received  for  ^  {K>und  cans  is  about  )$1.85  i>er  dozen, 
and  for  l-i>ound  cans  $5.10  per  dozen.    Other  sizes  sell  at  pn>portionate  rates. 

A  very  choice  product  of  caviar,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  little  known  in  this 
country,  is  the  freshly  salted  eggs.  The  fresh  eggs  on  removal  from  the  fish  are  at 
once  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  served  in  that  condition  within  2  or  3 
hours.  This  makes  a  delightful  dish,  quite  sui)erior  to  the  usual  caviar  of  commerce. 
In  order  fx)  obtain  the  article  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  living  sturgeon  are 
transported  fVom  the  Volga  in  tank  cars,  so  that  the  eggs  may  be  had  perfectly  fresh. 

A  special  method  of  preparing  caviar  was  patented  in  this  country  in  1851,t  which 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  ever  been  employed  to  any  great  extent.  This 
process  is  as  follows :    • 

The  roe,  being  removed  from  the  fish,  are  8<[ncezed  gently  by  hand  in  order  to  remoye  the  indiTidual 
ova  firom  the  membranes  by  which  they  are  covered.  Sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  fine  salt  in  a  clean 
tub  and  place  in  the  tub  a  layer  of  ova  and  a  layer  of  salt,  to  the  extent  of  100  pounds  of  roe  and  about 
5  pounds  of  salt.  When  it  has  remained  about  6  hours,  pour  6  quarts  of  strong  brine-pickle  over  the 
mixture.  After  12  hours  a  like  <iuantity  of  piokle  is  again  poured  over.  In  from  30  to  .50  hours, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  ova  will  rise  or  Hoat  on  the  pickle,  while  oertain  refuse 
matter  will  EU'ttle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  the  extraneous  matter  being  separated  from  the  ova  by  a 
process  similar  to  fermentation.  The  ova  are  then  spread  :kl>out  half  an  inoh  thick  on  sheets,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  air  fh>m  20  to  40  hours,  being  turned  over  in  the  sheets  in  the  meantime  4  or  5  times 
a  day.  When  dry,  mix  with  it  about  2  ounces  of  black  pepi>er  and  3  pints  of  oil  extracted  from  the 
liver  or  milt  of  the  male  sturgeon,  the  purpose  of  the  oil  l>eing  to  restore  to  the  roe  the  sturgeon  tlavor 
removed  by  the  s;iltiug  process.     Let  it  stand  for  10  or  12  days  and  then  pack  in  kegs  for  market. 

RUSSIAN  METHODS  OF  PR£PABING  CAVIAR. 

Large  quantities  of  caviar  are  nianufaotured  in  Rassia,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  not  only  from  the  eggs  of  sturgeon  but  of  various  other  species. 
Of  the  sturgeon  caviar  two  kinds  are  prepared,  (1)  fresh  or  grained,  and  (2)  hard  or 
pressed  caviar;  the  former  is  more  valuable  than  the  latter,  selling  at  Astrakhan  from 
$21  to  $25  i>er  pood  (^^.112  iK>unds)«  while  pressed  caviar  sells  at  $15  to  $17  per  pood 
The  methoil  of  ))reparing  each  kind  is  as  follows :{ 

In  preparing  by  oithor  nicthoil  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  is  sprea<l  on  a  net  stretched  on  a  woodei 
frame  and  with  narrow  meshes  forming  a  sieve.  The  grains  are  passeil  through  the  meehes  hy  slightfa 
pressing  the  whole  mass  with  the  hand  tiU  nothing  remains  on  the  sieve  bat  the  cellular  tiaBae,  H^ 

•  letters  Patent  No.  U«>6<>S.  November  i>,  1875,        t  Seo  letters  Patent  NcT^s  Jaaoaiy  7,  II 
t  See  Notice  sur  les  IV^heries  et  la  Chiisse  aux  Phot^ues  dans  la  Mer  Blanche,  rOceaii  Glaeud< 

Mer  Caspienne.     Tar  Alexandre  SehultJ,  St.-Petersbourg,  187^    Also  Ra|^>oit  sar  lea 

Internationales  de  Pdche,  par  J.-L.  Si>ubeirau.    l^aris.    1871. 
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fat,  and  the  mnsole,  the  grains  falling  into  a  wooden  receptacle  placed  underneath.  If  grained  caviar 
is  to  be  made,  the  roe  is  sprinkled  with  very  clean  and  fine  salt,  and  the  whole  mass  is  stirred  with  a 
wooden  fork  having  eight  or  ten  prongs.  The  quantity  of  salt  required  varies,  according  to  the 
season,  from  6  to  15  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  roe;  more  salt  being  required  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather.  It  is  desirable  that  as  little  salt  be  used  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  the  caviar. 
The  roe  mixed  with  salt  first  presents  the  appearance  of  dough  when  stirred,  but  when  each  grain 
has  been  impregnated  with  salt  the  whole  mass  swells,  and  in  stirring  a  slight  noise  is  perceptible  like 
that  produced  by  stirring  grains  of  com.  This  noise  is  a  sign  that  the  process  is  completed.  The  caviar 
is  packed  in  casks  made  of  linden  wood,  as  this  imparts  no  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  contents. 

For  manufacturing  pressed  caviar  a  tub  half  filled  with  brine  is  placed  under  the  sieve,  the 
strength  of  the  brine  varying  with  the  temperature  and  the  season.  To  impregnate  the  grains  evenly 
with  brine  the  whole  mass  is  stirred  with  a  wooden  fork,  always  turning  it  from  the  same  side.  This  is 
continued  for  10  minutes  in  summer  and  about  half  that  long  in  winter.  Then  the  roe  is  removed 
with  fine  sieves  and,  after  the  brine  has  drained  therefrom,  it  is  put  in  receptacles  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  linden,  3  poods  (108  pounds)  to  each  sack,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  compression  to  remove 
all  the  brine  firom  the  roe  and  to  transform  it  to  a  solid  mass,  remaining  under  compression  for  about 
6  days.  During  the  pressing  many  grains  are  crushed  and  a  portion  of  their  contents  flows  out  with 
the  brine,  the  loss  in  weight  amounting  to  about  30  per  cent.  The  pressed  caviar  is  then  removed 
from  the  sacks  and  packed  in  casks  containing  usually  30  poods  (1,080  pounds)  each,  the  inside  of 
which  is  covered  with  "napkin  liuen,^'  this  being  the  reason  why  the  caviar  is  frequently  called 
caviar  d  la  serviette  (napkin  caviar).  The  finest  quality  of  pressed  caviar,  that  which  has  been  least 
salted  and  pressed,  is  packed  in  straight  linen  bags  of  cylindrical  shape,  and  is  called  caviar  d  sac 
(sack  caviar).    Caviar  is  also  shipped  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans. 

Mr.  Scbultz  states: 

The  fatness  of  the  roe  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  fish  and  the  season  when  it  is  caught.  The 
fattest  is  that  made  Arom  the  roe  of  sturgeon  caught  in  the  Caspian  between  July  8  and  August  15. 
This  roe  is  left  only  a  few  hours  in  the  brine  and  then  taken  out  and  packed,  without  being  pressed, 
in  casks  holding  from  5  to  10  poods  (180  to  360  pounds)  each.  If  the  fish  has  been  dead  so  long  that 
the  roes  are  somewhat  spoiled,  the  roes  and  ovaries  are  placed  in  the  brine  until  they  are  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  salt  and  then  pressed  and  packed  in  large  casks  containing  about  1,000  pounds. 
This  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound,  wholesale. 

The  choicest  caviar  in  the  Bassian  trade  is  from  the  roe  of  the  belouga  (Acipen- 
ser  huso) J  the  eggs  beiug  large  and  of  good  appearance;  but  for  the  balk  of  caviar  the 
roe  of  the  common  sturgeon  {A.  guldenstadtii)  and  of  the  s^vrioaga  (A.  stellatus)  is  used. 
Choice  caviar  is  made  from  the  eggs  of  the  steriad  (A.  ruthenus),  which,  however,  does 
not  enter  into  commerce,  being  used  by  the  fishermen  and  their  neighbors. 

The  eggs  of  the  bream  (Abramis  brama)j  of  the  perch  {Lucioperca  aandra)^  and 
of  the  ^^vobla"  or  chub  (Leuciscus  rutilus)  are  also  used  for  making  a  form  of  caviar, 
which  finds  a  market  principally  in  Constantinople  and  Greece.  Merchants  from 
Greece  visit  the  fishing  establishments  near  Astrakhan,  purchase  the  fresh  eggs,  and 
have  the  caviar  prepared  under  their  own  supervision  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to 
the  salting  of  mullet  roes  in  the  United  States.  The  roe  bags  with  the  eggs  therein 
are  carefully  removed  and  mixed  with  dry  salt  in  bulk.  After  sufficient  salting  the  mass 
is  placed  between  boards  weighted  down  by  heavy  stones,  and  after  remaining  thus  for 
a  month  is  shipped  in  casks.  In  the  retail  trade  it  is  usually  cut  into  disk-like  slices  and 
is  much  sought  after  in  Greece.  From  500,000  to  700,000  pounds  of  the  caviar  from 
perch  eggs  are  prepared  every  year  in  Kuban.  During  recent  years  the  Greek  Island- 
ers have  prepared  large  quantities  of  roes  from  the  above-named  species  of  fish. 

Day  states*  that  the  roe  of  carp  {Cyprinus  carpio)  is  made  into  caviar  by  Jews  in 
Italy  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  by  their  regulations  they  may  not  eat  caviar  made  of 
sturgeon,  that  fish  being  destitute  of  scales. 


*  The  Fishes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Francis  Bay,  vol.  ii,  p.  162. 
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a  barnt  look.  About  1  peck  of  Turks  Island  or  Liverpool  salt  to  160  pounds  of  eggs 
lually  gives  the  best  results. 

On  removal  from  the  salt  the  roes  are  spread  out  on  boards  and  exix>sed  to  the 
in  for  about  one  week,  being  taken  in  at  night  to  prevent  the  moisture  and  dews 
om  falling  on  them,  and  every  morning  they  are  turned  over  to  thoroughly  aid  in 
ying  them.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  wet  after  the 
ying  has  begun,  and  upon  the  lirst  indication  of  a  rain  they  should  be  placed  under 
telter.    Sometimes  after  one  day's  exposure  other  boards  are  laid  on  top  of  the  roes 

•  as  to  slightly  compress  them.     When  properly  cured,  they  are  4  to  8  inches  long,  2 
4  inches  wide,  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  and  vary  in  color  f^om  a 

^llowish  brown  to  dark  red,  according  to  the  freshness  of  the  roe,  carefulness  of  hand- 
igi  degree  of  saltness,  and  length  of  drying.  The  roes  are  then  sent  en  masse  to 
arket  in  baskets,  boxes,  or  the  like,  and  sold  from  40  to  60  cents  per  dozen,  according 

•  the  size  and  carefulness  in  curing. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  in  many  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  8ea, 
ullet  roes  are  prepared  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  this  country.  In 
recce  almost  the  same  process  is  used,  except  that  when  dried  the  roes  are  generally 
ppcd  in  melted  beeswax.  Tliose  obtained  from  Tunis  are  very  highly  esteemed, 
)out  150,000  being  sold  in  Italy  each  year  at  about  20  cents  each. 

Mr.  Day  states: 

In  Italy,  the  hard  roe  of  mnllet  is  converted  into  oakos  termed  bolargo  or  bolargo,  which  are 
vpared  by  washing  and  sprinkling  with  salt  and  pressing  between  two  boards.  This  may  )m) 
lokiMl  or  Hun-dried  and  is  considered  a  good  appetizer  to  promote  thirst.  Dut  in  India  the  same 
tide  IB  Homewhat  similarly  treated  and  considered  excellent  for  cnrries. 

Readers  of  Pepys  will  recall  the  eating  of  bolargo  in  England,  as  the  gossip  says: 

Sir  W.  Penn  oame  nnt  in  his  shirt  on  to  his  leads  and  there  we  stayed  talking  and  singing  and 
ring  bolargo,  bread  and  bntter  till  twelve  at  night,  it  being  moonshine,  and  so  to  bed  very  nearly 
ddled. 

SALTED   SHAD   ROES. 

A  small  quantity  of  shad  roes  are  brine-salted  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
[aryland  each  year,  these  being  so  prepared  only  when  the  state  of  the  fresh-fish 
larket  or  the  transportation  facilities  makes  it  necessary  to  pickle  the  female  fish, 
he  roes  are  removed  from  the  fish  in  dressing  the  latter,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut 
L'  injure  the  roe  bags.  As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  they  are  washed  by  stirring 
lem  with  the  hands  in  tubs  of  water,  and  are  then  placed  in  tubs  of  strong  brine  with 
ry  Liveri>ool  salt  sprinkled  among  them  and  at  the  top.  Every  12  hours  during  the 
[isuing  5  days  the  roes  are  gently  stirred  to  separate  them  from  each  other  and  to  have 
jeni  uniformly  salted.  The  sixth  day  they  are  removed  from  the  pickle,  drained,  and 
liiced  in  suitable  packages,  with  dry  Turks  Island  salt  sprinkled  at  the  bottom,  through 
iL'  roes,  and  at  the  top.  The  package  should  then  be  filled  with  strong  brine  made 
r'  Liverpool  salt.  A  variety  of  packages  are  used,  the  most  convenient  being  20-pound 
its.  which  when  filled  with  salted  roes  sell  usually  for  about  $2  each. 

EGGS  OF  COD,   HADDOCK,  ETC. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  roes  of  cod,  haddock,  and  other  ground  fish 
M-  not  more  extensively  used  for  commercial  purposes  in  this  country.  A  large  trade 
V  i^t^  in  cod  roes  in  Norway,  the  eggs  being  salted  and  shipped  to  France  to  be  used 
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as  a  bait  in  the  sardine  fishery.  Aboat  fifteen  years  ago  a  small  trade  developed  in 
exporting  cod  roes  from  this  country  for  ase  in  the  same  fisheries.  The  price  received 
was  about  $2.75  per  barrel  net,  and  the  price  nsaally  paid  in  France  is  about  50  francs 
per  barrel.  In  1879-80, 3,200  barrels  of  cod  and  pollock  roe  were  salted  at  Gloucester 
and  shipped  to  France  via  Kew  York,  but  on  account  of  discriminative  duties  these 
shipments  were  soon  abandoned.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  cod  roe  as 
a  bait  in  the  Eastport  sardine  fishery,  but  without  success. 

The  only  roe  now  saved  in  the  Kew  England  fisheries  is  that  of  the  haddock, 
which  is  brought  ashore  fresh,  especially  by  the  shore  vessels,  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  usually  going  to  the  cook  or  to  the  crew.  It  is  taken  principally  in  the  spring, 
from  35  to  75  pounds  beiug  secured  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  dressed  fish.  It  is  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $2.25  per  bucket  of  25  pounds,  and  the  annual  product 
is  about  600,000  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen  receive  $14,000.  It  is  purchased  by 
consumers  while  fresh,  and  does  not  receive  any  special  method  of  preservation. 

The  possibilities  for  utilizing  a  part  of  the  roe  now  wasted  in  our  Kew  England 
fisheries  furnish  sufficient  reason  for  incorporating  herein  the  following  description  of 
the  methods  of  making  cod  caviar  in  Norway : 

For  the  preparation  of  cod  caviar  the  Norwegians  use  the  whole  ovaries  of  the  cod 
which  are  salted  in  barrels,  and  mostly  in  the  Lofoden  winter  fisheries.  The  roe  must 
be  salted  whole  without  injuring  or  breaking  the  enveloping  membrane,  and  must  not 
be  salted  too  much,  just  sufficient  to  impart  a  nice  orange-red  color.  When  the  salted 
ovaries  are  removed  from  the  barrels  they  are  first  thoroughly  washed  several  times 
in  fresh  water,  and  then  hung  on  wires  or  ropes  in  the  open  air,  but  protected  from  too 
strong  sunshine.  After  they  have  dried  about  24  hours  they  are  taken  down  for  smok- 
ing. For  this  purpose  they  are  hung  in  the  same  way  in  the  smoking-house  on  sticks 
or  rods  or  put  on  frames  covered  with  old  nets  or  wirework  and  cold-smoked  for  two 
or  three  days,  or  until  they  become  of  a  dark-brown  color.  After  smoking,  the  envel- 
oping membrane  or  skin  of  each  roe  sack  is  torn  and  removed,  and  the  eggs  packed 
in  good,  tight  barrels,  which  are  then  tightly  closed  and  placed  in  a  normally  cool 
place  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  eggs  begin  to  ferment 
somewhat,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  swelling  of  the  barrel.  It  is  well  not  to 
wait  too  long,  but  to  examine  the  barrels  every  week  or  so,  and  as  soon  as  fermenta- 
tion has  begun  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  should  be  put  into  the  roe,  to  prevent  the 
product  from  spoiling. 

By  the  fermentation  the  roe  receives  a  slight  acid  flavor  and  a  taste  resembling 
that  of  fermenting  beer  or  wine,  and  this  fermentation  must  be  stopped  by  adding  salt 
at  a  definite  point,  which  is  to  be  learned  by  experience  only.  The  salt  used  to  stop 
the  fermentation  must  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  if  the  roe  seems  to  be  dry 
a  little  good  French  olive  oil  is  added  to  moisten  the  product.  After  the  roe  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  salt  it  is  put  in  1-pound  glass  bottles  that  are  sealed  with 
cork  stoppers. 
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FOOD  EXTRACTS  OF  MARINE  PRODUCTS. 


Various  methods  have  been  iutrodaced  for  preparing  extracts  of  the  alimentary 
principles  of  marine  products,  especially  of  those  that  are  otherwise  wasted.  In 
l^orway  and  other  countries  of  northern  Europe  a  number  of  preparations  in  the 
nature  of  pastes  or  extracts  are  made  from  fish.  A  well-known  instance  is  the  fish 
meal  of  Norway,  which  is  comx>osed  of  the  flesh  of  fish  reduced  to  powder,  in  which 
all  of  the  nourishing  materials  are  concentrated  and  condensed,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  other  substances.  It  is  claimed  that  it  contains  4  times  as  much  nutritious 
matter  as  beef,  and  10  times  as  much  as  milk  or  rye  bread.  On  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China,  large  quantities  of  a  fish  paste  are  prepared  from  the  shrimp  and  small  fish 
inhabiting  the  inshore  waters.  It  is  stated  that  this  sauce  is  brought  to  perfection  by 
being  buried  in  the  earth  for  several  years.  About' $500,000  worth  is  consumed  in  the 
French  provinces  alone. 

EXTRACTS  OF  FISH. 

Following  the  idea  of  Baron  von  Liebig  in  preparing  the  well-known  article  of 
commerce  known  as  '<  extract  of  meat,"  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare 
a  similar  article  from  fish.  In  the  case  of  meats,  the  substances  soluble  in  water  are 
extracted  from  the  tissues,  and  the  albumens  are  then  coagulated  by  the  aid  of  heat 
or  by  the  addition  of  dilute  acid.  The  fluid  remaining  after  the  coagulated  albumen 
has  been  skimmed  off  consists  of  the  extractives  and  the  salts  soluble  in  water,  and 
this  is  evaporated  down  to  a  semifluid  condition,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  market. 

In  1876,  Stephen  L.  Goodale,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of 
Agriculture,  introduced  a  method  of  preparing  a  food  extract  from  fish,  especially 
applicable  in  connection  with  the  use  of  menhaden*  for  oil  and  fertilizer.  His  process, 
as  improved  in  1880  and  covered  by  Letters  Patent  No.  248586,  dated  October  25, 
1881,  was  as  follows: 

Clean  the  fish  and  boil  for  a  short  time  to  coagulate  the  albumen  contained  in  the  muscle  Jnices. 
Separate  the  liquid  from  the  solid  matter  by  drainage  and  pressure  and  allow  the  liquid  to  stand  in 
a  suitable  vessel  until  any  oil  which  may  have  passed  over  in  the  liquid  has  risen  to  the  surface 
and  been  removed.  The  liquid  is  then  aerated  at  the  highest  practicable  temperature,  either  by  intro- 
ducing a  current  of  heated  air  or  of  heated  steam,  or  by  ebullition  with  free  access  of  air,  when  a 
substance  causing  turbidity  is  precipitated,  the  complete  precipitation  being  ascertained  by  examining 
samples  taken  out  from  time  to  time  in  a  glass  tube  or  heater.  If  gelatine  be  present  in  the  liquid, 
which  is  the  case  if  skins  and  bones  are  not  excluded  in  cleaning  the  fish,  the  precipitate  wiU  be  finer 
and  slower  in  falling  than  if  muscular  flesh  alone  were  used.  The  liquor  will  also  attain  a  somewhat 
darker  color,  resembling  that  of  light  wine,  and  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  the  further  concentration  inci- 
dent to  the  means  used  to  effect  precipitation.  When  the  precipitation  is  completed  the  precipitate 
should  be  removed  from  the  liquid  either  by  drawing  off  or  by  filtration  in  any  convenient  manner. 
The  clear  liquid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  as  is  customary  in  making  meat  extracts,  the  evapora- 
tion to  be  continued  until  the  desired  consistency  has  been  reached,  which  is  usually  about  that  of 
honey.    The  product  may  be  put  up  in  cans,  bottles,  or  other  closed  vessels. 
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The  inventor  states  that  a  barrel  of  menhaden  yields  about  3  pounds  of  the 
extract,  that  the  article  compares  favorably  with  Liebig*8  extract  of  beef  and  retains 
its  flavor  ander  any  ordinary  condition  of  temperatore  or  climate.  While  it  has  never 
been  prepared  for  the  general  market,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  might  have  a 
considerable  patronage  if  properly  introduced. 

A  somewhat  similar  process  was  invented*  in  1882  by  Carl  Adolph  Sahlstrum,  of 
Jonkiiping,  Sweden,  for  producing  a  nntritions  extract  from  the  flesh  of  the  shark, 
whale,  seal,  and  other  sea  animals.    This  process  was  as  follows: 

The  raw  material  U  eat  np  into  as  Bmall  pieces  as  possible  by  mechanical  means  and  is  plaeed  in 
a  Tat  provided  with  stirring  apparatus.  A  quantity  of  clean  water,  ft^e  from  lime,  is  boiled  and 
eooled  down  to  from  6^  to  15^  C,  and  to  this  is  added  so  maeh  dissolved  hypermanganie  alkali  as 
will  impart  to  the  water  a  light-red  color  (say  from  1  to  10  grams  for  every  100  liters  of  water) 
and  from  20  to  100  grams  of  water  of  ammonia.  Sufficient  of  this  liqaor  is  added  to  the  finely  cat 
raw  material  to  give  thereto  the  cousistenoe  of  thin  gmel,  and  the  stirring  apparatus  is  then  set  to 
work.  After  a  period  of  from  10  to  30  minutes  the  mass  is  removed  frtMu  the  vat  and  is  placed  in  a 
centrifugal  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  liquor,  which  carries  the  fat  with  it.  The  inner 
part  of  the  centrifugal  apparatus  is  preferably  covered  with  cloth.  Wlien  all  the  fluid  is  separated 
the  mass  is  again  soaked  in  fresh  liquor  and  passed  through  the  centrilbgal  apparatus,  and  this  is 
done  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fat.  All  the  fluid  obtained  is  mixed  together  and 
left  to  stand  iu  a  deep  tank  for  a  period  varying  according  to  the  temperature  and  until  complete 
separation  takes  place.  The  fat  and  oil  rise  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  and  aie  removed  for  further 
treaknent.  The  oil  is  separated  for  special  treatment.  The  solid  mass  remaining  in  the  centrifugal 
machine  is  al»o  reserved  for  further  treatment.  The  fluid  thus  obtained,  free  from  any  particle  of  £st, 
is  then  mixed  with  1  to  10  grams  of  common  salt  to  each  100  liters  of  the  fluid,  is  boiled  as  quickly  as 
possible  until  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  is  then  filtered.  The  clear  fluid  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  or 
otherwise  till  it  attains  the  cousistenoe  of  treaele.  It  is  then  poured  into  a  shallow  vessel,  which  can 
be  heated  by  steam.  From  0.1  to  8  per  oent  of  sugar  is  then  added,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
extract  and  of  imparting  a  taste  thereto  similar  to  that  of  Liebig*s  extract  of  meat.  The  extract  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  and  kept  constantly  stirred  until  the  desired  consistence  is 
attained.  Vegt^tables  or  extracts  thereof,  or  any  other  flavoring  matter,  or  flour  or  other  material 
for  imparting  a  higher  nutritive  power  or  to  give  solidity,  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

A  factory  was  established  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1885,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Sahlstrom,  in  which  quantities  of  the  extract  were  prepared  from  whale 
flesh.  It  was  reported  that  the  product  possessed  no  flavor  of  the  crude  flesh  what- 
ever, and  was  quite  similar  to  that  prepared  from  ox  flesh.  It  does  not  appear  that 
anyUiing  is  done  in  this  line  at  present. 

In  a  discussion  of  extracts  of  fish,  published  in  1885,  Prof.  William  Stirling,  of  ■] 
Owens  College  and  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  states:  ^ 

The  Normal  Company,  under  the  superintendenee  of  Mr.  Sahlstrom,  has  recently  established  a  j 
factory  in  Aberdeen,  and  has  manufactured  large  quantities  of  a  similar  extract  from  whale  flesh.  ] 
This  extract  presents  all  the  characters  of  an  extract  made  from  the  flesh  of  the  ox.    Such  an  extract  | 
forms  an  excellent  basis  for  a  soup,  having  all  the  flavor  of  an  extract  of  ox  flesh.    Bat  extracts  of  | 
fish  cau  be  made  in  a  similar  way,  the  product  being,  as  fiir  as  sensible  characters  are  concerned,  i 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  ox  flesh.    These  aie  points  of  diflerenee  depending  on  the  slightly  ] 
different  chemical  composition  of  fish  and  flesh ;  for,  even  in  the  same  animal,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  chemical  composition  of  individual  muscles.    Such  fish  extracts  have  no  flavor  of  fish  whatever,  ' 
and  possess  all  the  aromatic  flavor  of  meat  extract,  and  I  understand  that  they  can  be  made  mach 
more  cheaply  than  extract  of  meat.     At  a  certain  point  in  the  process  of  extr.iction  all  the  fishy! 
flavor  disappears.    As  a  general  rule,  these  extracts  are  made  by  boiling  a  watery  extract  of  the  fisli 
muscles,  after  acidulation  and  precipitation  of  the  proteids  or  albumins,  in  an  open  vessel  with  a 
donble  jacket,  so  that  steam  can  be  admitted  between  the  layers  of  the  jacket,  and  thns  keep  up 


*  Letters  Patent  No.  353822,  dated  December  7,  1886. 
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ebullition.  Snch  extracts  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time,  and  they  am  available  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  meat  extract  is  available.  The  question  has  still  to  be  tested  dietetically  whether  such 
extracts  are  in  any  way  superior  to  those  of  meat.  In  any  case  they  are  quite  equal  to  meat  extracts 
in  stimulating  and  restorative  properties. 

Such  extracts,  however,  can  also  be  made  from  other  inarino  animals,  e.  g,y  crabs  and  shellfish 
generally.  In  these  cases  the  extract  is  so  made  that  it  retains  the  flavor  of  the  crab  or  shellfish. 
Thus  there  may  be  manufactured  on  the  spot  a  large  amount  of  extract  which  undoubtedly  has  a 
commercial  and  dietetic  value.  In  a  properly  adjusted  dietary,  however,  mere  stimulants  and  restora- 
tives are  not  sufficient,  but  there  must  be  a  proper  amount  and  adjustment  of  the  proteids  (albumins) 
carbohydrates  (such  as  starches  and  sugars),  fats,  and  mineral  salts.  The  question  arises,  then.  Can 
not  a  cheap  and  useful  food  be  made  so  as  to  combine  these  substances  in  proper  proportion!  The 
whole  order  of  the  legume  tribe,  represented  by  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  have  a  high  dietetic  value, 
and  this  fact  was  made  use  of  by  the  Qennans  in  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  ''  Krbswnrst,''  or  "  iron 
ration,"  which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  dietary  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  during  the  Franco- 
German  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  soups  what  one  obtains  is  really  the  extractives  and  salts  and  some 
flavoring  materials.  The  substances  in  meat  which  give  rise  to  the  sensations  of  flavor  and  sapidity 
are  really  most  important  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  for  they  excite  powerfully  the  secretion 
of  the  digestive  juices,  and  this  greatly  aids  the  process  of  digestion.  Hence  the  value  of  mixing  even 
highly  nutritious  food  with  sapid  articles.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  tasteless  articles 
very  soou  pall  on  one's  palate,  and  how  nauseating  they  become  after  a  time.  (Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  pp.  257, 258.) 

With  a  view  to  prodacing  a  more  digestible  and  initritious  as  well  as  a  more 
economical  article  of  food  than  the  dried  cod  of  commerce,  L.  M.  Raskins,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  introduced  in  1881  a  combination  of  fish  flesh,  bone,  and  salt,  ground  together 
and  desiccated.    His  process  of  manufacture  was  as  follows: 

The  edible  composition  consists  of  fish  bone  and  fish  flesh  ground  together  with  common  salt  in 
a  mill  or  between  grinding  rolls,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  powdered  state  and  thoroughly  mixed  or 
combined.  Sixty  pounds  of  the  flesh,  20  pounds  of  the  bone,  and  salt  sufficient  to  give  the  mixture 
the  requisite  savor  and  preserve  it  from  decay  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  found  to  afford  in  a 
ground  state  an  excellent  edible  composition.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  the  composi- 
tion may,  however,  be  varied,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  produce  a  palatable  and  suitable  article 
of  food.* 

The  inventor  claims  that  this  composition,  by  containing  the  alkaline  and  gelatinous  properties 
of  the  bone  in  a  powdered  state,  is  not  only  readily  digestible,  and,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  better 
as  an  article  of  food  than  salted  fish  without  any  osseous  additions,  but  that  it  can  bo  manufactured 
and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  comparatively.  It  is  well  known  that  wheat  or  other  flour  without  the 
admixture  of  the  bran  is  not  so  digestible  or  beneficial  as  food  as  it  is  with  a  due  amount  of  the  bran, 
the  latter  containing  the  constituents  necessary  to  the  formation  of  bone.  So  this  composition,  by 
containing  osseous  elements  in  a  finely  reduced  state,  is  rendered  thereby  not  only  easier  digested  but 
better  as  a  food,  especially  when  suitably  cooked. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  fish  meal  was  introduced  by  F.  B.  Nichols 
and  Cathcart  Thomson,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  patented  May  1,  1883: 

The  fish  are  headed  and  split  and  a  portion  of  the  backbone  is  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
making  the  ordinary  dry-salted  fish.  The  pieces  are  then  washed  and  all  bloody  portions'  removed. 
Very  little  salt  should,  it  is  said,  be  used  in  curing,  as  heavy  salting  makes  an  infsrior  meal,  even 
when  the  excess  is  I'emoved  by  water  previous  to  drying.  For  some  qualities  of  meal  it  is  preferred 
to  dry  without  salt.  In  this  state  the  fish  would  soon  spoil  and  very  rapid  drying  must  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  save  them.  The  immediate  application  of  currents  of  hot  air  would  accomplish  this,  but 
would  render  the  skin  so  friable  as  to  defeat  the  after  process  and  in  other  respects  ii^ure  it  for  making 
meal,  and  open-air  drying  would  not  be  speedy  enough  to  keep  the  fish  from  tainting.  In  order  to 
obviate  these  difficulties  the  fish-drying  house  and  apparatus  of  the  patent  granted  this  inventor 

*  Letters  Patent  No.  241357,  dated  May  10, 1881. 
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December  6, 1881,  No.  260382,  is  employed.  The  dryinf(  mast  be  more  thorough  than  for  ordinary  dri 
fish  in  order  to  make  the  6sh  hard  and  crisp.  The  hard-dried  fish  are  made  small  enough  to  be  1 
into  the  hopper  of  a  mill  to  be  coarsely  ground.  Almost  any  kind  of  grinding  mill  may  be  used,  p 
Tided  it  ih  not  too  nharp  and  is  set  high  for  coarse  grinding  for  the  first  run.  This  ran  should  be  boll 
through  sieves  having  about  144  meshes  to  the  square  inch.    About  75  per  cent  of  it  should  pi 

1  through  the  bolt.    The  remainder,  which  is  too  coarse  to  pass,  consists  of  the  bones  and  the  skin  w: 

considerable  fish  flesh  adhering  to  it.  In  order  to  ntilij^  this  it  is  regronnd  with  the  mill  set  clo 
and  again  passed  through  the  bolt.    If  on  examination  much  fish  adheres  to  the  skin  it  should  be  si 

,  jected  to  another  grinding  with  a  still  closer  set  of  the  mill  and  again  passed  through  the  bolt.    1 

renidue  from  this,  consisting  principally  of  skin,  bones,  and  scales,  should  not  amount  to  more  th 
10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  fish  and  may  be  utilized  as  manure.  The  product  of  i 
last  grindings  contains  considerable  of  the  white  portion  of  the  skin,  with  fragments  of  bone  i 
enough  of  the  black  skin  to  give  a  coarse,  dirty  appearance  to  the  meal.  In  order  to  remedy  thii 
should  be  again  ground  in  a  sharper  and  closer  set  mill  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  meal,  and  this,  1>ei 
passed  through  a  bolt  having  about  400  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  gives  a  fine  product  and  conta: 
the  moHt  nourishing  portion  of  the  fish.  The  last  product  can  lie  either  used  alone  or  incorporat 
with  the  first  by  uniform  mixing. 

The  inventors  say : 


I  We  are  aware  that  fish  meal  has  been  previously  made ;  but  in  all  previous  processes,  so  far 

j  we  are  aware,  the  fish  used  have  been  so  salt  as  to  require  soaking  the  meal  to  remove  the  excess 

Ij  salt  before  cooking,  and  the  skin,  fins,  tail,  and  larger  bones  removed  before  grinding.    We  propi 

I:  to  use  fish  dried  with  little  or  no  salt,  and  to  grind  them  without  removing  either  skin,  bones, 

other  refuse  contained  in  fins  or  tail,  and  to  separate  them  by  bolting. 

lu  Europe  ^^ pastes^  are  made  of  anchovies,  bloaters,  shrimp,  etc.,  the  oatii 
being  considerable.  The  following  is  one  of  the  methods  used  in  preparing  ancho 
paste.  For  each  gallon  of  fish  take  1  pound  of  salt,  i  pound  of  saltpeter,  1  ounce 
sal  prunella  (saltpeter  deprived  of  water  of  crystallization  by  heat)  and  a  few  grai 
of  cochineal,  and  pound  the  whole  well  together  in  a  mortar.  In  a  stone  jar  place 
layer  of  the  ingredients,  then  a  layer  of  fish,  and  so  on  until  the  jar  is  filled,  pre 
them  hard  down  and  cover  up  carefully,  and  let  them  remain  for  six  months,  when  t 
paste  is  ready  for  use. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  above  are  the  very  delicious  sardine  butter  {Sardell 
butter) J  crab  butter  (Krebsbutter),  and  crawfish  butter  prepared  in  Europe.  These  s 
very  high,  GO  or  75  cents  being  the  usual  price  for  a  2-ounce  bottle.  Mrs.  M.  v 
Eisenhardt  furnishes  the  following  process  for  making  crawfish  butter: 

Remove  the  meat  from  100  boiled  crawfish,  dry  the  shells,  put  them  with  one  pound  of  butter  ii 
a  mortar  and  pound  them  fine.  Then  place  in  a  saucepan  over  a  fire  and  stir  5  minutes,  add  2  qua 
boiling  water  and  cook  for  5  minutes.  It  should  then  be  strained  through  a  napkin  into  cold  wat 
and  as  soon  as  cold  and  firm  remove  it  from  the  water  and  stir  it  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  for  a  i 
minutes,  when  it  is  ready  for  nse.     It  should  be  placed  in  small  glass  jars  and  stored  in  a  cool  pla 

In  Japan  lean  pieces  of  fresh  flatfish,  eels,  shark,  etc.,  are  freed  from  the  bon* 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  at  the  same  time  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity 
salt,  flour,  sweet  wine,  white  of  an  egg,  and  sacchariferous  algsB  {Laminaria),  uu 
the  mixture  assumes  a  paste-like  consistency.  This  mixture  is  molded  into  vario 
shapes,  such  as  semicylindric,  on  a  curved  wooden  plate;  hollow  cylindric,  arounc 
bamboo  stick;  discoid,  on  a  circular  plate,  etc.  These  are  heated  over  a  charcoal  fi 
and  then  steamed  and  baked.  The  product  may  be  kept  from  3  to  20  days,  accordi 
to  the  amount  of  the  desiccation  and  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  secret  of  preparing  several  choice  forms  of  fishery  products  has  become  lo 
The  method  of  preparing  the  gar  urn  aociorum  of  the  Ilomans,  a  kind  of  fish  sauce, 
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now  unknown.  Athenaeas  and  several  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  it  in  most  glow- 
ing terms,  and  Pliny,  who  states  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  entrails  of  certain  fish 
that  had  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation,  further  says: 

The  Greeks,  in  former  times,  prepared  ''  garnm ''  from  the  fish  called  by  that  name.  The  best 
«garam  "  comes  now  from  Carthage,  in  Spain  (Carthagena),  and  is  called  ''  garum  sociorum.'^  You  can 
scarcely  buy  two  boxes  (each  containing  about  10  pounds)  for  a  thousand  pieces  of  money.  No  fluid, 
except  scented  waters,  sells  for  so  high  a  price,  and  it  is  in  great  demand  by  all  classes  of  society. 
The  fishermen  of  Mauritania,  Betica,  and  Cartega  prepare  it  from  mackerel  fresh  from  tho  ocean, 
which  alone  are  fit  for  this  purpose.  The  '^garum^' from  Klozomene,  Pompeii,  and  Liptes  is  also 
highly  praised;  and  the  prepared  fish  from  Antipolis,  Thuriuni,  and  Dalmatia  are  no  less  to  be 
recommended.    (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxi,  8.) 

EXTRACTS  OF  CLAMS  AND  OYSTERS. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  clams,  both  hard  ( Venus  mercenaria)  and  soft  (Mya 
arenaria)j  form  one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  easily  assimilated  of  all  foods,  espe- 
cially when  the  hard  indigestible  portions  are  eliminated.  For  this  reason  there  are 
many  preparations  of  these  marine  products  on  the  market,  possessing  excellent 
medicinal  and  restorative  qualities,  making  them  almost  invaluable  for  invalids  or 
convalescents.  In  making  these  preparations  the  solid  matter  is  usually  separated 
from  the  liquid  and  the  latter  reduced  in  bulk  by  evaporation.  The. extract  thus 
obtained  is  rich  in  nutriment,  is  easily  assimilated,  and  is  a  valuable  tonic  for  people 
of  weak  or  impaired  digestive  organs,  and  also  as  an  article  of  food  either  alone  or 
combined  with  water,  milk,  etc.  The  juices  of  oysters  and  other  mollusks  are  also 
used  at  times  for  preparing  similar  articles,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  clam  extracts. 

The  first  of  these  proprietary  compounds  was  introduced  by  Butler  G.  Noble  in 
1867,*  the  extract  being  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

The  clams  are  removed  from  the  shells,  rinsed  so  as  to  remove  grit  or  sand,  cnt  into  small  pieces ; 
a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water  is  added  and  the  whole  boiled  for  abont  an  hour.  The  free  liqnor 
is  then  poured  off,  the  fibrous  mass  subjected  to  pressure,  and  the  liquid  obtained  by  this  pressure  is 
subjected  to  a  process  of  evaporation  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  190^  F.,  and  as  much  lower  as  is 
practicable,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick  paste,  which  is  further  reduced  to  a  state  of  dryness  in 
proper  drying  chambers.  During  the  process  of  making,  salt,  pepper,  and  other  condiments  may  be 
added  if  desired.  This  extract,  which  can  be  made  into  cakes  of  any  size  or  reduced  to  powdor,  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  contains  the  essential  elements  of  nutrition  and  flavor  peculiar  to  the 
clam.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  used  in  the  making  of  soup,  in  flavoring,  or  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes  in  cookery. 

A  patentt  was  granted  to  the  same  inventor  for  a  similar  process  of  drying  the 
juice  or  natural  liquor  of  oysters,  which  in  the  shucking-honses  is  generally  drained 
off  and  thrown  away.  This  waste  material  was  to  be  reduced  to  comparative  dryness 
by  any  of  the  means  of  evaporation,  and  then  pressed  into  cakes  or  any  other  desired 
form.  It  is  stated  that  a  2-ounce  tablet  may  contain  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  4 
quarts  of  fresh  oyster  juice  and  produce,  with  the  addition  of  boiling  water,  4  quarts 
of  strong  oyster  soup,  retaining  the  natural  flavor  of  the  oyster,  to  which  may  be 
added  some  freshly  cooked  oysters  for  verisimilitude.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of 
these  processes  is  now  used  to  any  commercial  extent. 


*  letters  Patent  No.  66616,  dated  July  9,  1867. 
t  Letters  Patent  No.  66732,  dated  July  16,  1867. 
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In  1875  CharleA  Alden  introdaced  a  process*  of  preserving  desiccated  oystei 
clams,  etc.,  for  food  in  combination  with  vegetable  or  other  alimentary  matter.  H 
process  is  as  follows : 

The  clanu)  or  other  Hhellfifth  are  takon  from  the  shell  anil  the  natural  llqnor  neparaied  ttom  tl 
meat  hy  straining  through  a  sieve,  or  by  any  other  conyenient  means.  The  body  or  meat  Is  th^ 
desiccated  by  evaporation  to  a  dry  condition,  so  that  it  can  be  pnlvericed  or  granulated  by  criM 
ing  or  grinding.  The  liquor,  after  separating  the  body  or  meat  of  the  fisb,  Is  strained,  to  separm 
impurities,  and  sufficient  bread  crumbs  or  other  farinaceous  or  alimentary  material  to  absorb  the  who 
of  it  added  to  the  same,  after  which  the  mass  is  desiccated  by  ova|ioration  in  the  same  manner  as  il 
meat  of  the  clams,  and,  when  dry,  is  pulverizeil  and  granulated  and  added  to  the  desiccated  mMi 
Salt  and  other  desired  seasoning  substances  may  be  added  to  the  compound,  and  the  whole,  afb 
being  thoroughly  mixed,  is  put  in  suitable  packages  for  um*. 

By  this  process  it  is  claimed  that  all  the  nataral  elements  of  oysters  or  claao 
are  preserved  in  suitable  condition  for  use  in  making  soaps,  chowder,  fritters,  an 
for  other  culinary  pQri>oses. 

Ijetters  patent  t  issued  in  1877  to  H.  W.  Battles,  of  New  York  City,  cover 
process  differing  little  from  Alden^s,  and  consisting  in  crashing  the  flesh  of  shellfls 
and  desiccating  it  with  the  Juice,  then  combining  the  residuum  with  salt  and  certai 
farinaceous  substances.    The  method  is  thus  described  by  the  patentee: 

In  preparing  the  clams  for  desiccation  according  to  this  process  the  meat  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  ' 
its  own  juice  by  passing  the  meat  and  juice  of  the  freshly-opened  clams  through  a  mill  constructed  i 
the  principle  of  the  '' beating  engine'' used  by  paper-makers  in  the  preparation  of  paper  pulp  tto 
rags,  the  clam  meat,  flowing  in  its  juices,  being  caused  to  pass  between  a  revolving  cylinder  amy 
with  knives  arranged  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  stationary  knives  fixed  below  it,  the  two  sets  of  kuW 
being  so  approximated  as  to  readily  cut  that  which  passes  between  tbem,  the  pulp  being  mads 
circulate  in  a  suitable  channel  from  the  knives  back  again  to  the  opposite  side  thereof  by  means 
the  revolution  of  the  cutting  cylinder.    Or  the  clams  may  be  crushed  and  thus  reduced  to  pulp  ' 
means  of  a  wheel  revolving  in  a  circular  trough,  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  improved  forms  of  mei 
chopping  machines  known  to  the  art. 

Having  reduced  the  clam  meat  to  a  pulp  in  its  own  juice  by  any  suitable  means,  substantially 
described,  it  is  next  desiccated,  either  by  subjecting  it  to  strong  currents  of  mo<lerately-heated  > 
upon  revolving  cylinders  or  disks,  as  in  the  process  for  desiccating  eggs  patented  by  Lament,  Qui 
and  others,  or  by  exposing  it  to  a  moderate  beat  in  suitable  vessels  place<l  in  a  receiver  wherei] 
vat'uum  more  or  less  perfect  has  been  produced.  In  either  case  the  clam  pulp  must  not  be  snbjeei 
to  a  temperature  so  high  that  the  albumin  in  the  pulp  shall  be  cooked  or  in  the  least  coagula' 
and  hardened  while  desiccating. 

The  clam  meat  thus  desiccated  in  its  own  juices  is  prepared  for  market  and  use  by  reducing 
resultant  hard  brittle  mass  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  admixing  it  with  common  salt,  fin 
powdered,  and  with  a  proper  proportion  of  pure  and  unadulterated,  cooked  and  uncooked,  pulvec 
farinaceous  substance,  derived  either  from  cereals,  such  as  wheat  flour,  or  from  roots,  such  as  pol 
starch,  a  proportion  of  about  60  per  cent  of  clam,  32  per  cent  of  farinaceous  material,  and  8  per  cen 
salt,  yielding  an  excellent  product.  Or  the  clam  pulp,  prepared  subst-antially  as  above  described,  i 
be  admixed  with  breail  crumbs,  cracker  dust,  or  other  farinaceous  preparation,  before  desiccatioi 
sufficient  proportion  to  form  a  paste  or  dough,  and  the  resultant  hard,  dry  compound  be  reduced  1 
powder  for  use. 

Another  process  of  desiccating  clams  and  other  shellfish  was  introduced  f  in  1 
by  S.  G.  Van  Gilder,  of  Philadelphia: 

In  carrying  out  this  method  the  clams,  oysters,  or  other  shellfish  arc  first  removed  from  t 
shells  and  separated  from  their  natural  liquor  by  a  draining  process,  iiccompanied  by  slight  oom| 
sion,  if  necessary,  to  expel  all  the  liquor.     After  this  separation,  the  meaty  portion  of  the  fif 


•Letters  Patent  No.  168703,  dated  October  11,  1875. 

t  Letters  Patent  No.  191024,  dated  May  22,  1877. 

\  Letters  Patent  No.  440519,  dated  November  11, 1890. 
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reduced  to  a  finely  comminuted,  pulpy  maas  by  chopping,  grinding,  or  in  any  other  suitable  manner,  in 
which  state  it  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  natural  liquor  previously  separated  from  the  fish,  and 
then  subjected  to  a  boiling  heat — say  212^.  After  this  cooking  procesR  the  solid  matter  is  again 
separated  fh>m  the  liquid  and  the  latter  combined  with  what  remains  of  the  raw  liquor.  Then  the 
combined  Juices  are  subjected  to  a  boiling  and  skimming  process  to  removo  all  superfluous  matter 
and  concentrate  and  refine  the  liquor.  This  boiling  and  skimming  process  serves  to  eliminate  objec- 
tionable matters  floating  in  the  liquor  and  concentrate  and  cook  the  juices,  so  that  the  resultant 
product  will  be  more  refined  and  will  keep  in  a  prime  condition  for  any  length  of  time.  To  this  refine<l 
and  concentrated  liquor  is  then  added  a  suitable  quantity  of  some  farinaceous  substance,  such  as 
flour,  meal,  cracker  dust,  bread  crumbs,  etc.,  after  which  the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  boiling  temper- 
ature, which  will  serve  to  cook  the  same  and  thicken  and  coagulate  the  albuminous  and  starchy 
matters  contained  therein.  Then  this  coagulated  mans  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  pulpy  mass, 
and  the  whole  subjected  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture  from  it,  and 
thereby  desiccate  it.  The  heat  for  the  purpose  of  desiccation  may  be  applied  by  steam,  hot  air,  the 
vacuum  process,  or  otherwise,  in  order  that  the  desiccation  may  be  thorough.  After  desiccation  the 
product  is  reduced  to  a  granular  form  and  put  up  into  suitable  cans  or  packages  for  the  trade. 

It  is  claime<I  that  this  concentrated  food  product  will  keep  in  a  prime  condition  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  when  used  for  sach  purposes  as  soups,  chowders, 
fritters,  sauces,  dressings,  etc.,  the  original  flavor  will  be  retained  and  greatly  aug- 
mented by  concentration. 

One  of  the  most  successfully  introduced  of  the  proprietary  clam  extracts  is  made 
by  the  following  process : 

The  uncooked  clams  are  placed  in  a  retort  or  receptacle,  which  is  preferably  air  and  steam  tight, 
and  live  steam  is  admitted  into  said  retort  for  20  minutes,  or  more  or  less,  as  may  l>e  desired.  The 
steam  causes  the  shell  or  clam  to  open,  thus  liberating  the  liquid  or  juice  from  the  solid  meat  of  the 
clams,  and  said  liquid  drops  into  suitable  pans  placed  for  the  purpose  under  the  clams,  the  latter  being 
supported  by  suitable  open  racks  or  gratings.  The  juice  or  liquid  extract  thus  obtained  is  next  passed 
through  a  suitable  filter,  and  is  then  boiled  to  evaporate  a  part  of  the  wat^^tr  and  concentrate  the 
extract,  thus  making  a  given  quantity  of  it  richer  than  it  would  othorwise  be.  The  boiling  also  cooks 
the  nutritive  elements  in  the  liquid  sufficiently  to  prevent  ready  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  liquid  is  finally  put,  while  hot  or  cold,  into  cans  or  jars  and  hermetically  sealed,  the  time  of 
processing  or  cooking  the  jars  or  cans,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  have  it  keep  in  any  climate,  varying 
as  to  whether  the  concentrated  juice  or  extract  is  filled  int^  the  cans  or  jars  hot  or  cold.  (Letters 
Patent  No.  395199,  dated  December  25, 1888.) 

Large  quantities  of  extract  are  made  from  soft  clams  at  several  points  on  the 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  coast  after  the  last-described  process,  the  product  being 
placed  on  the  market  in  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  tin  cans  and  selling  at  about  $2.50  per 
dozen  pint  cans,  and  at  proi)ortionate  prices  for  cans  of  other  sizes.  The  surplus 
liquor  from  clams  used  in  the  canning  factories  forms  the  crude  material  and  this  is 
evaporated  and  prepared  in  the  manner  described  above.  In  discussing  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  this  extract  the  inventor  states: 

It  has  been  adopted  in  very  many  hospitals,  hotels,  and  large  public  institutions;  it  is  being 
prescribed  as  a  valuable  stomachic  by  thousands  of  physicians,  and  is  already  being  sold  by  very  many 
of  the  leading  grocers  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  to  families  who  use  it  as 
food  in  its  various  forms  upon  their  l;ibles.  Another  use  to  which  it  is  getting  to  be  largely  put  is  in 
making  instantaneous  hot  clam  broth  or  bouillon  by  dispensers  of  temperance  drinks,  being  in  this 
way  used  in  conjunction  with  water  or  milk,  making,  with  the  addition  of  pepper  or  salt,  a  very 
nutritious  and  palatable  drink.  Although  this  "extract  of  clams'*  in  of  recent  introduction,  yet  the 
sales  have  already  reached  several  thousands  of  cases  per  year,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing 
as  the  people  find  out  the  merits  of  the  article.  The  prices  of  this  new  food  are  reasonable,  so  that 
those  who  are  in  moderate  circumstances  can  afibrd  to  purchase  it,  the  retail  price  for  pint  tins  not 
exceeding  30  cents  per  tin  and  for  the  gallon  tins  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  tin  in  the  United  States  and 
the  principal  European  centers  of  trade. 
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There  are  several  brands  of  clam  extract  or  bouillon  on  the  market,  made  from 
hard  clams  or  qaahogs.  These  are  prepared  in  various  ways,  and  usually,  as  in  case 
of  extract  of  soft  clams,  as  a  by-product  in  the  canning  of  the  quahogs.  At  one 
establishment  in  Kew  York  State  the  hard  clams  are  steamed  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  them,  the  escaping  liquid  being  saved  and  placed  in  tin  cans,  processed 
heavily,  and  sealed,  the  meats  being  similarly  treated  and  canned  separately.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  this  process  is  objectionable,  especially  in  the  manner  of  open- 
ing the  clams  by  steaming.  The  hot  steam  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  shells 
condenses  somewhat  and  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the  liquor,  thereby  weakening  it;  also, 
when  the  shells  are  heated  they  impart  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  liquor.  As  this 
preparation  is  not  evaporated,  diluting  it  with  the  condensed  steam  is  especially 
undesirable.    It  sells  for  about  $1.75  per  dozen  1-pound  cans. 

At  another  factory  in  New  Tork  State  for  preparing  clam  juice  the  clams  were 
formerly  opened  with  a  knife,  all  the  free  liquor  being  saved  and  the  meats  chopped 
and  compressed  to  obtain  additional  liquor.  This  was  compressed  and  the  liquid 
condensed,  leaving  the  clear  juice  somewhat  concentrated.  It  was  soon  found  more 
profitable  to  use  the  meats  in  preparing  clam  chowder,  and  at  present  that  is  one  of 
the  principal  products  of  the  establishment.  The  raw  clams  are  opened  with  a  knife, 
all  the  liquor  being  saved.  The  meats,  with  sufficient  liquor,  are  then  mixed  with 
disks  of  white  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  to  suit  the  taste,  just  as  in 
preparing  chowders  at  home,  placed  in  tin  cans,  processed,  vented,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  The  surplus  liquor  is  condensed  by  evaporation  and  placed  in  glass  jars, 
which  are  then  sealed.  A  large  spoonful  of  this  juice  is  sufficient  for  a  cup  of  bouillon 
after  mixing  with  water. 

Some  clam  juice  is  prepared  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  occasionally  in  the 
Chesapeake  region  a  few  cases  are  prepared  experimentally  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  market  them.  This  usually  results  in  a  loss  because  of  the  article  being  unknown, 
considerable  work  being  necessary  to  build  up  a  market  for  a  new  brand  of  clam 
juice. 

In  1897  there  was  introduced  in  Scotland  a  method  of  preparing  an  extract  of 
clams  or  other  shellfish  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seaweed,  such  as  Irish 
moss  or  carrageen,  to  convert  it  into  a  jelly,*  for  use  as  a  "stock''  in  making  soups, 
sauces,  and  the  like. 

The  process  of  preparation  is  as  follows : 

Boil  a  quantity  of  clams  or  other  shellfiHh  in  a  close-covered  vessel,  using  the  smallest  quantity 
of  water  necessary  for  the  purpose.  After  the  mollusks  are  sufficiently  cooked,  remove  the  shells, 
bruise  or  reduce  the  flesh  to  a  pulp,  and  strain  off  all  the  extracted  liquor  from  it.  To  this  liquid 
extract  add  the  water  used  in  cooking  and  the  liquid  resulting  from  opening  the  mollusks.  Then 
boil  this  liquid  with  a  quantity  of  Irish  moss  or  carrageen,  or  any  seaweed  having  similar  properties, 
which  has  been  well  bleached  to  remove  color,  apportioning  the  quantity  of  Irish  moss  and  timing 
the  boiling  operation  to  obtain  a  jelly  of  the  desired  consistence.  Before  boiling  the  moss  and  liquid, 
or  during  tliat  operation,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  other  flavoring  condiments  desired.  Strain  the  product 
while  hot  and  store  it  in  stoneware  jars  or  other  receptacles,  which  may  be  sealed  up. 


Letters  Patent  No.  585395,  dated  June  29, 1897. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ANTISEPTICS  AND  ANTISEPTIC  PROCESSES. 


There  are  a  namber  of  antiseptics  which  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
fish-curers  for  use  in  preserving  their  products,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted. 
The  most  desirable  are  those  that  do  not  change  the  texture  of  the  fish,  as  common  salt 
does,  among  these  being  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  etc. 
The  first  is  considered  a  valuable  preservative,  as  it  keeps  fish  and  other  food  stuffs 
fresh  for  a  week  or  more  without  great  iiyury  either  to  the  appearance  or  quality  of 
the  articles  preserved,  and  it  is  used  more  extensively  than  all  others,  but  usually 
only  as  an  aid  to  other  methods  of  preservation. 

BORACIC  ACID. 

For  many  years  the  value  of  boracic  acid  as  a  preservative  agent  has  been  recog- 
nized. Its  extensive  use  with  articles  of  food  appears  to  have  originated  in  Norway 
about  1870.  Among  the  articles  preserved  by  its  agency  were  herring,  and  the  success 
with  them  was  such  that  the  trade  gradually  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  and  in  1885  they  were  shipped  to  England  in  large  quantities,  successfully 
competing  with  fresh  herring  from  Yarmouth  and  other  points  of  Great  Britain. 

The  general  method  of  application  is  as  follows:  The  round  herring  are  arranged 
in  layers  in  a  barrel  and  each  tier  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  mixture  made  of 
5  pounds  of  boracic  acid  and  10  pounds  of  fine  salt.  When  full  the  barrel  is  tightened 
down  in  the  usual  way  and  the  contents  pickled  with  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid 
and  fresh  water.  The  fish  should  then  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  at  an  even  temperature. 
In  treating  a  barrel  of  herring  in  this  way,  2^  pounds  of  boracic  acid  and  5  pounds  of 
salt  are  required  for  spreading  on  the  fish  during  packing,  and  about  10  ounces  of  acid 
for  dissolving  in  the  water  used  for  pickling.  The  cost  is  about  8  or  10  cents  per 
pound,  wholesale. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  use  of  boracic  acid  as  a  preservative 
because  of  its  alleged  injury  to  health.  In  opposition  to  this  it  is  stated  that  it  has 
been  used  for  years,  especially  to  preserve  milk  in  hot  weather,  and  no  evidence  has 
appeared  to  indicate  injurious  effects  upon  the  health.  The  Norwegian  herring  pre- 
served with  boracic  acid  are  said  to  be  of  good  quality  and  to  be  in  fair  condition  when 
placed  on  the  markets,  even  after  being  two  weeks  out  of  the  water. 

In  discussing  the  coring  of  fish  with  boracic  acid,  the  British  Medical  Journal 
states: 

Large  quantities  of  herring  preserved  with  salt  and  boraoic  aoid  beii  it  present  imported  from 
Norway  and  sold  in  the  London  and  Newcastle  markets,  attempts  hare  ho  de  to  prei         11 

sale.    The  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  dis<        id  the  quesi        kt  aiw        ooi 
at  Fishmongeni'  Hall,  but  no  decision  as  to  sach  fish  was  \     ived  at.    It  ho  ^ 

while  to  point  oat  that  boracic  acid  being  the  essential  ingn  of  < 

be  it  in  the  form  of  the  acid,  of  boroglyeeride,  or  of  1         ,         i  a 

serve  milk  in  hot  weather,  and  no  evidence  has  ever  1 
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m^A  mttfkM  Un^y^f^^fti^  n^^MiMrt  tl^  ;aUMM«  4vf  SAtiMf4ic»  and  i^d 

^>A  th^.  #Hti^  biftft/L  a  fMi-^liOkier  wntea  to  the  l^A  Tro^et  GmzMe: 

Un$tA$»Ai^  t4  ffiUf^,U  of  htrrnu%  fttfUi  }itfrw%j  oat  of  oiie  cargo  vere  condcmiBcd*  aad 
ftf^/'f  f  I  i^^Pf  ^fMf^U  tttfMfM  l/iitfC  io  l^rttAim  at  tlutt  tin«.   Fraaee  will  not  admft  SvedJah  and 
ft*^fff$ilCf  f*'^  ^'7  *At9*rt  tttiU  *.nf»A  \fy  tb«  proe««»  naoMd,    Xaoj  shopkeepers  mkni  find  oat  to  their  eoat 
IbAi  //##>>'  iMif  ^'i^tz/WMrm  bar«  UmuA  h0frTia%  ^ored  with  acid  thej  don't  a^k  fiM*  them  a  Meond  tune. 


A  i'AfmhUmiiou  iff  }Mniu:U'y  aud  acetic  adds  for  preserring  food  prodacts 
UtiffMiwM  Ui  ttii'.  f/'fiite^l  HUiUsii  irj  1877  by  C.  G.  Am  Ende,  who  thus  describes  his 

'tU^  )ti'/f.hiiou  '<'/fiftUU  ttt  '^/mp</rj riding  boracic  acid^  either  in  a  liquid  or  palTerooa  state,  with 
H4'MUi  u^>U\,  Ui  iU*i  \tm\Htttitm  of  at^/ut  ^me  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  erery  oonoe  of  boracic  aeid;  hut 
^\i*^  \ttti\Htf^)*tu  um*j  \t*'-  vurifAf  ac/^/rdiiig  to  the  natare  of  the  snbHtance  to  be  preeenred,  and  of  the 
MitWfn\tUMt'.  Iff  wbicb  tlie  nMnain  Uf  b«  exjio«e<l.  The  acetic  acid  may  be  oaed  more  or  lees  dilated. 
ttthHt  »alu  ffiay  Uti  itdUiiul  Ut  the  rnixttirc  If  di^ired.  The  composition  is  applied  to  the  sabstanees 
Uf  h*s  iftt^mr^tul  Ui  AijImtaritUlly  the  riiariuer  in  which  preservatives  are  usually  applied.  The  acetic 
Mn\f\  \h  ib«f  c#/ffi|f</sU)ofi  pitiVtmtM  iht^  forfnatiou  of  fungi,  while  the  boracic  acid  prevents  pntrefiMstion 
#'.|f  Mtil/  t>y  U\iu\nt\tni  Ihti  i'ifrmtiiUfU  of  ba^;t<5ria,     CHee  letters  Patent  No.  187079,  dated  February  6, 1877.) 

KOOSEN  PROCESS. 

1'iiln  \mm^HHf  IfivcjiUMl  by  Aii^iiHt  lUHmen,  of  Hamburg,  consists  in  placing  the 
ri'imlily  t'.nuy^hl  lUh  in  nu  iiir  tJ^ht  barrel,  and  then  forcing  the  preservative  solution 
Ml  Ml  IImi  DMHiMm  or  iUi^  (IhIi  by  uHJng  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres.  The  details 
of  Mm  \tt'iu'4\HH  iitn  hh  (oIIowh: 

A  nlioii^  I  unU  ni'  (fiU viiiiI/.ikI  iron  with  an  adJiiHtable  lid  is  provided.  This  resembles  somewhat 
IImi  wnll  It  now  II  niiiN  umul  riMconvoyin^f  milk,  but  Ih  much  larger.  Am  many  fresh  fish  as  the  cask  will 
I  Miivonlniidy  linl<l  iii<t  ptiM'iul  Minroln,  and  the  cask  iH  filled  with  water  and  certain  proportions  of 
hiiHioh'  ii<'l<l  iMiit  (artarlr  iwU\.  'IMio  pnrpoHo  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  to  neutralize  the  taste  of  the 
liuitH  In  iH'lit,  whirli.  Iiowinnr,  In  (|iilro  harniloNN.  The  lid,  fitted  ho  as  to  be  air-tight,  is  next  adjusted 
(iinl  NiMiiitwl  III  llin  rafiU.  A  Ninall  Torre  pump  is  connected  with  a  hole  in  the  lid,  and  additional 
i|naiHMlt««  t»r  II  NoliiMon  of  Mio  iintlNoptic  in  water  are  ]>uinped  into  the  cask,  expelling  all  air,  which 
n.ii  tipin  III  II  iMMtoiiil  lioln  In  Mio  li«l.  An  soon  iiH  the  cask  is  completely  full  and  the  air  expelled,  the 
lli|iilil  bo^hin  III  How  MiioiiKh  lliit  Nocond  aperture.  An  air-tight  cap  is  then  screwed  tightly  over  this 
lioln  III  pinxiMil  liiil.hi«r  rnoiipo  of  the  li«|uid.  The  pump  is  again  set  to  work  forcing  in  the  mixture 
mil  II  II  H't*')'.**  Hxoil  lo  llio  pniup  iiulicatcH  a  presHurc  of  IK)  ]>oun(l.s  to  the  Hquare  inch.  Hy  means  of  a 
nliipMiili  llio  npoiiln^'  IN  ilioii  cIonimI  and  (he  air  pump  removed.  The  etVect  of  the  high  pressure 
III  III  liiiio  llii«  iMixhiio  inlo  ilio  NriiiN  iiuil  tJNHucH  of  the  liHh  and  thu8  prevent  organic  change  in  any 
piul  riii<  II  ill  mo  nhippod  in  (ho  vi\nV,  ami  it  iH  N(a(oil  that  they  will  keep  for  any  reattouable  length 
III  (Imo  hi  iin\  idinuilo. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  utensils  reqaired  for  the  preservation  of  fish  accord- 
ing to  the  above  process  amounts  in  this  country  to  about  $30,  the  cost  of  a  cask 
being  $20  and  of  a  pump  $10.  The  cask  should  be  made  of  stout  steel,  and  capable 
of  containing  200  or  300  ])Ounds  of  fish.  The  utensils  should  last  five  years,  and  one 
pump  is  sufficient  for  a  large  number  of  casks.  If  the  cost  of  materials  be  distributed 
over  five  years,  the  average  cost  will  be  $6  per  year,  so  that  in  case  the  cask  is  filled 
only  once  a  year  the  cost  of  utensils  and  materials  is  a  trifle  over  2  cents  per  pound  of 
fish.  But  as  each  cask  may  be  filled  twenty  times  a  year,  and  one  pump  will  suffice 
for  a  large  number  of  casks,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  article  in  the  Fish  Trades  Gazette^  of  London, 
July  31,  1886: 

Tho  Rooseu  process  Ih  now  pretty  well  knowu  in  Kn^^land,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  an  heing 
far  the  most  Huccessful  attempt  to  keep  fish  not  only  fresh,  but  also  sweet,  wholesome,  and  attra<;tivo 
for  long  ]>eriod8.  The  process,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  confined  to  fish,  bat  has  been  applied  with 
equal  success  to  meat,  game,  fruit,  etc.  Experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  Scotland,  and  public 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  the  process  made  in  Edinburgh  nnd  Glasgow,  where  its  merits  have  been 
recognized  by  the  very  highest  authorities  on  the  subjects  of  fishing  and  the  fish  trade.  Messrs. 
Dufresue  &  Luders,  the  agents  of  Mr.  August  R.  Roosen,  of  Hamburg,  the  inventor  of  the  process, 
lately  decided  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  tho  process  better  known  in  London,  and  accordingly 
invited  a  num1>er  of  representative  guests  to  witness  the  opening  of  several  casks  of  fish  preserved 
by  the  Roosen  process  and  to  taste  the  same  when  cooked.  There  was  an  excellent  response  to  the 
invitation,  the  guests  including  many  famous  authorities  in  science  and  in  medicine,  as  well  as  others 
holding  important  governmental  positions  or  being  connected  with  commerce,  not  only  in  England,  but 
also  in  the  colonies  and  Indian  Empire.  Two  casks,  which  had  been  closed  for  seventeen  days,  were 
opened  l>efore  the  company,  and  the  fish  when  taken  out  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sweet  and  frosbf 
brigbt'lookin*;,  and  as  attractive  as  the  day  they  were  caught.  On  being  eaten  they  were  pronounced 
excellent,  and  the  advantages  of  the  process  were  highly  commended. 

A  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  introduced  by  Iloosen  was  devised*  by 
Magnus  Gross,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1859.  Gross's  method  differed  from  lioosen's 
in  employing  hydrostatic  pressure  instead  of  a  force  pump  and  in  using  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  (100  x)Ounds)  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  (4  pounds)  and 
carbonate  of  potash  (2  pounds).  This  method  was  intended  for  the  preparation  of 
salted  Ush,  the  product  being  packed  in  dry  salt  after  the  curing  process,  and  it  was 
never  used  to  any  commercial  extent. 

ECKHART   PROCESS. 

In  1877  John  Eckhart,  of  Munich,  Germany,  patented!  a  process  of  i>reserving 
fish  and  meats  by  introducing  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  with  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  lloosen  process  for  preserving  fresh  fish.  The  solution  was  made  by 
dissolving  half  a  pound  of  salicylic  acid  in  100  pounds  of  water.  A  hydraulic  pressure 
of  12  atmospheres  was  applied  for  from  one  to  two  hours.  In  1882  Eckhart  introduced 
another  antiseptic  com|>ound|  for  fish,  salt,  boracic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  salicylic 
acid  being  used  instead  of  boracic  acid  alone.  The  mixture  was  composed  of  50  per 
cent  salt,  Mh  per  cent  boracic  acid,  2  per  cent  tartaric  acid,  and  ^  per  cent  salicylic 
acid.  In  its  application  the  fish  are  stripped  of  skin  and  bone»  and  mixed  with  the 
compound  in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  antiseptic  to  100  pounds  of  fish.  They  are 
next  packed  in  cases  of  animal  tissue  or  parchment  and  put  into  casks  filled  with  a 
gelatin  solution  made  in  the  proportion  of  10  pounds  of  gelatin,  4  pounds  of  the  anti- 


'^  Letters  Patent  No.  26427,  December  13,  1^9. 
t  Letters  Patent  No.  194550,  Angnst  28, 1877. 
X  Letters  Patent  No.  251772,  Januury  3, 1882. 
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septic^  and  25  gallons  of  water.  The  casks  are  then  headed  and  connected  with  a  force 
pump  and  more  of  the  solution  is  forced  in  until  the  contents  are  well  saturated.  The 
fish  may  then  be  shipped  in  the  casks  or  they  may  be  removed  from  the  cases,  sprinkled 
with  dry  salt,  and  marketed  dry. 

JANNASCH    PRESERVATIVE. 

A  compound  patented  by  Hugo  Jannasch,  of  Germany,  and  in  use  at  Gloucester 
and  some  other  ports,  is  said  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Equal  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  chemicaUy  pure  boracic  acid  are 
dissolved  in  the  proper  quantities  of  water.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  then  heated  in  a 
kettle  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  added  thereto.  This  solution  is  kept 
on  a  brisk  fire  until  the  lye  has  become  perfectly  clear.  The  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  then  added 
under  continual  stirring.  By  the  influence  of  the  boracic  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  212P  F,,  a 
reaction  takes  place,  which  is  indicated  by  the  mass  assuming  a  yellowish  color,  and  by  the  escape  of 
chlorine  gas.  After  the  reaction  has  taken  place  the  solution  is  slowly  evaporated  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, until  a  dry  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  hyponitrate  of  potash, 
hypochlorate  of  soda,  borate  of  soda,  borate  of  potash,  and  free  boracic  acid. 

In  the  application  of  this  compound  to  the  preservation  of  fresh,  pickled,  smoked, 
or  dry-salted  fish  the  following  directions  are  given: 

In  preserving  fresh  fish  which  are  to  be  shipped  or  kept  on  the  stand  for  sale,  remove  the  entrails, 
sprinkle  some  of  the  preservative  inside  the  flsh,  also  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  barrel  in  which  the 
fish  are  to  be  packed;  then  place  the  fish  in  the  box  and  sprinkle  the  preservative  over  each  layer. 
If  the  entrails  and  gills  are  not  taken  out,  insert,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish  and  the  season  of 
the  year,  more  or  less  of  the  compound  in  the  month  of  the  fish,  pushing  it  down  as  far  as  poassible; 
then  sprinkle  some  on  the  gills,  after  which  treat  the  fish  as  above  when  packed  in  box  or  barrel. 
Use  1  pound  of  preservative  to  100  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  Pickled  fish,  if  packed  in  kegs  or  barrels, 
are  treated  first  in  the  way  directed  above.  The  barrels  are  then  headed  up  and  allowed  to  stand 
from  4  to  6  hours ;  then  the  pickle,  which  can  be  made  much  milder  than  the  present  pickle  for  fish, 
is  added,  and  the  barrels  are  rolled  to  facilitate  and  quicken  the  dissolving  of  the  preservative.  The 
pickle  should  be  admitted  through  the  bunghole  only,  to  prevent  the  preservative  from  being  washed 
ofi".  To  prevent  the  brine  from  souring  and  to  enable  its  being  used  several  times  over  again,  it  is 
recommended  that  to  every  6  gallons  of  brine  1  pound  of  preservative  be  added,  first  dissolving  the 
compound  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  after  it  has  cooled  off  pouring  it  into  the  brine.  Every  time 
the  pickle  is  used  over  again  add  sufficient  salt  to  bring  it  back  to  the  requisite  strength;  then  use 
only  half  the  quantity  of  preservative  taken  the  first  time,  which  would  be  ^  pound  of  preservatiye 
for  every  6  gallons  of  pickle.  By  this  treatment  the  pickle  will  remain  sweet  and  free  from  slime  for 
a  long  time,  and  thus  save  the  labor  and  expense  of  making  new  brine. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ANTISEPTIC   COMPOUNDS. 

While  boracic  acid  and  other  chemicals  have  not  been  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States  for  preserving  fresh  fish,  they  have  been  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  since  1881  in  connection  with  other  processes  of  preservation.  Boracic  acid 
has  long  been  used  in  a  powdered  form  on  dry- salted  cod,  especially  those  put  up  as 
boneless  fish.  Its  popularity  has  increased  under  various  names,  and  it  is  now 
employed  at  several  boneless-cod,  oyster-shucking,  and  other  establishments.  It  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  preservation  of  caviar,  but  salicylic  acid  seems  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose.     Most  of  the  preservative  antiseptics  used  are  proprietary  * 

compounds  sold  under  various  trade  names,  such  as  ^^Preservaliue,"  "Rex  Magnus,"  j 

etc.    The  following  antiseptic  compounds  have  been  introduced.     This  summary  has  I 

no  pretensions  to  completeness,  there  being  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  number  of  i 

eonipounds  brought  to  the  attention  of  lish-(jurers.  ' 
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Hydrocarbon  gas. — ^Tliis  is  sabstitated  for  the  air  which  occupies  the  space  iu  and 
around  the  substance  to  be  preserved,  subjecting  the  same  to  a  temperature  of  about 
30^  F.  The  gas  is  let  into  the  package  through  a  hole  in  the  top  and  the  air  escapes 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  both  holes  are  then  closed.  (Letters  Patent  No. 
45765,  dated  January  3, 1865.) 

Sulphides  of  carbon. — Fish  are  placed  in  a  receiver  and  the  air  exhausted.  Gase- 
ous bisulphide,  protosulphide,  or  other  sulphide  of  carbon  is  then  let  into  the  receiver 
under  pressure  and  permeates  the  flesh.  In  combination  with  the  sulphide  is  used 
phenic  acid,  methyl  or  other  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  (Letters 
Patent  No.  85184,  dated  December  22, 1868.) 

Oelatinj  limcj  glycerin^  etc. — Put  the  fish  in  an  air-tight  compartment  and  exhaust 
the  air  with  a  vacuum  pump,  then  by  means  of  a  force  pump  introduce  a  solution  of 
gelatin  and  bisulphite  of  lime.  When  completely  saturated  remove  the  fish  and  dip 
them  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin  containing  bisulphite  of  lime,  glycerin, 
sugar,  and  gum.    (Letters  Patent  No.  90944,  dated  June  8, 1869.) 

Glycerin. — Remove  from  the  fish  all  the  refuse  matter,  such  as  skin,  bones,  etc., 
and  then  grind  the  residue  and  compress  from  it  the  watery  portions,  blood,  and  oily 
matter  to  whatever  extent  may  be  desirable,  and  then  treat  it  with  glycerin,  regrinding 
the  material  during  this  process.  The  fish  is  fhen  pressed  into  a  compact  mass  and 
placed  in  -any  suitable  wrapper  of  tin  foil  or  other  material,  or  boxed.  (Letters  Pat- 
ent No.  87986,  March  16,  1869.) 

Glycerin  and  antiseptic  salts. — Oysters,  fish,  and  meats  may  be  preserved  by  use 
of  a  mixture  of  glycerin  with  phosphate  of  soda,  or  other  antiseptic  salt  in  connec- 
tion with  aldehyde,  formic  ether,  or  acid  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  glycerin, 
etc.,  and  the  preserved  substance  is  then  covered  with  parafin  or  stearin.  (Letters 
Patent  No.  93183,  dated  August  3, 1869.) 

Saltpeter  and  alum. — The  fish,  either  after  or  before  they  have  been  salted,  are 
placed  for  4  hours  in  a  solution  of  saltpeter  and  alum,  made  in  proportion  of  5  pounds 
of  saltpeter  and  4  ounces  of  alum  to  60  gallons  of  sea  water.  They  are  then  dried  either 
in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  means.  If  they  are  to  be  smoked,  2  hours  iu  the  solution 
is  said  to  be  sufficient.  It  is  claimed  that  this  process  removes  all  tendency  to  sweat 
or  decay.    (Letters  Patent  No.  95179,  dated  September  28, 1869.) 

Soda  and  carbolic  acid. — After  being  cleaned  the  fish  are  dipi)ed  in  a  solution  in 
proportion  of  5  gallons  of  water,  2  pounds  of  sulphite  or  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  2  ounces 
of  carbolic  acid  in  crystals.  Oysters,  clams,  etc.,  may  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  their 
own  liquor  and  the  chemicals.     (Letters  Patent  No.  86040,  January  19,  1869.) 

Thymol  or  thymate  salts. — Place  the  fish,  oysters,  meats,  or  other  animal  substances 
to  be  preserved  in  solutions  of  thymol,  thymic  acid,  or  any  of  the  thymate  salts  and 
water,  alcohol,  or  glycerin,  etc.    (Letters  Patent  No.  1089&3,  dated  November  8, 1870.) 

Chloroform  and  ether,  etc. — The  meat  or  fish  is  placed  in  air-tight  packages,  into 
which  is  poured  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform,  which  becomes  vaporized  and  sur. 
rounds  the  substance  with  an  atmosphere  of  vapor  which  acts  as  a  preservative.  The 
cans  are  then  sealed  and  are  ready  for  shipment.  When  needed  for  use  the  chloroform 
is  removed  by  means  of  an  air-pump.    (Letters  Patent  No.  128371,  dated  June  25, 1872.) 

BorojCj  saltpeter,  etc. — By  the  Herzen  preserving  process,  meat  is  soaked  from 
24  to  36  hours  in  a  solution  of  3  parts  borax,  2  boracic  acid,  3  saltpeter,  and  1  salt,  in 
100  parts  water,  then  packed  in  some  of  the  solution.  Before  use  the  meat  must  be 
soaked  24  hours  iu  fresh  water. 

F.C.B..  1898-36 
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Bisulphite  of  lime. — ^The  Medloch  &  Bailey  method  of  preserving  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  antiseptic  processes.  The  solution  used  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  water  and  bisulphite  of  lime  of  105  sp.  gr.  Fish  cured  in  this  solution  are 
claimed  not  to  have  an  unpleasant  flavor. 

Acetate  of  alumina. — Meat  and  fish  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  gum,  then 
immersed  in  acetate  of  alumina,  then  a  solntion  of  gelatin,  allowing  the  whole  to  dry 
on  the  surface.  The  antiseptic  acetate  of  alumina  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
the  gelatin  and  prevents  decomposition  by  excluding  air  from  the  substance. 

Benzoin  and  alum, — In  the  preservation  of  meat  and  Ush  by  the  Pagliare  process 
they  are  immersed  in  a  compound  of  gum  benzoin  boiled  in  a  solution  of  alnm,  and 
excess  of  moisture  is  driven  ofif  by  a  current  of  hot  air,  leaving  the  antiseptic  on  the 
snrface  of  the  fish  or  meat. 

Salicylic  acid  and  alcohol. — To  50  grams  of  salicylic  acid  is  added  300  grams  of 
rectified  alcohol.  White  blotting  paper  is  well  saturated  in  this  mixture  and  left  to 
dry.  By  this  mixture  the  paper  becomes  full  of  little  red  pricks  and  has  a  sweetish 
taste.  The  fish  are  wrapped  in  this  paper  and  packed  rather  loosely  in  dry  hay.  By 
this  method  it  is  claimed  that  fish  or  game  can  be  transported  at  any  time  during 
the  summer  without  danger  of  spoiling. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  saccharine  matter. — Take  40  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  GO  parts  of  saccharine  matter,  such  as  sugar,  and  mix  them  in  enough  water  to 
form  a  thick  paste  or  sirup,  which  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  surface  of  the  fish 
to  be  preserved.  The  fish  so  coated  are  suspended  in  a  shady  place  for  an  hour  or  so 
and  then  exposed  to  an  air  current  until  the  surface  is  thoroughly  dried.  By  soaking 
the  fish  in  water  for  3  hours  or  more  the  coating  is  dissolved,  when  the  fish  may  be 
prepared  for  the  table.    (Letters  Patent  No.  474581,  dated  1892.) 

Fluoride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  sodium. — A  mixture  made  of  80  parts  fiuoride  of 
sodium  with  20  parts  of  common  salt  gives  the  best  results,  but  the  proportions  may 
be  varied  according  to  conditions.  This  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or 
dissolved  in  water.  When  the  fish  are  to  be  preserved  a  considerable  length  of  time 
they  should  be  soaked  in  the  antiseptic  solution ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  preserved 
for  a  short  time  only  they  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  powder.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
antiseptic  does  not  exert  an  ii^jurious  influence  on  the  digestive  fluids,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  rather  beneficial. 

Miscellaneous. — The  following  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  a  number  of  propri- 
etary antiseptics  used  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country: 


Compositiou. 


SoKoIithe : 

Sulphite  of  ammoni* 

Sulphurous  acid 

Soda 

Water 

Concentrated  bt^rlinite: 

Cryfttallized  borax . . . 

Boracic  acid 

Chloride  of  sodium .. 
Paechel  berlinite: 

Chloride  of  sodium . . 

Nitrate  of  potash . . . . 

Boric  acid 

Water 


Per  cent. 


37.3 
39.7 
21 
2 

82.7 
9.8 
7.6 

45.9 

32.3 

19.3 

2.5 


Composition. 


The  ••Minerva"  Chinese  preservative: 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Boric  acid 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphite 

Water 

Australian  salt: 

Crystallized  borax 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Some  hydrocarburet 

Kn^rs  barmenide : 

Boric  acid 

Chloride  of  sodium 


Per  cent. 


25 

17.7 

38.8 

9.2 

9.3 

94 
6.6 
.6 

50 
60 
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MOSS  WATER. 

Among  the  ^<  Papers  in  Golouies  and  Trade"  for  1820  a  somewhat  novel  method  of 
preserving  herring  by  means  of  moss  water  was  described  by  J.  Fred.  Denovan,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  developing  the  pickled-herring  trade  of  Scotland.  His  description 
is  as  follows: 

Haying  often  observed  the  strong  antiseptic  powers  of  moss  water  on  vegetable  and  animal  snb- 
stanoes,  I  conceived  that  it  might  be  used  with  effect  in  the  care  of  herrinfrs,  particularly  of  those 
intended  for  a  warmer  climate,  and  I  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale :  I  first  cured  a 
few  kegs  of  the  later  herrings  (in  October,  1»I8)  in  the  usual  way;  but  instead  of  throwing  away  the 
gut,  gills,  and  bloody  part,  as  is  customary,  I  put  them  into  a  small  cask  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  Lisbon  salt,  and  pressing  down  the  whole  by  means  of  an  iron  plate  a  dissolution  of  the 
salt  took  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  strong  red  pickle  was  produced,  on  the  top  of  which  the  fixed  oil 
was  floating.  After  carefully  skimming  off  the  oil,  I  added  one-third  of  strong  brown  moss  water 
taken  from  a  natural  pond  formed  in  the  moor  near  Eyemouth ;  and  having  taken  the  herrings  out  of 
the  original  pickle,  I  packed  them  anew  and  filled  up  the  kegs  with  this  pickle.  Ou  opening  them 
some  months  afterwards  I  not  only  found  they  were  in  excellent  preservation,  but  that  the  scales 
(which  always  proves  the  quality  of  the  pickle)  were  as  bright  as  when  the  fish  were  taken  out  of  the 
water.—C' Papers  in  Colonies  and  Trade''  for  1820,  p.  196.) 

PRESERVATION  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  in  preserving  meat  and  fish  by  compressed 
air.  One  of  the  most  important  processes  is  that  known  as  Brandt's  method,  devised 
by  Martin  Brandt,  of  Denmark.  A  brief  review  of  this  process  and  its  importance 
to  the  fish  trade  appears  in  the  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zeitung  July  8, 1884,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following: 

Martin  Brandt's  new  method  is  said  to  have  this  advantage,  that  it  does  not  change  the  shape, 
looks,  and  flavor  of  the  fish,  and  prevents  the  development  of  fungns.  It  is  done  by  compressed  air. 
It  may  be  continued  for  an  nnlimited  period  and  be  employed  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  railroad  carj, 
warehouses,  etc.  For  lining  the  rooms  where  the  fish  are  kept  metiil  or  cement  is  used.  l*he  pre. 
serving  medium  weighs  very  little,  as  1,000  cubic  feet  of  compressed  air  weigh  but  10  pounds.  In 
Mr.  Brandt's  warehouse  a  pipe  runs  along  the  wall  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  back  again, 
twisting  several  times,  and  finally  ending  on  the  floor.  The  machine  or  development  apparatus  consists 
of  an  iron  cylinder  connecte<l  with  a  so-called  vacunm  air  filter.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  air 
compressed  by  about  200  atmospheric  pressure.  By  means  of  the  vacuum  apparatus  the  machine  is 
connected  with  the  pipe  in  the  warehouse,  and  the  compressed  air  flows,  after  a  valve  has  been  opened, 
with  g^eat  velocity  through  the  filter  and  the  pipes.  New  air  is  also  introduced  in  the  vacuum  appa- 
ratus through  cotton  filters,  thus  purifying  it  of  all  matter  apt  to  decay,  and,  united  with  the  stream 
of  compressed  air,  it  continues  to  pass  through  the  pipes.  As  the  air  expands  it  Iohcs  some  of  its 
warmth  and  is  gradually  cooling  off.  When  let  out  of  the  pipes  the  air,  which  has  now  become  quite 
cool,  rises  evenly  throughout  the  room  and  drives  the  warm  air,  filled  with  germs  or  fungi,  through  an 
opening  in  the  ceiling.  As  the  inventor  claims,  fish  and  meat  can  be  kept  ft'esh  for  an  unlimited  period 
in  rooms  whose  air  has  been  purified  in  the  manner  described  above.  (Translated  in  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission Bolletin,  1884.) 
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Aaiudauid  AlBuku  Packing  Company, ., 
AtKood.Jobn  


Ml  Spring  HackanI  Flabeiy. . 


aorlptat 

••  Salyk  "  Prepared  fram  S\ 

Ii»ndwl  I'lckorrl 

Barauof  Inland 

PasklDR  Company 

BaronoTkb  FIsbery 

Barraroda  I>rT-uUted 

Barrcia  fnr  Plrklod  Flab  . . 


14.41* 


HWTing 44(,44T 

Ifackerfd 435 

Uullet at 

BarricadM  at  Afognak m 

In  SalaioD  Stnama jg 

BartJeMBay m 

PaoklDg  Company it 

B«MI,  Barlon  A.  and  Uagb  U.aiDitb,OD  FlabM  of 
Dl-lrictof  Col«u,Ua 1T».187 


SearlaUnd  

lUobe  da  Ufr,  Drying       

B«ll,R..lwrt  

Bctouga,  CaTiiT  (rom  Eggaof. 

BcnioInandAlDmninliinPreMrilngFlab  .. 

Bering  Pa.' king  Com  panj- 

SraDlalriet 

Pasking  Company 
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Beaolwls,  or  BenokeUon,  William 437 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  used  in  PreBerring  Fish 5<n 

Bielaya  ryb* 5 

Billflsh 186 

Binding  Oyster-sbelli  with  Wire 866 

BiBulphite  of  Lime  used  in  Preserving  Fiah 682 

Black  Bass 186 

Brine-salting  of 484 

Cold  Storageof 382 

Blackford,  E.G., on  Shipping  Shad 360 

Spring  Mackerel  Fishery 207, 

209,212,236,256 

BlackMinnow 183 

Black-nosed  Daco 183 

Bleeding  Codfish  for  Drying 891 

Finh  before  Icing 359 

Bloster  Herring 485-488 

Canned 540 

Paste 552 

Prepared  in  Great  Britain 487 

Blob 187 

Blueback  Salmon 5 

Mackerel  Canned 538 

BlueCut 181 

Blueflsh  Brino-saltod 464 

Icing 363 

Preserved  in  Cold  Storage 370,382 

"Bluepoint"  Mussels 291 

Blao-8iK)ttod  Simflsh 185 

Botubdo  Quadra 62 

lloepple,  J.F 288,303 

Bolarito 547 

BoleoHOiiia  effulgenH 186 

ulmstedi 186 

B«juuloHri  CodflHh 390 

in  Australia 399 

Preparation  of 400-406 

Sardines 684 

Wonito  Drysalte<I 414,416 

Bony  Fishes,  l*eri])herul  Nervous  System  of 315-320 

Horacio  Acid 557,561 

used  with  Codfish 403 

Borax  used  in  Priisorving  Fish 561 

Borodine,  NicolaH,  on  Frozen  Fish  Trade  in  Europe ...      385 

Boston  FiMhingond  Trading  Co 17 

Boulonger,  G.  A 273 

Bouti^llo,  C.  A.,  on  S])ring  Mackerel  Fishery 217, 

218. 219,  220, 221 

Bo  werM,  (loorgu  "SI 328 

Brunch  Herring 183 

Bn^om 182,186 

Caviur  made  from  E^f^H  of 515 

BrtM-kiii  ridge.  ClifU)n  K.,  un  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery.     203, 

204, 205, 209, 210, 221, 224 

Breck in ridgo,  W.  P . ,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery 221 

Brevoortia  tyrunnus 184 

"KrickH.'Codfiflh  packed  in 403-405 

Halibut 499 

Brine-Halting  Alowi ves  or  Kivor  Herring 450-453 

muoliMh 464 

Chaiiiiol  BasH 464 

Cod  and  Haddock 4.')3-45r» 

Croakers 464 

D«^ velopnient  and  Methods  of 425-427 

Fish  on  the  ( Irt^at  I.akos 46 1  464 

Halibut  Fins 464 

Jierrinj: 436-450 


Brine-salting  Hogfisb 464 

Mackerel 490-486 

Miscellaneons 464-107 

Mnllet 457 

Perch , 464 

Begulations  Bespecting 4S7-490 

SahlstrSm  Process  of ....w... 406 

Salmon  in  Alaska 455 

Scotland 456 

Shad 458-400 

Sheepshead 404 

Spanish  Mackerel 454 

Sqneteague 444 

Striped  Bass 404 

Swordfish 460 

(Also  see  Pickling.)  . 

Bristol  Bay  Canning  Co 10,173 

••Broiled"  Mackerel 520 

Brook  Minnow 193 

Sucker jgi 

Trout ig4 

"Brook  Trout "  Canned,  Prepared  from  Herring 511, 538 

Brosmius  brosme 890 

**Backhom"  Mussels 291 

Bfickling 4^7 

Bullhead 181,187 

Bumpus,  H.  C 278 

on  the  Keappearance  of  tfae  Tilefish. .  821-933 

Burroughs  Ba}' iqq 

Butter-fish  Smoked •. 503 

•'Butterfly"  Mussels 291 

Butterworth,  Benjamin,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery  214, 215 

Buttles,  H.W 554 

Button-making  Machinery 

Mussels  utilized  in 

Calico  Bass 195 

Canadian  Gasette  on  Transportation  of  Live  Lobtt«rs.      951 
Canned  Fishery  Products  on  New  York  Market  (Tab- 
ular Statement)  540 

Marine  Products  Classified 511 

Canneries  of  Karluk  District X4S 

Can-filling  Machines 51Q 

Canning  Broiled  Mackerel 520 

Caviar 640,544 

Codfish  Balls 540 

Crabs 534,540 

Development  and  Methods  of 507-511 

Eels 687 

Fishery  Products 337, 607-^0 

Giant  Scallops 539 

Green  Turtle 539 

Halibut 539 

Herring 53^ 

••Herring  Mackerel " S3S 

Lobsters 621-523 

Mackerel 519 

Menhaden 500,538 

"  Ocean  Trout " 539 

OysUTH 516-610 

Pro<'esHe8 26, 507-540 

Salmon 2:)-34, 512^10 

Sal  t  'SI  ackerel 520 

Sanliues 526-537 

Shrimp 523-524 

Smelt 538 

Smuked  Sturgeon 538 

Soft  Clamri 519 


I 
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Canning  Spaniah  Mackerel 589 

Cana  and  Boxes  for  Canned  Salmon 88 

Cape  Fox  Packing  Company 10,82,64 

Cape  Lees  Packing  Company 17 

Carassios  anratos 182 

Car  for  Transferring  Live  Fish 848 

Carbolic  Acid  and  Soda  used  in  Preserving  Fish 561 

Carcharhinns  obscums 180 

Carp 181,182 

Caviar  fh>m  Eggs  of 545 

Cold  Storage  of 882 

Smoked 506 

Carpiodes  cyprinns 181 

Carp  Sncker 181 

Cars  for  Transporting  Live  Fish  Overland 848 

Refrigerator 867 

Catfish,  Cold  Storage  of 882 

Frosen,  Bemaining  Alive 857 

Held  Aiive  in  Cars 845 

Smoked 603 

Catostomos  coromersonii 181 

nigricans 181 

Caviar 541-546 

Canned 540 

Cold  Storageof 882 

Central  Alaska  Company 17,172 

Chtenobryttos  gnlosos 185 

CluDtodiptenis  faber 187 

Chain  Pickerel 184 

ChannelBass  Brine-salted 464 

Dry-salted 413 

Cat 181 

Charts  of  Alaska  Salmon  Districts 48 

Cheese  Prepared  ftom  Fish-roe 546 

Chelonia  mydas 589 

Chesapeake  Bay  Crab  Industry 856 

Process  of  Brine-salting 452 

Brine-salting  Shad 459 

Smoking  River  Herring..  489 

Chignik  Bay 164 

Combination  18 

Packing  Company 17 

Lagoon  and  River 168 

Chilkat 125 

Canning  Company 17 

Packing  Company 16 

River  and  Inlet 127 

Chilkoot  River 127 

Chilling  Fish  before  Shipment 362 

Chinese  Labor  at  Salmon  Canneries 23 

Shrimp  and  Fish  Drying 414^17 

Chinook  Salmon 5 

Chloride  of  Calcium  used  in  Freezing 375 

Chlorofonn  and  Ether  used  in  Preser\ing  Fish 561 

Cholmondeley  Sonnd 84 

Christiania  Anchovies 468 

ChnbSacker 181 

Cincinnati  Oyster  and  Fish  Company 376 

Ciacoes 461 

Brine-salted 461,462 

Clam  Chowder  Canned 540 

Extracts 553-556 

Jnice 540 

Clams  at  Klawak Ill 

Canned 519.540 

Cold  Storage  of 382 

Marketed  Alive 353 


I  Page. 

I  ClamsPickled 478 

Clarence  Strait  Halibut  Ground 46 

Clark  4&  Martin 62,64,65 

i  ClingingOoby !      187 

I  Close  Season  for  Salmon 40 

'  Clupanodon  oteruleus 582 

I  pilchardus 632 

!  Clnpea harengus 486,682 

I  pilchardus 466 

I  sagax  682 

!  sprattus 532 

.  Cod 124 

Brine-salted 468-466 

ColdStorage  of 888 

Held  Alive  for  Market 842,344 

Icing 868 

LiveatGrimsby 844 

WoodsHole 846 

Roe  Salted  and  Smoked  in  Norway 547 

'  Codfish  BalU  Canned 540 

Boneless 400 

Dried,  Gradesof 898 

Drying  in  Foreign  Countries 406-410 

on  Atlantic  Coast 890-898 

PaciflcCoast 898 

Marketsfor 406 

Cold-smoking  Fishery  Products 474 

Cold  Storage  and  Artificial  Freexing 870-888 

of  Fish,  Development  of 871-878 

Collecting  and  Fishing  by  the  Albatross 45-48 

Collins,  J.  W.,  on  Dry-salting  Kingflsh 413 

Collins,  Patrick  A.,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery 204, 206 

Columbia  Salmon 6 

Common  Names  of  Alaska  Salmon 5 

C<nnpressed  Air  used  in  Preserving  Fish 568 

Compression  System  used  in  Freezing  Fish 374 

Used  in  Desiccating  Codfish 389,393 

Concentrated  Berlinite 562 

Cook  Inlet  District 140-143 

Cooling  Fish  with  Ice 860-367 

Copper  Kiver 138 

Coquenhena ifO 

Com  Husks  for  Lining  Tin  Cans 609 

Cottonwood  Point 188 

,  Cottns  aleuticus 190 

meridionalis 187 

CrabButter 562 

Soap 540 

Crabs  Canned 624,640 

Shippedalive 356 

Crappie 186 

Crates  for  Shipping  Crabs 867 

Crawfish  Butter 662 

Creek  Fish 181 

Sucker 181 

Criafleld  Crab  Industry 366 

Croakers  Brine-salted 464 

"Crowfoot"  Dredge  used  for  taking  Mussels 295 

Culling  Codfish 398 

Curing  Codfish 390-410 

!  oD  I'aciflc  Coast 896 

Herring,  Foreign  Methods  of 441-460 

Cusk,  Drying 800,804 

Cut-lips 183 

••Cut"  lUver  Herring 452 

Catting  Pscking  Cumjiany 16, 23, 88, 102 

Cyprinodon  variegatus 164 
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CyprinoB  oarpio 182,545 

Dwse 182.10 

l>art«r 186 

DavisfWiUiam 372.883 

Day,  Francis,  quoted 276.437,465.545.547 

Doerhom  MomcU 291 

I>eninark,  Smoking  Herring  in 492 

Depletion  of  Mnaael-gronnda 299 

Salmon  Streama 34-37 

Desiccated  Codfish 405 

Desiccating  Clares  and  other  Shellfish 551 

Desiccation  or  Drying 389-424 

Derelopment  and  Methods  of  BHne-salting 425-^127 

Canning 507-511 

Smoking 474-478 

of  Cold  Storage 371-373 

Fresh-fish  Trade 358 

Deviled  Lobsters 523 

Discoloration  of  Canned  Clams 519 

Canned  Shrimp 523 

Codfish 899.400 

Dried  Mallet 412 

District  of  Columbia,  Fishesof 179-187 

Dolly  Varden  and  Cut-throat  Treat  deatractire  of  Sal- 
mon Spawn 15 

Dolly  Varden  Trout 128 

Doris  Bay 108,165 

Dorosoma  ceped  ianum 183 

Drag-rako  used  in  Mussel  Fishing 298 

Dressing  Cod  for  Drying 391 

Fresh  Fish  before  Shipment 860 

Fish  for  Pickling 425.462 

Smoking 474 

Halibut  forSmoking 497 

••Drinking"  Oysters  for  Market 354 

Dr>-ing 389-424 

Albacore 416 

Barracuda 414.416 

Bonito 414,416 

Channel  Bass 413 

Codfish 390-410 

Cask 390 

Fish  Artificially 420-424 

Haddock 890,397 

Hake 890,397 

Kingflsh 413 

Mullet 412 

Oysters 416 

Pollock 890.306 

Redflsh 417 

Rock  Lobsters 416 

Salmon 411 

in  Scotland 411 

on  Alaskan  Coast 411 

Sardines  for  canning 527 

Shrimps 414-416 

Skates 416 

Squid 417 

Sturgeon  Meat  in  Russia 418 

Sturgeon  Products 417 

Trepangs 418-420 

Yollowtail  or  Amber  flsh 414 

Duke  Island 68 

Dunbar,  G.  W.,  &  Sons 623 

Duncan,  William 66 

Dunflsh 31)6 

DuskyShark 180 


Dat«h  Car«  of  Heniag 

E«rle,ILX.,oo  Sardine  Canning 

Eaat  Indian  Method  of  Caring  Trepang. 

Eastern  Pk-kerel 

BckhartProoesaof  Preaonratioa 

Edirafda.ViiialN 

Eeke 

Eel 
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Soap. 


Sels  Canned 637, 

Cold  Storage  of 

Held  alire  for  Market 

Pickled 

Smoked 

Bgegak  Fishing  Station 

Eggs,  Fiah,  Preparation  for  Food 541- 

Engllah  Method  of  Smoking  Herring 

Engraolis  encraaicholaa 

Ennea^ui  t has  gloriosos 

obesas  

Erimyson  snoetta 

Ether  and  Chloroform  ased  in  Preserring  Fish 

Ktolin  Island 

Enpomotis  gibbosus 

Europe,  Froten-flsh  Trade  in 388,: 

Earopean  Trade  in  American  Oysters 

Evaporation  in  Freezing  Fish 

Ezoglossum  maxilUngoa 

Extracts  of  Clams  and  Oysters 553- 

Fiah 540- 

EyakLake 132, 136^ 

Fallflsh 

Fall  Herring 

••Family  Whiteflsh" 

Farlow,  W.G 

Farris,  Joseph 

Federation  Pike 

Feeding  Lobsters  Confined  in  Pens 

Sturgeon  Confined  in  Pens I 

Fermentation  Fiah i 

Fibered  Codfish . 

Filefish  new  to  the  Fauna  of  the  United  States,  Notice 

of,  by  Hugh  M.Smith 27B-I 

Filling  Machine 11 

Fine-scaled  Mullet 

Finnan  Haddie 

Canned 

Fish  Chowder  Canned 

Caring  by  Whitman  Process 4tt 

Dried  by  Chinese  in  Louisiana  and  California  ... 

Eggs  Prepared  as  Food 54l) 

Meal 54i 

Transported  Alive 

Traps 

at  Cook  Inlet 

Uganuk 

Fishery  Products  Preserved  for  Food,  Charles  H.  Ste- 
venson on 481 

Fishermen  at  Salmon  Canneries 

in  Karhik  Region 

Mussel  Fishery 

Fisliemien's  Packing  Company 

FiMhes  of  District  of  Columbia 17 

Fisliing  and  Collecting  by  Steamer  A  Ibatross " 

Grounds  for  Mussels  in  MiRsissippi  River..-. 

of  Karluk  repon 

Season  for  Mussels 
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ronlgn  Codfldh  Usrkela 4M 

HsrriDK.  [inporUIian  or  140 

UetbodiorCarlDsCodflih 4IM-1I0 

Hairing «41'4H 

SudlDM 8J4-K1T 

Smokol  Borring  In  Um  Unit«dStnt« 4T>.4«3 


-malln.  to  prpvrl 


inFronDFIih... 


Fteeclng,  Artiflciil.  iDd  Cold  Stongs 3TD-Sg8 

flihinEanpe 385 

tbeopanair ttX 

Herring  for  Bait MT 

rreni-hMflliodofruringCodlluli 407 

SudlDsa W4 

"Pnahenlng"OrBt«*  rot  Market 3M 
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TkUor 183 

Ttocsd  Barring  tndnatry 388-^70 

nwdrorttalt m.tST 

Frye.  WIUl«n  P.,  on  Spring  Uaokenl  Flahny m, 

Trjer.  C.  X.,  on  prrpamtlon  of  Sprala  aa  Sardinea. . .  S35-S3T 

ru")  (or  Smoking  Flah 478, 483. 488, 4IKI,  501 

Tnlton  M»rketI.lT¥-«n)- 344 

PunincldM....             4M 

Fnndohia  dUphaniu 184 

iMMroclltna Ml 

OadldB MD 

Oado*  callarlaa 3M 

CahrfKrhorFfrmcDUtluoFiab 48« 

OarflahKEg.B.C»ri.r 5IS 

Gmriko-             181 

Garum  Wit i cram KM 

Gaatcroatana  cataphiMitDs let 

GolatlD  n«ad  In  Preanrlng  Fiali Ml 

Otorg*,  Jamea  Z„on  Spring  H«<kc(*1  FiAbary !13 


GertDaBj.  Smoking  EhI*  in. 
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Goody 18T 

Gnd» of  Codflah 3aS,SM 

Ilallbat,  Fnah 384 

Smoksd 4M 

Hard  Rcnlug 481 

Ujukorrl  Brlnf'Hullnl 43S 

Mnllct  JSrlmvullcd 4M 

TroDt  DHnr-ultod  4M 

7hlMfloh  Urlne-HtMd t«l 

OnuChab US 

Pike.  Cold  Stonga  of 381 

OnjiOeorgp,  on  Spring  UackanlFiabary..  340,241.213,250 

Great  Lake*,  BrlM^altlngFiah  on 481-4U 

QrernBau 186 

Green  Tnrila  Canned B8«,U0 

Soup S3B 

PoDnedAllTaoDGnirofHeiiro 341 

Oronpen  Pnaerredln  VoU-wnacka MS 

Qnano  made  ftmn  Harrlng 124 

Godgeoo 181 

Guraard 187 

Gymnalia  Tlrhlli 181 

Baddock  Bnoe-aallrd 4S3 

Cold  Storage  of 381 

Cured  M  CI  abbed  Haddock 3M 

I»rylng 8>0,»M.3M 

lelng J83 

Roe  In  Kev  England  Flahflrlaa 848 

Smoked MO-Ml 

Hadropterna  pelutua 188 

Hake, Drying 88a,3»4 


GJli;."l  jl.?rru.i: 439 

"OlbbiDg"  Mackerel 431 

Gill  net<  In  Copper  Rlrer lilt 

Cook  Inlet 143 

MetlakafaUa  Fiaberle* «T 

GluardSbad 183 

Glacier  River 132 

(i  tncow  mnplnyeil  In  Brfne-wltlng 428 

Glnt  Burring        183  j 

Clywiio  nwd  la  PrMKTlng  Flab Ml  j 

0>e)iliL.0rr|tDD,<\>ld3tong<'PUBt 378 

185  ! 


Hale.  Eugene,  on  Spring  Mackenl  rtabery 

245,148,247,280 

Cold  SWragr  of. 

8tl 

tl»leb<ir1e»  in  Moira  Sound  Region 

■Hat 


»1 


Herrlck,  C.  Jiidwn.  on  tbe  Peripbenl  Nemm*  .Syatem 

of  tbe  Bony  Fiahea 315-3X1 

Herring igj 

Barreli" 448.448 

ndedaa  "Brook  Tront" S3B 


Brine 


alted... 


nnnl  ax  UackPlel 

wlgn  Uethnd  of  HriTiveallini; 
man  for  Bait 
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Herring  FroMn  in  Open  Air 808-370 

Imports  of  Pickled 338,440 

in  Norway,  Preparation  of 468 

of  Alaska 128 

of  Northem  Europe 436 

Packed  at  KiUisnoo 124 

Preserved  in  Cold  Storage 370 

Smoked 478^93 

"  Herring  liackerel*' Canned 538 

Herring  Trap  at  Kootznahoo  Inlet 122 

Henen  Preserving  Process 562 

116 


Inlet 72 

Hetta  Inlet 73 

Hewitt,  A.  S.,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Slahery 205, 

208,209,210,212,214 
Hickory  Jack 183 

Shad 183 

Hog-choker 187 

Hogfish 187 

Brine-salted 464 

Held  Alive  on  Yirginia  Coast 346 

HogMoUy 186 

Hogshead  Smokehouses 475 

Holdsworth,  on  Live-cars  at  Grimshy 344 

Preparing  Ifnmadoes 465 

Holland  Herring 440 

Process  of  Pickling  Cod 454 

Smoking  Herring 483 

Smoking  Salmon  in 406 

Hoopid  Salmon 5 

Homed  Dace 182 

Pont 181 

Homy-head 183 

Horseshoo  Crab  Eggs  as  Caviar 542 

Hot  smoking  Fishery  Products 474 

Hume-Alentian  Compact 149 

Hume  Bros.  &  Hume 17,18,166 

Home  Canning  and  Trading  Company 17, 149 

Hume,  George  W 141 

Hume  Packing  Company 17,149 

H  nmpback  Salmon  destructive  of  Redflsh  Kggs 15 

Hunter  Bay  Region 68,77 

Huxley  on  Herring  Fisheries 213,225 

Hybognathus  uuchaliH 182 

Hybopsis  kcntuckiensis 183 

Hydrocarbon  (r as  use<l  in  PreHcrviiig  FUh 561 

loo,  Cooling  Fish  with :ir>9-;i67 

In  Ffftsh  MwlnTftl  FUlinrlim 365 

liiinNlticMl  III  Hw  VnnMtl  KUIiprlM 359 

!<••«*  Afi'1  Knii  KrM/cM.  hii<iiiii»n<iii  i»r    :{7:{,379 

JrAHslilMK  for  Mm«^<>U  206.»U<I 

fro  lffffi«f*  KiiHmI  >*<fl'M<fM                                 450 

TrHsfMl  VfoMtfMl  'if  r.tHlni!  fntMUU                         4(W 

IrlngTod.  nn«1itM'lt.MM<l  Illtiin4ti                         363 

UrtUhul  36:1,365 

OynU^tm      ....                                                 366 

Klmd    365 

Ictaltiriin  piitMit«liiN                                     IHl 

Id  us  Id  I  IN 1**2 

IlloKiil  FlflhliiKMt  Kniliih                                    U7 

for  Hulrii'fii                          34 

ImiMirtiithm  off'tivltii     ...                        542 

I'l.Ulid  MiMrliii/               440 

IMiUIimI  MfiliiMiii                       455 

KiiMHifiii  SfiHlliM-fl          4<S7 

Siinii  HON 534 


Inclosed  Water  Areas  for  preserving  Aquatic  Prod- 
ucts alive 

Indian  Barricades  of  Salmon  Streams S7 

Labor  at  Salmon  Canneries 24,K 

Indians  of  Nouth  west,  Fish-drying  by SW 

Relations  to  Salmon  Fisheries 43 

Inspection  of  Mackerel 4S4 

Pickled  Fish 428,480 

Insulation  of  Cold-storage  Walls 870^381 

Italian  Sardels 4i68 

Itinerary  of  the  Albatross 2 

Jannasch  Preservative fiflo 

Japanese  Canned  Shrimp 524 

Methods  of  PickUngFish 

Preparing  Fish  Extracts 

Jellied  Oysters 472 

Jordan,  David  S 417 

Eadiak  Island,  Tide-pool  llshes  ftom 189-192 

Kagnyak 147 

Kah-Shakes 82,94 

Ejih-Sheets 106,108 

Earluk  and  Chignik  District 144-172 

Canneries 148 

Hatchery 155 

Packing  Company 18,148 

River  Fisheries 18,148,149 

Karta  Bay  and  Stream 87,89 

Kasaan  Bay  Stream ..,.        85 

Slassook 118 

Inlet 78 

Kegan 79 

Kegs  for  Caviar 543 

Foreign  Herring 440 

Kench-cured  Codfish 886 

Mullet 412 

Ketchikan 64 

Kieler  Sprotten 540 

Killifish 184 

Killisnoo 121-125 

Kingfish 187 

Dry  salted 418 

Kingfish  Smoked 507 

King  Salmon 99,124,181,184 

Kinnoy,M.J 88,125 

Kippered  Herring 488 

Salmon 411 

Klsutch 5 

Kithraum  Stream 84 

Kiuk  River 148 

Klakas 118 

Inlet  and  Stream 70 

Klawak 100-115 

Cannery  at 18 

Kwllak  Packing  Company 17,148,167 

KiM)t7.nuh(M>  Inlet 123 

Krannuya  ryba 5 

Kiiuz,  Geor^^e  F 270 

KuHMilof  Uiver 141 

Kvichak  Kiver 174 

Lalx'.lH  and  Brands  of  Salmon  Canneries 82 

I^bor  at  Sahiion  Cannttries 23 

Labrador  Split  Herring 487 

LakrBay 106 

LakeEyak 185.188 

Lake  Herring  lirino-Haltod 461-464 

Freezing  of 870-882 

Smokwl 481 
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Lake  Troat,  Brands  of 464 

Brine-salted 461-464 

Canned 540 

Freezing  of. 870-882 

Smoked 606 

Lamprey 180 

Eel 180 

Lampsilis  anodontoides 288,200 

oapax 291 

fallaoiosns 281 

ligamentinns 291 

Inteolns 284 

reotns 290 

ventricosus 291 

Large-moathed  Black  Bass 186 

LarsenBay 160 

Late-spawniog  Salmon 12 

Lea,  Isaac 285,287 

Lead  Poisoning  ftom  Canned  Fish 600 

Leask's  Beflrigerating  Maoliinery  and  its  Management     874 

Leather  Carp 182 

LeClaire,E.,  onloingFish 361 

Legislation  for  Mackerel  Fishery 271 

Leiostomus  xanthoros • 187 

Lepisostens  oeseos 181 

Lepomis  aoritus 186 

Leptooottnsarmatas 190 

Leacisons  margarita 182 

rutllus 545 

▼andoisnlus 182 

Lewis,  James 285 

Libbey,  William 824 

L^a  barbnda,  figured 277 

Limulos  polyphemns 542 

Little  Kayak  Island 129 

Little  Kiver 133,147,150 

Little  Whale  Bay 120 

LiTC-cars  or  LiTO-boxes 844-348 

Live  Crabs,  Transportation  of 356 

Fish  Transported  Overland 348-350 

Lobsters  Transported 350-353 

Oysters  and  Clams  Transported 353-356 

Terrapins  and  Turtles 357 

Lobster  Live-cars 347 

Ponds  on  New  England  Coast 340 

Smacks 343 

Lobsters  Boiled  before  Shipment 353 

Canned 521-523.540 

Pickled 473 

Preserved  Alive  in  Coves  or  Ponds 340 

Transported  Alive 347,350-353 

Log  Perch 186 

Long-eared  Sonflsh .*t 186 

Long-mouthed  Minnow 182 

Lon|(-nosed  Dace 183 

Lopholatilns  chameleontioeps 321 

Lore,  Charles  B.,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery 205, 

216, 217, 21S,  219, 220, 221, 222 

Louisiana  Catfish  held  Alive  for  Market 345 

Shrimp-drying 414 

Lndoperca  Sandra 545 

Lucius  americanns 184 

reticnlatna 184 

McDgnaldBay 97 

McGiay,  A.  and  H 351 

Maekerri  Brine  salted 430436 

**  Broiled" 520 
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Mackerel  Canned 519,540 

Cold  Storage  of 870,382 

Fishery,  Spring 193-271 

Icing  Fresh 865 

Pocket 482 

Smoked 505 

Mcpherson,  John  R.,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery 229, 

231,282 

Maine  Regulati<ms  as  to  Brine-salting 428 

Margaritana  dehiscens 283 

margaritifera 284 

Marine  Products  Classified 511 

Preserved  by  Pickling 425^78 

Market  for  Smoked  Halibut 499 

Marketing  Live  Crabs 856 

Oysters  and  Clams 853 

Markets  for  Canned  Salmon .* 32 

Pearl  Buttons 309 

Marten  Arm 62,64 

River 183 

Mary  Island 82 

Massachusetts  Regulations  as  to  ]Irine*8alting 429 

Smoking  Alewives..      496 

Material  for  Producing  Smoke  in  Smokehouses 476 

Miitjeshering 469 

Mechanical  Freezers  for  Fish,  Description 874 

Medloch  and  Bailey  Method  of  Preserving  Fish 662 

Melanogrammus  egliflnus 890 

Menhaden 184 

as  Sardines 538 

Canned  as  "Ocean  Trout,"  etc 538 

Canning 509 

Food  Extracts  from MO 

Smoked 606 

Menidia  beryllina 185 

Menticirrus  saxatilis 187 

Merlucius  biliuearis 390 

Mess  Mackerel 435 

Methods  pursued  in  Button  Industry 306 

Metlakahtla 17,66 

Micropterus  dolomieu 186 

salmoides 188 

Miller's  Thumb 187 

Miller,  Warner,  on  Sprinj;  Mackerel  Fishery 230, 231, 

233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241. 242, 

244,  245. 247, 248, 250, 251, 252, 253,  254,  255 

Milliken,  Seth  L..  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery. .  214, 215, 222 

''Minerva,"  Chinese  Preservative 562 

Mink  Arm  and  Stream 62,64 

Mirror  Carp 182 

Mississippi  River  Pearl-button  Industry  and  Mussel 

Fishery 289-814 

Mitchell  Island 129 

Moira  Sound 78 

Mold  on  Froxen  Fish 881 

Smoked  Fish 477 

Monaoanthas  monoceros 276 

Moonfish 187 

Morgan,  David * 125 

Morone  americana 187 

Moser,  Jefferson  F 516 

Moser,  J.  F.,  on  the  Salmon  and  Salmon  Fisheries  of 

Alaska 1-178 

Moss  Water  used  in  Preserving  Fish 663 

Moxostoma  macrolepidotnm 182 

Mud  Bay 165 

Cat 181 
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MudMinnow IM 

Shad 183 

Muffle-javr 187 

Mallet in 

Brine-Mlted 457 

Dry-Mlted 413 

BoMMdted 647 

Smoked 5fl0 

Mnmmichog 184 

MoMelFarming 288 

Fishery  and  Pearl-button  Industry  of  Miaala- 

sippi  River 288-814 

Mossela,  Freeh- water,  of  United  Statea 27»>288 

Pickled 478 

Utilised  in  Bntton-making 288 

Mya  aienaria 519,ft&2 

Myoxooephalaspolyacalithocephalas 190 

Kaha  Bay  and  Stream 02,95 

Naiades  or  Pearly  Fresh- water  Mnsaels 37^-^88 

Nakn«k  Packing  Company 17 

River 175 

NeckerBay 120 

Needle-flsh 185 

NeoUparis  oallyodon 192 

ratteri 192 

New  England  Process  of  Brine-salting 452 

Smoking  River  Herring 490 

Newfoandland  Split  Herring 487 

Niblack  Anchorage 82 

Nichols  Bay  and  Tributaries 70,71 

Nielsen,  Adolph,  on  Brine-salting  Herring 441-446 

CnringCodflsh 407 

Shipping  Live  Lobsters  to  Europe .      3^ 

Smoking  Hard  Herring 483 

Niggerkead  Mussels 290 

Nine-spined  Stickleback 189 

North  Carolina,  Brine-salted  Mullet  in 457 

North  Pacific  Trading  and  Packing  Company 18 

North  Truro,  Mass.,  Frozen  Herring  Plant 388 

Northeast  Harbor 147 

Northern  Packing  Company 17,141 

Northwest  Trading  Company 121 

Norwegian  Cod  Caviar 548 

Cnreof  Herring 443,468 

Herring 441 

Method  of  Curing  Codfish 407 

Sardines 535 

Stockfish 410 

Notemigonus  crysoleucas 182 

Notropis  analostanus 183 

comntus 183 

hudsonins  amarus 182 

photogenis 183 

procue 182 

Nova  Scotia,  Smoking  Salmon  in '. 495 

Nushagak  Packing  Company 17,173 

Nutqua  Inlet 78 

"  Ocean  Trout "  Canned 538 

Odiak 130 

Offalin  KarlukKIver 157 

O'HaraBay 121,128 

Oil  in  Sardine  Canning 527,528,531 

from  Herring 124 

Old  Sitka,  Cannery  at 16 

Oligocottus  maculosus 190 

OlsenBay 121,128 

Onoorhynchus  gorbuscha 5, 455, 512 


Pa 

OnoortiyBehiis  liAberi 

keta 

kisnteh 6,45ft, 

nwkji 6.46ft. 

pMTjii 

taehawjtiielui 5,488, 

Open-air  Freesing  of  Fish 

Opsanns  tan 

Orthoprlstis  ehrysoptems 

Osbeck,  Peter 

Osbormn.L 

Oswego  Bass 

Ontpnt  of  Alaska  Salmon  Canneries ft] 

Karlnk  Canneries 

OverlAod  Transportation  of  Live  Fish 

Oxycottos  acotioeps 

Oyster  Caiming 616- 

Crabs  Pickled 

Trade  on  Pacific  Coast 

Tubs 

Oysters  Canned 

Cold  Storage  of 

Dried  by  Chinese 

Extracts  of 

Icing 

Pickled 

Shipped  Alive 

Vitality  of 

Wiring  of 

Pacific  Coast  Oyster  Planting 

Product  of  Canned 

Salmon  Canning 61S- 

Sardine  Canning 68^ 

Packing  Company 17, 

Steam  Whaling  Company 17,18,21,08^ 

Package  Tubs  for  Oysters 

Packing  Boneless  Codfish  in**  Bricks" 4Qt. 

Herring 

SaltCod ; 

Paeohel  Berlinite 

Pagliare  Process  of  Preserving  Fiith 

Palmer,  Thomas  W.,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery.  228^1 

231, 232, 236, 237, 240, 241;] 
247,  248,  249, 253, 254, 86^^ 

Pan-Freezing,  Origin  of j 

Pans  used  in  Freezing  Fish j 

Panulirus  interruptus | 

•'Pastes"  madefromFish -j 

Pearl-button  Industry  and  Mussel  Fishery  of  Missis- 

sippi  River,  Hugh  M.Smith  on 28^ 

Pearly  Fresh- water  Mussels  of  the  United  States, 

Charles  T.  Simpson  on 

Pecten  magellanicus 

••Peeler"  Crabs 

Peninsula  Trading  and  Fishing  Company. 

Perca  flavescens 

Perch  Brine-salted 

Caviar  from  Eggs  of 

Cold  Storage  of j 

Preserved  Alive • 

Percina  caprodes ^ 

Percopsis  guttatus : 

Peripheral  Nervous  System  of  Bony  Fishes 8]| 

Petromyzon  marinns 

Pholisomatus , 

Pickerel  Canned ^ 

Pickle-cured  Fish 
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Pickling  CUune 473 

Eel« 410 

HaUbutFine 464 

Lobsters 473 

M»rineProdact8 337,425-473 

Mossels 473 

Oyster  Crabs 472 

Oysters 472 

Biver  Herriog  in  Bossia 468 

Salmon 455-457,471 

Scallops 473 

Sturgeon 4W 

with  Vinegar  and  Spices 467-478 

(Also  see  Brine-salted.) 

PIgflsh 187 

Pike 184 

Brine-salting 461-464 

Caviar  from  Boe  of 546 

Frosen  Alive  in  Ice 357 

Minnow 184 

Pilchards  Salted 466 

Pinnotheres  ostream 472 

Pipefish 185 

Piper,  Enoch 371 

Pirate  Perch 185 

Plagiola  secaris 291 

Plenrobema  »8opns 290 

Plowing  Mackerel 483 

Pocketbook  Clams 291 

Pocket  or  Spiller  for  Mackerel 431 

Point  Barrie 108,121 

Ellis 121 

Boberts  Packing  Company 17,174 

Poison  Cat 181 

Pollaohins  Tirens 390 

PoUock  Dry-salted 890,896 

Smoked 499,506 

Pomolobas  estivalis 183,436 

mediocris 183 

psendoharengns 183,436 

Fomoxis  annolaris 185 

sparoides 185 

Pompano,  Cold  Storage  of 382 

Porooottos  bradfordi 191 

Portland  Fishing  Exchange,  Petition  concerning  the 

Mackerel  Fishery 199 

Preservaline 543,560 

Preservation  of  Fishery  Products  Alive 839-857 

by  Canning 507-540 

Drying  and  Dry  salting 389-124 

Low  Temperatore 358-388 

Miscellaneons  Antiseptics 557-563 

Pickling 425-473 

Smoking 474-506 

Prices  of  Brine-salted  Biver  Herring 452 

Canned  Fish«  Tabular  Stotement 540 

Canned  Salm<m 38 

Codfish,  Tabolar  SUtement 398 

Foreign  Herrin  g.  Tabular  Statement 441 

Mackerel  Tabular  SUtement 436 

Mussel  Shells 301 

Pearl  Buttons 3U9 

Smoked  Herring 483 

Prinoeof  Waleslsland lOti 

Prince  William  Sound  and  Copper  Biver  Begion 129-139 

Pnonotus  carollnus 187 

Prosper  Fishing  Company 174 
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Pumpkin-seed 186 

Pygosteus  pungitius 189 

Pyramid  Harbor 125 

Packing  Company 16,125 

Quadra  Packing  Company 17 

Bedflsh,  Sizeof 63 

Stream  and  Lake 62 

Quadrula  ebena 290 

roetanevra 290 

pustulosa 290 

undulata 291 

Quarter  Oil  Sardines,  CostperCase 631 

Quillback 181 

Quinnat  Salmon 5 

Bailroad  Car  for  Transporting  Live  Oysters 356 

Bakes  used  in  Mussel  Fishing 293 

Bathbun,  Bichard,  on  Drying  Shrimp  at  San  Francisco     415 

Bats  Harbor 107 

Beagan,  John  H.,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery 201, 205 

Beaming  Mackerel 483 

Beddening  of  Dry-salted  Mullet 412 

Salted  Codfish 899 

Bed-eye  Perch 185 

Bedfin 183 

BedfishBay 116-121 

Bedfish  Dry-salted 417 

Hatchery  at  Karluk 85 

Bed  Herring,  Preparation  of 485 

Bedhorse  Mullet 182 

Bed-mouthed  Grunt 187 

Bedoubt 120 

BedoubtSt.  Nicolas 140 

Bed  Biver 146 

Bed  Snappers  Preserved  in  Well  Smacks 343 

Beed,  Thomas  B.,  on  Spring  Mackerel  Fishery 204, 

205, 206, 207. 208, 212, 217, 219, 220 

Befirigeration 337,358-388 

Applied  to  Salmon 384 

of  Fish  on  Pacific  Coast 383 

Befrigerator  Cars 307 

Begulations  as  to  Brine-salted  Fish 427-480 

Inspecting   and   Packing    Smoked 

•    Herring 490-491 

Smoked  Herring 483 

B«>torts  used  in  Canning 28 

Be  villagigedo  Channel 62 

"BexMagnua" 560 

Bhinichthys  atronasus 183 

cataractfls 183 

Bhode  Island  Begulations  as  to  Brine-salting 430 

Binged  Perch I86 

Biver  Chub 183 

Biver  Herring 183 

Biver  Herring  or  Alewives  Brine-salted...* 450-453 

Smoked 489-491 

Boocus  lineatus 186 

Bock  Bass 185 

Bockfish 186 

Bock  Lobsters,  Drying 4I6 

Boosen  Process  for  Preserving  Fish 558 

Bound  Herring 438 

Boyal  Packing  Company 17, 164 

Buger's  Barmenide 562 

Buns  of  Alaska  Salmon 7 

Salmon  in  Hunter  Bay  Begion 77 

Bussian-American  Packing  Company 17. 160, 164 

Bussian  Method  of  Drj'ing  Sturgeon  Meat 418 
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PrepuiDi  CarUt tW 
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Pnpariiig  food  Eitncta  tkna 

ruh «« 

Sdkylic  Acid  DMd  Ib  PtMrrrlng  PUh tO 

Salmo  gainlDcrl Bit 
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PlouninPulflrCuaM I70,IH 

HaWh«7  B*ar  Kartnk IS5 

iBBperlor.  41 
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IWT 65 

BoBtAT  Bay  Canaery ro 

PagkaatMolIakabtla '  B7 

Pickled 4T1 
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Knnt....^ 7 

BtKarlak U7 

Shipped  ftvm  Colnmbla  Rlrer  to  AtUotlc 

Cout M8 

Smoked *BJ-4fT 

Trmnahrred  Alice  b;  IT.  &  Flail  CDdHnlailOD .      34a 

Salt-aod-ice  Frf«»rs,  DHorlpllon  of. 273 

Salud  PUcbanla  or  Fumadoe* 4<5 

Pollack SM 

Salmon  Smoked  la  Sweden  4U 

SalWryatUgaahlk 177 

Stallatica W 

SaltiagCod 313 

Salmon..'. II 

inAluka 4SS 

Bdt  Uackeml  Canoed AlO 

Saltpeter  and  Alamnied  in  PreMrringFUh Ml 

uKiltr  Smoking  Plah : (» 

SalTellnns  funilnalia IM 

mBlma.              1G.4S 

Salt-water  Cray  fljih.  Dry  Inn 41« 

Flab  tranapnrted  sUve  in  Gennanj 3M) 

Oar 185 

SaodPercb IM 

Roller ISi 

lmp.drying  by  Cbineia 41& 


Seal  rieab.  Food  Eitnet  rha 

SealRooki 

SMd  Oralrni  sbipped  to  PaclBo  Cmt.... 


in 
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Senfert  BroUienCo.  on  Tranaporttng  Salmon 

Sevrlonga,  "Ba)rk"Bada  from 

CavUr  from  Eggs  or 

Sewell,  WllUam  J.,  on  Spring  Uaskenl  Fbbery . . 
Shad 
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ColdSlongeor.. 
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Minnow 

■'Shell  Lob4l»n,    Caonlngor.. 

Shirfdod  Harler  
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